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Tbe  followiDg  Maonal  is  bawd  npon  the  '  Dictionar;  of  Greek  aal 
Bomftn  Geography.'  Tbe  original  work  contaiuB  &  great  mam  ot 
infonnatioD  derived  from  the  reBearchea  of  modem  tiaveUers  and 
scholaxa,  which  have  not  yet  been  loade  availahle  for  the  pnrpoee* 
of  iiutruction  in  our  collegea  and  schools.  It  haa  therefore  been 
thought  that  a  MiuqbI,  giving,  in  a  ByBtetn^itic  form  and  iu  a 
moderate  compass,  tbe  meet  important  results  embodied  in  the 
Dtctiooary  vould  prove  an  acoeptahle  addition  to  our  school  and 
college  literature. 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Sevan's  labours 
to  represent  liiera  as  only  systematizing  tbe  larger  work.  Besides 
adapting  it  for  a'diSerent  class  of  readeTS,  he  baa  likewise  made 
many  valuable  additions,  of  which  the  most  important  are : — 

1.  A  history  of  Geography  in  Antiquity,  containing  an  account 
of  the  views  of  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  tracing  the  pn^ress  of  the  science  from  the  mythical  accounts 
of  tbe  poets  tbioi^h  tbe  progressive  systems  of  UerodotuB,  Erato- 
Bthenes,  Strabo,  Ptolfflny,  and  intermediate  writers.  This  portion 
of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  maps  of  the  world  aa  known  to  the 
poets,  historians,  and  geographers.  It  ctmclndes  with  a  chapter 
npon  (be  Hatbematical  and  Physical  Geography  of  the  Ancients. 

2.  Aa  full  an  account  of  Scriptural  Geography  as  was  conaialent 
with  the  limits  of  the  work.  Not  only  is  considerable  space  devoted 
to  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries,  but  infomiation  is  given 
npon  all  other  Sdiptural  subjects,  such  as  the  Travels  of  8t.  Paul, 
which  can  be  illustrated  by  a  knowledge  of  Get^raphy.  In  this 
part  of  the  work  important  assistance  has  been  derived  from  tbe 
recently  published  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.' 
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3.  Numerous  quotatiouB  from  the  Greek  and  HomaD  poels,  whick 
either  illustrate  or  are  ilhiBtrated  bf  the  atatemenCs  in  the  text. 

These  are  the  principal  addilioiu  made  to  the  original  work.  In 
arraDging  the  materials  in  a  BTHtomatio  form,  gre&t  pains  have  been 
taken  to  make  the  book  an  interesting  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
would  allow.  The  tedium  naturally  produced  by  an  enumeration 
of  political  boundaries  and  lopogmphical  notice*  is  relieved  by 
historical  and  ethnographical  discussions,  while  the  numerous  ma])s, 
plana,  and  other  illustrationB,  give  life  and  reality  to  the  descrip- 
tions. The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  the  Espodition 
cf  Alexander  the  Great,  and  similar  subjects,  are  discussed  and 
exphiined.  It  has  been  an  especial  object  to  supply  information, 
on  all  points  required  by  the  upper  clawee  in  the  public  schools 
and  by  students  in  the  uniTcrsitics. 

As  regards  the  arrangement  oi'ths  raateriala,  the  plan  adopted 
has  been  to  descend  by  a  series  of  gradations  Irom  the  general  io 
the  particulaT  description  of  each  country,  coinn:ienciiig  with  the 
boundaries,  character,  climate,  and  productions;  proceeding  next 
to  the  physical  features,  such  as  mountains  and  rivers ;  tbeu 
describing  the  inhabitants,  political  divisions,  and  principal  towns ; 
Hud  concluding  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  less  important  places,  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  political  history.  This  arrangement,  which 
fias  been  uniformly  followed,  will  enable  a  student  Io  arrive  at  both 
the  kind  and  the  amount  ofinformatiou  he  may  require.  Should  he 
wish  to  study  the  physical  features  alone,  he  will  find  them  brought 
together  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  subject :  should  he,  on  the  oUier 
hand,  desire  topt^raphical  particulara,  he  will  know  at  onoe  where 
to  turn  for  tbem,  both  by  the'order  observed  in  the  tieatniait  of 
the  sul^cct,  and  by  the  alteration  in  the  type. 

WILLIAM  SMlTtt 
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BOOK    I. 
HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 


§  1.  HiatotT  of  Owgrapby.  Biblical  period.  §  2.  Ante-diluvian  tt-A. , 
§  3.  A""^  ;  Anaema.  %  4.  Sbinor.  §  5.  THpnrtite  division  of  tho 
human  race.  §  6.  Limits  of  tbe  world  as  known  to  tlie  Hebrews. 
§  7-  ^Jpl-  §  8'  Etbiopia.  §  9.  Arabia.  §10.  Syria.  §  11. 
Phiemcia.  §  12.  Meeop<itamia.  §  13.  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
§  14.  Geograpbical  ideas  of  tiie  Hebrews.  §  15.  Biblical  nomen- 
clature. 

.  §  I.  Tlie  History  of  Ancient   Geography  may  bo   conveniently 
treated  under  the  following  heads :— (I)  Biblical  or  tho  World  as 

■  AKC^  QEO.  .        "  B 
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2       THE  WORLD  A8  KNOWN  TO  THE  HEBBEWS.    Book  I. 

known  to  the  Hebrews,  (2)  Mythical,  or  the  World  as  known  to 
the  Poets.  (3)  Historical,  or  the  World  as  known  to  the  Greeks, 
down  to  the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (4)  Scientific,  or  the 
World  as  known  b>  (he  Geographen  of  Greece  and  Borne  down  to 
the  close  of  Ancient  History.  Of  these,  the  Biblical  conies  first  in 
order  of  time,  carrying  ua  through  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  riso 
of  olasi^ical  literature. 

§  2.  The  primaeval  ahode  of  the  bnman  race  was  situat«cl  on  one 
of  the  plateaus  of  Western  Asia,  but  its  precise  position  cannot  be 
filed.  The  "garden  of  Eden  "in  which  the  first  roan  dwelt,  is 
described  (Gen.  ii.  10-14),  as  having  been  situated  in  some  central 
and  lofty  district,  whence  four  riTeni  issued  in  various  directions, 
viz.  the  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates,  With  regard  to 
the  two  latter  rivers,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  they  are  identical 
with  the  Tigris  and  Eupliratca ;  the  Pison  and  the  Gihon  are  un- 
identified. So  long  as  the  position  of  Eden  remains  undecided,  so 
long  will  it  he  fntile  to  attempt  any  settlement  of  the  other  questions 
of  antc-diluvian  geogrt  ohy.  The  humf  n  race  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  two  great  branches — the  Cainites  and  Sethites — etch 
having  tbelr  distinct  abodes  and  characteristics.  The  Cainites  went 
eastward  (Gen.  iv,  16}  from  Eden,  and  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod 
(^''exile"),  which  has  been  identified  Tariously  with  Snsiana, 
Arabia,  Parthia,  Tartary,  and  India :  their  first  capital  was  Enoch, 
of  eqtially  uncertain  position.  The  Sethites,  we  may  infer,  went 
westward,  descending  to  the  districts  with  which  the  Hebrews  were 
afterwards  best  acquainted.  The  Cainites  were  agriculturists ;  the 
Sethites  adopted  the  pastoral  Ufe.  To  the  former  are  attributed  the 
establishment  of  towns,  and  the  discovery  of  various  usefnl  and 
ornamental  arts ;  the  latter,  we  may  assume,  reigned  their  habits  of 
primitive  simplicity  with  the  tenacity  which,  even  to  the  present  day, 
characterises  the  pastoral  nations  of  the  Eastern  world, 

§  3.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  deluge  we  enter  upon  a  new  era 
in  geography  ;  the  names  of  well-known  locahties  appear  in  history. 
The  ark  "rested  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat"  (Gen,  viii,  4), 
meani:^  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  for  Ararat  in  Biblical  geo- 
.  graphy  (2  K,  lix.  37 ;  Jer.  li.  27)  is  not  the  name  of  a  mountain, 
but  of  a  district — the  central  region,  1o  which  the  name  of  Araratia 
is  assigned  by  the  native  geographer  Moses  of  Chorene.  This  being 
the  case,  we  are  not  called  opon  to  decide  a  point  which  the  sacred 
writer  himself  leaves  undecided,  namely,  the  particular  mountain  on 
which  tlie  ark  rested. 
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NioolauB  of  Damasciu  fteeigned  &  moantoin  nunsd  Baris,  beyond  tLe 
district  of  Uin^aa  (the  Minni  of  Scripture),  fts  the  BCens  of  that  evoDt, 
BeroauB,  who  liTfld  at  Babylon,  filed  on  Uie  lofty  rirjge  of  the  Car- 
duchion  or  Kirdisi  range,  which  overlooka  the  plain  of  MeBopotamia  id 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris:  Ms  opinion  wait  folloned  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  eaatem  world,  so  much  so  that  in  BOTertJ  ancient  versioiu 
the  name  "  Kardu  "  is  aubatituted  for  Ararat,  while  tbe  Koran  gives 
the  modem  name  "  Al-Jadi."  The  belief  that  the  remains  of  the  ark 
Biiet  amid  the  lofty  ^aummita  of  that  range  is  rtill  cheriahed  by  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  aurroundinj;  diatrict.  JoanihuB,  who  noticea  these 
opiDione  {Ant.  i.  3,  %  6),  further  ioforma  U9,  Uiat  the  Aimeniana  had 
fixed  on  tbe  spot  where  Noah  descended  from  the  ark,  and  had  giTen 
it  a  Dams  which  he  tranalatea  Apobateriion,  i.e.  "landing-place:"  he 
ia  supposed  to  refer  to  the  place  now  called  Nackdmaa,  which  bears  a 
similar  meaning,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aroree.  Nothing  vrould  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  acene  of  the  arent  should  in  due  course  of  time 
be  tnnaferred  to  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  that 
the  name  of  Ararat  should  be  apeinally  afGxed  to  that  onS'  accordingly 
all  the  aaaociatioUB  connected  with  the  ark  now  centre  in  the  mwmfl- 
cent  mountain  which  the  native  Armenians  name  Madt,  and  tbe  l\irfcs 
Aghri-Tigh.  This  ia  the  culminating  jKunt  of  the  central  range  of 
Armenia,  the  Abus  of  the  ancients.  It  riaea  majeatieally  out  of  the 
valley  of  the  Araies  to  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  about  14,350  above  the  valley,  and  terminatea  in  a  double 
conical  peak,  the  lower  or  Lesser  Ararst  beiUK  about  400  feet  below 
the  other.  The  mouotain  la  very  steep,  as  implied  In  the  Turkish 
name,  and  the  aummit  is  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Until  recently  it 
was  believed  to  bo  inacDesaible,  but  the  summit  was  gained  by  Psmt 
in  1829,  aud  the  ascent  has  been  eSeoted  since  his  time.  A  terrible 
earthquake  occurred  in  the  year  1840,  which  shattered  the  northem 
side  of  the  mountain  and  oarried  vast  miiiyina  of  rook  into  the  valley, 
doing  immense  damage. 

It  is  imporbmt  to  obseire  how  admirably  Annenia  ia  adapted  t^ 
its  geographical  position  lo  be  the  central  spot  whence  the  gtreame  of 
population  should  poar  forth  on  all  sides  of  &e  world.  Tbe  plateau 
of  Armenia  is  the  most  elevated  region  of  Weeleni  Asia,  some  of  the 
plains  standing  at  as  elevation  of  TOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
oeo.  It  is  equidistant  irom  the  Casfdan  and  Eusine  «eas  In  the 
K.,  and  from  the  Hediterranetut  and  the  FereiMi  Gulf  in  tbe  S. 
Around  those  seas  tbe  earliest  settlements  of  dvilised  man  were 
made,  and  they  became  the  high  roads  of  commerce  and  oglomzatioD, 
Armenia  had  communication  with  them  by  means  of  the  rivers  which 
rise  in  its  central  district,  the  Euphratea  opening  tbe  path  to  Syria 
aud  tbe  Mediterranean  in  one  direction,  as  well  as  to  the  Persian 
Qnlf  in  the  other ;  the  Tigris  leading  down  to  Assyria  and  Snriana ; 
tbe  AtBies  and  Cynia  descending  to  tbe  Caspian,  the  latter  also 
furnishing  ready  access  to  the  Euxine  by  the  conimercial  route 
iriiioh  connected  ite  valley  with  that  of  the  Phasis.  Westward  the 
plateau  of  Armenia  mei^;es  into  that  of  Asia  Bftaor,  and  easliwaid  it 
is  connected  with  the  Itwge  platewi  of  Iran,  tbe  andent  Persis.  If 
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we  add  to  tbeie  considerations,  tbat  iu  all  directions  the  cotitrasta  lA 
olimaCe,  soil,  and  natural  productions,  were  such  aa  to  invite  emigra- 
tion, we  aball  see  hovr  fitly  the  scene  of  the  first  diapersion  of  tlie 
imrnan  race  is  assigned  to  Armenia. 

§  4.  The  earliest  gettlements  of  any  importance  in  the  ancient 
world  were  in  "the  plain  of  Shinar"  (Gen.  xi.  2),  the  later  Chal- 
AtBt,  about  the  lower  oourse  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Fersiut  Qulf.  In  connexion  with  these  Bettlements  the  Biblical 
narrative  transpprta  ns  back  to  a  time  when  "  the  whole  earth  was 
of  one  langoage  and  of  one  speech  "  (Gen,  ri.  1),  and  assigns  to  that 
region  the  development  of  those  distinctive  features  of  race  and 
language  which  arc  embodied  in  the  tripartite  diviwon  of  Noeh's 
descendants,  Shemites,  Hamites,  and  Japhetilee. 

S  5.  The  earliest  and  indeed  the  only  aystematie  statement  thnt 
wo  possess  SB  to  the  distribution  of  these  three  great  divisions  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  contained  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis. 
That  statement  assumes  the  form  of  a  genealogy ;  but  a  large 
ni^niixtnre  of  geogmphioal  information  is  oontuned  in  it,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  being  to  specify  not  only  the  natinrs,  but  the 
localities  wherein  they  lived,  and  thus  to  present  to  his  readers  a 
map  of  the  world  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  Some  of  the  names  are 
purely  geographical  designationa ;  Aram,  for  instance,  means  "high 
'ands;"  Canaan,  "low  lands;"  Eber,  the  land  "across"  the  rivet 
Euphrates ;  Sidon,  "  fishing  station ;"  Madai,  "  central  land ;"  Mii- 
raim,  in  the  dual  number,  the  "  two  Egypls ;"  Ophir,  "rich"  land, 
Tndeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
hurnan  race  had  originally  a  geographical  meaning :  Japheth,  the 
"  widely  extended "  region  of  the  north ;  Ham,  the  "  blact "  sml  of 
Egypt;  andShem,  the  "mountainous"  country. 

The  Mosaic  aorld. — The  world  appears  to  have,  been  divided  into 
-hree  aouea,  northern,  central,  and  Bouthem,  which  were  occupied 
respeclivBlT  by  the  deseandanta  of  Japheth,  Bhem,  and  Ham.  The 
namei^of  the  natione  may  be  in  most  cases  identified  with  the  clasucal 
name*  either  of  noes  or  plwes. 

(1,.)  The  Jap!ietit<s-^JKvaxi,  loniata,  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor; 
Elishah,  ^oliara,  in  the  same  countries!  Dodilnim,  Dardai^,  in  Illy- 
riouin  and  Troy;  Tiraa  in  Thrace;  Eiphath,  Shiprci  Jtfon/es,  mora  to 
the  north ;  Kittim,  Citium,  in  Cyprus  ;  Ashkenaz,  near  the  .4xn»u, 
or  Eaxinus  Footiis,  in  Fhrygia;  Qomer,  CimmerW,  in  CappwlociB  and  ia 
the 'Oi'rrwn ;  Tarshiah,  JarsT/s(?),  in  Citicia.  but  at  a  lat«r  age  undoubt- 
edly Tartessus  in  Spaioi  Tubal,  TSvxrmi,  in  Pontua;  Meahech,  MoKhi, 
in  Colohia;  Magog,  Gogareae,  in  northern  Armenia,  the  Biblical  nanio 
fop  the  Seyttiians  i  Togarmah,  in  Armenia ;  and  Madii  in  SfsdM. 

(3.)  T/it  S/uimite»--^lua,  EttrmiU,  in  Susijina;  Asshnr,  in  AByria; 
Arphaxad,  Arrapadhita,  in  narthem  ABsyru;  Lud,  Lydia;  Axata,iia 
Syria  and  Hesopotamia ;  the  deacendanta  of  Joktan,  in  AiablL 

(3.)  The  ffamilfS— Gush,  an  appellation  for  the  dart  races,  like  tho 
Greek  Ethiopia;  Mizraim  In  Egyptj  Phot  in  Liby'a;  Naphttthinl  *nd 
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Lshftbim  on  the  eoaxt  of  the  UeditermDeen,  west  of  Egypt;  C&phtanin 
In  Crate;  CaslOMni  from  the  Nile  to  the  border  of  Pafoatmei  Pathru- 
aim  in  the  Thebais;  Seba  in  Meroe;  Sabtah  on  the  westem  coast  of 
Bab-el-Maadeb;  Bavilob  still  mate  to  the  south;  SabMchah  ia  the 
Somauli  liountiy;  the  various  tribes  of  the  Oanaanitea  in  Faleatine  and 
Phceniciai  Nimrod  ia  Babylonia^  Raamah  and  Dedan,  on  the  south- 
western  coast  of  the  Persiau  Oulf. 


S  6.  The  limita  of  the  known  world  in  the  Mosaic  age  may  be 
fixed  at  the  following  points  :  in  tie  N,  the  Euxine  Sea ;  in  the  S. 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Ethiopia;  in  the  E.  the  range  of  Zagrua, 
whioh  bounda  the  Mesopotainian  plain  i  and  in  the  W,  the  Lihjwi 
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Desert  and  Mgftm  8«a.  The  knowledge  of  tbe  Hebrews  did  not 
extend  much  beyoad  these  limits  at  any  period  of  tlie  Old  Tetti^ 
ment  history;  even  within  those  limits,  eome  districts,  as  Asia 
UiDor,  were  wholly  unknown ;  while  others,  as  Armeuia  and  Asayria, 
were  hut  pertly  known.  The  only  couDtriea  with  which  the  He- 
brews had  intimate  acqtiaintance  were  those  immediately  adjacect 
to  them — B^ypt,  and  (in  connexion  wiUt  Bgypt)  Ethiopia,  the 
northern  part  of  Arabia,  Syrift,  Phoenicia,  Mesopotamia,  Aaayiia, 
and  Babylonia. 

§  7.  Egypt  was  the  land  ^vith  which  the  Hebrews  were  best 
acquainted :  it  was  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  Bible  history  the  seat 
of  a  powerfal  empire,  high  civilization,  and  exteoiled  commerce. 
Active  communication  was  maintained  between  Canaan  and  E^^pt 
in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  as  evidenced  by  Abraham's  visit  (Gen. 
xii.  10),  the  journey  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  uxvii.  25),  and  the 
trade  in  corn  (Oen.  xlii.  1).  The  lengthened  residence  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  before  the  Exodus,  the  alliance  which 
subsisted  between  the  two  conntiies  in  the  time  of  Solomcm,  and 
the  asylum  which  was  afforded  to  a  vast  number  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  eaptivity — all  combioed  to  establish  an  inti- 
mate relation  with  it,  and  account  for  the  numerous  references  to  it 
in  the  Bible. 

(1.)  ffbniM.— The  Scriptural  name  "Ham"  aeenu  to  be  idtmtictd 
with  the  indigenouB  aame  of  Egypt,  as  it  appew  in  hieroglyphics, 
"  Kbammi,"  and  refers  to  the  black  colour  of  the  soil;  the  name  was 
retained  in  that  of  the  town  Chenmiis,  The  Bpe<»al  name  in  Scriptural 
geography  was  "Hicraiiu,"  a  nouii  in  the  dual  number  ngnifyingthe 
t'M  (f.  e.  thB  Upper  and  Lower)  Misr,  the  Damn  by  which  Egypt  is  still 
■leeignated  by  the  Arata:  it  meaiu  "red  mud."  Occasionally  the  name 
occurs  in  the  singular  number,  "  Maaor,"  in  which  case  it  ii  more 
atriotiy  appropriate  to  Lower  Egypt  (Is.  lii,  6;  2  K.  jix.  24,  "beslBged 
placea,"  A.  V.).  "Mliraim"  is  occasionally  used  iu  the  same  restricted 
sense  (la,  ji.  li;  Jer.  jliv.  15).  We  must  also  notice  tha  poetical 
luuoe,  "Rahab"  (Pa.  luivii.  4,  liiiii.  10;  la.  li.  9),  an  image  of  tjie 
itrsnyth  (comp.  Is,  izx.  7)  or  violence  of  the  natioo. 

(2.)  Dicisions!  the  2fiis. — On  this  subject  our  information  at  an 
eariy  pciiod  i»  scanty.  The  name  "  Minairo  "  implies  that  the  name 
twofold  division,  which  prevailed  in  later  historical  tiroes,  existed  in  the 
earliest  period,  being  tased  on  tha  natural  features  of  the  country. 
These  dlviaions  were  named  by  the  Hehrews  "  Patbros"  and  "Maior," 
the  fonnar  reprBSBnting  the  Thebwd,  or  Upper  Epypt,  which  the 
Eabrewe  regarded  aa  tha  "  land  of  birth,"  ■'. '-  the  moiAs/- country  of  tbe 
EgjptianB  (Ez.  ijm.  14) :  it  was  tha  abode  of  tha  PBthruaim  (Gen.  i.  34). 
ThaNileisocoaaionally  uarued"8hihor"  (Is.xiiii.3;  Jer.ii.18);  but 
more  commonlj  "  Yeor"  (Oen.  ili.  1 ;  Ei.  i.  22),  after  tbe  Coptic  iaro, 
"  river ; "  the  Hebrews  also  applied  to  it  aometimes  the  t«rm  vom, 
"Bea"CIs.  xii.  5;  Es.  ixiii.  2;  Nab.  iil.  8). 

(3.)  Towns  and  Dialricts  noticed  m  the  Bible.— Tba  district  of  Ooshen 
■IT  Bamtses  (Oen.  xlvii.  11),  in  whieh  the  Israelite*  were  located,  w» 
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dtnatad  between  tbe  Delta  and  the  ArebLaa  Deselt,  on  the  ewrtern  ride 
of  the  Pe]iui«a  branch  of  the  Nile;  tha  Talley  now  called  Wadi-t- 
Tameylah  appears  to  be  tbe  exact  locality :  Rameaea  may  be  Che  name  ol 
thenomc  in  whjoli  Ooaheu  was  situated .  ThetomiH  noticed  are— Migdo. 
(Bz.  liv.  2),  Magdolura,  on  tbe  border  of  the  desert,  tbe  moet  northerly 
BS  Syene  was  tbe  most  southerly  of  tbe  towns  of  Egypt  (Ez.  ixii.  10, 
maiKi)i):  Sin,  Pilvai'in,  well  described  aa  the  "strength  of  Egypt" 
(GZ.KII.  15),  not  only  from  its  nntural  position  and  fortifications,  but 
as  oflbunanding  tbe  enti-ance  into  Egypt  iroia  tbe  north ;  it  was  Bituated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelusiae  branch  of  the  Nile:  Tahapanes  (Jer.  ij. 
'  16),  Tohpaches  (Jer.  iHv.  1),  or  Tehaphnehes  (Ei.  in.  IB),  Daphne, 
In  the  same  neighbourhood,  possessing  a  royal  palace  (Jer-  xliii.  9),  and 
evidently  a  place  of  importance  (Ez.  iix.  19) :  ZoaD  (Num.  liiL  22), 
Iritis,  on  tbe  Tauitic  bianch  of  the  Nile,  surrounded  by  a  fine  allu- 
vifO'plain,  "  the  field  of  Zoan"  (Ps.  IhtIU.  12),  the  residence  of  the 
21gt  and  23rd  dynasties,  and  regardfld  in  the  time  of  tbe  Prophets  as 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  (Ez.  xzz.  14):  Pi-beseth  (Ee.  ixx.  17), 
Babrata,  higher  up  the  course  of  tbe  river :  Pitbom,  Fatumua,  and 
Baamses,  Beroopotis  (Ex.  i.  11),  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelusisc  arm, 
which  were  built  by  the  Israelites  as  treasure-cities,  probably  for 
Ramesea  II. :  On  (Oen.  ili.  45),  or  A»en  (Ea.  xii.  17),  "  Ei-o-re  "  in- 
bieroglyphio^  meaning  "  abode  of  the  sun,"  and  hence  rendered  Betb~ 
shemBsh  (Jer-  iliii.  13)  by  tbe  Hebrews,  and  Beiiopol<3  by  the  Oreeisi 
the  magnificent  Temple  of  tbe  Smi,  of  which  Poti-pberab  was  priest 
(Gen.  ii.  45),  was  approached  by  an  areiiue  of  sphiniBs,  terminated 
by  two  fine  obelisks,  the  "  images  or  rather  columns  to  which  Jeremiah 
refers  (iliii.  13);  Moph  (Hob.  ii.  6J,  or  Nopb  (Jer.  ii.  IS),  Memphis, 
the  city  of  "princes  (Is.  xii.  13),  as  being  the  capital  of  Lower 
lilgypt;  it  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  NUe,  near  the  head  of 
the  Delta ;  the  "  idols  and  images,"  with  which  it  wsa  once  iavishly 
adorned,  have  now  utterly  disappeared  (Ez.  xix.  13):  Hanes  (Is.  iix. 
4),  probably  another  form  of  the  name  Tahpanbea;  No  (Ez.  iii.  14; 
Jer.  ilvi.  25),  or  No  Ammon  ('■  populous,"  Nob.  iii.  8),  TAtlt^,  the 
oapital  of  Upper  Egypt,  "utuate  among  the  rivers"  (Nah.  iii.  8),  being 
probably  surronnded  by  artificial  canals  communicating  with  the  Nile : 
lastly,  Byene  (Ez.  iiii.  10,  in.  6),  on  the  hordeni  of  Ethiopia.  Of 
the  above.mentioned  towns,  Higdol,  Tahpanlies,  Noph,  and  No  were  the 
chief  abodes  of  the  Jewish  eiilea  (Jer.  xUv.  1). 

5  8.  To  the  south  of  Egypt,  the  kingdom  of  Cush,  or  Ethiopia,  was 
one  of  high  antiquity,  possessing  two  capitals,  MeroS  (near  Daf>- 
htUah)  in  the  sotith,  and  NapAta  (Oebel  Birkei)  in  the  north,  which 
ored  its  importance  to  its  proximity  to '  liie  bonder  of  Egypt. 
A-Otive  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  was  maintained 
from  the  earliest  ages,  A  krge  portion  of  the  caravan-trade,  from 
Iiibya  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  other,  converged  to 
tbe  banks  of  t^e  Nile  in  this  district,  and  was  tiience  conveyed  to 
Egypt.  The  two  nations  were  frequently  ttnited  under  one  sovereign : 
Herodotus  (ii.  100)  records  that  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings  ruled  Egypt 
be&>re  the  time  of  Sesortasen  ;  and  we  liave  undoubted  evidence 
that  in  tha  latter  part  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  ah  Ethiopian  dynasty 
hel4  sway  over  Egypt.     Two  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  well 
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known  to  lis  from  Scripture :  So,  ot  SebidiUB,  the  My  d[  Hoabe* 
kiag  of  Israal  (2  K.  ivii.  4),  and  Tirhakah,  or  Taraohus,  who  cre- 
ated a  diversion  in  favour  of  Judaia  when  Seaaacherib  was  besieging 
JeruBalem  (2  K.  xix.  9) :  the  latter  appears  not  to  have  held  uadi- 
vided  sway,  Sethoa  being  contemporaneoDslj  the  ruler  of  Lower 

i^gypt. 

T/u  Ifotiaes  n/  Ciah  in  the  £iil«.— Th««e  are  numerona,  but  it  is 
difflciiJt  to  apply  them  all  to  the  Ethiopia  of  clanical  geograpbr.  In 
the  Prophets,  icdeed,  the  African  Ethiopia  ia  distinctly  definsd  u  to 
the  south  of  Syene  (Ex.  iiii.  10),  the  district  intended  being  that 
vhich  Hurrouuded  the  noi'them  capital  of  Naps-ta,  while  the  more 
(outhem  territory  of  HeroS  ia  described  as  "beyond  the  riven  of 
Ethiopia"  (la.  iviti.  l).  The.Airieau  Ethiopia  ia  undoubtedly  referred 
to  in  2  K.  lii.  9;  Pb.  liviii.  31;  Ib.  u.  4;  Ei,  iix.  *,  6.  In  other 
pasugea,  hawever,  the  term  ia  extended  to  all  the  dark  iscea  of  the 
aouth  (Jer.  liii.  23);  and  in  some  the  Asiatlo  or  Arabian  Cush  seema 
more  particularly  intended  (Qao.  ii.  13;  Job  iiviii.  IS  ;  Uab.  iii.  7). 

§  0.  Arabia  bounded  Palestine  on  tno  of  its  sides,  viz.  the  south 
and  eaat.  Its  inhabitants  were  in  some  iusttuices  connected  with  the 
Hebrews  by  the  ties  of  a  common  descent,  and  in  others  by  the 
commercial  relations  which  from  an  early  period  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  The  chaiacter  both  of  the  country  and  of  the 
inhabitants  prevented  the  Hebrews  from  penetrating  into  the  country, 
and  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  localities;  still  they 
must  have  known  much  relating  to  its  physical  features,  its  natural 
productioue,  and  its  wandering  tribes. 

(1.)  iVanw.— The  name  of  "Arabia"  doea  not  occur  until  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  even  then  refers  only  to  a  fen  vaudering  tribes  in  the 
northern  dietricta.  The  special  name  applied  by  the  Hahrews  to  the 
iiorthero  part  of  the  country  was  Eretz-Kedera,  i.  e.  "  Land  ot  the 
Eaat"  (Qen.  iiv.  6  ;  Matt.  ii.  1),  while  the  raQiainder  of  the  oountcy 
waa  broadly  described  an  "the  South"  (Matt.  iLi.  42).  The  district 
immediately  S.  of  Paleetine  was  named  Edom  or  fdanuBa. 

(2.)  Flaces  ami  roitns.— The  notices  in  the  Bible  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  commercial  districts  of  Arabia.  Active  trade  was  carried  on 
between  Tyre  and  the  tribes  on  the  shoree  of  the  Persian  Qulf,  Dedan 
and  Rwimah,  as  well  as  with  Sheba  and  Uial  in  the  8.  (Ez,  iivii.  15, 
19,  20,  22);  the  "travelling  companies  of  Dedanim"  (Is.  iii.  13)  were 
evidently  the  carriars  who  monopolized  the  caravan  trade  of  Central 
Arabia:  their  trade  conaiated  in  ivory  and  ebony,  which  were  Indian 
productions,  and  embroidered  Btuffe,  which  they  probably  manufac- 
tured themselves.  The  notices  of  Sheba  are  numerous :  its  productions 
were  apiocB,  frankincenao,  "the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country"  (Jer. 
vi.  20),  gold  and  precious  stones  fl  K.  i.  2;  Ps.  lixii.  15;  Ib,  Is.  6j 
Ez.  xxvii.  22).  The  queen  who  visited  Solomon  was  undoubtedly  from 
this  country  :  "the  companies  of  Sheba"  (Job  vi.  19)  traded  north- 
wards as  far  as  Petca.  Uzal  is  probably  noticed  in  Es.  iivii.  19,  oi 
trading  with  Tyre  from  its  port  Javan  in  "bright  iron  (i.<.  ateol), 
eaasia,  and  calamus;"  the  same  Jatiin  is  noticed  in  Joel  iii.  S  as  imports 
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lug  bUtbs  from  th«  K.  O^iir  ii  mentionod  in  ciMiiiMdon  wtth  tba 
oommeroe  of  Solomou ;  if  it  WW  oa  (fae  OOasb  of  Arabia,  «i  aeems  to 
be  implied  in  Qea.  x.  29,  it  van  probably  in  the  ueighbourliood  of  the 
modern  Aden,  The  poeitioiu  of  Mesha  and  Sephor,  which  ore  pvea  aa 
the  Imtita  of  Arabia  (Qea.  x.  SO),  ore  uaoertaiii ;  the  fonner  ma;  be 
.  idealjcal  with  Jfuia,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  latter 
with  Saphar,  the  modern  Dap/tar,  on  the  louthera  coast.  The  Hidian- 
ito«  were  aoti™  traders  in  the  N.  of  Arabia;  they  ware  the  merehant- 
juen  who  took  Joaeph  into  Egypt  (Gen.  zuili.  ZS)  t  their  "  camels  and 
dromedaries"  (Is.  Iz.  6)  were  the  meant  by  whii^  the  northern  trade 
was  carried  on :  their  wealth  is  noticed  in  Judg.  Tiii.  '26.  Other  tlibea 
adapted  the  pastoral  nomadio  life  whioh  still  prBvails  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Arabia:  the  "flocba  of  Kedar  «od  the  rams  of  Kebuoth" 
(la.  Iz.  7)  wandered  over  the  deeerta  to  the  E.  of  lUestine,  aod  supplied 
the  markets  of  Tyre :  the  dait  tents  of  the  former  people  were  so 
familiar  to  the  Jews  (Pb.  oii.  5;  Cant.  i.  5),  that  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  for  the  whole  of  Arabia  (Is.  ixi.  IT),  or  peiJispa 
rather  for  the  uomadic  ti-ibes  (the  Bedouina)  as  distinct  from  the 
dwelleia  in  villages,  whose  diBtri(>tB  were  named  Hazor  (Jer.  xlix.  28). 
The  Nebaioth  seem  to  have  roamed  sa  f»r  as  the  Euphrates,  .for  they 
are  uotioed  in  the  AssyriaTi  inscnptions  of  Sennacherib,  under  the  name 
jVoAalu,  SB  having  been  defeated  by  him.  At  a  later  period  they  became 
active  traders,  and  seem  to  have  transferred  their  resideiuMi  to  the 
noighbonrhood  of  Petra  (Strab.  ivi.  p.  779;  Died.  Sic.  ii.  48).  The 
Ha^rilea  (1  Chron.  V.  10),  or  Hsgarenes  (Fs,  luiiii.  6),  the  Agrai  ot  the 
geographers,  were  a  roaming  tribe  of  Isbmaelites  ocoupying  a  portion  of 
Northern  Arabia  to  the  E.  of  Paleatine;  they  are  noticed  in  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions,  under  the  name  Haganmu,  as  having  been  defeated 
by  Sennacherib.  The  towns  that  deaervB  notice  are  few,  Elath,  ^lana, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  .^lanitic  Qulf ;  David  secured  it  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  and  Solomon  thence  fitted  out  bis  fleet  for  Ophir  (1  K.  ix.  26) :  it 
WBH  subsequently  lost  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  m  the  reign  of  Jorun 
{2  E.  viii.  ^0),  regained  by  Uzziah  (3  K.  xiv.  23),  and  again  lost  throng 
its  conquest  by  Rezin  (2  K.  xvi.  6).  Eiion-Oeber,  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  ehaimel,  was  t^  port  whence  the  fleet  actually  sailed.  Petra  is 
undoubtedly  noticed  under  the  name  of  3elah,  each  of  these  names 
meaning  "rock:"  it  was  taken  by  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  7),  and  after- 
wards by  the  Moabites  (Is.  xvi.  1) ;  its  position  and  its  natural  strength 
Fendered  it  an  important  aoquisilion  for  military  purposes;  equity 
great  was  its  commercial  importance,  «a  the  central  spot  whither  the 
routea  from  Babylon,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Southern  Arabia,  Egjpt,  and 
IVre  converged.  Bozrah  was  anothar  important  town  of  the  Edomitea 
(Qen.  xxxvi.  33),  whose  destruction  vras  froqueutly  pcedisted  by  the 
rrepheta(Is.  xxiiv.  e,  Ixiii.  1;  Am.  i.  12);  it  was  situated  to  the  N. 
of  Petra,  at  Btaairah.  The  positionH  of  the  otl^er  ancient  oapitaJs  of 
the  kings  of  Edom,  Dinhab^,  Avitb,  Behoboth,  and  Pau  (Qen.  xixvi. 
S3,  35,  37,  SB),  cannot  be  identified. 

S  10.  Syria,  was  conl^gaous  to  Palestine  on  its  northern  tmd  north- 
mstein  border.  The  Uebrevra  were  familiar  with  it  from  an  early 
period :  the  patriarchs  bad  passed  through  it  on  their  joumeys  to 
and  frora  the  knd  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Abraham  had  a  native  of 
Damascus  as  his  steward.  -At  a  later  period,  in  the  earlj  days  of 
the  monarohy,  David  extended  bis  dominion  over  the  whole  o( 
b8 
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Syria  to  the  tunkH  of  the  Euphrates ;  Solomon  retained  it  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  ici^n,  and  carried  on  an  active  trade  along,  ita 
auutiiem  frontier  with  Babylon  and  the  East.  Stilt  later,  the 
STrianB  were  constantly  engaged  in  wnra  with  the  Hebrews,  until 
they  were  thcmseWes  carried  into  c^tivity  by  the  Aasyrkna. 

(I.)  Same, — Tha  Biblical  name  of  this  distliot  wh  "  Aram,"  whioU 
Bzteoded  to  the  "  bi^hlanda  "  on  both  lidei  of  the  Euphnt«.  The 
name  "Svria"  appean  to  be  rh  abbrevintioa  of  Auyria,  mtroduoed  by 
Gtreek  wntete. 

(2.)  DiatriGts  and  To^tms. — Syri^  wu  divided  into  iGTerBl  difltricts,  of 
which  we  may  nolice  Arum-Muu^uh  (1  Chron.  zii.  6),  between  Falea- 
tine  and  Damaecue  ;  Aram  of  DamiaoiiH  (3  Sara.  viii.  5;  Is.  vii.  8,  xtU. 
3),  the  district  eurrouitdiiig  tha  town  of  that  name  ;  and  Zobah  (1  8am. 
liv.  4T ;  2  Sam.  viii.  3),  an  extensive  dietrict  to  the  north  of  Damaaciu, 
reaobioK  from  Pbcenicia  to  the  Euphratea.  Of  the  towiu,  Damatcua 
and  Hamath  were  the  moat  importuit.  The  first  waa  beautifully 
situated  on  tlie  banka  of  the  Abana  {Barrada)  and  Pharpar  (2  E.  v. 
12),  and  ia  noticed  ae  early  aa  the  time  of  Abraham  (Oen.  liv.  15, 
XV.  2).  Baioath  waa  situated  on  the  Orontea,  aud  oommanded  the, 
paaa  into  Faleatine  between  the  ranged  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon : 
"the  entering  in  of  Hamath"  (2  K.  liv.  25i  2  Chron.  vii.  8}  waa  the 
key  of  Faleatine  on  the  north;  hence  Hamath,  with  Biblah,  which 
was  in  ite  terntory.  is  frequeolly  noticed  in  conueiion  with  militaiy 
operationa  (2  E,  liv.  2S,  iiiii.  33,  iiv.  21),  and  its  conquest  was  a 
Bubject  of  pride  to  the  Ateyriau  monarcbe  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  lii.  VS). 
The  district  of  Hamath  was  regarded  as  the  ext^ine  northerly  limit  of 
the  promised  Isnd  (Num.  iiiiv.  8 ;  Ec  xlvii.  17).  In  addition  to 
these  we  may  notice  Tiphsah  (1  K.  iv.  34),  Thaptacva,  an  importuit 
point,  as  conunandin^  one  of  the  fords  of  the  Euphrates ;  Belbon 
(£e.  xzvii.  18),  near  Damascus,  famed  for  its  wine  ;  Tadmor,  Palmyra, 
built,  or,  more  probably,  enlarged,  by  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  18),  as.a  com- 
mensal entreptt  for  the  caravan-trade  between  Faleatine  nnil  Babylon; 
and  Berothei  (3  Sam.  viii.  8),  or  Chun  (1  Cliron.  xnii  8)— p^u^ 
Birtha  on  the  Euphrates. 

5 11.  Phoenicia  was  contiguous  to  Palestine  on  its  northern 
frontier  along  the  aea  coast,  and  waa  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  partly 
from  the  onterprise  of  its  merchants,  and  partly  from  the  alliance 
which  existed  between  the  two  countries  in  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon.  Wars  occaMonally  occurred  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  numerous  propbeoies  were  d^ected  against  the  e^tal,  Tyte. 

(1.)  Samt. — No  general  name  for  this  country  appears  in  the  Biblet 
it  was  r^arded  as  a  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  being  a  msritima 
district. 

(2.)  Tovna  and  Dietricti. — The  following  places  may  be  regai^d  as 
the  abodes  of  ttte  tribes  noticed  m  the  Howuo  table  (Oen.  i.  15-18),  in 
Iheir  order  from  S.  to  S. : — Arldua,  of  the  Arvaditea,  whose  skiU  in  - 
seamanship  ia  mentioned  by  Ezeltiel  (iivii.  8,  11);  Sinna,  a  mountmn 
fortress  of  no  historisal  note,  of  the  Biuitea;  Simgra,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  EleiithBrus,  of  the  Zomaritaa  ,-  Area,  of  the  Arkltee  ;  and 
Bidou,  which  may,  perhaps,  he  intended  ea  the  name  r>f  a  distrint 
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rather  tbtm  of  the  tova,  in  the  (cnee  in  which  Homer  unea  SidoiiU 
(Od.  liii.  285).  Sidon  ia  fraqueutly  noticed^  it  wu  in  the  earlieet 
ages  regarded  sa  the  "  border  of  the  Cunuuutea"  (Qen.  x.  19))  a. 
little  later  Jacob  speiiks  of  it  aa  "  the  huTen  of  the  sea,  the  haven  of 
shipe"  (OsD.  illi:.  V.i).  Although  Dominallj  within  the  limits  of  the 
promised  land,  it  wa£  never  conquered  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  i.  31). 
It  nas  emphaticallj  the  "great  Sidon"  (Joah.  li.  S),  whoee  mer- 
ohanta  "  paseed  over  the  sea  "  (Is.  iiiii,  2).  At  a  later  period  we  have 
notice  of  Syliiua  aa  the  abode  of  the  Oiblites  (Josh.  xiii.  5),  the  best 
ehipbuilderB  in  Phceuioia  (Ez.  iivii.  9),  and  the  "  BtonB-equareni " 
employed  in  the  building  of  Solomon'R  temple  (1  K.T.  18).  Zarephath, 
or  Sarepta  (I  K.  ivii.  9;  Obad.  20;  comp.Luke  if.  26),  was  a  small 
town  about  midway  between  Sidon  and  Tjra.  Tyre  ia  not  noticed 
until  the  time  of  Joshua  (lix.  29),  though  probably  an  older  town  than 
Sidon,  and,  aubaeqaently,  of  much  more  importance  in  relation  to 
Paleatine ;  the  propheta  expatiate  upon  its  "perfect  beauty"  [Ea. 
xxvii.  3  ;  comp.  Hos.  ix.  13)  and  its  commercial  greatneea— "  the  cil^ 
whose  merchanta  are  princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of 
the  earth"  (La.  xiiii.  B);  Ezekiel  (xxvii.)  in  particular  pvea  a  detailed 
account  of  the  oountries  with  whiidi  it  interohanged  Its  wares.  Achzib, 
the  later  £'cdippa,  was  on  the  aea-coast  (JoKb.  lii.  29);  Acoo  (Judg.  i.  31), 
■  BfterfFarda  called  Ptolemaie  (Acts  xxi.  7),'ft  little  to  the  N.  ot  Carmelj 
and  Dor,  or  Vara,  to  the  S.  of  it  (Joah.  li  2,  x¥ii.  11). 

§  12.  Meaopotamia  was  situated  eastward  of  Syria  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  close  connexion  betWMn  the  Hebrews 
and  the  AramEeana  of  this  distiict  is  marked  hj  sereral  cjrcmn- 
atances :  here  Abraham  sojourned  on  his  pass^e  to  Canaan  (Q«n. 
xi.  31):  here  Isaac's  wife,  liebecca,  spent  ber  early  days  (Qen. 
xxtT.  10) ;  here  Jaoob  Berved  Laban  (Geu.  xzfiii.  5) ;  and  here  the 
sncestorg  of  the  Israelitish  tribes,  with  tlie  exception  of  Benjamin, 

(1.)  Jfanw.— The  Biblical  mune  of  this  Country  ia  "Aram-naLariim," 
i.e.  "Aram  of  the  two  rivera"  (Tigiia  and  Euphrates)  (Oen.  xxIt.  10). 
The  term  "Aram,"  t'.«.  "highland,"  would  restrict  the  original  appli- 
oatioD  of  the  uame  to.  the  mountainous  distdet  about  the  upper  courses 
of  the  rivers.  A  portion  of  It  was  oalled  "  Padan-Aram, "  i.e.  "the 
cultivated  land  of  the  highlands"  (Qen.  xzr.  20,  xxviii  2),  being  probably 
the  district  imniodiately  adjacent  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  another  portion 
"Aram  Beth-rehob"  (2  Sam.  i.  6),  the  poaition  of  which  is  uncertain. 

(2.)  Toums  and  Places. — These  are  conuaoted  either  with  tiie  history 
of  Abraham  or  with  the  Assynan  wars.  Haraa  (Qen.  li.  31)  was 
situated  in  the  N'.'W.,  on  the  river  Bellas;  it  was  identical  with  tbs 
daaaioal  Chamc ;  it  appears  to  have  been  a  plaoe  of  oonslderahle  trade 
in  EEekiel'a  time  (Ez.  iivii.  23).  "TTr  of  the  Chaldees"  ia  by  man;r 
Buppoaed  to  be  at  Edesta,  in  the  same  neighbourhood;  by  others  it 
has  been  placed  to  the  S.W.  of  Nineveh ;  it  was  probably  a  dittrict, 
and  not  a  town,  and  we  son  only  aay  with  certainty  that  it  waa  to  the 
B.  of  Harao  (Oen.  xi.  31).  The  district  of  Oomn  (2  K.  lix.  12), 
whither  a  oolony  of  Israelites  was  transplanted  (2  K.  xvii.  6  ;  1  Chron. 
T.  86),  lay  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Habor  '"  "       "  "■■   ""' 
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SO),  Circamaa,  at  Hie  junctiod  of  the  Chkbom,  the  •cene  of  the  great 
battle  be<ween  Necho  and  NebucbadnaEsar ;  Hena,  lo.wer  down  the 
riTCT  at  -inatAo  ;  and  Sapharvaim,  Sippara,  on  the  bordera  of  Babylonia, 
the  ci4>ture  of  wbich  Is  noticed  io  Uie  Aaiyriao  iuacriptioiiB  (2  K.  srii. 
24,  lii.  13).  The  positiooi  of  Rraeph  aod  TheUsaar  (2  K.  lii.  12)  are 
Bocertain :  the  former  ii  suppoaed  to  be  JtiaapAa,  od  the  W.  of  the 
Euphrates,  S.W.  of  Th«{)i»cu>,  and  the  latter,  Teleda,  in  the  sam* 
dicvctioD. 

§  13.  Babylonia  aad  Assyria  were  at  diEFerect  periods  the  seats  of 
the  mOBt  powerfal  empireH  of  WeBtem  Aaia,  Their  early  import- 
'nnce  is  testified  by  the  notice  of  their  capitals  in  (be  Mosaic  ethno- 
logical fable  (Gen.  x.  10-13).  !n  the  time  of  Abraham  a  powerful 
confederacy  issued  from  those  regiona,  which  extended  its  conquests 
for  a  white  almost  to  the  shorea  of  the  Mediterranean  (Gen.  xiv.). 
At  a  still  later  period  the  Assyrian  atmies  overran  Palestine,  carried 
the  ten  tribes  captive,  and  threatened  the  destnietion  of  Jerusalem 
itself.  This,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  Babylonian  dynasty, 
which  succeeded  to  the  supremacy  of  the  west  after  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh. by  Cyaxares.  The  remnant  of  the  Jewish  nation  was 
carried  into  captivity,  and  passed  a  lengthened  [leriod  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

(1.)  JTarius.  — The  southern  district  of  Babylonia  was  known  » 
^■ShiDBT."  and  sometime*  aa  the  "land  of  the  ChaldieanB:"  ABSyna 
naa  designated  "  Aashur,"  after  the  original  occupant  of  that  district. 

■  ^^.)  CapittUs  of  Soiyfonia.— The  Bible  gives  the  names  of  four  cities  as 
having  heen  originally  founded  by  Nimrodiuthe  plain  of  Shinar — Babel, 
Erech,  Acoad,  and  (^Inab  (Oen.  1. 10);  in  addition  to  these,  ns  have 
notice  of  Ellaaar  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  The  sites  of  these  towns  have  not  been 
identified  with  certainty,  (i.)  II  ia  doubtful  whether  the  Babel  of 
Nimrod's  kingdom  ia  the  same  as  the  Babylon  of  histoiy,'  which  was 
of  oomparatively  recent  date.  The  name  "  Babel"  is  supposed  to  mean 
-"  gate  of  Belus,"  and  we  may  perhaps  identify  it  with  a  town  which 
was  dedicated  to  Belua,  and  probably  bore  the  nameof  Belus,  the  site  of 
which  ia  marked  by  the  mound  of  Niger,  about  50  mile*  to  the  S.E.  of 
Babylon,  (ii.)  Erech,  the  residence  of  the  Archevitee,  may  be  identified 
with  the  modem  Waria,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  Uie  Euphrates, 
about  80  miles  8.K.  of  Babylon ;  (iii.)  Acoad  with  th"  remains  at 
Akier-kaf,  near  Bnghdad:  (iv.)  Calneh  with  the  classical  Cteslplvin: 
(t.)  Ellassr  with  Benkereh,  about  15  iuiles  S.E.  of  Warka.  The  fame  of 
these  citlea,  howovw,  was  whoUy  eclipsed  by  the  rise  of  the  later 
oapital  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphratea— the  Babylon  of  history,  ti) 
which  the  name  of  Babel  was  (j-ansferred — the  ruins  of  which  at  NiUaA 
■till  strike  the  beholder  with  astonishment.  This  city  is  described  at 
length  in  a  future  ch^tfr. 

(3.)  Capitals  itf  Assyria. — These  are  deecribed  in  the  following  terms 
in  the  Bible:~"Out  of  that  laud  went  forth  Asahur,  and  builded 
Sineveb,  and  the  city  Behoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Besen  between  Nineveh 
andCalah:  the  same  is  a  groat  city"  (Qon.  i.  11, 12).  The  identdficft- 
tion  of  these  places  is  not  yet  sati^actorilv  settled.  The  mounds 
opposite  Mosul,  named  Kouyunjik  and  Nriin  Yvmii.  no  doubt  repreeen^ 
Ntnavsh,  or  a  portion  of  it:  it  haa  been  further  conjeotured  that  th|) 
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aty  may  have  extended  over  the  vhole  quadnnguUr  epoce  inalosed 
between  the  four  paints,  Koaautgik,  A'imroiid,  Khoraabad,  and  KaratrUes, 
in  which  ome  Jonah's  (Jflscription  of  it  bb  "a  city  of  three  days'  joiimey" 
would  be  Btrictly  Terified:  this,  however,  ia  not  decided.  If  Calafa  be 
identiSed  'with  ^a/aA-5Aergaf ,  aa  the  name  suggeets,  then  Simrovd  voii\A 
naturally  represent  the  "  great"  city  of  BeBen,  which,  according  to  the 
Bible,  waa  between  Calah  and  Nineveh.  Bdioboth  or  Rehoboth  Ir 
cannot  be  fixed  at  any  place:  Vba  name  describes  the  "broad,  open 
s^et.  "  of  an  Oriental  town. 

.  §14.  With  regard  to  the  opinions  of  tie  Hebrews  an  to  the  form, 
the  size,  aii4  diviEiooB  of  the  earth,  our  inforrofttion  is  but  scftoty,' 
bMCg  derived  wholly  from  soattered  notices,  miuij  of  which  occur 
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in  the  poetioil  books  of  the  Bible,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  con- 
strued too  rigidly, 

(1.)  The  earth  wob  drciikr  (Ii.  xl.  22),  with  Jenmlea)  in  ib  Dsntrg 
(Ei.  T.  5)  or  navel  'Judg.  ii.  37  ;  Ex.  uxviii.  12).  tfid  bouudBd  on  nil 
ndwbT  the  ooedo  (Deut.  ixx.  13;  Job  xzvi.  10;  Fa.  cixxix.  6;  ProT. 
viii,  27).  The  pusagee  we  Lave  quoted  oumot  indeed  be  coondered  u 
ooncliuivB ;  for  a  pluce  mAj  be  described  sa  central];  situated,  without  any 
idea  of  a  circle  entering  into  our  minda,  and  Jeroaalem  waa  tmdoubtodtjr 
HO  situated  with  regard  to  the  great  seata  of  power,  Egypt  and  He- 
aopotamia.  Still  the  liew,  dariTud  prtmi  foot  from  the  words  in  Ez. 
T.  h,  harmonizes  with,  what  experience  would  lead  ua  to  expect,  and  it 
was  retained  on  the  'strength  of  that  paaaaga  by  a  larsa  aectton  of  tbs 
Christian  world  even  bo  late  sa  the  14th  oentuir,  aa  inataiioed  io  the 
map  of  the  world  still  existing  in  Hereford  cathe^al. 

(3.)  The  earth  was  divided  into  four  qnartera,  corresponding  to  the 
four  poinle  of  the  compass :  the  moat  usual  metbod  of  deecribing  these 
waa  by  their  poaition  relatliely  to  a  peison  looking  towards  the  eaat, 
io  wbich  case  the  terms  "  before,"  "  Behind,"  "  the  right  hand,"  ajid 
"  the  left  band,"  would  repreaent  respectively  E.,  W.,  S,,  and  N.  (Job 
jLiiii.  8,  9).  OceaaioDallj  they  were  deacribed  relatively  to  the  eun'a 
coune,  "the  rising,"  "the  setting,"  "the  brilliant  quarter"  (Ea.  j\. 
24),  and  "the  dark  quarter"  (Ez.  ixvi.  20),  representing  the  four 
pomts  in  the  same  order.  The  north  appeani  to  have  been  regarded 
aa  the  highest,  and  so  the  heaviest,  portion  of  the  earth'a  suifaoe  (Job 

^3.)  The  Hebrewa,  aa  other  primitive  nations,  gave  an  nndne  import* 
anoe  to  the  earth,  in  comparison  with  the  other  parts  of  the  univerae. 
Jt  was  the  contral  body,  to  which  sun,  moon,  uid  stan  were  striotly 
anbordiuate.  The  heaven  was  regarded  aa  the  roof  of  man'a  abode  — 
the  curtiun  of  the  tent  stretched  out  for  bis  protection  (Fa.  ay.  2  ;  Is. 
il.  22) :  it  was  euppoaod  to  rest  on  the  6<^es  of  the  earth  a  circle,  where 
it  hod  its  "  found&tiona  "  (2  Sam.  iiii.  8)  and  its  mssaive  pillars  (Job 
nvi.  II).  It  waa  the  "  firmament "  for  the  support  of  the  reservoira  of 
the  rain  (Gen,  i.  7 ;  Fa,  cilviii.  4),  wliich  deeoended  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  H  i  la.  iriv.  18)  and  doore  (Ps.  Inviii.  23).  The  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  were  fixed  in  thia  heaven,  and  had  their  respoctive 
offices  assigned  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  the  wants  and  convenience 
of  the  earth  (Gen.  L  14-18;  Fa.  civ.  ia-23).  .  Beneath  the  esrtb  wui 
>A(dI,  "hell,"  whioh  extended  beoestb  the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  S,  S),  and 
was  thuB  supposed  to  lie  contenninoua  with  the  upper  world:  it  had  in 
poetical  language  its  gates  (Ii.  siiviii,  10)  and  baia  (Job  ivii.  13),  and 
was  the  abode  of  deputed  spirits,  "the  house  wpointed  for  the  living  " 
(Job  III.  23). 

§  15.  Before  quitting  the  anbject  of  early  Biblical  geography,  it 
would  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  Hebrew  names  a 


tained  aa  the  deaignatione  of  the  tribes  or  the  couutriea  inhabited  by 
thein  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Teetament.  Our  tm&alatore 
have  unforttiuKlely  adopted  the  claaaical  names  instead,  and  thua  we 
have  "Mesopotamia"  for  Aran-Naliaraiin;  "Ethiopia"  for  Cuah  i 
"Chaldiea"  for  (3baBdim ;.  "  Graecia "  for  Javan;  "Armenia"  ftir 
Ararat ;  and-  "  Awyria  "  for  A«sIuit. 
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§  1 .  Homer :  the  extent  and  nonrcea  of  bia  informfttion.  PrograM  of 
maritime  discovery,  g  S,  General  vjewsoftlieeai-th'B  form.  §  3.  Its 
diviMons.  §  4.  Real  geography— Greece,  A«ia  Minor,  Ao.  %  5. 
PoetiCfll  geography,     §  6.  Hasiod.    §  7.  JEachyliu.    §  8.  Pindar. 

§  1.  The  earliest  description  of  the  world  in  classical  literature  is 
found  in  the  Honaeric  poeiOB.  Without  fixing  the  date  of  their 
oomposilioD,  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  repreaent  the  view's 
of  the  Greeks  from  about  the  10th  lo  the  8lh  century  b.c.  Homer 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna:  however  this  may 
be,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  poems  theiuselvea  that  he  had 
iiveii  for  some  time  in  Greece  ;  hia  descriptions  are  those  of  an  eye- 
vritacsB :  he  must  have  been  aoquaiaWd  with  all  that  lies  aouthwards 
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of  the  Ambraoian  Gulf  on  the  western  ooast,  and  of  Oljmpus  on  the 
MBtem,  though  more  intiiiiately  mtb  some  paita  thim  others.  Tho 
wBBtem  coast  of  Asia  Minor  waa  also  known  to  him.  Beyond  these 
limits  his  information  waa  evidently  derived  from  vague  reports, 
and  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  whence  these  reports  were 
obtained.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  we  must  caet  a  glance  at  the 
progress  of  early  maritime  discovery.  The  Greeks  themselves  wero 
not  a  seafaring  race  in  that  age  :  a  voyage  from  Greece  to  Troy  waa 
regarded  as  a  hazardous  undertaking ;  to  Africa  or  Egypt,  a  terrible 
affair  (Oi.iii. 318);  to  Phconicia  no  lew  so  (//.  vi.  291).  Even  the 
ieafaring  Pbfeacisns  considered  a  voyage  round  the  coaEt  of  Greece 
from  Scheria  to  Eubtsaa  lon^  one  (0<j.  vii.  321).  The  Greeks  must 
therefore  have  heard  of  distant  lands  from  other  more  enterprising 
nations — among  which  we  may  notice  firstly  the  Phcenicians,  and 
Hcondly  the  Cariana  and  Cretans. 

(1.)  TTie  Phanicianii. — The  Ffaceaiciana  carried  on  a  miMt  extended 
eommerce  long  before  the  age  of  Homer;  the  coaata  of  Spun  (Tarabish) 
and  of  Northera  Africa  were  famiHar  to  thein ;  in  short,  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  a  Phcsnician  lake.  From  their  coloniea  about  the  Boaporua 
they  tairied  on  trade  with  the  Eaiine,  and  in  other  directlDns  (aa  we 
know  from  Scripture)  with  Syria,  Armonii,  Southern  Arabia,  Africa, 
and  India.  They  had  settled  on  the  islands  of  the  .iSlgsan,  and  even  on 
the  moiuland  of  Greece,  and  Homer  apeaka  of  them  (Od.  iv.  415,  458  j 
II,  uiii.  743)  in  terms  which  prove  that  the  Phcenioians  carried  on  an 
active  trade  in  those  parte ;  Gurinth  in  particular  had  riaen  to  wealth 
J//,  ii.  570)  through  their  preaenoe.  Their  influence  is  strongly  marked 
m  Homaric  geography  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  distant 
points'  DOti(»d,  such  aa  the  Ocean,  the  Cimmerians,  the  Ocean  mouth, 
Atlaa.  the  land  of  ^tea,  &c.,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  only  through  the 
reports,  designedly  obscured  and  invested  with  terror,  of  the  Phtenician 

(2.)  The  Cariam. — The  Carians  appeal  to  have  been  the  earliest  race 
connected  with  the  Greeka,  who  established  themselves  as  a  naval 
power  in  the  Mgaiai  sea.  They  were  the  "corsaira"  of  antiquity 
(Thuc.  i.  8),  and  bad  stAtions  on  most  of  the  islands  as  well  aa  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor.  They  alao  poaseasod  Cius  on  the  ftupontia, 
whence  they  traded  with  the  shores  of  the  £uiine  Sea. 

(3.)  Tie  Cretans. — The  Cretena  succeeded  the  Cariana  in  their  naval 
anpremaoy :  to  Minoa  waa  aaaigned  the  credit  of  having  swept  away 
inracy  from  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  (Thuc.  i.  i),  reducing  the 
Carians  to  peaceable  eubmission,  and  proeeeuting  naval  eipeditiana  as 
fcr  as  Pbienicia  in  one  direction  (Herod,  i.  2)  and  Sicily  in  the  other 
IHerod.  vii.  170).  The  period  of  Cretan  supremacy  is  placed  before  the 
Ttqjan  War,  at  which  time  it  had  declined  (/[.  ii.  B52j. 

(4.)  The  Jrgonaidia  Hxfudifion.—Tbe  legend  of  this  eicpeditioD  was 
Iffob^ly  founded  on  the  accounts,  which  some  of  theee  seafaring  nationa 
oommonicated,  about  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  Euiine  Sea  and  tbo 
dangers  that  attended  ita  navigation.  That  the  Oreeka  themaelvas 
undertook  such  an  expedition  we  think  highly  improbable  ;  but  we  see 
tLO  grounds  for  doubtmg  tliat  the  Phcenieian*  carried  on  an  active  trado 
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(cora  ProneotuB,  oad  the  Ciiriaiu)  froia  Clue  ;  and  thnt  the  oommnnrtU 
route,  which  was  known  to  eiiat  ia  later  timea  between  Csntral  AaJA 
iDd  Europe,  b;  tiie  OiuB  to  tlu)  Caspian,  uid  thence  by  the  couTsas  of 
the  Cyrus  and  the  Fhagis  to  the  Euiiae,  was  established  as  early  aa  tha 
period  we  are  now  describing.  The  Btory  of  the  Argonauts,  as  it  cornea 
before  ub,  ia  evldeatly  the  &bncation  of  many  generationa.  Homer 
{Od.  zii.  G9  ff.)  merely  notices  the  passage  of  tlw  Argo  between  tha 
whirling  rocks  on  ite  return  from  Mma.  The  golden  fleece  is  Srst 
noticed  by  a  writer  of  Solon's  age  (Stmb.  i.  p.  46),  and  the  eailiost 
detailed  account  now  eitaat  is  that  of  Piadar  (P^M.  iv.)  The  positioii 
'  of  JSuM — ttie  mute  which  the  Argonauts  pursued — and  the  extent  of 
their  voyage — were  altered  and  enjorged  fiom  time  to  time  to  suit  the 
get^rapbi^  knowledge  of  the  day. 

§  2.  Homerlsstyledby  Strabo  the  "authorof  get^raphioalexperi- 
menUl  science,"'  in  reference  tc  the  particular  knowladga  of  place* 
nod  institutiona  displayed  in  his  poems.  In  as  far  as  the  actual 
experience  of  Homer  or  his  countrymen  is  concerned,  he  fuliymerits 
the  praise  bestowed  »ipoii  him  by  Strabo ;  but  beyond  this  range 
his  geography  ia  involved  in  inestrlcable  confusion.  Homer  had 
nu  idea  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth :  he  conceived  it  to  be 
the  up[ier  surface  of  a  body  of  great  thickness,  which  was  as 
round  as  the  shield  of  Achilles  (/?,  iviii.  607X  and  so  flat  that  a 
god  could  look  across  it  from  LycJa  to  Scheria  (  Od.  v.  282).  This 
drcular  surface  was  edged  by  a  river  named  Oceanns,  just  bh  a 
shield  is  bordered  by  ita  rim.  On  either  side  of  this  body,  he  con- 
ceived a  domed  covering  to  rest,  the  Armament  of  heaven  on  the 
upper  aide,  and  on  the  lower  surface  Tartarus,  the  counterpart  of 
heaven,  aixd  equi-diatant  from  the  earth.  In  the  interior  of  tha 
earth's  body  was  situated  Hades,  the  abode  of  the  dead.  The  earth's 
surface  was  divided  between  the  mtiaseB  of  land  and  water,  the 
latter  occupying  the  largest  space.  Oceanna  waa  re^rded  as  the 
])arent  of  all  other  bodies  of  water,  the  "sea,"  t.  e.  the  Mediterranean, 
being  connected  with  it  at  its  western  extremity,  and  the  riverB  by 
subterranean  channela.  The  sea  (&d\iunra,  irtSirof ,  n-iXnyot,  At) 
was  supposed  to  extend  indefinitely  to. the  north,  and  perhaps  t«  ba 
connected  with  the  Enxine  in  that  direction  :  in  the  N.W.  lay  the 
fabled  ieland  of  Ogygia,  "the  navel  of  the  sea,''  thece&treof  an  un- 
limited expans^. 

§3.  The  land  was  regarded  as  a  single  undivided  body — the 
names  Europe,  Asia,  and  T.ibya  marking,  not  the  continental 
divisions,  but  particular  regions,  Europe  (which  first  appears  in  one  ■ 
of  Che  hymna)  the  northern  part  of  Greece,  Asia  the  alluvial  plain 
about  the  Cayster,  anil  Libya  a  maritime  tract  west  of  Egypt,  The 
usual  division  of  the  earth  into  quarters  is  not  recognised  by  Homer, 
bnt  instead  of  thia  we  have  it  divided  into  haivei,  the  eastern  and 
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westtHH,  the  former  being  described  as  tbe  sunny  side  of  tbo 
earth  (irpiv  ^  r  ^iXidv  re),  and  the  latter  as  tbe  dark  side  (n-p^t 
C6^ov).  Sunrise  and  sunEet  were,  therefore,  the  cardinal  points 
in  Homeric  geography,  and  had  their  features  of  nmilarlty  and 
contrast.  As  the  sun  apparently  approached  the  earth  at  those 
points,  ila  power  was  held  to  be  greater  there  than  elsewhere,  and 
accordingly  tbe  people  who  lired  in  the  adjacent  regions,  whether 
in  the  E.  or  W.,  were  named  Ethiopians,  "  dark  compleiioned ;"  at 
each  too  there  was  a  country  called  iStea,  which  seems  to  be  an 
appellative  for  an  extremely  distant  land.  In  the  B.  was  &o 
"  L^ke  of  the  Sun,"  whence  he  arose,  as  a  "  giant  refreshed,"  to  take 
his  daily  course  ;  in  tbe  W.  was  <:he  "glittering  rock"  Leucaa,  which 
formed  the  portal  of  bis  chamber.  The  W,,  as  being  the  side  of 
darkness,  was  naturally  connected  with  the  snbject  of  death :  there, 
consequently,  Homer  placed  Blysinm,  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  and 
the  entrance  to  Hades — the  former  on  this  side,  the  iatt«'  on  tbe 
other  side  of  tbe  stream  of  Ocean. 

§  4.  In  considering  the  special  localities  noticed  by  Homer,  we 
have  to  distinguish  the  real  or  historical  from  the  fanciful  or 
mythical.  It  is  difSciiLt  to  draw  an  accurate  line  of  demarcation,  aa 
there  is  a  certain  substratum  of  tntii  in  many  of  the  descriptions, 
which  yet  cannot  be  reconciled  with  fact.  Generally  speaking  it 
will  be  found  that  all  tjie  notices  of  peoples  and  places  in  tbe  E. 
and  S.  are  recond-lable  with  fact,,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
notices  in  the  W.  and  N.  fall  within  the  range  of  fiction,  so  that 
if  a  straight  line  were  drawn  through  Corcyra  in  the  direction  of 
N.B.  and  S.W.,  it  would  divide,  the  Homeric  world  witb  tolerable 
accuracy  into  the  regions  of  fact  and  fiction.  In  the  former  district 
would  be  included  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euzine,  the  .^gKan 
Sea,  and  tbe  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  eastward  of  Greece ;  while 
in  the  latter  we  should  have  the  confused  notices  of  Sicily  and  Italj-, 
and  the  fabulous  voy^es  &om  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Eu^ne  and 
the  western  coast  of  Greece.  The  notices  of  spedal  localities  ai«, 
aa  might  be  supposed,  very  unequally  dispersed,  Greece  and  the 
western  coast  of  Jsia  Minor  beir^  tolerably  well  filled  up,  while  the 
more  distant  countries  are  but  indefinitely  described. 

Deta{It  of  the  Homsric  Qtography. — Most  of  the  important  rivate  and 
mountains  of  Qreece  have  a  place  in  Homer.  Of  the  former,  Acheloua, 
"the  king  of  rivsrs,"  CephiaoB,  AsopuB,  Alphgus,  Speroheus,  Enipeua, 
"ntareaius  ;  of  the  latter,  Olympng,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  Oaaa  snd 
Pelion,  PamasauB,  Tajggtua,  and  Erfmanthus.  The  lakes  Btsbeis  and 
Cephjgis,  and  the  promontories  Suninnt  uid  Malea  are  also  noticed. 
Homer  knew  do  general  name  for  Greece  :  Hellas  is  with  him  but  a 
.  imall  district  in  the  Bouth  of  Thesaaly,  and  the  Hellenea  tbe  inhabit- 
actB  of  that  district  i  Peloponnesus  in  first  ooticed  in  one  of  the 
Hymns;  in  the  earlier  poems  it  is  deurilwd  bytiie  term  Uiddie  Argot. 
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Of  the  names  of  proiincaa  in  nortbsm  Qreece,  afterwards  hmillor  to 
ua,  only  ^tolia,  the  Loori,  Bceotia,  oad  Pbocig  appear  j  Acamauia  ia 
nam^  Epims ;  the  pleia  of  Thesealy,  Pelnsgic  Argoa  ;  &[aru«  may, 
panhanee,  be  referred  to  under  the  name  Apaim  (_0d.  vii.  8),  fa 
Peloponiiesai,  Elie,  Meaeenia,  and  Arcadia  are  named,  while  Argoliu 
Kppeen  under  the  name  Argoa,  and  Loaoaiu  as  Lacediemon.  The 
names  of  the  oecupoata  of  ^eee  proTinces  are,  in  man;  instances, 
difibrent  from  those  of  later  times.  Homer  deaoribee  the  general  mass 
of  the  nation  under  the  three  namee,  Duuuma,  ArgiTea,  and  AobEEsns. 
Among  the  special  names  we  ma;  notice  the  Curates  in  ^tolla,  the 
Cndm^ns  about  Thebes,  the  Uinyana  about  Orchomenus  in  Bceotia, 
and  northwards  of  the  PagasEean  gulf ;  the  itCthiceg  in  the  N.W.  of 
Theasoly,  the  Selli  about  Dodons,  the  Epeone  in  Ella,  and  the  Cauconea 
ia  TriobTlia.  At  thia  period  the  □orthem  coast  of  the  FeloponneauB 
was  iuhabited  bjlouiaus,  Ai^os  and  Laconia  by  Achxans,  and  Coi-inth 
by  ^oliana.  Achsona  were  also  eettled  in  southern  Thessalj.  The 
towns  are  generally  described  as  wa  afterwards  know  them  :  it  should 
bo  noted,  however,  that  there  are  two  Dodoaaa,  one  in  TheaaKly  (//. 
ii.  750),  and  the  other  in  Epirus  {Tl.  ivi,  234):  Delphi  appeals  under 
the  name  Pytho :  Corinth  ia  also  deacribe^  as  Eplijre  {11.  n.  152); 
Fylus,  Nestor's  capital,  is  j«flbably  the  Meesen'jui  town  of  that  name, 
(hough  thoae  in  Triphytia  and  Elia  contested  the  honour. 

Id  Asia  Uinor  we  have  on  the  neetem  coast  the  rivers,  .Meipae, 
Qranlcus,  Simois,  Scamander  (or  Xanthus),  Hermus,  Cayster,  Mieander, 
and  aeretal  lesser  Htreoms  ;  aod  the  mountains,  Ida  with  the  peak  Gar- 
glkruB,  Flocua,  Tmolua  and  its  o&et  Sipf  lua,  and  MycUe :  on  the  northern 
coast  only  the  mere  irangariua  and  Fartbenius  :  on  the  southern,  the 
river  Xanthus,  and  perchance  a  reference  to  Mount  Chimiera  with 
its  jeta  uf  iDflommable  gas  in  /'.  vi  179  ;  beyond  this  limit,  the  Alaiaa 
field  in  Cilicia  ia  the  only  object.  The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
were  arranged  thus  :  on  the  western  coast,  the  DardHni  in  Troaa  ;  the 
Mysians,  Celeans,  and  Cilioians,  in  Myaia ;  the  Sfeoniana  in  Lydia ; 
and  the  Caliana  in  Coria  :  on  the  northern  coast,  the  AmazOnce  about 
the  Partheoius,  the  Ualizones  and  HenGti  in  Fapblagonia,  and  the 
CaucOnee  in  Bithynia  :  on  the  southern,  the  Lyciana  in  Lycia,  and  the 
Solj>mi  mora  to  the  east:  in  the  interior,  the  Phr^fgians,  and  the 
Paphlaganians.  Of  the  places  on  the  coast.  Ilium  will  be  hereafter 
described  :  Thebe,  the  residence  of  the  Cilioiana,  waa  near  Plaous  ; 
Larissa  was  a  Pelasgic  town  iu  JE]olis  ;  Militus  was  in  existence  ; 
several  towns  are  noticed  in  Paphlagonia  (77.  ii.  SS3),  but  there  ia  aome 
doubt  whether  the  passage  ia  not  interpolated. 

Proceeding  to  countriea  leaa  known  to  Homer,  we  find  the  Syrians 
uotioed  under  the  name  A^mi,  connected  with  the  Biblical  Aram  ; 
then,  the  Phcenloians  and  espedolly  the  Sidonians ;  and  the  Erembl, 
another  form  of  the  name  Arabians,  at  the  S.E,  angle  of  the  Uediter- 
roneoD.  In  AMcs,  the  Mile  ia  described  as  .^yptus,  witli  the  isle 
pharos  at  a  day's  sail  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  the  hundred-gated 
Thebes  on  its  bonks.  West  of  Egypt  w«  Libya,  and  still  more  to  the 
westward  the  Lotoph&gi,  nhUe  in  the  extreme  south,  by  the  Ocean, 
were  the  Pigmiea.  Both  of  the  two  last  mentioned  peoples  had  a  reij 
existence  ;  Qte  Lotophagi  are  noticed  by  Herodotus  (iv.  177)  as  living 
on  the  shore'  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  both  eating  and  extracting  an 
intoxicating  liquor  &om  the  lotus  or  Jujube:  the  aome  writer  (ii.  32) 
also  notiaes  dmoT  races  iu  the  interior  of  Africa :  the  lotat  ti  still  eaten 
la  TV^pef^  and  a  dwarfish  raoe,  the  Auto),  are  known  to  exiirt  in  the  S-W. 
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t>f  AbjSBinia.  AUbs,  in  Homer,  is  not  the  mauntuD  ninga  of  tluit 
name,  but  rather  a  deity,  the  peraonification  of  the  power  whioli 
iuBtained  the  vault  of  heaven. 

North  of  the  JEgcaui  Sett,  the  mountuaa  Athos  aud  NyseYum,  and 
the  countriM  Fieria,  Prooiiia,  Emathia  in  Macedonia,  the  CicOnes  on  the 
Ooflsb  of  Thrace,  the  Mjsi  on  the  weBtem  coast  of  the  Euiine,  Thraee 
in  the  interior,  and  in  the  extreme  north  the  Scythian  tribea  Uippe> 
molgi  ( ■ '  mare-milkers  "  )  and  Abii  u«  moDtioned. 

■  Many  of  the  islands  of  the  Mgxaa  and  Ionian  aeas  are  mentioned  ; — 
Deloa  is  occasionally  named  Ortygia ;  Eulxsa  appears  as  the  residence 
of  the  Abontss  ;  the  Calydnian  isles  (f'.  ii.  6TT)  were  a  group  off  the 
coast  of  Caria  ;  Carpathus  is  named  Crap&thus  ;  Crete  nas  occupied 
by  a  vaiiet;  of  tribes,  Eteecretans,  Oydomana,  Dorians,  AcbEeana,  and 
PolaflgianH,  and  poisBased  ninety  (W.  nv,  174),  or  according  to  //.  ii; 
649,  a  hundred  cities  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  are  named  SintiaoB, 
a  Thracian  tribe  of  "robbers"  (irlivfHii)  ;  Samothrace  is  given  in  its 
resolved  form  "  the  Thracian  Samoa ;"  TomSaa,  whither  the  Taphians 
traded  for  copper,  was  probably  in  Cyprus,  but  it  has  alaa  been 
identified  nith  Tempaa  in  Italy.  In  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  group  off  the 
ooaat  of  Aoamania  is  frequently  referred,  to  ;  the  oceupants  are  named 
Cepballenians,  the  island  afterwards  called  after  them  being  Darned 
Samoe  oi'  Same ;  Lecuundia  or  Leucas  ia  described  as  a  promontory 
of  the  mainlaad  ;  Ithaca  ia  fully  and  accurately  described.  The 
EchinfideH  lie  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Achelciia  ;  Dulichium  ia 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  largest  of  the  group,  but  it 
may  have  been  aituatfid  on  the  mainland  and  hence  is  deecrihed  aa 
"graaay"  and  "abounding  in  wheat "  (Orf.  ivi.  MB):  the  Taphiana 
occupied  a  small  group  of  islands  between  Leucas  and  Acamamia. 
Lastly,  Coroyra  ia  perhaps  'referred  to  under  the  name  Soberia,  the 
resideno©  of  the  seafaring  Phieacians,  though  these  may  perhaps  he  re- 
garded as  a  poetical  fiction. 

§  S.  The  poetical  geography  of  Homer  is  involved  in  inextricable 
difficulties :  it  seems  as  thoQgh  the  poet  had  received  certain  sorapB 
of  intelligence  from  Fhcenician  navigators  aa  to  the  western  and 
nortliem  districts  of  Eiu^pe,  ajid  bad  worked  them  up  into  a,  nar- 
rative without  any  regard  to  the  true  position  of  the  localities. 
Thus  we  have  the  Cimmeriana,  who  really  lived  in  Hie  Crimta, 
transported  to  the  extreme  west,  and  again  the  Flanctge,  which 
probably  represent  the  Symplegildes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  placed  near  Sicily  ;  the  Argonauts  are  brought  round 
from  the  western  Mxa  to  tlie  eastern  land  of  .^etes :  Ulysses  is 
carried  northward  an  immense  distance  inside  the  Ocean  mouth, 
Hid  returns  from  (^ygia  straight  to  the  shores  of  Greece.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  any  theory  which  will  reduce  the  narrative  to  any- 
thing like  consistency  with  geographical  facts:  it  has  been  eug- 
gaated  that  Homer  had  received  reports  of  two  ocean  mouths,  one 
in  the  E,  (the  Stratis  of  Yenikale),  aud  one  in  the  W.  (the  Slraiti 
<f  Qibraltar),  and  that  he  transferred  to  each  of  them  features  tliat 
belonged  to  the  other  (Gladstone's  Hmnerio  Studita,  iii.  263):  but 
oven  this  theory  fails  to  reduoe  the  narrative  to  oonriBtenoy.    We 
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therefore  restrict  onrselvas  to  a  brief  notice  of  tie  localitjee  described 
in  the  wanderiDgs  of  Ulysses  with  a  notice  of  acjtbing  that  serven 
to  account  for  the  Hflrrative. 

Waadermga  of  Uli/sses. — Leniing  Tro;,  he  passed  b^  the  CicODes  m 
Thrace,  Cape  Hales,  and  the  island  of  Cyth^ro,  to  the  land  of  the  Loto- 
phagi  in  Africa.  Henoaforth  wa  enter  en  the  realm  of  fiction :  he  firrt 
reaches  the  island  ^gusa,  a  reference  to  the  Agates,  but  erranooiialj 
placed  to  the  S.  instead  of  W.  of  Sicily  \  be  then  passes  to  the  land  of 
the  Cyclopes,  either  on  the  Bontbem  eoaat  of  Sicily  or  iti  Italy  ;  it  i« 
termed  the  "contmaot"  (JjTtipoj),  which,  however,  is  ootasiooaUt 
applied  to  large  islands;  .^lolia  (a  reference  to  the  ^olian  group  niui 
voitanic  Sinmiiioti)  was  next  Tieited,  and  then  Laitttrygania,  a  cily  in  a 
land  of  perpetual  day  (in  reference  to  the  long  summer  days  ^ 
northern  climatea).  generallv  placed  ou  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  ; 
tJie  island  of  JRie-a  lay  uear  the  Ocean  mouth,  and  thence  lie  reaches  the 
banks  of  Ocean  etream,  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  the  entrance 
to  Hades :  he  returns  to  j£aia,  passee  by  the  isle  of  Sirens,  tha  Flanotra 
"  wandering  rocks,"  '  to  the  Vv.  of  Sicily,  Scylla,  and  Cbarybdis,  ani, 
reaches  Thrinacria,  which  must  from  ita  meajiiuB  "triangular,"  apply 
to  Sicily  -,  thence  he  is  carried  far  to  the  northward  to  Ogygia,  the 
"  navel"  of  the  sea,  the  residence  of  Calypso  "the  hidden  ane,"  and 
i^tjrna  in  a  south-easterly  oourse  by  Soharia  to  the  shores  of  Greece. 

§  6.  In  the  poems  of  Hesiod  (about  B.C.  735)  we  find  the  same 
genjiral  yiewsas  to  the  earth's  form  maintained  with  but  slight  devi- 
tion.  The  atieajn  of  Ocean  still  surronndB  the  earth's  disk,  it* 
»ources  being  placed  in  the  eitreme  west  The  vault  of  heaven  Btill 
reste  ou  the  edge  of  the  earth,  upborne  by  Atlas,  and  as  far  removed 
(ram  the  earth  in  height  aa  Tartarus  in  depth.  TartaniB  is  repre- 
sented as  oo-Bxtenaive  with  the  earth  and  heaven,  and  as  having  ita 
entranoe  in  the  west :  the  earth  was  rooted  in  its  uufathomablo 
depths.  Hades  k,  generally  speaking,  placed  on  the  surface  of  tho 
earth  in  the  eitreme  west,  although  occasionally  the  idea  of  a  sub- 
teiTanean  Hades  is  still  expressed.  In  eipemuental  huowledge  a 
ooosiderable  advance  had  b^  made  in  the  fenowlodge  of  flie  western 
countries  of  Eotope.  We  have  notice  in  Italy  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  of  their  king  Latlnus ;  of  .^tna  and  the  town  of  Ortygia  (the 
later  Syracuse)  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  Ligyans  in  Gaul.  The  gardens 
of  tha  Hespeiidea,  with  their  golden  apples,  are  located  ojiposite 
Atlas,  with  evident  reference  to  the  groves  of  oranges  and  citrons  in 
Spain.  In  the  estreme  west  are  tho  "islands  of  the  blest,"  and  in  tho 
place  of  Homer's  Elysium  the  fabled  isle  of  Erytheia.  Hesiod 
knows  nothing  of  the  Cimmerians,  but  notices,  aocording  to 
Herodotus  (iv,  32),  the  Hyperboreans  who  spent  a  happy  life  in  the 
Mrtreme  nbrth-weBtem  regions. 


•  la  IHe  later  bf»ki  of  the  Oifuen  as  nunet  of  Bkoiia  (uIt.  tOT),  end  ot 
Hit  Sic«U,  iU  inbitiluiltg  (ii.  183,  iiiv.  £11),  flnt  appHr.  Both  the  Sloul 
and  BlceU  Und  at  one  period  on  the  m^nland  of  Italy,  hnt  Ihey  hud  probably 
•mmcH  into  SIdly  before  theae  books  were  cnaj/Bti, 
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Details  of  Hetied"!  Oeograpfiy, — Heaiod  further  notioe*  tha  riven 
Eridanui,  on  whoM  1»ii1lb  were  the  unber-diitilluig  txcea,  the  later 
In  the  N.,  the  Fhuii  la  the  E.,  nod  the  Nile  in  the  S.,  wtuoh  Homer 
had  named  Mgyptoi.  Tlie  Ethiopians  are  correcU;  placed  in  the  8.  ; 
and  the  nama  of  Soythiana  ia  applied  to  the  Hippemolgi  of  Homar,  on* 
tribe  of  whom,  named  the  Qalactophagi,  are  deacribed  an  a  nomad  iws. 
In  Greece  itself  the  namea  of  vorioua  locaUtim  fint  appear,  amoDf; 
which  we  may  notice  Hellopia,  the  district  about  Dodona  [Fr.  y.  1 12^ 
and  Abantia,  an  ancient  name  of  Eubcea  :  he  also  notices  the  aUuvikl  ' 
deposit  wliieh  connected  the  £cbinsdea  with  the  munlaud  of 
Acanwnia  (8trab.  i.  p.  59). 

§  T.  In  the  poema  of  ^acbjlus  we  find  some  advanco:  the 
three  aonticeata  are  noticed,  Europe  being  divided  from  Asia  either 
by  the  Phaais,  by  which  ho  pmbably  meaoB  the  later  HypHcis,  oi 
bj  the  Cimmerian  Boaporua,  and  from  Libya  or  Africa  by  the 
Straits  of  Hercnlea.  The  four  quarters  of  tha  heavens  are  re- 
oognieed,  east,  south,  we^t,  and  north.  The  mythical  element  BtUL 
appeara  in  the  notices  of  the  fountaios  of  the  ocean ;  of  Delphi  as 
the  ocntte  of  the  earth  ;  of  the  ocean  em^ircling  the  world ;  and  of 
the  Ethiopians,  both  in  the  extreme  east  and  also  in  the  eztmne 
west,  where  he  also  placed  a  secood  Lake  of  the  Sua, 

The    Waaderingi  o//o.— These  cam 
graphj  :  it  ia  clear  indeed  &om  the  w 

oomp.  Pfum.  705)  that  he  was  not  o  „....__   

atory.  We  will  therefore  only  observe  that  the  Chalybe*  were  prO' 
bably  the  Cimmerians  of  the  Critma ;  that  the  Hybristes  may  be 
either  the  Don  or  the  JfuJum  -  that  the  AraazoDS  must  be  placed  in 
Colchis  ;  and  that  the  Salmydesaian  Rock  refers  to  the  rocica  near  the 
Throcian  Bosporus.  According  to  these  notices,  lo  followed  the  line 
of  the  Euiine  along  its  enatera  and  aouthem  coasts  :  she  then  eroased 
the  Thracian  Bosporus  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  followed  the  Euxine 
back  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  She  crossed  the  Falus  UssStis  into 
Asia,  and  arrived  after  some  wanderings  at  the  QorganEean  plains  of 
Ciathfinea  in  Ethiopia.  The  Bosporus  mentioned  in  this  part  of  her 
course  is  the  so-called  Indian  Bosporus,  at  the  spot  where  Asia  and 
Africa  were  supposed  to  be  contiguous  at  their  southern  extremities. 
The  Arimaapi  of  the  north  are  transplanted  to  this  district.  FVom  the 
Indiui  Bosporus  lo  reached  the  river  JBthiope,  probably  the  upper 
part  of  the  Nile,  and  descended  that  river  by  the  cataracts  down  to 
the  Delta.  A  considerable  advance  was  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
eastem  oountriee,  aa  might  be  expected  from  the  historical  events  of 
the  poet's  time.  We  have  notice  in  Asia  of  the  Indians,  Susa,  Gis«a, 
Bal^lon,  Ecbatana,  Bactria,  Byria,  and  Tyre  ;  and  in  Egypt,  oi  the 
ootaraots,  the  Delta,  and  the  towni  Hemplus  and  Caoopns. 


S  8.  In  the  writings  of  Pindar  (b.o.  622-442)  the  cane  views  Mill 
prevail ;  be  recognises  the  three  continents,  wd  seems  to  mftke  the 
Pbssis  end  the  Nile  tha  divisionB.  CyrCne  in  Africa,  Gadeira  in 
Spun,  Oyme  in  Italy,  and  various  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  are  Gnt 
noticed  in  his  poems. 
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CHAPTEB   IXI. 


THE   WOBLD  AB  K 


0  THE  qubse  histobians. 


J  1.  GiuBea  wbich  led  to  odTUtced  knowledge :  oommeroe  and  oolonizB' 
tion  ;  TojBgea  of  diaoaterj  ;  intelleotusl  actiTity ;  bbtoricsl  eronto. 
§  2.  HeoalttUB.  %  3,  Bc^otua  ;  hU  life  and  traTsls.  §  4.  Hii 
diaiBot«r  aa  a  geographer.  §  5.  GenerBl  views  oe  to  the  eertb'i 
form,  &c.  §  6.  Fhygical  fsaturee.  S  7-  Polilio&l  diviuDiu  and 
topography.  §  S.  Xenciphon  :  the  Anabasu.  §  9,  CteeiAi.  $  10. 
Alexander  the  Qreat.  $  11,  EztentofhiBdiscoTeriBB.  S12.AiTian: 
hiiloiiea  of  AleXandar'a  li&, 

S  1.  Oeogrophical  knowledge  made  immeuw  prc^iees  during  tlte 
centuries  that  elapsed  between  Homer  the  first  of  &e  poeta,  and 
Herodotns  tiie  first  of  the  bistoriaiui.  Nor  was  it  confined  simply  to 
the  increased  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  lud  open  to  dviliutdon : 
OMiMnpenuieoDsly  with  tiiis  tha«  sprtu:^  a  s)»rit  of  i 
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iaqniry,  wbfcli,  not  aitiafied  with  the  Bimple  creed  of  an  earlier  ago, 
Bought  oat  tfii  physical  nature  of  tbe  earth,  and  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  ite  economy.  Among  tbe  various  cauaes  which  led 
to  these  reaultB,  the  Mlowing  may  be  enumerated  as  aoBt  promi- 
nent:— (1.)  The  advance  of  commerce  and  colonization  ;  (2.)  voy- 
agea  of  discovery ;  (3.)  the  sprit  of  intellectnal  activity  i  (4.)  hi»- 
torioal  events. 

(1.)  Admnce  nf  Commerce  and  Coloniiaiion, — The  spirit  of  oommercial 
adventure  w8b  at  an  early  period  developed  in  tha  inbabitaats  of 
tbe  islea  and  towna  of  ths  ^gxan  Sea.  The  .^Iginetans,  and  at  a 
iat«r  period  the  Rhodiaos  distinguished  themselveH  for  their  bold 
seamanship  ;  the  laCt«r  are  said  io  have  planted  colonies  in  Iberia  and 
among  the  Opicans  and  Daunians  of  Italy.  The  foundation  of  Heta- 
pontum  in  Italy  by  the  Pylians  on  then;  rotum  from  Troy,  and  of 
CunAe  by  Eub<«ans  of  Clialcia,  cannot  be  regarded  ss  well  authen- 
tioated  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  e^hth  century  the 
coastB  of  Magna  OrECcia  iu  Italy  and  of  Sicily  were  constantly  yiaited 
b;  the  Greets,  viho  planted  tbe  following  colonies  on  them :  Naxos 
(735 11.0.)  ;  Syracuse,  Hybla,  and  ThapBus  (73i) ;  SylAris  (720)  ;  Oroton 
(7l0>i  Tarentum  (708);  Loori  Epizephyrii  (683);  Ehegium  (668); 
Himfira  (6*8)  i  and  Selinus  (about  628).  The  Phocreana  ot  Ionia 
eiplored  the  eoasta  of  Span,  Qaul,  Western  Italy,  and  the  Adriatic : 
they  were  reputed  to  be  the  founders  of  Massllia,  Jlfarseil2«a  (B.C.  000), 
and  certainly  settled  at  Alalia,  in  Corsica,  about  b.c.  564.  Tbe  Sanuans 
under  Colieiis  (about  850  B.G.)  had  penetrated  beyond  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  TartefBus:  they  were  followed  by  tiio  Phoetesns,  who 
settled  there,  in  the  year  630  B.C. 

In  anolber  direction,  the  Milesians  bad  thoroughly  explored  the 
Euxine,  and  are  said  to  have  ohanged  its  name  Jrom  Azinus  "  inhospit- 
able" to  tbe  more  propitious  name  of  Euiinua  "hospitable."  They  lined 
its  ooasts  with  flourishing  coloniea  during  the  eighth  and  two  follow- 
ing centuries,  B.C.,  other  commercial  towns  following  their  example, 

HOuthem  coast,  Heraclea,  Sinope,  Amiaus,  Trapesum ;  on  the  eastern, 
Phasia,  DioBcurias,  and  Pbanogoria ;  iu  the  Tauric  Cheraonese,  Pauti- 
capieum  ;  on  the  northern  coast,  Tanis  aud  <Hbia ;  and  on  the  western, 
Istria,  Tomi,  Callatis,  OiJessus,  Apollonia,  and  Salmydesaua. 

Lastly,  by  the  foundation  of  Cyrene  hy  the  Theraana  (B.C.  6S0), 
and  by  tbe  liberal  pulley  of  the  Egyptian  king  Psammetichiis,  who 
gave  to  the  Greeks  Naucrlltis  as  a  cammerci»l  statioir,  the  continent 
of  Africa,  bitbarto  a  sealed  book  to  Europt^  naljons,  was  opened  to 

It  should  he  remembered  that  each  colony  waa  a  fi«ah  starting  point 
for  more  estended  discoveriefl,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  filed  with 
any  precision.  .  Herodotus  (iv.  24)  informs  us  tiiat  the  Greek  merclianta 
penetrated  to  the  eitrame  north  of  Scythia,  and  even  beyond  this  to 
the  mountain  range  of  Ural,  Tarteasus  ngojn  was  undoubtedly  an 
entrepot  for  the  prosecution  of  the  northern  trade  in  tin  and  other 
articles.  From  Naucrads  the  Greeks  sot  only  penetrated  into  Egypt, 
but  learnt  very  much  regarding  the  interiol  of  A.frici. 

(2-)  Fai/ajes  of  iJiscoMry.— Foremost  amoi^  these  we  must  mention 
Necho'a  expedition  for  tbe  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  about  600  B.C. 
Heiodot«s,-  whs  recoMs  it-  (ft.  42),-  ei^nsses  his  doubts  as  to  thn 
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■ewuiit  the  I^uBniciaa  navlgMora  gave,  "that  the  bud  was  on  thoir 
right  tumd ;"  thii  particular,  however,  fonas  the  atrongeet  argument 
in  support  of  the  rwd  {Mooinpliehmeat  of  tbe  uadertaking,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  diBticguiBhed  geographers  that  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  doabled  more  thaji  2000  yeare  before  the  time  of  Tasco  de 
Oama'a  diacotery.  It  ia  important  to  observe  that  the  fhcenicians 
started  from  ftoRed  Sea  and  raturnad  through  the  Straits  of  QibnJtar, 
thuH  gainiug  tbe  advantage  of  the  northern  monsoon  to  CHiry  theni 
southwards  to  the  tropic,  thence  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  eouth 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  after  doubling  the  Cape,  the  southern 
ti-ada-wind  to  carry  them  home. 

Sataapes  undertook  ao  expedition  with  a  stmilac  object,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Xeriea,  which  proved  a  failure  ;  the  reeult  ia  attributable  to 
his  having  taken  the  opposite  course,  starting  through  the  Straits  of 
Qibr^tar,  in  consequence  of  which  he  fuund  himself  baffled  when  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Guinea  (Herod,  iv,  43).  The  course  at  present 
taken  by  sailing  ships  is  to  croea  over  to  the  coast  of  South  Ametica, 
in  order  to  avul  themaelves  of  the  trade- wind. 

An  expedition  into  tbe  interior  of  AlHca  waa  undertaken  by  some 
Nasamouians,  as  related  by  Herodotus  (ii.  32) ;  they  reached  a  large 
river  flowing  from  west  to  east  (probably  the  Sigdr),  and  a  town 
occupied  by  negroes  (perhaps  TiinhaciM). 

Lastly,  Sojlax  of  Caryaoda  eiplorad  tbe  Indus  at  the  command  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  ;  be  started  from  Caspatyrus,  descended  the  river  to 
the  sea.  and  thence  returned  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea 
(Herod,  iv.  ■(4).i 

(3.)  Itttelleetaal  Activity. — The  spirit  of  conuaerdal  activity  thus 
developed  among  the  Oieeke  of  Asia  Minor,  awakened  a  corresponding 
degree  of  intAUeetual  excitement-  The  earUeat  school  of  physical 
science  ai-oge  in  that  district  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated 
teachers  Thalea  (u.c.  ii4<j-550),  Anaximander  (b.c.  610-647),  and  Anaxl- 
mSnes,  who  flourished  about  530  B.C.  The  opinions  entertained  by 
these  philoBophera  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  Of  these,  Anaiioiander 
conferred  the  must  direct  beueflt  on  practical  geogi-aphy,  by  tbe  in- 
troduction of  maps  of  the  world, 

Th^  Ionian  School  was  succeeded  by  the  Eleatic,  founded  by  Xeno- 

K~  &nea  of  Colophon  about  the  year  530  B.C.,  and  the  Atomic  School  of 
udppus  about  500  B.C.,  and  lastly  by  that  founded  by  Pytha^rae, 
who  flourished  about  540-650  B-C.  ;  to  the  latter  is  assigned  the  credit  of 
having  discovered  the  spherical  form  of  tlie  earth,  a  doctrine  wliich  did 
not  gain  general  accaptanco  until  the  time  of  Plato.  Some  of  the 
philosophers  contributed  to  tbe  advance  of  practical  geography :  we 
may  instance  Demooritus  of  Abdera,  who  composed  several  works, 
"Periplusiif  theOcesu,"  "Feriplua  of  the  Earth,"  Ac.,  containing  the 
reaulta  of  bis  own  observations ;  and  Heraclitus  of  Epkemia  (b.c.  500) 
-who  undertook  and  described  a  journey  to  the  Ocean. 

Another  class  of  writers,  the  logographera,  gave  to  the  world  de- 
acriptioiiB,  partly  historical,  partly  geographical,  of  tbe  vanouB  countries 
laXd  open.  Of  the  majority  of  tbeae,  only  the  titles  and  a  fewfrag- 
menta  remain ;  yet  these  nre  interesting  as  showing  the  increased  range 
of  knowledge  and  the  lively  interest  felt  by  the  public  on  thia  subject. 


■  The  npeditinn  otHaiina  occDiTcd  aboutthlswune period, butllH  noticeof  It 
bpoetponed,  a>  tt  dot*  not  appear  to  have  bean  known  to  Eerodotiu. 

>  The  tdUowiac  is  a  list  of  tbe  namM  and  data  ot  the  antkon,  wttb  tbu  tiU»* 

uia.  OEOU. 
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Tbe  moet  itaporbuit  of  thesa  writun  itut  Hsoataiu,  of  whom,  Ut  iha 
more  immolate  predeceaaor  of  Herodotus,  we  sh^l  giis  a  apevud 
Qotioe,  Of  the  otliars  it  may  be  obeerved  that  HalliiaiouB  U  HuppuetiJ 
io  liave  menljaiied  ''Rome."  and  Damaetes  certainlj  did  ao  :  tlie 
latter  writer  and  Phei'ecydeg  exhibited  a  very  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  weetem  districta  of  kurope. 

(4. )  HMoricat  menta  had  their  influence  on  the  knowledge  of  geo- 
graph}-.  The  ;;rowth  of  the  Persian  empire  had  excited  curioaitv  aa  to 
the  interior  of  AuB,  ind  bad  opened  fi^wb  souroee  of  information  re- 
goniiug  the  diattuit  regions  of  the  eaat.  Tbe  expedition  of  Daritu 
agaiust  Scythia,  which  he  penetrated  perbnpa  ai  far  i«  the  Volga,  and 
his  conquest  of  upper  India,  drew  attention  to  both  of  those  qiurters. 
The  diepatca  wiftU  the  Ionian  Qreeka,  and  tbe  Bubeequent  inyasions  of 
Qreece,  led  to  tba  valuable  information  preewved  to  us  in  tbe  pages  of 
Herodotus.  Nor  shonld  we  omit  notice  of  the  lacilitiea  offered  for 
travelling  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  tbe  Persian  empire.  Bero- 
dotuB  gives  a  detailed  account  (v.  52)  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to 
Susa,  which  waa  furnished  with  Btationa  at  r^ular  Jntervala, 

§  2.  Heoat^ua  of  Milctua  flourished  about  500  b.c,  and  took  »n 
active  part  in  the  political  events  of  the  day,  particularly  in  the 
Ionian  revolt.  PreviouBly  to  this  he  had  travelled  extensively, 
visiting  Egypt,  Persia,  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Thrace,  Greece, 
Italy,  Sp^n,  and  Africa;  and  he  embodied  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations in  two  works,  tbe  one  geographical,  the  other  hiBt«rical. 
The  former  was  named  a  "  Survey  of  the  World,"  and  consisted 
of  descriptions  of  the  different  districts  of  the  then  known  world. 
Hia  opinions  are  frequently  referred  to,  indirectly,  by  Herodotus. 
Hecat^us  sapposed  the  habitable  world  to  be  an  exacts  circle,  sur- 
roimded  by  the  Ocean,  with  which  the  Nile  was  connected  at  its 
source.  He  divided  tbe  land  into  two  cor.tinentB,  the  northern  being 
Europe,  and  the  southern  Asia ;  these  were  separated  by  the  Strwta 
of  Gibraltar  in  the  W.,  and  the  Tanais,  or  more  probaTDly  the 
AraxeB  and  Cancaeus,  in  the  E.  Libya  he  considered  as  a  part  of 
Asia:  he  describes  the  weBtem  pai-ts  of  Europe  at  greater  length 
than  oven  Herodotus  himseir,  and  added  much  to  the  previous 
knowledge  of  Tlirace,  the  coasts  of  the  Eiixino  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  the  inhabitauta  of  Caucasus,  Peraia,  and  India." 

of  their  works  i—'HUeCas  anil  Ionia,'  by  Cadoiiu  el  HUStaa  (s.o.  S30);  'De- 
ieripHon  ot  (he  World,"  'Persia,  Ttobji,  Ac.,'  by  Dion  jaiua  oI  Miletus  (b.o.  JIO)  ; 
'  DcHription  oTUie  World,'  canUining  tpeolal  cbaiiurs  on  A^a,  Europe.  Africa,  tee., 
bf  Hecateua  or  Miletiu  (a.c.  Jie-4eS);  'Ethiopia,  Uli;a,  and  Penla,'  and  a 

(B.C.  «0)i  'Lj-dii,'  hj  Xanthm  (b.c.  480);  'SicQ^,'  by  Hippys  ot  Rhrglum 
(a.g.  495) ;  '  Troaa,  Porsis,  EBipt,  aod  the  Greek  Slates,'  .1^  HellanHra!  of  Mytt- 
l(nei  a  '  Periplus,'  'Catalofue  of  Nallons  and  Cities,'  'Greek  Chronlelaa,'  by 
Damaates  ot  SlBoiiai,  or  of  fStium  in  CyptoB ;  '  AnliqollieB  of  Attiea,'  by  Phei«if<lM 
ot  Leros  (about  100  b.d.). 

appear  In  no  other  -writer ;  some  of  these  sjimil  ot  identiBcation  with  other  forma, 
i.f.  Daniaiia  (Dtmeuu,  Heiod.  lil.  ll«)t  DattllepUana  (Daathaletians,  Slrab,  Til. 
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Dttailt  of  the  Oeography  of  ffecalaua.—A.mong  the  names  of  mtereat 
which  first  appear  in  hia  writings  wb  may  notice,  in  Europe — Pjreoe 
(PjTunees)  ;  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  with  their  town  Narbo  ;  UasaUia  ;  the 
OEnotri  and  Ausoniana  of  Italy;  Nola,  Inpjgia,  Sytacuee,  and  variotu 
other  tewns  of  Sicily ;  CyrnuB  (CorBioa];  the  Illynniis  and  liibumianB, 
nnd  the  Uelanohlaeni  of  Soybhia :  in  Asia — Pontua  Huxouiaj  the  Hyr- 
oanian  [Caapian)  aca ;  the  Colchiane,  Moschiane,  Armeniani,  ukd 
Tibareniaas;  the  Caspian  gatee;  the  Parthiana  and  ChorasniianB ;  the 
Jadiana,  with  the  river  lodua  and  the  town  Caepapynu  ;  the  Persian 
Gulf)  Canftia  in  Syria  (Oaza) ;  and  Cbna  (Canaan,  t.a.  Phtenicift) 
with  Oal^i  (Qebal);  in  A&icn— Mogdolua  (Uigdol)  and  CbembiH 
(Chemmie),  towns  of  Egypt;  the  Psylliaus,  Mazyana,  Zauecians  (com- 
pare the  Bomau  Zengiiami),  and  Carthage  on  the  northern  coast;  and 
the  river  Lizas,  perbape  the  Liiua  of  Hanno,  on  the  Weatem,  It 
may  be  noticed  that  be  Damea  certain  ialande  in  tbe  Nile,  Epbeaua, 
ChioB,  LsabuB,  Cyprus,  and  SamoB ;  tfaia  may  be  perhap*  reguded  aa 
au  indication  that  Greek  coloniea  were  planted  on  them.  Whether 
the  name  Amalchium  Mare  (=  "froaen  aea")  applied  to  the  Northern 
Ocean  originated  with  Hecatsiua,  ia  doubtful ;  it  may  be  due  to  Heca- 
tasuB  of  Abdera.  Lastly,  he  improved  the  map  of  Anazimander,  and  it 
haa  been  Buppoaed  that  it  was  bis  which  Ariatogoraa  ahowed  ia  Cleo- 
menes,  as  related  by  Herodotus  (v.  49). 

§  3.  Herodotus  was  bom  at  Halicarnassus,  B.C.  484,  and  probably 
died  at  Tburii  in  Italy.'  At  an  early  age  he  entered  upon  a  course 
of  travel,  and  Id  his  great  historical  work  he  has  recorded  much 
that  he  saw.  Great  difference  uf  opinion  exists  as  to  the  extent  - 
of  ilia  travels ;  we  have  poeitive  evidence  that  he  visited  Egypt 
(ii.  29),  Cyrene  (ii.  181),  Babylon  (i.  181-3),  Ardericca  in  Susiana 
(vi.  119),  Col6hi8  (ii.  104),  Scythi*  (iv.  81),  ITirace  (iv.  90),  . 
Dodona  (ii.  52),  Zacynthus  (is.  195),  and  Magna  GrasciaOv.  15, 
T.  45).  Some  of  these  coiintrieB,  particularly  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia 
Mincff,  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gtean  Sea,  he  knew  intimately  :  of 
jthers  his  narrative  shows  only  a  partial  kno»'ledge.  He  seema  to 
have  visited  only  the  coast  of  Scythia,  between  the  Danube  and 
Dniepr ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Phomicia,  Syria,  and  Thrace, 
while  in  Magna  Gnecia  he  notices  only  some  few  of  the  Greek  towns. 
The  dates  of  the  chief  events  of  his  life  may  be  fixed  with  some 
probability  as  follows:  Egyptian  travels,  e.g.  460-455;  visit  to 
Thrace,  _  about  B.C.  452  ;  removal  from  Hglicamtssus  to  Greece, 
B.C.  447 ;  removal  to  Thurii,  b.c.  443. 

§4.  As  a  geographer  Herodotus  has  both  merits  and  defects. 
Among  the  former  we  may  notice  the  fidelity  with  which  he  records 
what  he  had  himself  seen,  and  the  candour  with  which  he  relates 

Its);  attym  [Uaiykes,  riol.  1 
(Csjpatyrua,  HErod.  Hi.  102)  i  El 
\M);  Z}ptB\x>  (OyzantCB,  Herod 

•  ThedaUof  UudenthoCHeioiUitHaluB'lie 
wrlteia  ptaet  it  in  ax.  laOj  and  olbera  not  eai 
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tbo  atal«menla  of  oUiers,  even  when  be  bimoelf  atlftcbed  no  credit 
to  Uiem.  To  this  latter  quality  we  owe  soms  of  the  moat  interesting 
notices  iu  the  whole  of  his  work :  eince  m&ny  of  the  HtatemeDts  which 
he  T^arded  as  incredible,  some  of  which  indeed  ere  incredihle  in 
the  form  in  which  they  appear,  are  nevertheletis  found  to  have  a 
large  snbstratiiin  of  truth,  which,  by  the  light  of  modem  leseHrch, 
can  be  separated  from  the  fiction  mixed  up  with  them.  Among 
hia  defectswomaynotice  the  very  uDscientific  and  unmethodical  way 
in  which  he  treats  hia  aubject,  and  the  indistioctDess  of  hia  vlate- 
ments  whenever  he  attemptB  a  general  sketch  eiUier  of  a  land  or  of 
a  continent.  Tho  first  of  these  defecta  may  be  partly  excused  on 
the  ground  that  hia  work  «aa  rather  historical  than  geographical : 
the  second,  though  not  admitting  of  the  same  plea,  may  nevertheless 
be  explained  as  resulting  in  many  inatancea  from  a  laboured  attempt 
ta  be  distinct,  without  a  auffioient  regard  tfl  tie  facts  with  which  he 
deals ;  hence  he  adopts  a  symmetrical  arrangement  in  casea  where  his 
subject  does  not  admit  of  it.  We  may  inatance  his  account  of  the 
continent  ctf  Asia  with  its  two  aclai  (iv.  37  ff),  which  is  apparently 
aimple  enough,  but  becomes  more  and  more  complicnted  aa  he  goes 
on ;  for  he  seems  not  to  have  observed  that  the  four  nations  selected 
as  occupying  the  heart  of  the  continent,  did  not  live  due  north  of  one 
another,  nor  yet  that,  according  to  his  theory,  the  whole  of  Afiica 
became  merely  an  appendage  of  one  of  the  act:ii.  Again,  hia  idea 
of  the  relative  positions  of  Egypt,  Cilicis,  Sinope,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  as  being  in  the  aame  meridian  (ii.  84),  can  only  be 
*  regarded  as  an  instance  of  false  symmetry.  Lastly,  his  description 
of  Scylhia  as  a  four-aided  figure  (iv.  101),  has  been  quite  a  vexala 
qumstio  to  his  conimentatora, 

$  5.  With  regard  to  his  general  views  as  to  the  form,  boundaries, 
and  divisions  of  the  world,  Uerodotna  had  gained  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  lead  him  to  reject  the  theory  of  Hecattaus,  that  the  world 
(i.e.  the  habitable  world,  the  land)  was  "an  eiact  circle  as  if  ■ 
described  by  a  pair  of  compasses  "  (iv.  36),  the  projectiona  of  Arabia 
and  Libya  disproving  thia  to  his  mind.  He  had  not,  however, 
sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  propound  any  theoiy  of  hii 
own ;  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  and  consequently  of  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  weatern  parts  of  the  world  were  unknown  (iii.  115,  iv. 
<5),  and  It  was  therefore  .ridiculous  in  his  eyes  to  attempt  a  defini- 
tfim  of  its  form.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  his  description,  he 
supposed  tho  worid  to  be  oval  rather  than  circular,  Greece  holding 
a  central  position  {iii.  106).  He  rejected  the  Idea  of  the  "  river"  of 
Ocean  ns  a  poetical  fancy  {ii.  23),  aod  doubted  whether  the  world 
was  Bunounded  by  the  Ocean  at  all  (iv.  8,  36,  45) ;  though  he 
does  not  expressly  reject,  yet  he  shows  his  extreme  disbnst  of  tha 
report  of  a  northern  sea,  which  had  evidently  been  reached  (iii.  IIS), 
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He  knew  tliat  the  weatem  sbores  of  Europe  and  Africa  were  washed 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean  (i,  203),  which  was  oMmected  with  the 
Hediterranean  at  the  Fillan  of  Hercules  (iv.  42)  ;  and  he  further 
knew  that  the  AtlantJo  was  connecled  witii  the  great  eouthem 
Ocean  that  Burroaaded  Libya  and  ABia,  which  he  names  the 
EiTthrseaii  Sea  (i,  203,  iv.  40).  With  regard  to  the  diviaion  of  the 
world  into  continents,  he  adopts,  without  approving  of,  the  re- 
cognised divisions  into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya  :  his  own  view  was 
that  the  earth  fonued  but  one  continent  in  reality  (p^  ioii^  y^, 
iv.  46),  and  he  disliked  the  ordinary  division,  partly  becailBe  it  was 
TmHymmetrical,  Etirope  being  as  large  as  the  oUier  two  put  together 
(iv.  42),  and  partly  because  there  was  no  well-defined  boundary 
between  Asia  and  Libya,  the  Nile,  which  was  usually  regarded  as 
the  boundary,  dividing  in  its  lower  course,  so  that  the  Delta  was 
neither  in  Asia  or  Africa  (ii.  16).  Herodotus  evidently  conBidered 
Africa  below  the  dignity  of  a  continent ;  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
great  southern  projection  of  Asia  (iv.  41),  separated  from  Ada  by 
Egypt  (ii.  17,  iv.  41),  in  short  a  diitnct  and  not  a  continent;  at 
the  same  time  he  occasionally  falls  into  the  usual  phmseology,  and 
hkch  Libya  as  incluuve  of  Egypt  (iv.  42).  Herodotua  justly  notes 
the  awkwardness  of  dividing  a  country  like  Egypt  between  the  two 
Gontdcents  (ii.  IT),  aod  insista  that  the  land  of  the  KgypUans 
must  be  regarded  aa  one  :  it  is  singular  that  he  did  not  see  Uie  way 
of  meeting  the  diffiealty  by  constituting  the  Bed  Sea  the  boundary. 
Re  r^arded  Europe  as  co-extensive  viith  Asia  in  tlie  east  (iv.  42), 
and  therefore  he  included  northern  Asia  in  it;  the  boundary 
between  the  two  thus  ran  east  and  west,  and  consisted  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Euxine,  the  Phosis,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
AraxcB  (.Taxartes),  as  we  gather  from  detached  notices  (iv.  37,  40). 
Hia  .view  of  the  contour  of  Europe  is  defective  in  the  west,  for  he 
BuppoaeB  the  land  to  stretch  out  beyond  the  Fillam  of  Hercules  to 
a  p'eat  extent  (ii.  38).  Bis  knowledge  of  thia  continent  did  not 
go  beyond  the  Danube,  except  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  Enxine 
Sea.  Asia  was  known  only  as  far  as  the  Indus  eastward :  from  the 
direction  which  he  gives  to  the  conrae  of  that  river  (iv.  44),  it 
wonld  naturally  be  inferred  that  he  earned  the  Ocean  round  towards 
the  north  before  reaching  Its  mouth.  The  peninsula  of  Arahia  is 
duly  accounted  for  in  bis  description,  but  Aaia  Minor  is  disfigured 
by  the  nndue  contraction  of  its  eastern  side,  which  is  represented  as 
one  hnndred  miles  too  tittle  (i.  72).  Africa  was  known  as  Far  sontb 
at  Abyssinia,  trom  which  point  Herodotus  probably  supposed  the 
«es  at  once  to  trend  round  to  the  W,  The  form  of  the  nortiiem 
coast  is  modified  by  the  notdce  of  only  one  Syrtis  (ii.  32). 

£  6.  The   most  important   physical    features  in   the  world    of 
HiTodotns  are  the  leaa,  rivers,  and  meimtainB,  the  'ast  being  but 
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inadequately  noticed  as  compured  wilh  the  two  former.  The  sew 
are  the  MediteiTanean,  Euiine,  Caspian,  and  Ee<i  Sea.  The  riveiis 
are  the  Nile,  Danube,  Halys,  Tigris,  En(>hrates,  Indus,  Tyr«8, 
Borystbeues,  Araies,  and  several  other  Scythian  rivers.  The 
mountainB  are  Cauoasus,  the  Matienian  luotintains,  Atla^  Biemue, 
and  several  of  the  ranges  in  Greece.  .  Of  these  objects  a  more 
.particular  account  is  given  id  the  following  paragraphs. 


BtBgraphy  of  Eendoius  —  Phyiioa!  Fenhires.  (I.)  Seas.— The  Medi- 
terranean  waa  tha  only  sea  to  which  Herodotua  applies  the  term 
U^aan :  ha  desoribe*  it  m  "  nur"  sea  r»i.  4  ftUwro-o,  L  1,  185,  -». 
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41),  and  the  "norbhem"  aea  in  referenoe  to  A&icmfii.  II,  32,  15B,  iv. 
42)^Si  Dame  which  it  still  retains  unong  the  Arab* :  it  \«aa  dif  ided 
intu  the  fallowing  Bubordinate  Beta,  to  which  he  applied  the  tenia 
■^\ioi,«r(>Toj,  and  i-Aayoi-^tlie  Adriatic  (i 'AJpfni,  i.  163);  thelcmisji 
QulE,  which  is  ajiother  t«rm  for  the  Adriatie  (vi.  127,  vii.  20),  at  all 
events  for  the  eutem  const  of  the  Adriatic ;  the  .lEgEeaji,  of  which  he 
notdcea  the  width  [icdir^n  -rtMytar,  iv.  85) ;  the  Icarian  (tL  96),  off  the 
coaet  of  Garia;  the  Sardinian  (i.  16G)  ;  the  Egyptian  (ii.  113);  and  the 
parts  about  the  isUuds  CarjAthua  (iii.  45),  and  Rhodes  (i.  174).  The 
Eii:dne  is  uaoted  ' '  Poutus,"  aa  being  the  largest  inlaud  sea  with  which 
the  Oreeka  of  that  day  were  acquainted  :  in  reference  to  Asia  it  ia  the 
"northern"  sea  (iv.  37),  in  reference  to  Scjthia,  the  "soatham"  (iv. 
13).  Herodotus  eiaggerates  its  size  (iv.  85)  ;  its  length,  between  the 
points  which  he  incorrectly  regards  as  extreme,  being  630  milea 
mstead  of  1280,  and  its  breadth  270  instead  of  380  :  its  greatest  length 
in  reality  ia  through  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  the  greatest  width 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Telegf^  and  Sakkariyih.  The  Falus  MESOtia 
{8ta  of  Axon)  Herodotus  deaoribea  as  nearly  as  large  as  the  Kuiine  (iv. 
86)  ;  in  Uiia  he  eiaggerateH ;  it  i*  highly  probable,  however,  that  it 
eit«ided  eastward  along  the  course  of  the  Manytch  tor  a  considerable 
distance,  as  he  impliee  (iv.  116),  and,  from  the  present  rate  of  its 
decrease,  we  may  well  suppoae  it  to  have  been  four  or  Eve  times  as  large 
■a  it  is  now,  Great  changes  have  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  levels 
of  the  land  north  of  the  Euiine,  by  which  some  of  the  iicei«  have 
altered  their  courses,  and  others  have  altogether  disappeared :  Hero- 
dotua'  deecription  of  the  Crimea  as  an  acte  (projecting  ti'act  of  land) 
aimilar  to  Attica  (iv.  99),  would  lead  us  to  suppoae  that  the  Fairvi  Sea 
had  come  into  eiistenca  einca  his  tjme.  The  Bosporua,  Propontis, 
and  Hellespont,  are  described  with  tolerable  accuracy  (iv.  85).  The 
Caspian  is  more  acourately  described  by  Herodotua  than  by  many  of 
his  succeBSors!  he  knew  it  to  be  a  distinct  sea  (i.  203),  wbereaa  it  was 
generally  believed  after  his  time  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
Ocean :  the  proportions  which  he  assigna  to  its  length  and  width  (T50 
end  400  ;  i.  20a)  are  very  nearly  aorreot ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
infer  that  he  reversed  the  position  of  the  lake  aa  is  ocoaaionally  repre- 
sented in  Herudotean  maps.  The,?sii  o/ ^ra/ ia  notnoticed;  ithasbeeu 
ooryectured  by  many  eminent  geographers,  that  the  Caspian  extended 
very  much  to  the  eaatward  so  aa  to  include  Arai,  and  the  appearaace 
of  the  country  favours  this  idea.  Geologiata,  however,  have  come  to 
the  oonclusioh  that  the  elevation,  which  separatee  these  two  seas, 
occuired  at  a  period  aoterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  and  even  before 
the  aepacatipn  of  the  Caapian  from  the  Euiine  by  the  elevation  of 
C&iCBSus.  The  Caspian  has,  nevertheless,  undergone  great  changes 
even  in  historical  times ;  not  improbably  the  Salf  of  Kuli  Derya,  on 
its  eastern  coaat,  extended  &r  over  the  alluvial  flats  to  the  eaatward, 
receivii^  the  Oiua  {Jytaai)  by  a  couibb  which  may  still  he  traced. 
The  Red  Bea  is  dedcribed  as  the  Arabian  Oulf  (ii.  11)  ;  Herodotus 
probably  supposed  that  the  breadth  which  he  had  seen  at  the  Oulf  of 
Suez  (about  twenty-five  miles)  continued  through  its  whole  course  t 
for  he  gives  it  as  halt  a  day's  journey  in  a  ri>w-boat,  whereas  it  is  in 
reality  175  miles. 

(2.)  Rioeri.—la  Europe  the  Ister  (ConuJe)  was  the  largest  river 
tnown  to  Herodotus  :  he  placed  its  soureos  very  much  too  far  west, 
ward  near  Fyrgne,  a  city  of  the  Celts  heyond  the  FiUora  of  Hercules 
(iL  33),  and  auppoaed  it  thus  ta  iutansct  Europe  in  ita  whole  length. 
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It*  tribiitorieB  nre  deacribed  at  length  (iv.  4f>),  but  oaonot  be  wholly 
idsDtjfied  :  on  tha  right  bonk,  the  Alpia  and  Caipia  must  repreaent 
Btreoms  that  rise  ou  the  Alps,  sither  the  Sane  and  Bnice,  or  the  SaUa 
and  /nn ,-  the  AogruB,  which  flowB  thrDOgh  the  Tribolli&n  plain,  ma; 
be  the  llHir  ;  it  was  a.  tributary  of  the  Brungua,  Morava  ;  the  Sciug  ii 
probably  the  Ijiier ;  the  other  aii  which  lie  enumerates  are  unim- 
portant streama  between  the  Mtr  and  the  Bea  ;  Herodotus  is  mistaken 
in  describing  them  as  large.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  later,  tha  Uaria  is 
tba  Mai-oich,  wiiioh  falls  not  immediately  into  the  Danube  but  into 
the  Theia  ;  the  Tiaraatua  u  the  Schyt,  the  Arftrus  tbe  ilata,  the  Nqi&iiH 
the  Arjisoh,  tbe  OrdBBBus  tbe  Streth,  and  the  PorBta  tbe  Fnilh.  The 
lower  eoune  of  the  later  ia  avkwsrdlf  deeciibed :  it  ia  Raid  to  disoharge 
itself  ioto  the  Euiine  in  the  anme  meridian  as  the  Nile,  opposite  Stnope 
(ii-  ^),  and  near  letria  (ii.  .13):  neither  of  these  statements  oan  be  re- 
uuNinled  with  the  facts  :  Istria  was  siitf  miles  from  the  present  mouth 
of  Ibe  river,  ground  of  considerable  elevation  interrening ;  and  in  what 
sense  Herodotus  supposed  the  Danube  to  be  upposita  Sinope  is  a  myatery: 
we  may  perhaps  attribute  hia  remarks  to  bis  love  of  symmetry.  Of 
tbe  otberrivers  of  Europe  he  notioes— in  Scythia,  the  Tyras,  iMieaJr; 
the  UypOnis,  Bauij ;  the  Bor^stheneB,  Dniqyr ;  the  Foaticapes,  which 
DanQOt  be  identified,  flowing  into  tbe  Borysthenes,Hnd  baviDg  its  course 
in  a  more  easterly  direction ;  tbe  Hypocyria,  which  is  described  as 
reaching  the  sea  near  Kakattchak,  after  having  received  a  branch  of  tha 
Borysthenea,  named  the  Oerrhus;  and  the  Tnnua,  Dm  (iv.  61-5T)  ; 
beyond  Soythio,  the  Hyrgis  (iv.  57)  or  Syrgis  (iv.  123),  perhaps  the 
Dnnelt,  a  mbntary  of  the  Don ;  the  Oarus.  perhaps  the  Volga,  which, 
howui-er,  ia  descnb»d  as  flowii^  into  tbe  Palua  Mnotis  (iv.  123)  ;  oad 
the  Lycus:  lastly  the  Plianis  in  Colchis  (i,  2),  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Europe  aud  Asia.  The  EridftnuB  is  noticed  ai 
llowinjf  (accordii^  to  report)  into  the  Northern  Ocean  :  Herodotus 
discredited  the  report  (iii.  115) ;  but  without  doubt  the  aborea  of  the 
Baltic  were  visited  for  tbe  sake  of  procuring  amber,  aud  the  name 
EridanuB  may  still  sm-viva  in  t.ha  Rhodaane  which  Bows  by  Daatdc. 

Of  tbe  rivers  in  Asia  Herodotus  notices  the  Holya  aa  rising  in  the 
"  "      ■  ■         *  ■  "a  (i.  73)  and  flowii^  (in  its  lower  course)  in  a 

etween  Syria  (i.  e.  Cappadocia)  and  Pf^hlagonia 
a  and  the  Parthenius,  about  which  the  Syrians 
(Cappadooians)  lived  (ii.  104) ;  the  latter  is  probably  not  the  Barton. 
but  some  other  river  of  the  same  name  east  of  tha  Halys :  tbe 
Euphrates,  aa  dividing  Cilioia  aud  Armenia  (v.  62),  and  Sowing  by 
Babylon  (i.  185) ;  the  Tigris,  as  flowinj  into  tha  Erytbrieao  Sea  (i. 
1^9),  after  having  received  two  rivers  having  the  same  name  (tbe  two 
Zabs),  and  the  Gyndes,  probably  the  Diala  (v,  62);  the  story  of  the 
division  of  the  latter  into  360  chimnela  (i,  139),  may  be  founded  upon 
the  extenaive  hydranlio  works  for  irrigation  which  were  carried  out  on 
iliat  river  :  the  Choaspes,  Keri/inh,  on  the  banks  of  which  Susa  stood 
(i.  1B8  ;  V.  49,  52) ;  the  river  is  now  1)  mile  f™™  t^a  site  of  the 
city,  but  not  improbably  it  formerly  bifuroaled  and  sent  a  branch 
by  tbe  town  ;  the  Acea,  wbich  is  described  aa  splitting  into  tiva 
ohannels  (iii.  117),  perhaps  in  reference  to  the  waters  of  tbtB  JTeii-nid, 
which  admits  of  being  carried  through  the  Ellnirts  range  in  tha  manner 
described ;  the  Indua,  to  which  Herodotus  assigOB  an  easterly  com-se 
(iv.  44),  perhaps  under  the  impression  that  the  0^lnll  was  the  main 
stream;  and  the  Corya,  in  Arabia,  represented  as  a  large  river  (iii.  8), 
but  probably  identical  with  the  small  torrent  of  Cort.     The  Aitaxm 
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cmDot  be  idenliified  with  any  single  river :  the  lunae  WM  probably  an 
■ppelUtiTe  for  a,  river,  and  wis  applied,  like  »ur  Avon,  to  WTerat 
streams,  vhich  Herudotiu  Buppoeed  to  ba  ideiitJCBl :  the  Ai&xea  which 
he  describes  aa  rising  ia  the  Matieiiiaii  mountaioB  (i.  1202),  la  the  river 
usually  BO  called,  flowing  into  the  Cyrus  ;  the  Araxea  vhich  separated 
the  Maseagette  bom  Cyrus's  empire  la  eitiier  the  Oius  or  the  Jazartea 
'i.  201]  ;  the  Araiss  vhioh  the  Scythians  crossed  into  Cimmeria  is 
probably  the  Volga  (iv.  11). 

In  Afritsa  the  Nile  is  described  as  of  about  the  s^ne  length  m  the 
Danube  (ii.  33) ;  its  sources  wei«  entirely  unknown  (li.  28,  Hi),  nor 
doM  Qerodotus  notice  the  diiisioD  into  the  Blue  and  White  Nile{  .< 
but  the  easterly  course  described  in  ii.  31,  and  the  auppoeed  course 
as  described  in  oapa.  33  and  33,  would  apply  (if  at  all)  to  the  latter 
of  the  two  bnmchea.  The  periodical  rise  of  the  Nile  ia  attributed  . 
to  tbd  unequal  force  of  the  aun's  attraction  (ii.  25).  The  cataiacla  ; 
{Kitadapi)  tare  noticed  {ii.  17,  29)  :  the  windings  of  the  river  S.  of  the 
20tU  par.  of  lat.  bj-o  transferred  to  the  district  neap  Elaphsntiiio 
(it.  2o>  The  diviaion  of  the  main  atrejm  at  the  head  of  the  Delta 
into  tWie  large  and  four  smaller  channels  is  noticed  (ii.  17).  The 
other  rivers  noticed  in  Africa  are  the  Triton  (iv.  ITtt),  deeia^bed  as  a 
large  river  flowing  into  Lake  Tritonis  (do  large  river,  however,  exists 
in  the  dis&iot  refeiTcd  to  ;  the  lake  probaliljr  includaa  ths  Shibk-et- 
lo'ideah  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  Triton  being  one  ot  the  streams 
flowing  into  the  lake),  and  the  Cinyps  (iv,  175),  near  Leptis,  a  mere 
torrent  not  easily  identiQed.  The  river  which  the  Nasamoniaoa 
reached  (ii.  32)  was  probably  the  Niger. 

(3.)  Moantaia  Ca^iai. — Herodotus  is  peculiarly  defective  in  bit 
notices  of  mountuns.  Caucasus  is  cui-tectly  described  as  the  loftiest 
chain  known  in  his  day  (i.  203);  Atlas  is  described,  not  as  a  chain,  but 
a  peaked  mountain,  aomewhere  in  aouth-eastem  Algeria  (iv.  Iti4):  the 
great  range  of  Taurus  is  not  noljced  at  all :  the  mountains  of  Anneni* 
are  generally  noticed  (i.  72)  )  the  Matienian  mouutnina,  wbioh  con- 
tained the  sources  both  of  the  Araies,  Ami,  and  the  Oyndea,  Diala  (i. 
189,  202),  answer  to  the  Abua  range  and  the  northern  part  of  Zagnia; 
the  niitr.e5  alone  of  the  European  ranges  were  known  to  bim,  but  wem 
tranafari-ed  to  other  objects,  Fyrene  (the  Pyrmtes)  to  a  town  (ii.  33), 
Alpia  and  Carpia  (the  Alpa  and  Carpathiam)  to  rivers  (iv.  49):  the  Ural 
range  is  referred  to  in  the  aeoount  of  the  .SgipMes,  and  as  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  laaedoniana  and  Argippsans  (iv.  23,  2!j), 
and  the  gold  mines  of  the  Aitai  are  probably  referred  to  in  iv.  27.  Of 
the  ranges  nearer  Qreeca  he  notices  Hebuiub  (iv.  49),  Khodtipe  (iv.  49), 
PangiBHni  (vii.  1I2),  and  Orbelua  (v.  16)  in  Thraoo, 

§  7.  The  political  and  topographical  notices  are  very  tmequally 
distributed  over  the  map  of  the  world  aa  Herodotus  would  hftve 
delineated  it.  In  the  west  of  Europe,  we  have  not  nearly  bu  many 
notices  as  Hecatieus  gives  mm.  Scythia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  vet; 
folly  described ;  ho  also  ia  the  sea-coast  of  Thrace,  in  connexiot. 
with  the  Persiaa  expeditionB  :  the  notices  of  spots  in  Greece  are,  ol 
oanrse,  Tery  numerous.  In  Aaa,  the  political  divisions  are  folly 
and  correctly  given,  according  to  the  system  of  Batrapieti  establiehed 
in  the  Peraian  empire  ;  the  topc^raphical  notices  ot  the  westeni 
coast  of  Asia  Miitor  are  numerous,  as  might  be  expected :  in  otbei 
08 
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quartaTB  they  are  scanty;  ^In  Africa,  Egypt  is  fully  described  ;  hi 
alao  ia  the  Beft-coagt  u  fai  as  Carthage  westward,  and  the  tribee 
occupying  the  interior  st  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.  We  sub- 
join a  brief  review  of  each  continent. 

Qeography  of  Herodotue  —  PdHUcal  Divinoni.  (1).  Eunrpe,  — 
Commencing  from  the  W.,  we  have  notice  of  Iberia  (Spun)  (i.  163), 
with  the  towDs  Tart^us  (iv.  l.'iS)  and  Oadeira,  Cadit  (It.  8),  and. 
the  island  Erjtheja  (iv.  B),  either  Trocadero  or  an  island  which 
has  been  absorbed  into  Uio  raMnland  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Quadalgumer.  Bejond  the  Pillars  of  ilercules,  in  the  eitrenie  W., 
were  tlie  Cyneainns  (ii.  33),  or  Cynetes  (iv.  49),  a  people  but  seldom 
tifterwards  noticed.  Ifoit  to  these  cnme  the  Celts,  with  the  town 
Pjrene  atid  the  souroafl  of  the  Danube  {ii,  33,  iv.  49),  In  Qaul  wo 
have  notice  of  the  Ligyans  (Ligiirians)  as  living  above  Msssalia,  Mar- 
teillet  (v.  9),  and  of  the  Elisyci  (vii.  165).  Id  Italy— a  name  which  first 
appears  in  Herodotus  (i.  24,  iv.  15),  as  applicable,  however,  only  to  the 
southern  district  of  Magna  Gnecia— we  have  notice  of  Tyrrhenia 
(i,  94,  163)  on  the  western  coast,  the  Ombrtci  (iv.  49),  or  UmbrianH, 
lapygia  (iv,  99)  at  the  heel,  (Enotria  to  the  8.W.,  and  various  well- 
known  towns,  of  whioh  we  need  only  observe  that  Vela  and  Poaidonia 
(i.  167)  are  the  same  as  Elea  and  Peeetum.  Of  the  inlands  off  the 
coast  of  Italy,  wS  hear  of  Sardo,  Sardinia, "  hicli  he  wrongly  describee 
as  the  largest  in  the  then  known  worid  (i.  170,  v.  106,  vi.  2)  ;  Cymus, 
Oortiea,  witli  the  Phocffian  colony  of  Alalia  (i.  !65,  vii.  165);  and 
Sicily  (vii.  170),  in  which  he  notices  the  majority  of  the  Greek 
oolonies,  Messana  appearing  under  the  name  Zancle  (vi.  22).  The  name 
"^tiellae"  appears  as  an  ethnological  title  applying  to  any  country 
where  Hellanes  were  settled,  and  thus  including  spots  in  Italy,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Africa  {i.  92,  ii.- 182,  iil.  39,  vii.  156).  The  country  of 
Ureece  receives  no  general  title;  butthe  southern  peninsula  iadescnbed 
as  Peloponnesus  {viii.  73),  and  the  land  of  Pelops  (vii.  8).  The  notices 
of  places  and  peoples  are  very  nnmerouo,  but  contain  little  that  is 
peeuhaci  the  omission  of  the  name  Epirus  may  be  noticed.  The  name 
Macedonia  appliee  in  Herodotus  only  to  the  district  south  of  the 
Haliacmon,  the  remainder  being  described  according  to  the  names  of 
the  separate  tribes.  In  Illyria,  the  Enfiti,  Venetiant  (i.  1S6),  and  the 
Encheleans  (v.  61,  ix.  43)  on  the  coast  above  Epidamnus,  are  noticed; 
the  Tribftllian  plam  is  probably  8erma  (It.  49),  and  the  Sigynnffi 
(v.  9),  north  of  the  Danube,  may  be  placed  in  Hungary  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries!  beyond  this  the  country  was  deemed  uninhabitable 
from  the  ijeea  (probably  the  mosquitoes)  about  He  river  (v.  10).  The 
Thradans  Bxe  noticed  as  a  verv  powerful  race,  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  tribes,  of  which  the  Ortao  (of  Daoia)  were  the  most  power- 
ful (v.  3,  iv.  f)^)  i  there  is  little  of  special  interest  in  his  notices  of 
the  other  tribes.  The  norUiem  coast  of  the  Mg^an,  together  with 
the  towns  upon  it,  is  deticHl>ed  at  length,  and  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  call  for  observation;  the  eastern  district  is  also  noticed  in  de- 


ths  western  side  of  the  LitSv  BaBum,  passing  by  the  sonroee  ot  the 
T^U-ns,  Simerdert.  whose  3S  fountains  can  still  be  ntimlMred,  a 
tributaiy  of  the  Contadeadus,  Karithtimi,  and  this  of  the  AgrianeCj 
ErKen«,.wliu:h  Joins  the  Hebrus;  be  next  mat  with  the  ArtLscus,  geue. 
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rally  identified  with  the  Arda,  but  more  probebly  the  Telteetereh  more 
to  the  E. ;  bs  orosaed  the  Balku  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burghai, 
uid  tbenee  followed  the  defiles  that  gkirtthe  sea  coast.  Scythis  aod  the 
oouutriea  adjacent  to  it  are  deeoribed  at  oonsidembla  length  in  Book  iv. 
(17-20,  99-117) ;. hid  account  of  the  ahaps  of  the  country  in  cap.  101  has 
been  variously  understood,  but  may  be  most  Bimply  eiplained  in  the 
following  manner:  HerodottiB  regarded  the  coast  n'om  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Tanaia  aa  a  etraight  line,  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  Oinun  being  overlooked;  this  line  formed  oneindeof 
his  quadrilateral  figure,  which  thus  skirted  two  seoa,  the  Euiine  and 
the  Falus  Uffiobia.  The  position  of  the  other  aides  was  regulated  by 
this :  the  western  boundary  joined  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  later, 
which  thus  touched  Soytbia  obhquely  (cap.  49)  without  forming  the 
boundary  throughout  its  course;  the  eastern  boundary 'was  in  great 
measure  formed  by  the  Tanais ;  and  the  northern  was  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Tanaia  at  the  distance 
nf  4000  atades  from  its  mouth  to  the  u^per  course  of  the  Tyras,  at  a 
umilar  distance.  Hie  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  partly  Scyth- 
ixed  Qreeks,  but  mainly  Scythians;  the  tribes  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  frontiei-s  were  not  Scythians,  but  still  resembled  the  Scythiana 
in  many  respecta.  The  position  of  the  various  tribes  referred  to 
may  be  described  thus:  the  Callipidaj  and  the  Alaajnes  between  iha 
Hypania  aod  Tjras,  the  former  on  the  sen-coaat,  in  the  modern  Kher- 
Km;  tiie  Agatbyrsi  in  Tranrylvania ^  the  agricultural  Scythians  be- 
tween the  Uypanis  and  the  Panticapes,  which  waa  probably  somewhat 
eastward  of  the  Boirsthenes,  in  Bkalerinoilav ;  the  Neuri  in  KoIAynta 
and  ZitfAuonia;  the  Andropbiigi("canuibal9")iniiroiiri^andTchemi'goc; 
the  noiuad  Sojthians,  eastward  of  the  Panticapes  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  £frai«rrnotIae  and  iaKharkm;  the  Royal  Scythians  in  I'aurida  and 
the  stoppea  ot  the  Don  Goaackij  the  Budini  and  GelBoi  in  part  of 
TattAov;  the  Melsnchlceni  ("  biaok-coats")  between  the  Tan^s  and  the 
Dana  in  Orion  and  Ttxtla ;  and  the  Sauromatx  on  the  eteppe  between 
the  Don  and  the  Viiga.  The  positions 'of  the  other  tribes  can  only 
be  conjectured;  the  ThyssagfltK,  W.  ot  the  Tolga,  about  Sirafctrlii 
the  Ijrea  on  the  oppnsite  bank  of  that  river ;  the  Kavolted  Scythians 
on'  the  left  bank  of  the  Kaama ;  the  Argippsei  on  the  weatem  dope* 
of  the  Oral  range,  about  the  aources  of  the  river  Just  noticeil;  the 
Isaed^nes  on  the  opposite  aide  of  Tirol;  and  the  Arimaepi  perhaps  about 
the  western  ranges  of  the  AUoi.  Within  the  limits  of  Herodotua'a 
Europe,  we  must  also  include  the  Maasag^tffi,  who  occupied  the  steppes 
of  the  Kirghix  Tartan  between  the  Volga  and  the  Sirr,  the  latter  being 
probably  the  Araies  intended  by  Herodotus  (i.  201).  The  only  placee 
noticed  m  this  wide  district  are— Olbia  or  Borystbenes  (iv,  18),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hypania;  Prom.  Hippolaus,  on  the  opposite,  i.a,  the  left 
bank  of  that  river ;  the  Course  of  Achilles,  the  Cosa  Taadra,  and  Cota 
mar^ateh  ;  Cardnltis,  probably  KalaiUdiak  (56) ;  and  Cremni  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  lilteotis  (20).  The  Crimea  is  described  nnder  the 
luune  TaurTca,  the  eastern  part  being  named  the  '*  Bugged  Cher- 
(onese"  (99),  which  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
the  slaves'  dyke  (20).  With  regard  to  the  northern  districts  of  Europe 
Herodotus  appears  to  have  beard  a  rumour  of  the  large  lakes  of  tmioja 
and  Otuga,  for  ha  describe!  the  Tanais  as  rising  in  a  larga  lake  (57), 
The  more  weatem  districts  he  suoposed  to  be  utterly  unknown,  and 
aierofore  rqects  the  reports  of  the  amber  brought  from  the  coasta  oE 
'tlieBJtio  and  the  tin  from  the  Cawdlerides  (iU.  116). 
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^3),  J*fa.— Asift  Minor  wo  octrapied,  acoording  to  HBrodotna,  by  16 
i-acea,  arranged  thtu :  four  oa  the  southern  const  rrom  E.  to  W.,  tha 
CiliciaiiB.  FamphjIiiuiB,  Lyeiuu,  and  Cnuniansi  four  on  th«  westara 
coast  from  S.  to  N,,  the  001*10119,  Lfdiana,  Hysiaru,  and  Grevka ;  four 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euiine,  the  ThrwiiuiB,  MBriandyniaiia,  Piqihla- 
goniaue,  and  CappadociaQSi  and  three  on  the  central  plstesu,  the 
Phrygians,  Chaljbea,  and  Matieoi.  The  diviaions  occupied  by  these 
tribes  varied  considerably  from  those  of  a  later  period ;  the  (^Ucituii 
craeeed  the  rnnges  of  Taurus  and  Autjtaurus,  and  occupied  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Halya  ;i.  72),  extending  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  border  of  Armenia  (v,  52).  Pamphylia  probably  included  the 
southern  part  of  Piaidia,  which  is  nowhere  named  by  Hetodotua,  the 
northern  portion  fallios  to  Phrygia.  Ljcia .  extended  westward  to  the 
river  Calbia;  it  waa  dividod  into  three  disti-icts,  Lycia  Propei'  alimg  the 
coast,  occupied  by  the  Tennllse  and.  the  Ti'oes;  Milyaa,  the  eafltem 
half  of  the  inland  plain,  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia;  andCabalia,  Saiala, 
the  western  half,  to  the  Calbis,  which  was  ocoupied  by  the  Cabalians 
and  Lsaooiaas,  remnants  of  the  old  Mieonian  people.  The  Cauoiana 
occupied  the  coast  from  the  Calbis  to  the  Cemmian  bay,  which  whs  after- 
wards known  03  Pereen.  Caria  included  the  western  coaut  ^m  the 
Ceramian  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mseander;  Lydia  theuce  to  the  bay 
ot  Eliea,  while  to  Mjaii  ita  usual  liniita  were  assigned ;  the  GreeJa 
were  dispersed  over  the  western  coast— the  Doriona  in  the  peninsula 
of  Cnidiis  and  along  tho  northern  shore  of  the  Ceramiaii  bay  ;  the 
lonianR  from  the  bay  of  lasauB  to    the  river  Hertiiufl,  with  the  Phocaian 

Kninsula  to  the  north  of  it;  and  the  JBolians  from  Smyrna  to  the 
y  of  Adramyttiiim,  though  he  occasionally  implies  that  they  extended 
above  this  point  over  the  whole  of  Troas  (i.  151,  v.  12'.i).  On  the 
northern  coast,  Thrace  corresponds  with  the  later  Bithynia,  aa  far  as 
the  river  Sangariua;  this  district  was  occupied  by  two  tnbea  which 
immigrated  from  Europe,  the  Thyniana  and  the  Bithynians,  the  former 
sccupjing  the  coast,  the  latter  the  iDterior.  The  Uariandynians  held 
the  coast  between  the  river  Sangarjus  and  Prom.  Posidium  (C.  Baba), 
and  the  Riphlagonians  thence  to  the  Halys,  while  the  O^pndociana 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  coast  to  Armenia,  and  the  northern 
portion  of  the  table-land,  including  a  part  of  Galatia.  In  the  interior 
the  Hatieni  occupied  the  table-land  about  the  upper  courae  of  the 
Halys  (the  later  Cappadocia),  while  the  Flirygiatis  held  the  whole  of  the 
remainder,  including  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  and  parts  of  Oalatia,  Pisidia, 
and  even  Lydia,  the  CatacecaumEo*  brang  considered  as  part  of  it. 
The  C^alybes  dwelt  in  the  mountain  ridges  that  run  parallel  to  the 
Euxineinthe  neighbourhood  ofSinope.  The  Hygenniina  (iii.  90)  are 
not  noticed  by  any  other  writer ;  perl«ipa  the  reading  should  be  H j- 
tennians.  the  people  of  Etenna  in  Pisidia.  PtooeeiUng  oaatward  we 
come  to  Armenia,  separated  from  Cilicia  by  the  Euphrates  (v.  52).  and 
extending  over  a  consideraiile  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  wliicb  is  nowhere 
noticed  by  Herodotua  as  a  separate  district.  Contiguoua  to  Armenia  on 
the  E.  was  a  district  named  Pactyica  (iii.  9.^),  dieljuct  from  the  one 
noticed  in  iy.  4*.  Northward  of  Armenia  lay  Colchia,  whoaa  iuhabit- 
anta,  dark-complexioned  and  woolly  .haired,  were  believed  by  Herodotus 
to  be  of  Egyptian  eitraotjon  (ii.  10*);  the  mythical  Ma  was  placed 
in  this  country  (i/3,  vii.  i9^').  South-wost  of  Armenia,  and  center, 
minous  with  Cilicia,  was  Syria,  which  commenced  at  Posidium,  Bo*vt, 
about  12  nijlefl  8.  of  the  Orontes  (iii.  91),  and  oitended  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediteiraneaa  sea  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  with  the  excsp-  . 
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tion  of  a  nnall  interval  betwaen  CadytU,  Oaia,  ud  a  slam  luuied 
leajsia,  whicli  belonged  to  the  Anbiaua  (iU,  5) ;  th«  BontWn  poition 
wea  termed  B;riB  Palnatma  and  the  uotthem  Phianiiiia  (iii.  91).  Tb» 
towuB  ABC&lun(i.  105),  AiAtiiaCii.  157),  Cadftiji  (11.159),  aodAgbatfiaa 
(ill.  62),  are  noticed  in  the  former;  Agbntana  ma;  perb^w  have  refer- 
ence to  BaUatKa  (Baabaa),  the  finit  Byllable  repneenting  the  Arabic 
■rticte  el;  CadftU  hae  been  taken  either  for  Jenualem,  the  "helj" 
city  {Kedeth),  or  for  OaEa;  the  notices  laTour  the  latter  opinion;  in 
Phcenioia,  Tjre  (ii.  44)  uid  Sidon  (ii.  116)  are  noUced,  South  of  Syria 
was  Arabia,  vbioh  accordii^  to  Uerodotua  touched  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  betneen  Cadytis  and  Jenjaua,  tbe  exact  position  of  which  is  un- 
known; it  was  on  the  coaat  near  Egjpt  (iii.  5);  the  productionB  of  the 
country  are  described  at  length  (iii.  10T-I13);  the  term  "Arabian"  ia 
naed  somewhat  indeGnitely  by  Heradataa )  Sennacherib  is  termed  king 
of  the  "Arabians,"  and  hu  army  the  "Arabian"  ho«t  (ii.  141).  Con> 
tiguoua  to  Arabia  on  the  E.  was  Asayria,  of  which  Babylonia  formed 
a  (wrtion  (iiL  S2),  with  the  towns  Babylon  (i.  178),  la,  the  modem 
Hit  (i.  179),  Ardericca,  probably  Akkerkvfli.  185),.Opis,  probablj 
Khafaii,  near  the  confluence  of  the  DiaUt  and  Tigris  (i.  189),  and 
Ampe,  near  the  former  mouth  of  the  Tigris  (vi,  20);  the  advance  of 
the  coast  preienia  any  identification  of  its  site.  Eastward  of  Assyria 
came  Cisaia  *('''■  91)>  the  Susiana  of  later  geographers,  with  the  town 
Susa  (t.  52),  and  a  second  Ardericca  (vi.  119),  perhaps  at  Kir-ab,  35 
miles  N.E.  ot  Susa.  In  Peraia  no  places  are  noticed;  but  the  babiu  of 
the  people  are  described  nt  length  (i.  131-140),  and  the  trilHE,  which 
were  .of  three  classes — (1)  three  dominant  races,  the  Paaargadie,  Uara> 
phians;  and  UaepiaiiBi  (2)  three  agricultural,  PanthiidieanB,  Deni< 
dieant,  and  Qermanlana  probably  from  Carmonia) ;  and  (3)  four 
nomad,  Daana  (.i.e.Twnd;  the  DehaviteB  of  Esrs  iv.  9),  the  Uardiana 
(i.e.  keroet),  the  Dropicaue,  and  the  Ssgartians  [i.  125).  Kortb  of  Perma 
were  the  Hedea,  divided  into  six  tribes  (i.  101),  with  the  town  Agba- 
tana,  TofcU  i-&Iefnum,  in  Atropatene  (i.  98) ;  westward,  in  the  range* 
of  Zagrua,  the  Matleniaos;  and  north  of  these,  in  the  npper  valleys  of 
the  (^ruB,  theSaspiriana  (i.  104,  110,  iv.  37),  perhi^  the  same  aa  the 
later  Iberians,  with  the  Alarodians,  about  Lake  Lychnltis ;  and  the 
Caspians  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  positions  of 
many  of  the  nations  enumerated  in  the  account  of  the  satrapies  can 
only  be  oonjectured;  their  probable  localities  are  as  follows:  the 
Dm-itte*  and  Pautlce  to  the  S.  of  the  Caapian  Sea;  the  Poutimftthi,* 
Parlcanii,  and  Hyrconli,  at  its  south-eaaiem  angle ;  the  Ssgartii  in  the 
desert  of  later  Partbia;  the  Parthi  more  to  the  N.,  about  NIsEsai  the 
Choraamii,  Arii,  Baotri,  and  Sogdi  in  their  later  districts ;  the  Mg\\ 
among  the  Sogdi,  near  Alexandria  Ultima ;  the  Sacte  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  Oxus  and  loiartea;  the  Dadicm  and  Aparytee,'  in  the 
southern  part  of  Bactria ;  the  Qandani  on  the  banks  of  the  Cabul ;  the  - 
Sattsgydce*  (the  T^olm^uaA  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  about  the 
upper  course  of  the  Etymander;  the  Sarangie  about  Aria  locus,  and 
the  ThamanDsi*  to  the  N.  of  the  ssme,  the  FaHcanii*  in  the  northern 
part  of  BeeJocAidon,  and  the  iStbiopians  on  the  sea-coast;  the  Myd* 
(the  ifajka  of  the  inscriptions)  about  the  neck  of  the  Persinn  Qulf ;  and 
the  Orthocorybantes*  perhaps  in  Hedis..  The  India  of  Herodotus  ia 
oonflned  to  Uia  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  the  FutyVifr;  he  noticea  a 

■  Tbe  namea  thua  nurlied  do  not  appear  in  anj  ottwr  wrllei. 
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second  dlstriot  Damsd  PactyKswith  tba  town  Caspsitfrul  (iil  102), 
ideotifled  by  some  with  CbSwJ,  by  othen  with  Caihmere,  aeiibaT  of 
which  however  agree  with  the  notice  of  ita  being  on  the  Icdua 
(iv.  44);  the  Pndiei  (iii.  99),  who  ware  regarded  even  in  the  age  of 
TibulluB'  KB  living  in  the  eitreme  east;  and  the  CailatiaoB  (iii.  38;,  or 
CaJantianB  (iii.  ST);  the  abodee  of  theso  tribes  are  uncertain.  Eaatward 
of  India  {i.e.  to  the  north  of  the  HimalayiiD  nmge),  stretched  the  va£t 
land;  deara^  (iii.  S8),  which  reochee  to  the  confines  of  China. 

(3).  Africa, — The  description  of  Egypt  as  an  "acquired  country,  the 
gift  of  the  Mile"  (ii.  S),  is,  geologioally  speaking,  incorrect.  The  level 
of  Kgnt  has  undoubtedly  been  raised  by  the  allavial  deposit  of  the 
Nile,  but  the  land  has  not  gained  upon  the  sea  within  historical  times; 
the  line  of  tbe  ooaat  remains  very  nearly  wliat  it  was  in  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus. Still  mora  inoorrect  la  hie  notion  of  the  inaueuce  of  tiie  Nile  on 
the  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  (ii.  h);  the  depth  described  ( II  &bboina| 
ia  not  found  until  within  about  12  miles  of  the  coast.  His  messure- 
mentsare,  sa  usual,  exaggerated;  the  length  of  the  coast  is  300  miles,  and 
not  400  (ii.  6).  and  that  of  the  Delta  from  the  coast  to  the  apex  about 
100  instead  of  173  miles  (ii,  7).  His  description  of  the  Nile  valley  i«  not 
altogether  reconcilable  with  the  facta;  ita  breadth  above  the  D^ta  is 
about  13  miles,  instead  of  33  (ii.  B);  nor  doed  the  valley  widen  in  the 
part  mentioned  mid-way  between  Haliopolis  and  Thebes.  The  dietancs 
between  these  two  places  is  421  instead  of  553  miles,  and  between 
Thebes  and  Elephantine,  124  instead  of  2ns  (ii.  9).  Hcrodotaa  divides 
Egypt  into  two  portions,  the  Delta  (ii.  15),  and  Upper  Egypt,  which 
latter  he  rafera  to  but  once  {iii.  10);  he  notices  IB  nomes  only  out  of 
tlie  36  Qiually  enumerated  (ii.  lG5fF.);  and  he  describes  most  of  the  graat 
Worlaof  art,p4rtioulariytbBPyra[nid8(ii.  124-134)  ,tlie  Labyrinth,  and 
Lake  Moerls  (li.  148),  and  the  canal  which  connected  the  Nile  with  the 
Red  Sea  (ii  158,  tv.  39).  The  notieea  of  the  towns  ai*  very  uumeroim, 
and  belong  to  the  general  geography  of  Egypt.  To  the  S.  of  Egypt 
lived  the  EthiopiatM,  divided  into  two  tribes — the  Nomade  (probably  the 
"NobatEe"  are  intended),  and  the  other  Ethiopians  (ii.  20);  the  capital 
of  the  latter  was  Meroe  ;  the  northern  capital,  NapSta,  is  not  noticed. 
Beyond  the  Ethiopians  ware  the  AutomOli  in  Abguinia  ;  on  the  ooaat 
of  the  Red  Sea,  tbo  Ichthyophagi  ("  fiah-eaters"),  whom  Herodotus  de- 
scribes aa  being  Oiat  with  at  Elephantine  (iii.  19),  and  the  Macrobii 
near  Cope  Quardafai,  in  the  extreme  S  (iii.  17).  Weat  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  seven  daysT  journey  from  Thebes,  was  the  city  Oasis,  the 
eapilal  of  the  Graat  OaaiH,  el  XftnrjeJi,  "the  island  of  the  blessed" 
(lit.  26),  and  mora  to  the  north  the  Oasis  which  contained  the  temple 
of  Ammon,  the  modem  Snmh  (ii.  32).  The  remunder  of  noi-tbem 
Africa  is  divided  by  Herodotus  into  three  zones,  the  sea-coaat,  the 
wUd-beaat  tract,  and  tbe  sandy  ridge  (ii.  32,  iv.  IBl);  the  firatoftheee 
npresenta  Barbary  or  the  stat^  of  Morooeo,  Algeria,  TtmU,  and 
Tripali ;  the  second,  the  hilly  district,  pni-ts  of  which  are  still  infested ' 
with  wild  beasts ;  and  the  third  the  Sahara,  which  he  elsewhere  more 
distinctly  describes  as  an  uninhabitable  desert  beyond  the  sandy  ridge 
(iv.  185),  The  tribes  occupying  the  aea-coaat  district  wera  divided  into 
twoolaraea,  the  nomads  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Syrtia,  and  the  agriculturists 
to  the  west  of  that  point  (186) :  their  residences  were  aa  foilows  r — the 
AdyrmaehIdn'&Y>in  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  Port  Plynua,  probably  Port 
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ihn-dBiJ^  (ir.  168) ;  tha  OUiigammtD  thauce  to  the  isle  Ai^irodigiu,  N. 
of  Cjr«iie  (iv.  169);  tb-iy  ore  cot  elsewbere  noticed:  the  AsbyBtn,  S. 
of  Cyrene  (iv.  170);  Cjrenaioa  itealt,  oeoupiBd  by  a  Oreak  colony, 
¥ritlt  UiB  towns  Cyrene  ftud  BaPcB  (iT.  IBO,  19n),  md  Irasa,  probably 
£1  Kvbbeh,  nsar  Derm,  witb  its  benutiful  spring  (ir.  158);  veatward 
«f  the  GilliguumiB,  the  Auschisse,  touobing   the  sea  coast  at  Eti«*- 

e-Idea,  Bengluai,  and  the  Cabalians  (oompaiv  modern  CaMet),  new 
uobira,  Taukra  (iy,  171)  ;  the  NasnmciuiiUiB  to  the  9,  ot  the  ahoTO- 
nMntionad  tribea,  toucbing  the  sea  at  the  eastern  bend  uftbaSyrtis 
JlajcT  (iv.  172) ;  tben  the  Psylli  aod  the  Macfe  on  the  shores  of  the 
Syrds  (iv.  1T;<,  175);  the  Qindanes,  nowhere  elae  noticed,  on  thSMMat 
(ir.  176)  i  the  Lotopbagi  in  Tripdi  (iv.  177);  the  Machlyana  about  the 
•oothern  coast  of  the  Leaser  Syrtia  (iv.  178);  the  AuaeaoB,  nowhere  elsa 
noticed,  ou  tbe  western  const  of  the  Syrtis  (iv.  ISU);  and  weetwoni  of 
theSyrtia,  the  Haryans  (191);  the  Zaueciana  (193).  not  mentioned  elaa- 
where;  and  theGyzantianB<194),  or  Zreantians, off  wboae  coart  was  tha 
isle  Cyraunis,  Karfiaaui;  tha  names  of  the  two  latter  tribal  may  be 
traced  in  thoae  of  the  Komon  provinces  Byzaciiua  and  Zeugitauia ;  Car- 
thage fell  within  the  tairitory  of  the  Gyzonlians  ;  the  plsce  and  its  inha- 
bitants  are  fr^quently  reforred  to  (i.  IBfl,  iii.  17.  ID,  iv.  IBS);  but  its 
position  is  not  deEned.  Of  the  more  westerly  regiotiB  of  A  frica  Hero- 
dotus knew  but  little;  he  rightly  daacribea  it  as  aitonding  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Here ulea  (lB!j),  and  alludes  to  tbe  "dumb  cummcrce  carried 
on  between  the  natives  and  the  Carthaginians  (19I>J.  2.  In  the  ivild- 
beast  district  he  notices  only  the  Qaramantiani,  S.  of  the  Nasamonians  - 
(174);  it  tbe  reading  is  coirect,  ot  which  thora  are  doubta/ they  muat 
be  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  people  afterwards  noticed  (183).  3. 
In  the  sandy  zone  he  plafiea  the  Oases ;  that  of  the  Aiamomans,  Suaiih, 
which,  however,  lias  20  days'  journey  (400  geog.  miles)  from.Thebes, 
and  not  10  daya  as  described  (181)  ;  Auglla,  whieli  is  correctly  de-. 
icribed  (172,  1821;  the  Qaramantes  in  Fwam  (183),  whence  waa  a 
Mravan  rente  to  the  Lotopbagi,  coinciding  with  the  present  route  from 
Uunouk  to  TVipoIt;  the  Ataiantians,  perhaps  the  Tuarik*  <it  the 
Watem  Bahara  (184) ;  and  the  Atlantea  about  the  range  of  Atlas 
(184)  in  Western  Algeria.  Below  the  sandy  r^on  in  the  interioi: 
were   the   Ethiopian   Troglodytea    (1S3),    tha    Tifeoos   to   the   S.    of 

58.  TheespeditionofCyrus,,so  graphicallydeHcrilicdby  Xenopho^ 
iii  his  '  Anabasis,'  abounds  with  geographicnl  notices  of  the  higbes^ 
interest,  relating  to  cotintriea  with  which  the  Greeks  of  his  day  ba4 
little  more  than  a  general  acquaintance.  The  expedition  was  under- 
laken  by  Cyrus  in  the  year  401  b.c.  with  the  object  of  dethroning 
bis  brother  Artaxerxes,  tben  in  possesiiion  of  the  throne  uf  Persia. 
His  route  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :  starting  from  Sardis, 
he  stnick  across  Phrygia  and  Piaidia  until  be  reached  Cillcia. 
cnlering  that  province  by  the  pass  over  Tanriis,  named  tbe  "  CUioiaft 
Gates,"  and  leaving  it  by  the  "  Syrian  and  Cilician  Gates'  on  the 
ihore  of  the  Bay  of  Issus,  he  followed  the  line  of  coast  to  Myriandrus, 
whence  he  struck  inland,  and,  crossing  (he  range  of  AmSuns  by 

•  Fllny  Mid  Itela  gl*«  the  name  as  OamphMutUns. 
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the  poM  of  Beilan,  entered  on  the  plftin  of  Syria,  and  reached  the 
Euphrates  ia  abont  36°  lat.  He  crossed  the  river  at  Thapefcua, 
and  descended  the  left  back  of  the  titream  through  Mesopotamia  to 
Cunaxa,  a  place  some  distance  N.W.  of  Babylon.  Cynu  loot  hia 
life  in  the  bftttle  that  look  place  there,  and  the  coromand  of  the 
Greeks  devolved  on  Clearchus,  and  after  big  death  on  Xenophon, 
Returning  very  nearly  on  their  former  course  as  far  as  the  Hediwi 
wall,  they  sbuck  acrees  the  plain  of  Babylonia  to  the  Tigris,  and 
crosfflng  that  river  followed  up  its  left  bank  to  the  borders  of  Ar- 
menia ;  their  coune  throu^  the  high  lands  of  Armenia  cannot  be 
traced  with  certainty  ;  they  ultimately  reached  the  boundaries  o/ 
Fontus,  and  from  the  range  of  Thcches  looked  down  on  the  Euxine 
Sea.  Thay  gained  the  coast  at  Trapezus,  and  following  it  by  land 
as  fer  as  CiDtySra,  they  took  ship,  and  were  conveyed  to  Heraclea  in 
Bithynia,  whence  they  reached  home  by  well-known  routes.'' 

§  9.  Otesias,  of  Cnidua  in  Caria,  was  a  contemporary  of  Xenophtm, 
and  was  to  a  certain  extent  associated  with  him,  if  we  may  receive 
the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  bnttle  of 
Cunaxa.  He  passed  many  years  in  Persia  as  physician  at  the  court 
of  Artaierxes  Hnemon,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  land  he  re* 
corded  what  be  had  seen  in  sevei'al  works,  of  which  his  treatises  on 
Persia  and  India  were  the  most  important.  All  that  has  survived 
of  his  writings  is  contained  in  an  abridgment  by  Photius  and  a  few 
fragments  preserved  in  other  writers.  His  credulity  and  love  of  the 
marvellous  deservedly  brought  him  into  great  discredit. 

§  10.  The  military  expeditions  of  Alexander  the  Great  form  an 
important  ^xwh  in  the  history  of  ancient  ge<^raphy.  Not  only  was 
the  extent  of  the  country  over  which  he  himself  travelled  very  con- 
siderable, but  the  conquests  which  he  effected  had  a  permanent  in- 
fluence on  the  future  progrcas  of  discovery.  The  eatablishroent  of  the 
Gneco-Bactrian  kingdom  constituted  a  link  between  the  extreme 
east  of  Asia  and  the  west ;  the  subjection  of  the  Punjab  led  his  suc- 
cessors forward  to  the  plains  of  Central  India  and  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  A  new  world  was,  in  short,  opened  to  Greek  enterprise, 
and  physical  science  received  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  discovery  of 
the  rich  and  varied  products  of  the  eacitcm  world. 

5  11.  The  extent  of  Alexander's  discoveries  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  reaching  to  the  Jaxartes  in  the  N.E.,  and  the  Hyphasis, 
or  most  easterly  river  of  the  Punjab,  in  the  E,  Between  these 
limits  and  the  borders  of  Persis  lay  a  wide  extent  of  country  which 
had  hitherto  been  afemi  t'nto^ttalo  theGreeks,  comprising  Parthia, 
Hynftnis,  Aria,  Margiana,  Drangiana,Arachasia,  Bactriana,  Sogdiana, 
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the  oountriua  lying  along  Uie  course  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributukB, ' 
Gedroqia,  and  Garmaaiii. 

S  12.  The  interest  excited  by  these  conqaeats  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  literary  works  which  were  issued  at  the  time — ln<»tly 
the  oompoxitioQ  of  persons  attached  to  the  army  of  Alaxasder,  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  literary  zetil  displayed,  we  append  the  DStnes 
of  the  authors  and  the  titles  of  their  wutIib.'  Host  of  the  works 
themsekes  haTe  been  lest  to  us ;  but  we  fortunately  ijobspss  a  very 
futhful  and  graphic  nturatire,  written  by  Arrian  ia  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Obriat,  the  materials  of  which  were  gathered  from  these 
contemporary  sources,  particularly  from  Uie  works  of  Ptolemy  and 
ArlstobuIiiB. 

*  <  The  History  of  the  Wan  of  Aksuidn-,'  by  riolemy,  ion  oT  Latra ;  '  Tli« 
Jonnml'  of  NsHTihuB,  dewiiliiiig  his  voyogo  down  the  Indiu  uid  along  the  Indinn 
.Ooean  to  the  oioutJi  of  the  Euphrat£«;  *  The  AhhbIb  of  Aleiandtr,'  eod  other 
worki,  by  Oneeiorltus,  deacribiDg  the  liinde  In  the  interior  of  Asia — Sogdiana, 
Baclria,  &c.,  and  Indlri ;  he  ie  the  Srst  to  Haiice  TaprobKne,  Ocylm ;  •  Hlilor;  <tl 

and  north  of  Europe;  *  Alexander^  C^pugiiB,'  ■  HiBt<>ry  of  Greece,'  by  Anaii- 
jnenea  tft  [Ampaaciu  j  ■  Alosander's  Campu^ne,'  b;  Ariatobnliu  of  CssBandna  Id 
History  oT  Greece,'  and  othar  works,  by  CoUiatheqea  of  Otynq;iDs; 
Life,'  hy  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  the  auThor  also  of  an  hisliirioal  vork 
the  foundation  and  anlii^uitiea  of  Kome.  ' 
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CHAPTBE    IV. 

TBB   VOBLS   AS   KNOWN   TO   THB   OEOaBATSERS. 

'{  1.  Bariuw  of  tbepn^Ton  of  diacoverj:  India;  Caspian  Sea;  Chiofi 
and  tha  Easi  !  Waatem  Burope:  the  Amber  Isleai  Atlaatio  Oaean: 
Phmnidan  inSuenoe  :  northam  discoTerie*  of  Hicoilco  and  Pytheaa: 
Africa,  Huino,  ButhfnLfliieB,  Feriplua  of  AniBji.  §  2.  Qeogr^hioai 
wiiten.  §  3.  ErBtDStbensB.  §  i.  Bip]mrcb\a.  §  5.  PuIjUuh. 
§  6.  HInor  geogi^ibical  writers.  §  T.  Stmbo  :  Foaidoniua  ;  Op- 
miniui;  Horinui.  §  S.  TfaadiBcoverieeoftheRomana:  Italy,  niyria, 
Spun,.  Africa,  Armenia,  Oaul  and  Britain,  Asia,  Htesia,  Jto.  §  9. 
Roman  writer*:  Cresar,  SaJluat,  Taoitua,  Livy.  §  10.  Mela;  Pliny; 
Anion;  PausaniBB.  §  11.  Ptolemy;  Agathemeriu,  DionyBiua,  Peri- 
egetes,  StephanuB  Bjmntimui.      §  1 2.  Peripli  and  Itinerariw. 

S  1.  We  are  now  approacbiog  the  time  when,  under  the  auspjcea 
of  EmtostheneB,  geography  was  raised  to  the  dignitj  of  a  science. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  treated  incidentally  and  superficially :  in 
futare  we  shall  see  it  studied  for  its  own  sake  and  systematically, 
receiving  light  and, support  from  the  siater  sciences  of  mathenjatica 
and  astronomy.  But^  before  we  enter  upon  this  period,  it  is  desirable 
to  take  a  review  of  the  position  of  geographical  knowledge  and  the 
events  which  led  to  its  gradual  advance  during  the  interval  thai 
elapsed  between  Atesauder  the  Qreat  and  the  conunencement  of  the 
Christian  era. 

(1.)  India, — The  advance  bad  thus  far  been  directed  towards  the 
Eaat :  the  conquests  of  Alexander  may  be  said  to  hava  doubled  the  aj-ea 
of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Oreeta  of  hie  dey.  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  his  successors  followed  in  Uie  path  which  he  had  so  suc- 
cessfully opened,  and  advanced  the  frontier  of  the  known  world  from 
the  Indus  to  the  QangBs.  This  was  aohieved  by  Seleucus  Nioator  in 
bis  war  with  Sandrucottua,  the  rscorda  of  which  have  been  unfortn- 
nately  lost :  the  date  may  bsve  been  about  300  b.c.  Megasthenes  was 
despatched  on  an  embassy  to  Palibothra  (probably  near  Pataa),  the 
residence  of  Sandrocottas,  and  on  his  i-etum  he  described  what  he  bad 
seen  in  a  work  on  India  in  four  books.  Another  ambassador,  named 
DumfcohuB,  spent  several  yaai'a  at  the  court  of  AllitroclmdeB,  the  suo- 
.esBor  of  the  king  just  mentioned,  and  he  also  gave  an  accoimt  of  his 
experience.  Tarious  eipeditiotiB  wore  sent  into  the  Indian  Ooean. 
Patrocles,  the  admiral  of  Seleucua  Nicator,  wrote  aa  accofint  of  tb* 
one  placed  under  his  command ;  and  EuhemgruB,  who  nna  sent  by 
Cassander,  did  the  aame.  The  latter  discovered,  or  pretended  to  have 
discovered,  a  number  of  islands,  of  which  he  gave  a  fabulous  accoimt. 
The  establishment  of  a  regular  commercial  int«x<ourBe  with  the  shoMt 
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of  India  wra  due  to  ths  Ggyptian  PtoleminB.  A  navigator,  naisad 
HipfAluB.  who  had  Btudisd  the  character  of  the  monxxnu,  veiitiired  iti 
a  atrught  courBe  from  the  Red  Sen  to  the  weatsm  ooait  of  India, 
tivding  to  Uuziria,  Mtmgalore,  in  the  eoutli,  and  Barj^as,  SaroaiA, 
in  ths  north.  From  theaa  pointg  the  interior  of  Hindostan  would 
beoomo  more  or  less  known. 

(2.)  Cmpian  Saa. — In  the  north  of  Asia  the  progreea  of  discoTor;  wna 
bnt  slow.  The  Caspian  Sea  [nvaented  in  that  age  the  Mine  sort  of 
problem  which  the  "  north-west  paaa^e  "  haa  been  in  modem  dajfl, — 
ths  question  to  be  decided  being  wbeUier  any  eommunication  eiiited 
between  it  and  the  northern  ocean.  Herodotiu,  ea  we  have  already 
seen,  eatertained  a  correct  view -on  this  point;  but  among  his  luc- 
(eaaora  the  opinion  graduall  j  guned  credence  that  such  a  pasaa^  did 
exist.  Alexander  the  Great  determined  to  settle  the  queation,  and 
would  doubtless  have  done  bo  had  hie  life  been  extended.  Fatrodee, 
the  admiral  of  SeleuouB  Nioator,  was  fully  convinced  of  Uie  exittence 
of  a  north  -west  piuaage  &om  India  into  the  Caapiaii ;  and  his  ^norance 
is  the  more  aingular  from  the  circmuatance  that  ha  waa  fully  aware 
of  the  commercial  route  down  the  Oiub  and  acroea  the  Caipian.  Both 
Bratoetbenea  and  3trsbo  held  to  the  same  false  view,  and  the  eiror 
waa  not  rectified  until  the  latest  period  of  ancient  geography. 

(3,)  Chitia  <md  Oie  Eoil.-^The  countries  in  the  extreme  east  of  Aua 
were  to  a  certain  extent  known  throng  the  conuneroe  carried  on  by 
way  of  Baotria.  It  is  erident  that  the  trade  in  Bilk  was  extensifely 
proaecuted  at  tJiis  period,  and  that  a  regular  OTerland  route  existed ' 
between  China  and  the  West.  The  Chinese  themselTes  conTeyed  the 
goods  as  far  as  the  "Stone  Tower,"  a  station  probably  on  the  eastern 
>ide  of  the  Pamir  Steppe:  from  this  poiut  they  were  tiannported  by 
Scythians  across  ths  passes  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Oius  and  Jaxartes, 
and  thonoe  partly  by  those  rivers  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  partly  by  an 
overland  route  through  Parthia  to  the  west  of  Asia, 

(4.)  Wettem  Europe. — The  progress  of  discovery  in  the  west  wal  not 
equally  Batisfaotory  :  indeed,  it  presents  a  remarkable  contrast.  While 
the  Indian  oeeui  was  well  known  to  the  Qreek  writera,  the  Atlantic 
uid  even  the  Mediterranean  Sea  were  still  regions  of  uncertainty. 
A  few  instances  vrill  illustrate  the  extent  of  thid  ignorance.  The 
PerlpluB  of  Soytai,  compiled  about  350  B.C.,  mentions  only  two  towna 
on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Home  and  Ancona,  in  addition  tn  the  Greek 
colonies.  HBrBolides  Pontioua  calls  Rome  a  Greek  city;  Theopompns 
(about  300  B.C.)  desoribes  its  poutinn  as  not  far  fRim  the  ocean. 
Timseus  (280  B.C.),  who  ia  suppneed  to  have  surpassed  his  contempo- 
tariea  in  the  knowledge  of  the  west,  describes  Sardinia  aa  being  near 
the  ocean,  and  the  Rhone  as  having  an  outlet  into  the  AUantio. 
ThsopompQS  thought  that  the  Danube  discharged  itsdf  into  the 
Adriatic  as  well  as  into  the  Euxine ;  and  this  is  repeated  by.  DexippuB 
(about  280  B.C.)  with  the  monstrous  atsertion  that  there  was  a  mountain 
near  the  Danube  whence  both  seas  could  be  seen. 

(5.)  rfte  Ambar  Itlet. — In  no  instance  is  the  ignoraDcs  of  the  Greeks 
mora  conspicuous  than  in  regard  ia  the  amber  trade.  It  is  welt  known 
that  even  before  the  days  of  Herodotus  a  considerable  traffic  in  this 
highly-prized  article  waa  carried  on  from  the  Eririaaiis,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  he  had  received,  flowed  into  the  Northern  Ocean. 
The  amber  really  came  from  the  sborea  of  the  Baltic,  and  was  conveyed 
OTsrland  to  Uie  head  of  the  Adiiatic,  which  thus  became  the  entrepdt 
tot  tiM  bwde.     Several  of  ths  Greek  geographers  (Deiippu*  may  bs 
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Iinhliiiiiilj  eonsaquaDtl?  oonoeiTed  thia  to  be  the  locality  where  tbe 
amber  was  toxma,  and  represented  o«rt^D  islanda.  which  tixej  named 
Gleotrldee  laaulca,  as  eiieting  at  the  head  of  the  Adri&tic  Even  when 
this  error  was  exploded,  the  true  Beat  of  the  trade  remaiaed  un- 
known. TimEBiu  plocee  the  Amber  Island  (Baunonia)  Dorth  of  Scythia; 
Strabo  namea  it  Basilia,  but  was  equally  mistakea  as  to  its  narthein 
latitude. 

(e.)  AOoatie, — The  Atlantic  Ocean  was  known  onl;  by  dark  ru- 
mouia:  Plato  believed  it  to  be  so  slim;  from  tbe  effects  of  a  Bunkm 
island,  which  he  nomea  Atlantis,  that  no  vessel  oould  navigate  it. 
Aristotle  believed  it  to  be  just  as  shallow  as  the  Mediterranean  ^as 
deep,  and  so  liable  to  dead  calms  that  sailing  was  out  of  the  question. 

(7.)  PhiBniaim  Ihftuaux. — In  all  theee  reports  acd  in  the  ignorance 
wMoh  the  Greeks  dLeplay,  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  Fhceni- 
oisns,  who  were  bent  on  preserving  a  monopoly  of  the  oceoQ-traiGo, 
and  to  this  end  propagated  the  most  exaggerated  rumours.  Theii 
determination  to  keep  navigation  a  secret  is  well  illustrated  by  a  story 
related  by  Strabo,  that  when  a  Greek  ship  followed  in  the  track  of  a 
Cartbagiman  vessel,  the  captain  of  the  latt«r  deliberately  ran  his  ship 
npon  a  rook,  in  order  to  deter  tbe  Oreeka  from  any  further  attempt  at 
discovery.  Hoat  of  the  rumours  which  they  propagated  appear  to  have 
liad  some  foundation;  but  the  truth  vaa  distorted  and  the  dangera 
magnified.  Thus  the  opinions  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  probably 
have  reference  to  the  Bargatto  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Azorea.  The  Phoenicians  themselves  were  undoubtedly  acciuainted  with 
the  western  shores  of  Europe  as  ^  BS  tlie  British  Isles;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  expedition  of  Himiloo,  we  hear  little  of  their  pro 


oeedingi.    In  Europe,  Maraeiilea  was  most  distinguished  for  m 
discovery,  and  produced  several  diatinguiilked  navjgatots,  particularly 
Pytheas  and  Euthymenes. 

(8. )  Northern  Eiipeditioru, — There  it  no  contemporary  histoiy  of  Hi- 
miloo's  expedition ;  we  are  indebted  to  Pliny  and  to  Featus  Avienus,  a 
poet  of  the  4th  century  a.d.,  for  the  information  we  possess  in  reg^d 
to  it.  Hi  mi  I  CO  ia  supposed  to  have  lived  about  500  ii.c.,  and  is  reputed 
to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  Britiah  Isles.  Avienus  describes  the 
SeiBy  Ma  under  the  name  (Estrymnides,  the  Land'*  Und  as  (Estiynmia, 
and  Irdand  as  Sacra  Insula,  probably  confounding  the  native  "  Eri " 
with  the  Qreek  Itpa.  Many  particulars  connected  with  the  voyage  are 
evidently  misplaced.:  thus  the  sea-weed  which  checked  his  progress  must 
have  been,  as  already  remarked,  in  the  Sargami  sea  in  the  neighimurhood 
of  the  AzorM,  and  not  to  the  north  of  Bntain. 

The  report  of  the  British  Islea  must  have  been  pretty  widely  spread, 
as  Aristotle  mentions  both  Albion  and  leme,  and  a  notice  of  Uie  lattw 
occurs  in  one  of  the  Orphic  poems,  the  date  of  which,  however,  ii 
unwrtain, 

Pytheas  of  Maaailia,  bom  about  3M  a  c,  eiplored  the  northern  and 
western  ocean,  end  published  a  'Description  of  tbe  World,'  aud  a 
treatise  on  the  Ocean,  of  which  but  a  few  iragmente  remain.  He 
followed  the  coasts  of  Spain  aud  Oaul  to  the  ^loi'sa  of  Britain;  he 
explored  the  eastern  ooast,  and,  advanoing  beyond  its  northern  extie- 
loity,  reached  Thule,  wbera  he  fouud  perpetual  daylight.  More  to 
the  northward  he  was  stopped  by  masses  of  sea-weed.  He  returned 
through  the  German  Oceao  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  made 
Ibr  the  amber  coast  of  the  Baltic,  where  he  met  vrith  the  Teutones.  A 
river  which  he  namea  the  Tanaia  was  the  limit  of  his  advance  in  this 
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direction.  HU  estimate'  of  toe  length  of  the  Britteh  const  (20,000 
•t«de>)  was  probably  intended  to  include  the  southern  aa  well  an  the 
auteni  coiat. 

(9.)  Africa. — LasUy,  we  have  to  notios  the  progreaa  of  diBCoyary  in 
a  southerly  direction.  Here  again  the  Carthaginiims  were  in  advanc* 
of  oilier  natjona.  About  500  Bx:,,  aa  ia  probable,  Haqno  undertook  a 
vireage  beyond  the  Piilara  of  Heroulea  for  the  porpoae  of  eatHblishing 
colonies  on  the  western  oottat  of  AMca.  The  account  of  hla  expedition 
\»  contained  in  a  Oreek  traneUtion  of  a  atatement  which  he  himself  drew 
up  in  the  Pimic  lan^age. 

The  localities  noticed  are  of  doubtfulposition,  but  may  probably  be 
identified  thus;  Prom.  Solteia  with  C.  ^artd  near  Tangier;  the  river 
LiiuH  with  the  AOtarytek;  thi  island  of  Cyme  with  Argaai;  the  river 
Chretes  vith  the  St.  John ;  the  river  containing  crocodiles  with  ths 
Stiiegdi;  the  Western  Promontory  with  C.  Yerd;  the  mountain  Thefln 
Ochemawith  Sf'erro  Leone,  or  with  Songareoh  in  10'  N.  lat. ;  the  Southern 
Horn  Bay  with  Skerbro'  Soand,  and  the  island  with  Plantain  Island,  in 
about  8°  N.  Ijit.  The  Oorillse  which  ho  describes  in  the  latter  have 
been  with  some  probability  esplained  as  a  apeoiea  of  ape  still  called 
Toorilla.  Euthymenes  of  MaraeiOas  {about  3U0  B.C.)  conducted  a 
similar  expedition  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  Eudoius  of 
CyriouB  is  said  to  have  circumnavigated  Africa  from  Gades  to  the  Red 
Sea.  Wa  have  no  detailed  account  of  the  eastern  coast  until  the 
PeripluB  of  Arrian,  compiled  probably  iu  the  first  century  x.n,,  which 
gives  a  survey  of  the  coast  down  to  Rhapta,  probably  the  modem 
Qmiloa,  in  9°  B.  lat.  In  the  interior  nc  great  discoveries  were  made ; 
the  Ptolenjea  prosecuted  an  activa  trade  with  Abyssinia  from  tlieir 
porta  Berenice,  Arsinog,  and  Fbilotii-a. 

§  2.  While  B  conaiderable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  nas  laid 
0[>en  by  these  discoveries,  there  waa  a  constant  supply  of  geo- . 
grapbioil  works,  emanating  from  authors  whose  subjects  and  places 
of  abode  show  how  widely  diffused  the  taste  had  become.  Most 
of  these  works  have  been  lost,  but  the  titlea  alone  are  instructive, 
as  ehowiog  the  amount  of  materials  at  the. command  of  the  later 
geographers. 

Oeographieat  Workt. — 'History  of  Siuly,'  b^  Antioehus  of  Syra- 
cuse (about  *00  B.C.),  Strabo's  chief  authority  in  regard  to  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  A  large  historical  work  by  Ephorus  of 
CunuB  (about  350),  an  authority  both  with  Strabo  and  Diodorui 
ffiouInB.  'History  of  Greece,'  .by  Thaopompus  of  Chios  (about 
350  B-C),  praised  by  DionyBiuB  and  Pliny  for  bis  knowledge  of 
Western  Europe,  'Description  of  the  World,'  by  Eudoius  of 
CniduB  (about  330  B.C.  ,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  as  well  as  a 
practical  geographer  ■  he  travelled  eitansively  in  Egypt,  Asia,  and 
Sicily.  A  '  Periplus '  of  Scylai,  oompiled  iu  the  rei^  of  Philip  of 
HaoedoQ,  being  n  description  of  the  ooaata  of  the  Hediterraneau, 
Ptopootis,  Euxine,  and  Falus  Meeotis,  commencing  at  the  Pillars  <A 
Henmles  and  termioating  at  the  island  of  Ceme,  off  the  coast  of 
Africa.  'Periplus'  of  Kuleas,  desoribing  the  same  coasts.  'De- 
scription of  the  World'  and  other  works,  by  Dinaarchus  of  Uessam 
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(■bout  310  B.C.).  who  ITU  apeciBll;  devoted  to  dnwing  tO^M.  A 
'  Book  of  DiitanceB,'  b;  TimoBCheuea,  noticed  b;  Strabo  nad  PUn;, 
giving  the  diataucea  between  different  places  about  the  Meditetmiiean 
ooaata  and  elsewhere.  '  TreatiBe  on  Ureece  and  SicUy, '  b;  Tinueua 
of  TsiiromBnium  (b.C,  280),  with  much  infonnalioti  regBrding  the 
north  and  weat,  luid  particularly  regarding  Italf  and  Sicily ;  the 
amber-producing  island  Itaeilia  a  noticed  b;  him.  'Heracleia,'  by 
Herodonu  of  Heraclea  in  Pontug,  a  oontemporaiy  of  Arietotle,  yieldiog 
information  in  regard  to  Spain  in  paTticular,  '  Altitude  of  Houa- 
taina,'  by  Xeaophou  of  Ijampalcus,  wbo  alio  refera  to  Uie  Amber 
laiaiid  undw  the  aame  Baltia.  Lastly,  the  treatiaea  of  HeraoUdsa  of 
Horaolea  Pontica,  containing  varioua  notices  of  intermt. 

5  3,  Eratosthenes  (b.o.  276-196),  a  native  of  Gyrene  and  edncated 
at  Athens,  held  the  post  of  librarian  at  Alexandria,  oniier  Ptolemy 
Euergetea.  He  brought  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  bear  on  Hx 
subject  of  geography,  and  was  tiius  enabled  i«  construct  a  veiy 
much  improved  chart  of  the  world,  which  exhibited  parallels  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  the  tropics,  and  the  polar  ciroleB.  Djb 
equator  divided  the  earth  into  two  equal  halves,  and  from  it  tie  ' 
drew  eight  parallels  of  latitude  through  the  foUowiug  polntB — 
Taprobaoe  (^Ceylon),  MeroB,  Syene,  Alexandria,  Rhodes,  the  Helles- 
pont, the  mouth  of  the  Borjsthenes,  and  Thule.  That  which 
passed  through  Rhodes  (named  the  Sia^pdyfio)  divided  the  habit- 
able world  into  two  halves,  the  northern  including  Europe,  the 
Boathem  Asia  and  Libya.  These  lines  were  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  seven  parallels  of  longitude  pesxing  through  the  following  pointa 
— Pillars  of  Hercules,  Carthago,  Alexandria,  Thapsaous,  the  Ca»- 
pian  Gates,  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  that  of  the  Ganges  :  the 
■  tiird  of  these  was  his  main  parallel.  The  circumference  of  the 
earth  he  estimated  at  252,000  atades,  or  about  28,000  miles  :  the 
habitable  world  he  conceived  to  be  like  a  Macedonian  chlamys, 
i.  e.  of  an  oblong  shape,  the  proportions  being  77,800  stadea  in 
length  and  38,000  in  breadth,  hut  drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end. 
In  his  descriptive  geography,  he  added  considerably  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  East,  which  Alexander's  campaigns  had  then  opened ; 
in  the  West  a  few  fresh  names  appear.  The  peculiar  features  in  bis 
map  are — the  mistaken  direction  given  to  the  British  Isles ;  the  on- 
due  easterly  elongation  of  Africa  below  the  Struts  of  Bab-el-Mandeh ; 
the  connexion  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Northern  Ocean ;  the 
Oxus  and  Jaiartes  flowing  into  that  sea,  and  not  into  the  Sea  of  Aral ; 
the  absence  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  ;  the  Ister  communi- 
oating  with  the  Adriatic  sea  through  one  of  its  branches ;  the  omiB- 
sion  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  tiie  compression  of  the  northern  districts 
of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  total  omission  of  the  easlem  half  of 
Asia  and  the  soothem  half  of  Africa.  He  made  numerous  calcaU- 
tions  of  diaianees,  the  correctness  of  which  varies  consideiaUy,  fintn 
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the  circumBtance  of  his  haviag  made  his  meridiaos  of  longitude 
parallel  to  each  other.  Eig  great  worl  on  geography  ia  unfortunately 
only  known  to  us  from  tiie  extracU  preserved  by  Straho  and  other 
writursi  it  conidsted  of  three  books,  the  Rrst  of  which  contuned  a 
review  of  the  progress  of  geography ;  the  second  treated  of  mathe 
matjcal,  and  the  third  of  descriptive  geography. 

Pheei,  Ae.,  of  intered  in  EraloiOiena'  Geography.— la  Europe,  h* 
notioes  Uie  Spanish  rivers  Anaa  and  TnguB,  the  promontoiy  of  Cslpe, 
and  the  town  of  Tanftco  ;  off  the  coast  of  Gaul,  a  group  of  ielande,  of 
which  UiiBama  repreaButB  UAanit ;  m  Germany,  Orkyiua,  or  the  Heroy- 
nian  wood .  In  Afriea,  he  is  the  Srat  to  notice  the  two  tributariea  of  t^ 
Nile,  AstftpUB  and  Astabuive ;  the  Cinnamon  coaet,  S.  of  tlie  straits  of 
Bab-el -Maudeb  1  the  Nubians  in  the  interior  of  Libya;  the  town  LixuB 
in  Uauretania;  and  the  rock  Ab^lai,  the  later  Abyla,  opposite  Calpe. 
Aaia  he  deacribea  aa  intersected  by  a  continuous  range  of  mountuiifl, 
onnsiflting  of  Taurus,  Paropamlaus,  Emodi  Monies,  and  Imaui,  whicli 
was  supposed  to  continue  eastward  to  the  coaet  of  the  Eastom  ocean. 
T/iH  southern  portion  of  the  continent  is  divided  into  four  aeotions 
—India,  Ariana,  Persis,  and   Arabia.     The  river  Oanges,  the  ielanda 

of  -"-    ■■  -■        .■."■" 

So.  ,„,_.. , 

are  first  noticed  by  Eratosthenes. 

§4.  Hipparchua  of  Niotea  in  Uithynia  (about  b.c.  150)  improved 
on  Eratosthenes'  plan  by  caknilating  distances  from  the  observations 
of  eclipses;  he  thus  obtained  a  method  of  determining  the  true 
position  of  any  locality.  In  other  respecte  he  is  famous  for  his 
bitter  criticisms  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  for  his  erroneous  ideas 
that  Ceylon  was  the  oommencement  of  a  great  aouthem  continent 
(which  ha  probably  anpposed  to  he  comiectod  with  Africa  at  its 
aouthem  extremity),  and  that  the  Danube  flowed  into  the  Adriatic 
as  well  as  into  the  Buxine  Sea. 

§  5.  Polyhius  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  (b,o,  205-123)  must  be 
«nked  as  a  jiractical  rather  than  a  uiatheioatical  geographer,  hie 
object,  as  he  himself  tells  us  (iii.  59),  b«ng  to  enlighten  his  con- 
temporaries in  rf^nl  to  foreign  lands,  especially  Rome  and 
Caitbage.  He  differed  from  his  predecessors  in  subdividing  the 
torrid  zone  by  the  equator,  thus  making  six  inatoad  ofliveaonsa: 
lie  believed  in  the  southern  connexion  of  Africa  and  Asia :  he 
calculated  the  extent  of  many  of  the  lands  of  Europe,  and  the 
distances  between  certain  spots.  He  describes  at  some  length 
Iberia  (Spain),  Celtjca  (Gaul),  Italy,  and  Sicily  :  but  hU  descrip. 
tions  are  very  vague  and  imperfect.  The  greater  part  of  his 
bi»lorioal  work  is  lost  to  na :  of  the  forty  books  in  which  it  was 
written,  oiily  the  first  five  and  fragments  of  the  others  remain. 

S  6.  Between  the  times  of  Polyhius  and  Strabo  many  important 
works  on  geography  were  composed,  which  have  wholly  disappeared.  - 
rho  figments  of  some  few  remain,  among  which  we  may  notice 
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tlie  descriptbn  of  the  world  by  ApollodOrua  of  Athens  (b.c.  140) 
cf  the  Red  Sea  b;  AgatharchTdea  (b.o.  120);  the  Geography  of 
ArtemidoruB  of  Epheaus  (b.c.  100);  the  description  of  Europe  In 
iamhic  verse  by  Scymnua  of  Chios  (B.a  100);  and  the  Periplus  of 
the  Moditerranean  by  Menippus  (contemporary  wilb  Ai^ustua), 

rha  fallowing  are  autlioi'a  of  leas  importaqoe.  Polemon  of  Olycaa 
ia  Troaa  (about  200  ac.),  the  author  of  a  '  Geography  of  the  World," 
BOd  Tarioua  topographieal  worta.  UnaMan  of  I^tara  in  Lyoia  (abont 
150  B-cOi  the  author  of  a  'Periploa.'  DemBtriua  of  Scepaia  (about 
140  B.C.),  tbe  author  of  a  treatiae  ou  the  natianB  engaged  in  tba  Trojan 
war.  Meander  of  Colophon  (150  b/^)  and  Alexander  of  Bpbeeus, 
author*  of  poetical  works  on  geogntphieal  Bubjects.  Comeliua  Poly- 
hiator,  the  aathor  of  a  '  Periplus  '  in  forty  boote,  deecriptive  of  various 
oountriea.  Apollodorua  of  Arteinita  (about  100  BX.),  the  author  of 
works  on  Fartbia  and  tbe  Baetrian  kingdom. 

S  7.  Strabo,  of  Amasia  in  Poatus  (b.c.  66— 4.d.  24),  was  the 
author  of  the  first  systemAtio  description  of  tba  world,  in  a  work 
composad  in  seventeen  books.  He  had  tiavelled  eitensivoly, "  from 
Armenia  to  I'yrrhenia  (Western  Italy),  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
borders  of  Ethiopia  "  (ii.  p.  117),  Mid  he  had  studied  deeply  the 
writings  of  earlier  geographers.  His  work  was  intended,  not  as  a 
[diilaeophical  treatise,  but  as  a  manual  of  useful  information  for  tlie 
educated  clssses  ;  hence  he  unfortunately  omits  much  that  would 
have  added  to  the  intrinsio  value  of  bis  work,  at  the  exact  division 
of  the  earth  into  climates,  and  the  statement  of  the  latitude  end 
bngitude  of  plaoea  ;  he  is  also  deficient  in  his  notices  of  the 
physical  character  and  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  countries 
which  he  describes ;  and  he  does  not  show  the  spirit  of  tiiie 
criticism  ia  his  undue  estimation  of  Homer  and  bis  depreciation  of 
Herodotus.  He  agrees  generally  with  the  views  of  Kratosthenes  ; 
he  holds  tlie  earth  to  be  spherical,  concentiic  with  the  outer 
sphere  ot  the  heaven,  hut  immovable.  He  recognizes  fire  zonc^ 
of  which  the  northern  was  uninhabitable  from  extreme  cold,  and 
tbe  southern  from  extreme  heat :  he  divides  the  earth  into  two 
hemispheres  at  the  equator ;  and  tbe  habitable  world  also  into  two 
instead  of  three  ;x>rtions.  The  map  of  the  world,  as  iiitrabo  de- 
scribes it,  is  defective  in  many  respects :  the  Bay  of  Biscay  i& 
altogether  oroitted,  and  tbe  coast  slopes  off  regularly  from  Sjiaiu 
towards  the  N.E.,  bringing  Britain  close  to  the  latter  country  ;  the 
Caspian  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean  by  a  channel; 
the  Gauges  flows  eastward  to  China ;  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  is 
absent ;  and  the  coast  strikes  northward  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  India,  to  the  omission  of  the  Malay  peninsula ;  the  southern 
elongation  of  the  continent  of  Africa  is  still  unknown. 

Pomdoniui,  Geminui,  itfarinM.  —  Poaidoniua  of  Apamca  in  Syria 
(b.0.  135-51),  divided  the  world  inKo  seven  zones;  h«  oonibated  tJie 
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view  of  Polybitu  that  the  heat  wis  greatest  at  the  equator,  on  the 
ground  that  t)ie  level  of  the  land  ym  low  in  that  part;  and  he  com- 
pared the  nhiipe  of  the  habitable  world  to  a  sling,  w  being  broad  in  the 
centre  and  gradually  contracting  towards  either  eitremit;. 

Gemlnufl  the  Rhodian  (about  70  ac),  a  mathamatical  geographer, 
\b  chiefly  known  for  hia  recogmtion  of  the  antipodesj  in  wboaa  exiatence 
he  believed,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  them ;  he  contraata  them 
with  the  antaci,  by  whom  he  means  the  occapanta  of  the  same  eoub  but 
in  the  other  hemisphere,  and  with  the  tyweci  and  ptriceci  in  the  same 
zone  and  the  some  hemisphere,  the  former  aontiguoue  to,  the  latter 
distant  from  any  given  people. 

Mariana  of  Tyre  {A.n.  15D),  the  tnie  predeoeasor  of  Ptolemy,  has  the 
merit  of  having  rectified  in  a  great  maasura  the  arrorB  which  appeared 
on  ihe  maps  of  Eratoathenei  and  otbera,  by  the  multiplication  of 
paralleU  of  latitude  and  longitude.  He  had.  a  much  truer  conception 
nf  the  forma  of  the  continentB,  extending  Asia  eastwards,  AfHca  aoutb- 
warda,  and  describing  the  northern  coast   of  Europe  with  tolerable 


%  8.  As  we  BTB  now  enteiiog  an  the  last  BUge  of  aocient  geo- 
graphy, we  muat  turn  aside  to  conader  lo  what  extent  Ptolemy  aod 
the  world  at  large  were  indebted  to  the  BomRns  for  contributions  h> 
the  general  stock  of  information  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  found 
that  thej  did  but  little  for  geography  as  a  science ;  but  Chat  they 
nevertheless  advanced  practical  gec^raphy  by  the  extent  of  theii  con- 
quests, and  by  the  manner  in  which  the  vast  dominions  under  their 
charge  were  syBtematized  and  consolidated.  The  portions  of  the 
world  which  were  more  thoroughly  explored  by  them  were  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Daoia,  lllyria,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Africa.  The  description  of  the  time  when  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  conntries  were  laid  open,  involves  a  brief  review  of  the 
external  history  of  Rome. 

Progrea  of  Qeography  among  Om  Romaiu. — The  progFsaa  of  geo- 
graphy among  the  Bomans  is  coincident  with  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

(1.)  Ilaiy. — Their  knowledge  even  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy  was 
extremely  Umited  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  prat>osal 
of  Fabiua  to  cross  the  Cimuuan-  hQls  in  Etruria,  in  the  year  809  B.C., 
was  regarded  by  the  Boman  Senate  ui  au  act  of  unwarrantable  fool- 
.  hardJDcna.  At  a  somawbat  later  period,  282  B.C.,  Koman  shi)>s  first 
ventured  into  the  Bay  of  Tarentnm.  Gradually,  however,  th^  eata^ 
blished  their  sway  oyer  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  by  265  B.C. 

(2.)  lUytia:  Galiia  Citdlpina. — The  eoBtam  caaate  of  the  Adriatic 
were  explored  in  the  Illyrian  war.  230  b.c,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
ejitirpate  the  hordes  of  pirates  who  had,  until  that  time,  swept  tho 
ooasta  of  Ithly  and  Greece.  This  was  followed  by  the  Gallic  wai, 
which  led  the  Homana  acrosa  the  Po,  224  B.C.,  and  opened  Northern 
Italy  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps :  it  was  not,  however,  uutil  the  sulwe- 
qnent  recouqueet  of  the  Cjallic  tribes,  B.C.  i  91,  and  the  subjectiou  of 
the  Ligurians,  who  occupied  tha  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Upper  Apen. 
□ines  &om  the  mouth  of  the  Ebone  to  the  borden  of  Etruria,  in  tha 
year  160  bx„  that  the  pacification  of  Northern  Italy  was  complete. 
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(3.)  %'i'n.— Tha  Puuic  wun  remits  In  tha  lul^jimition  of  the 
peninBula  of  Spun,  not,  however,  without  m  long  and  Bevare  ooatest: 
during  the  second  Punia  war  the  Bomau  territoiy  •zteaded  along  the 
eaatei-n  ooait  over  the  modem  proviniMa  of  Catalonia,  Valmftia,  Murcia, 
and  Andulucia,  The  Celtibenaiu  were  pacified  by  Tib.  Sempro' 
nine  Gracchus.  B.C.  179,  and  thui  the  interior  diatrioti  of  Caitiie 
»Tid  Ar/igoa  were  added.  Tha  Luaitaoiana  of  WeBtaru  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  nibdaed,  B.C.  138,  by  Dec.  Juuiui  Brutna,  aaid  to  have 
been  Uie  firat  Roman  who  had  seen  the  iiin  sink  beneath  the  Atlantic 
ilcean.  Finall;,  the  Numantian  war,  143-134  B.C.,  eatabliabed  the 
lEumiui  BupramBoj  in  Central  Spain,  and  do  part  of  the  country  re- 
[luiined  unexplored  exoept  the  noiihem  coast  of  the  Cantabri  aud 
Aatures,  who  were  not  lubdued  until  KG.  25. 

(4.)  (irteee.^it  la  umieceeBar;  to  fallow  in  detail  the  progreaa  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  tha  Eut,  ae  no  great  advance  in  geographical  dia- 
covary  reaulted  firom  it.  It  will  suMoe  to  aay  that  Uacedonia  became 
a  Koinan  proiince  in  the  year  167  B.C. — that  llljria  waa  complBtelf 
subdued  the  Biuue  year — and  that  Qreece  was  reduced  to  a  pronnce  by 
the  fall  ofCorinth  in  the  year  146.  The  arma  of  Rome  had  penetral«d 
acroBS  the  Helleapont,  and  bad  decided  tba  fate  of  Asia  Htnor  in  the 
war  with  AntiochuB,  B.C.  192-190. 

(5.)  Oaliia  Troiualpaia:  Oe  Geta.  Cimbriam,  and  Tailom.~It  was, 
liowever,  in  the  weat  and  north  that  new  countries  were  opened  to 
the  world,  Southeni  Gaul  was  invaded  B.C.  125  ;  the  Salluvii  saw  the 
first  Roman  colony  planted  on  their  soil  at  Aqux  SeitiEe  (Aix),  vj:, 
122;  the  A11obrogB»  and  the  Arvemi  were  defeated  iu  the  following 
year,  and  their  territory  conitituted  a  Roman  province  thi-ee  years 
later  1  Narbo  (Narfximu)  was  founded  to  secure  the  coaat-route  to 
Spun.  The  game  period  witueaaed  the  firat  movamenta  of  the 
Qorthem  hordes,  who  ultimately  overran  the  whole  of  tlis  south. 
The  Oette  had  croaaed  the  Danube  from  Dacia  into  the  districts  adja- 
cent to  Macedonia;  the  Roman  generals  drove  them  back,  and  Curio 
advanced  as  fai'  bb  the  Danube,  but  feared  to  croes  tJie  river.  Tha  Cim- 
briaus  and  Teutons  penetrated  into  Gaul  and  Italy,  but  were  onuihi- 
lal«d  by  Marias,  B.C.  102-1. 

(6.)  Afrira, — The  interior  of  AfHca  first  baoame  opeoed  through  the 
wars  with  Jugurtha,  Rome  having  ^ready  acguii'ed  and  organized  into  a 
province  the  coast-dietrict  which  had  previoual;  belonged  to  Carthage  : 
her  armioB  now  penetrated  into  Numidia,  B.C.  109,  and  southwivdB 
into  Giotulia  in  the  following  year.  The  history  of  Salluet  contains 
many  geographical  notices  connected  with  theBe  campaigns. 

(7.)  Armenia  and  the  j&ist.— The  Bcene  of  the  Mithridatic  wara  vnu 
chiefly  laid  in  Asia  Minor:  LucuUus,  however,  penetrated  into  thti 
interior  of  -Armenia  and  took  Tigranocerta,  B.C.  6il  \  aud  bis  suc- 
cessor, Pompey,  three  yeais  later,  nc  6G, advanced  as  far  bb  the  valleys 
of  tba  Phasis  and  Cynia  and  the  aouthem  slopes  of  Caucasus.  Alter 
the  aettlement  of  Pontus  as  a  Roman  province,  Pompey  subdued  Syria 
nud  Palestine,  b.c,  S4,  At  this  period  Egypt,  alone  of  all  the  landa 
bordering  on  the  MediterrsDean,  remained  unsubdued. 

1.6.)  Oaid  and  frifain.— The  Qallic  wais  of  Cssar  first  made  the 
Romans  acquainted  with  the  coDDtries  of  Northern  Europe,  and  bia 
own  simpls  narrative  [nrniahee  us  n'ith  almost  the  whole  of  the  infor- 
mation which  we  poaseBB  relating  to  Gaul  iteelf.  In  his  first  campaign, 
b%,  after  defeating  the  H^retii.  he  passed  northwards  through 
' '      "  "  I  attack  AriovistTiB  ;  the  battle  took  place  some- 
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where  N.  cf  B&le.  The  following  year,  B.C.  bt,  ha  aubdued  tha  Bslgn, 
defwktJDg  the  tJervii  on  the  banka  of  the  Sabis.  Bombre,  uid  taking  the 
■troDghold  of  the  Aduatlci  Ju  SouIA  Broiwnl;  he  also  received  the 
homage  of  the  various  tribes  bordering  on  the  Ooean,  i'.  t.  in  SrUtiuis, 
and  cleared  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  Switiserland,  of  the  chieft&ins 
who  levied  "black  mail"  on  tbe  merohuita  croaajng  by  the  Qreat  St. 
Btrnard.  In  the  following  oampugn  (b.c.  56)  he  defeated  the  TeaSti 
of  Southsm  Brittany  who  had  revolted,  subdued  the  Uualli  iu 
Ootaiitin,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Aquitanian  tribes  between  tha 
Loire  and  QarottM  by  hia  geuenl  Craaaua,  and  the  UorToi  and  Henapii, 
the  former  of  whom  occupied  the  ooaat  of  the  British  ohannel  from 
Gkaorilcum,  Btmiogae,  to  CoucJ.  Id  tbe  next  yair  (b,C.  55)  Cnaar 
advanced  against  the  Qflrman  tribes,  Uaipitea  and  TeuathiH,  who  bad 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  them  near  CoUotli  ("  ad  conf  uentem 
HosEC  (JfossUe)  etRheni,"  Bdi.Qaa.  ir.  \b);  crossed  the  Rhine  bettreeu 
CMeatx  and  j-ndenmah,  and  after  staying  eighteen  days  in  Uenuuiy 
returned  into  0«ul,  aad  made  hie  first  eipeditloa  to  Britain.  In  b^  hi 
Ctxuc  first  visited  tbe  Treviri  on  thebanksoftha  AfoMlfe,  and  then  under- 
took hie  aecond  aipeditioQ  against  Britain,  in  which  he  advanced  west- 
ward aa  far  aa  BerlahiTe,  and  northward  into  Berifordthire.  In  B.C.  53 
he  crosaed  tha  Rhine  a  second  time,  and  received  the  auhmiision  of  the 
Ubii,  and  wasted  the  tenitory  of  the  Bburooee  in  JAmkouTg.  Id  tbe 
winter  of  53-52  tha  Caroutes,  ArvemL,  and  other  ttibea  revolted :  by 
a  series  of  decisive  movements  ha  took  VelUunodunnm,  OenlLbum 
(Orteans),  Noviodunum,  and  Avarlcum  {Bemrgei) ;  he  was  hinuelf  aub- 
■equently  defeated  at  Qergovia,  but  was  again  victorious,  and  succeeded 
in  quelling  sedition.  In  aX.  51  the  pacifioation  of  the  Qallis  trihea  was 
completed  by  tbe  renewed  subjugation  of  tha  Camut^a,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Bellovtci  who  lived  on  tbe  banks  of  tha  JUame.  This  brief 
review  of  Cessar'a  oampaigns  will  lerva  lo  show  how  wide  an  extent  of 
country  was  now  for  the  first  time  laid  open  to  tbe  civilization  of 

(9.)  Aria. — In  the  Gaat  no  great  progress  was  made :  the  oampaigns 
of  CntsSDi,  53  B«;,  ondof  Antony,  38  B.c,wereoonduoted  in  Qountrisa 
already  well  known.  Tbe  ignoninca  that  javvailad  as  to  the  oountij 
far  east  is  shown  by  (lie  hope  which  Crasaos  aipreaaed,  that  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Bactrians  and  Indiana  he  should  stand  on  tha  edge  of  tbe 
Ocean.  At  a  aomawhat  later  period,  24-  B.C.,  Augustus  sent  out  an 
expedition  under  .£]ius  Oailns  io  aiplore  Arabia  and  Ethiopia;  tha 
expedition  &iled  through  the  treachery  of  the  native  guides,  and  at  no 
time  got  far  &om  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

(lot)  Haaia,  &e. :  Qtnaany. — In  the  north  progrem  was  aUll  being 
made :  tiie  important  district  of  Pannonia  waa  first  entered  by  Octan- 
anus,  B.C.  35,  nod  its  aubjugation  completed  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  8,  and 
thus  the  boundaries  of  tiie  empire  were  carried  to  the  Danube  and 
the  Bene.  HiEaia  waa  permanently  subdued  by  lioinius  Crassul, 
B.C.  29.  Thrace  waa  ravaged  B.C.  14,  and  gradually  reduced  to  peace- 
able subjection,  though  not  made  a  province  until  tbe  rugn  of  Ves- 
pasian. Rh»tia,  Vindelicia,  and  NoricuOi,  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
DruBua  and  Tiberiua,  B.c,  15.  The  German  tnbes,  finm  the  month  of 
the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  noro  invadeij  by  Dniaua,  B.C.  1^-9,  and  the 
Roman  aupremacy  was  for  ti  time  eatahlished  by  Tiberius  aa  f ar  as  the 
Viaurgia  ( We*er)  eaatward ;  the  Romans  were  thenceforward  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wara  with  the  German  tribes,  and  aequirad  oi>n- 
•idenble  information  respecting  them.    Britain  became  better  known 
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subsequeDtly  to  tha  eipeditioD  of  AuIub  Flautiiu,  a.d.  43,  and  mora 

pslticularlr  by  the  cooqueata  of  Agrioola  (a. d. 78-84),  whose  fleet  Muled 
round  the  islaDd.  The  coatt  of  Demnu-k  was  eiplored  aa  Ui  »B  the 
uarthem  eitremit;  of  Jutland  by  so  eipedltion  aent  oat  under  the 
aunplces  of  Augiutua,  and  the  cosata  of  the  Baltic  were  Tuited  b; 
Nflro's  orders  for  the  purpose  of  getting  amber.  Finailj,  the  lower 
course  of  the  Danube  wu  more  thoroughly  made  known  by  tbe 
eipedittDna  of  Trajan  into  Dscia,  A.o.  T0I-I06  :  he  comiected  the  two 
banka  of  the  river  b;  a  bridge  at  Sevfirt,  The  empire  of  Rome  at  ita 
greatest  extent  stretched  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf; 
northward  to  Britwo,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  oa  far  as  its  junction  with 
theTibiacua  {Thetti),  and  thanoe  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Dad* 
to  the  Tyraa  (DnieWr)  ;  southward  to  Uie  interior  deserts  of  Africa-  and 
Arabia ;  and  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

§  9.  AVMle  the  HoioBaB  thus  contributed  most  materially  to  tbe 
advance  of  ge<^rapbical  knowledge  by  their  military  successes,  tbey 
did  bnt  little  to  forward  the  subject  in  a  literary  or  scientific  point 
of  view.  Many  of  their  historians,  indeed,  abound  in  incidental 
notices  of  countries  and  places,  in  which  tbe  events  tbey  record 
occurred.  We  have  »l(«Mly  noticed  Cfesar's  work,  'De  Betlo 
Gallico,'  as  an  authority  for  the  geography  of  andent  Gaul ;  Salluet 
(B.C.  85-35)  in  bia  '  Jiigurthine  War'  (cap.  17-19),  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  tlio  slate  of  Africa  at  the  time  of  bis  narrative  ;  Tacitus 
(a.d.  60  to  about  120)  describes  briefly  tbe  gei^aphy  of  Germany 
in  the  early  chapters  of  his  '  Germania,'  and  gives  scattered  notices 
relating  to  tJiat  country  in  his  other  works ;  he  has  frequent  notices 
of  localities  in  Britain  in  his  '  Life  of  Agricola.'  Livy  (58  b.c- 
19  A.D.)  in  bis  great  historical  work  bad  no  occasion  to  iiitioduce 
his  readers  to  uew  scenes:  bis  deficiencies,  aa  a  geographer,  are 
remarkable  in  describing  countries  which  he  ought  to  have  known 
familiarly  ;  hia  account  of  Hannibal's  march  into  Etniria,  of  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  of  tbe  engagement  on  the  "Traaimene  Lake,  and 
of  tbe  Caudins  Forka,  are  instances  of  this.  , 

g  10,  Tbe  only  Latin  writers  on  geography,  whose  works  have 
STirvived  to  our  day,  are  Pomponius  Mela  And  the  older  Pliny, 
The  former,  who  flourished  about  40  a.b.,  compiled  a  useful 
manual,  entitled  '  De  Situ  Orhis,'  in  three  books.  Tbe  most  re- 
markable feature  in  his  system  is,  that  he  believed  in  the  esistcDc« 
of  a  vast  southern  continent,  the  itihabitants  of  which  he  names 
'  Anliohthons ;'  he  supposed  Ceylon  to  be  the  commencement  of' 
it.  In  his  description  of  the  world,  ho  takes  the  sea  as  his  guide, 
and  surveys  tbe  coast-lands  of  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia,  in  order. 
His  information  in  regard  to  Britain  was  more  full  than  that  of  any 
previous  writer  :  but  in  his  account  of  the  extreme  northern,  eastern, 
and  southern  parts  of  the  world  he  revives  the  long-exploded  fables 
of  spliinnes  and  other  imaginary  monsters,  Pliny  (a.d.  23-79)  in 
his  '  Bistoria  Naturalis,'  baa  devoted  four  out  ot  the  tbirty-Beven 
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h)oks,  of  which  that  great  work  consisted,  to  a  sketch  of  the  known 
world.  His  work  ie  b  oompilation  of  incougraoua  materials  gathered 
from  writers  of  difTereot  agea.  Aa  a  eyBtematic  treatise,  therefore, 
it  is  comparatively  worthless  ;  but  the  mere  record  of  ancient  names, 
and  the  incidentai  uoUcee  with  which  hia  work  abounds,  render  it 
valuable  to  the  critical  reader. 

Arrian,  Paumnias. — These  writers,  though  using  the  Qreek  language, 
may  fairly  ba  reekonBd  aa  belonring  to  the  ago  of  Latin  literature. 
Atrian,  who,  as  a  Homaji  citizen,  bore  the  pnonomen  of  ITavius,  was 
bom  at  Nicomedia  towards  the  end  oF  ths  1st  ceot,  A.D.,  and  held  high 
office  under  the  emperors  Hadrian  and  AntoniouH  Pius.  We  have  already  * 
referred  to  his  'History  of  the  Expedition  of  Alexander:'  in  addition 
to  this  he  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  India,  and  of  a  'Periplus 
of  the  Eiuine  Sea,'  which  was  undertaken  at  the  command  at  Hadnan, 
and  in  which  he  descrihea  the  coast  from  Trapeiua  to  Byamtium. 
PausanifiH,  a  Lydian  by  birth,  and  a  contemporary  of  Arrian,  settled 
at  Home  after  a  long  oouiBe  of  travel,  and  there  compiled  a  'Descrip- 
tion of  Greece,'  in  10  books,  a  work  of  the  highest  value  for  the  topo- 
gr^hy,  buildings,  and  works  of  art  of  that  countty,  and  containing 
ooouioiial  notices  of  other  lands  which  he  had  visited. 

5  11.  Claudius  Ptolemy  completed  the  science  of  gec^raphy  in  a 
work  which  served  as  the  teit-book  on  the  subject  not  only  in  his 
own  age,  but  down  to  the  15th  century,  when  the  progresa  of 
maritime  discovery  led  to  its  disuse.  Of  the  life  of  this  great 
man  we  know  poritively  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  he'  flourished 
at  Alesandria  about  a.d.  150.  His  work,  entitled  TiaypatfnKi) 
'Yi^7yij<rit,  and  drawn  up  in  eight  books,  is  filled  with  accurate 
statements  as  to  the  position  of  places,  hut  is  scanty  in  descrip- 
tive  materiala.  In  his  map  of  the  world  the  following  features 
are  noticeable ;  he  extends  the  world  southwards  to  IS,',"  8.  lat., 
and  northwards  lo  Thule  somewhere  N.  of  the  British  Isles :  the 
eastern  limit  he  unduly  extends  to  a  point  beyond  China,  and  the 
western  he  places  at  the  Insula  Fortunatie  (Canaries).  He  re- 
preeenta  the  parallels  of  latitude  in  a  curved  form,  as  though  drawn 
from  the  pole  as  a  centre,  and  the  meridians  of  Itrngituda  as  con- 
verging towards  the  poles  from  the  equator.  He  extends  the  mass 
of  land  too  much  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  Baltic  appears  as 
part  of  tha  Northern  Ocean  ;  the  Palna  Mjeotis  is  nnduly  elongated 
towards  the  north ;  the  Caspian  is  restored  to  its  true  character  as 
an  inland  sea,  but  ILa  position  is  reversed,  its  greatest  length  being 
^ven  as  from  E.  to  W. :  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  is  but  faintly 
represented,  while  Ceylon  is  magnified  to  four  times  ita  real  size ; 
the  Malay  peninsula  appears  on  his  map,  but,  instead  of  carrying 
llie  line  o(  coast  northwards  from  that  point,  he  bi'ings  it  round  the 

>  Csp.  tU.  $11. 
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Sinus  M»gnu8((?i4/'o^Stonn)inaeoutherly  direction,  and  connecla 
it  with  the  Bonthero  extremity  of  Africa,  thus  enolosing  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  the  form  which  he  assigns  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa  is 
bIso  very  erroneous,  the  westerly  cui-ve  being  oniitteii,  and  the  line 
of  const  brought  straight  down  from  the  Straits  of  Gihroitar ;  the 
esBtem  coast  ia  correct  nntil  it  reaches  the  point  where  he  mpposed 
it  to  trend  eastward  to  meet  Asia.  With  regard  to  the  new  places 
noticed,  the  most  interesting  are  the  liver  Nigir,  and  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  m  the  interior  ot  Africa,  and  a  group  of  1378  islands 
near  Ceylon,  evidently  the  Laccadive  and  MaJdive  groups. 
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of  Ml  apilome  of  Ptolemy'a  work,  in  which,  however,  b«  reuowa  the 
error  with  regard  to  the  Csapiaa  Sea,  flnd  describe*  Britun  as  reachiog 
from  the  middle  of  Spain  t«  the  middle  of  Qermui;,  and  Soandia  (the 
Scandinavian  penioMila)  as  an  ielaod  opposite  the  Cimbric  Cher»aaeso  : 
Cejlon  is  designated  b;  a  name,  Salite,  which  eeeniB  to  be  the  proto- 
type of  ita  modem  title.  Dionyaiue  Feriegetea  (about  A  D.  30O)  was  the 
author  of  a  poetical  manual  of  geography,  in  which  he  follows  Krato- 
(thenea  and  other  writera  of  an  earlier  age.  Lastly,  8toph»nus  Byian- 
tinua  (about  the  commencement  of  the  aiith  centniy)  compiled  n 
Qei^japhicaJ  Dictionary  entitled  'Ethnica,' with  articles  on  countries, 
peoples,  and  towns,  natural  objects  being  omitted  :  the  work  was 
epitomised  by  Hermolaua  in  Juatiman's  reign;  of  the  oHginal  but  a 
few  bagmsnta  remain,  but  the  qnotatioDH  from  it  are  aumeroos. 

$  12.  Among  tho  works  which  contributed  natemll;  to  tbe 
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stock  of  knowledge  with  reganl  to  Bpecial  ktcslitiei,  the  Peripli  and 
the  Itineraries  deserve  piurtioulai  notice,  1.  The  fonner  oonsisted 
of  deecriptioDS  of  sea-coasta,  with  the  distances  of  the  places  from 
each  other :  in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the 
preoediog  chapters,  we  posaess  portions  of  six,*  desorilnng  tbe  follow- 
ing seas: — (1.)  TbsHedilerraDeaji;  partsTelatiag  to  theAfricAnand 
AsiatJo  coasts  alorte  BurriTe.  (2.)  ThelndianOcean;  the  south  coasts 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India  being  described.  (3.)  The  Enxine ;  for 
the  most  part  a  mere  repetition  of  the  Periplas  of  Arrian.  (4.)  The 
Enxine  and  the  Falus  Mieotis,  which  is  valuable  as  containing  mate- 
rials borrowed  from  Scymnus.  (5.)  The  Enxine.  (6.)  The  Ocean, 
by  Marcian,  composed  about  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century, 
describing  the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  of  Europe.  U.  The  Itineraries  were  of  two  classes,  icripta 
andptcto.  The  fonner  were  exactly  what  our  old  road-booka  were, 
giving  directions  as  to  the  routes,  the  distances,  the  mote  important 
places,  and  the  resting-places.  Of  this  okas  we  have  the  two  so-called 
lUnerarie!  of  Antonvae*  giving  the  routes  througliout  almost  every 
province  of  the  Itoman  empire,  the  distances  from  place  to  place 
being  given  in  Roman  miles;  and  the  Itinerary  of  JejtucJfin  or 
Bourdeaux,  compiled  by  a  Christian  in  the  4th  century,  describing 
the  route  between  these  two  places,  as  well  ns  between  Heraclea  and 
Milan,  with  historical  notices,  and  references  to  all  localities  con- 
nected with  sacred  events.  Of  the  Jtineraria  Picta,  or  illustrated 
guide  boobs,  only  one  specimen,  or  rather  copy,  has  come  down  to 
us,  the  3E»iu&i  Peatingeriana,  so  named  after  its  early  possessor 
Conrad  Peutinger.  ITio  original  was  probably  drawn  up  about 
A.D.  230;  the  present  copy  dates  from  the  13tb  century.  The 
whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  the  esception  of  tlie  westom 
districte,  which  have  been  accidentally  lost,  is  depicted  in  this 
itinerary,  the  roads  alone  being  given,  with  the  names  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  places,  the  distances,  the  junction  of  bye-roads,  and  the 
various  objects — woods,  towns,  castles,  &c. — by  which  they  pass. 


Oied  LD  lie  reign  of  CarMslla.  »lio  bIsd 
"  CoDituUBiqHlla "  sccun  in  probably 
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IIATHEkfATIOAL    AND   PHTSICAL  OEOOBAPHT   OP   T 

I.  MATHKBiTicAi,— §  1,  Formation  of  the  Earth,  §  2.  Its  position 
in  the  univBTBB.  §  3.  Its  shape.  §  4.  Its  aize.  g  5.  TropicB, 
zones,  &c.  §  6.  PttrallBiB  of  latitude  ;  meridiacB  of  longitude. 
§  T.  Climatea.  §  8.  Maps;  globaa.  §  9.  MROBurea  of  distBiice. 
II.  Phtbical. — S  10.  DiYiBiona;  land,  sea,  gJr:  tarma  relating  to 
.  laud,  g  tl.  Mountains.  §  13.  Springs.  §  13.  Rivera.  §  14. 
Lakes,  g  15.  Seaa.  §  16.  Winds.  §  17.  Temperature,  g  IB. 
Changes  produced  b;  earthquakes,  Tolcanio  eruptdona,  and  alluvial 
deposits. 

I.  Mathematical  Geoqbapsy, 

§  1.  F(ir7B(iiio»o/tteSirtft.—ThB  Greets  did  not  hold  the  same  opi- 
nion as  oursetvea  on  tha  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  uuivem.  We, 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  believe  that  the  Almighty  "  oreated  tha 
beaveDa  and  the  earth,  i.  e.,  not  only  shaped  nature  into  the  forms 
which  it  sdsumes,  but  brought  matter  itself  into  existeuoe.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  held  that  the  uoiTBcse  was  oonatcucted  out  of  pi«- 
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aiistdDt  matter,  thotwh  they  were  not  agreed  oi  to  what  the  oatnrs 
of  thia  matter  was.  Thalee  coosidered  water  to  haya  been  tLe  originBl 
element ;  AnaximiDeti  and  Archelaui  air,  HeraclituB  fire,  Xeuoph&nea 
eartli,  Anaxunander  ■omathing  in6iiite  (t1  Inrfipar),  meaoing  pro- 
babl;  a  miiture.  of  simple  unchangeable  elements  :  the  bpinioiui,  how- 
ever, wbioh  obtained  moet  wide  and  permanent  awa;  were,  either 
that  the  original  matter  conaisted  of  a  miiture  of  the  fonr  dements 
(earth,  air,  fire,  water),  which  wa»  the  creed  of  EmpodColM,  Plato, 
aod  Aristotle  ;  or  that  it  waa  compoaed  of  "  atonui,"  t.  e.  small  indi- 
visible particles,  combined  together  in  varioai  wb;b,  which  was  tha 
creed  of  Leucippus,  Bemocritug,  and  Epicume.  Equoll;  Tariouit  wera 
the  theories  as  to  how  thia  matter  came  to  asanine  itit  present  form  : 
the  moat  diatinctive  Tiew§  on  this  subject  were,  on  the  one  side,  that 
matter  was  shaped  by  the  infuaion  into  it  of  on  intelligent  princrplo 
(vsGt)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  the  result  either  of  nece*- 
■it;  or  chance.  Ltistly,  there  were  -various  tlieoriea  as  to  whether  the 
world  would  be  destroyed,  and  by  what  means:  while  the  Eleatie 
school,  who  held  all  existing  things  to  be  eternal,  and  the  later  Straea, 
who  held  the  world  to  be  a  development  of  the  Deity,  came  to  the 
oonclusion  that  it  woald  never  be  destroyed,  the  mqority  of  th« 
philosophers  whom  wa  have  above  noticed  adopted  the  opposite  view, 
asd  supposed  that  it  would  be  destroyed  either  by  fire,  or  water,  or  by 
their  joint  action,  or  again  by  a  resolution  of  the  forms  of  matUr  into 
the  original  atoms. 

5  2.  Potition. — The  positjon  of  the  earth  in  reference  to  the  nni- 
Terse  was  another  subject  on  which  the  Greek  philosophers  held  erro- 
neous views.  They  did  not  suppose  the  earth  to  be  a  planet,  but  • 
fixed  central  body,  around  which  the  celestial  bodies  revolved.  The 
heaven,  in  which  these  bodiea  were  fixed,  was  of  a  definite  form  and 
circumscribed  within  definite  limits  ;  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
A  lai^  sphere,  concentric  with  the  earth,  and  hence  was  sometimea 
compared  to  the  shell  of  an  egg,  the  cuth  representing  th&  yolk 
enclosed  in  it.  Whether  there  were  '  ■  more  worlds  than  one "  was  a 
question  discussed  in  ancient  as  in  modem  days,  although  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense ;  the  question  being,  whether,  beyond  the  system  of  which 
the  world  was  supposed  to  be  the  centre,  other  ayatems  might  not 
exist  in  the  boundless  realms  of  apace.  It  was  never  suppoBod  that 
the  stars  themselves  ware  the  centres  of  such  Independent  sj^ms. 

§  3.  Forjn. — The  form  of  the  earth  'Was  originally  held  to  be  a  disk, 
i.  e.  a  flat  round  surface,  eome  diObrence  of  opinion  existing  as  to  the 
preoiae  degree  of  roundness,  whether  it  was  circular  or  oval.  Tbales 
supposed  this  body  to  float,  as  a  cork,  on  water ;  Anaximander  held 
that  the  earth  was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  mid  air,  and  sur- 
rounded by  water,  air,  and  fire,  as  an  onion  is  by  its  coats  ;  AnaTimenes 
supposed  it  to  be  supported  by  the  compressed  air  at  its  lower  sur- 
faoe  ;  and  Xenophanea  supposed  it  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  infinite  space. 
The  true  view  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  originated  with  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  obtained  general  belief:  its  exact  form  (an  oblate 
spheroid)  was  not  tnown,  although  the  revolntion  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  wtuch  leads  to  the  compression  of  the  HurfEice  at  the  poles, 
appears  to  have  been  surmised  by  Ariatarchus,  U.C.  2S0.  It  vraa  sup- 
poeed  that  this  spherical  body  was  suspended  in  space,  and  kept  in 
its  proper  position  either  hj  its  own  equilibrium,  or  by  the  preaaure 
of  the  air  on  every  aide.  While  the  idea  that  the  earth  moved  round 
the  sun  was  oosGned  to  a  few  astronomers  of  a  comparatively  late 
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dkto,  it  KM,  iiBTertliel«M,  eupposed  that  the  earth  rsTohed  oa  one 
nod  the  anme  mis  with  the  oiUTeTM  about  it. 

§4,  Sat. — Tlio  sba  of  the  «uth  wbb  variously  Betimatod:  Hen>> 
dotuB,  who  had  do  notion  of  its  spherical  form,  probabl;  tliought  its 
length  to  be  from  37,000  to  40,000  stades.  When  the  sfJieriMl 
theory  was  reoeiTed,  tie  si™  of  the  earth  wm  unduly  nugnified; 
Aristotle  estimated  it  at  400,000  stades  (sbout  46,200  miles!,  and 
ArchimSde*  at  300,000  (about  34,700  miles),  its  real  circumference 
being  about  25,000  miles.  Eratosthenes  calculated  it  by  an  ingenious 
method  '  at  250,000  Blades,  or  about  28,800  Diiles;  it  was  afterwards 
dirmnishod  by  PoBidonios  to  240,000,  and  again  to  180,000  stades. 
The  latter  of  these  estimates  was  adopted  by  Harinus  and  Ptolemy, 
and  partly  by  Agathemerus,  though  the  stateuieuts  of  thiB  writer  are 
not  eoouBtent.  The  diameter  of  uie  euth  was  estimated  at  one-third 
of  the  oireumfsnnce, 

J  5,  Troptca,  Zoiut,  ^c. — The  mathematjcal  diTimons  of  the  earth's 
aurfaoe  were  founded  on  astronomical  observatien,  and  were  the 
oounterpart  of  the  divisions  preriouBly  established  in  the  celeBtial 
charts.  The  most  important  hned  were— the  "equator"  {iirftntptv6t, 
xqaaior),  which  was  originally  divided  by  Eudoius  into  80  degrees, 
and  afterwards  subdivided  into  360;  the  summer  and  winter  "tropica" 
(fitpiiit,  x'M"P'v^<  Tpoiriic^i) ;  and  the  "arotic"  aud  "antaictic* 
circles  {iftn-iicii,  (b-raWTticii  niKkos).  The  tropics  were  placed  S4 
degrees  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  and  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circtee 
86  degrees  from  the  poles,  leaving  thus  an  interval  of  aO  degrees 
between  those  and  the  tropica.  In  modern  gec^fraphy  the  tropical 
mrcles  are  placed  at  23^  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  the  polar  circles 
'  nilar  distance  &om  the  poles.     These  lines  fori 

aa/tirri,  Unrida), 
"frigid,"  (iBiTt- 
e  subdiYided  into 

§  G.  Latitude  and  XcngifTHle.^Psrallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of 
longitude  were  drawn  in  the  first  instance  not  at  equal  intervals,  but 
tiirough  certain  well  known  points.  Ptolemy  waa  the  Srst  to  adopt 
equal  intervals  :  he  further  improved  the  system  by  drawing  the  meri- 
dians not  in  parallel  but  converging  lines,  and  by  adding  parallels  of 
latitude  south  of  the  equator.  To  him  we  owe  the  introduction  of 
the  terms  "latitude"  (rAiroi)  and  "longitude"  (ft^Kiis),  to  deecribe 
the  position  of  any  given  place  in  relation  to  the  breadth  and  latgth  of 
the  world  respectively. 

§  7.  Otimoies.— The  term  "climates"  (icAl^uiTa)  has  a  totally  dif- 
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fertiDt  swne  in  ancient  and  modem  geographj.  In  iba  foFmer  it 
ngnifitid  parallel  belts  on  thn  earth's  aurface,  representing  eqnal  lengtlw 
oT  da;;  in  other  words,  an  equal  distance  from  the  equator.  The 
necessity  of  audi  a  diiiaian  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  aubdlTisioB 
of  the  earth's  surface  into  regularly  marked  pareliela  of  latitude,  for 
each  degree  represents  in  reality  a  "climate"  or  equal  length  of  day 
to  all  places  through  which  it  paasea. 

§  8.  Mapt, — The  invention  of  maps  for  geographical  pucpoM*  ii 
attributed  to  Ansiimander,  but  it  is  not  im^fobable  that  maps  ot 
aepuate  countries  itstb  used  before  he  drew  one  of  the  whole  world. 
The  art  of  drawing  a  map  is  desoribod  bj  the  term  yfnyfo^ia  in  its 
speoial  aenae  ;  the  map  itself  being  called  ulra^,  or  more  fully  irltv{ 
ytirypai^utit,  and  occaaionslly  wtfloSat  fyi  7^1.  HorodotuB  refers  to 
Hecatseus's  laap  (iv.  'M),  and  also  describes  Afistagoras  as  produdng 
a  brooze  tablet  on  which  all  the  seas  and  rivers  of  the  earth  were  de- 
picted (t.49).  Thamapa  of  the  Qreek  geographers. Eratoathenea.Stnbo, 
and  Ptolemy,  have-  been  reproduced  from  the  desoriptiona  which  Ihey 
have  left,  and  are  given  in  the  preceding  chi^tera :  Ptolemy  adi^ited 
a  more  scientjflo  atyle  of  projection  thsn  hia  ptBdeoaasors.  The  inven- 
tion of  globes  ia  attributed  to  Crates  of  Mulus  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  The  Romana-  used  maps  both  for  political  and  eduoational  pur- 
poses. Among  the  important  meaaures  which  Julius  Cicsar  originated 
may  be  noticed  the  aiurvej  of  the  whole  Roman  euipire,  with  maps  of 
the  several  provinces,  which  was  ultimately  carried  out  by  Augustus. 
Tarro  (He  Re  Suet.,  i.  2,  S  *)  refers  to  a  map  of  Italy  dehneated  on  a 
wall ;  and  at  a  later  date  Propertiua  (iv.  3,  37)  compluna— 
"  Cogor  «t  e  tkbnU  plctsa  edi>c«re  munflo*." 

g  9.  Measures  of  Length. — ThemBthodiofasoartainingdiatanceB  araan 
importuit  subject  in  conoeziou  with  andent  geognphy.  The  standard 
measure  among  the  Greeks  was  the  atadinm  (imUiar),  among  the 
Romsna  the  mile  {mitliarium),  among  the  Peruana  the  parasang  {wapa- 
trdyytit),  and  among  the  Egyptians  the  achcenna  (<rj;oIyoj).  The  sta- 
dium contained  606  feet  9  inches  English :  about  8}  stades,  therefore, 
equal  a  mile.  In  considering  the  distances  as  given  in  stades  by  Hero- 
dotus and  other  writers,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  these  wei-e 
not  measui-ed,  but  simply  calculated.  Thus  a  day's  journey  by  land  = 
200  or  180  stadea.'or.  in  thecase  of  sn  army,  ISO;  the  rate  of  a  aailiog 
ahip  =  TOO  stades  by  day,  snd  600  by  night  (Herod,  iv.  86,  101,  v.  53). 
The  result  of  thia  mode  of  calculation  was  that  distances  were  gene- 
rally over-eatiroated.  The  Roman  mile  =  1618  English  yards,  and  is 
thus  less  than  an  Ei^lish  mile  by  142  yards.  The  parasang  was  com- 
monly estimated  at  30  stades,  but,  like  the  modem  farsakh  of  Persia,  it 
indicated  rather  the  time  spent  In  traversing  a  certain  district,  than 
the  apace  traveraed.  The  schoinus  wks  estimated  as  equal  to  two 
parasangs,  or  60  stades.  The  admixture  of  the  idea  of  time  and  space 
ill  the  same  word  may  be  Uluatrated  by  the  use  of  the  Qermui  word 
stunJ»,  which  in  one  sense  means  an  "hour,"  in  another  a  "league" 

II.  Phyeical  Geogbafbi. 

§  10.  The  phyeical  geography  of  the  ancients  is  most  conveniently 
treated  by  considering  separately  the  three  constituent  elements  of 
land,  water,  and  air. 

Land. — The  terms  dcBcriptive   ot  the  vaiioua   forma  which  land 
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unUDtea  are  u  followi — continent  (Ifrtuwi,  terra  continent'),  isluidi 
(i^di,  ianki),  iithmusei  (Ict4ful,  blhmt),  tonguss  of  land  (rnrffu, 
iingya),  peninBulas  (x*fHrJnirai,  jxnvoida),  plains  (nSIo,  campi,  plani- 
tita),  mountains  (fpii,  montea),  valleyg  {abtJirti,  trfiai,  KoiXiits,  vdllee, 
comallea),  gorgeg   or  ravinra   (i^iu,  piforyTiit,  xup^pai,  fawa),  Bjid 

g  II.  tfintnfatiu. — Tteee  vera  eitlier  iBOlntod  Mils  or  chEune  (Epq 
mnx^.  monies  confniui).  The  heiehte  of  moantainB  were  calculated 
by  the  Alexandrian  geogTiq>hera,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  Tray ;  the 
loftiest  mountunis  in  each  conUnent  were  reputed  to  be,  in  Aiis — 
CancftauB,  Faropan^inu,  and  Imaus;  in  Africa — Atlas  and  TheOn 
Ocbetna ;  and  in  Enrope — the  Alpa  and  the  Sarmatian  tnoontolnB,  and 
next  to  them  the  PyreneeR.  The  pintruaion  of  ntountain-cliainB  into 
the  aea  formed  promontorieH  (hK^artpta,  pmTnontoria).  Certain  moim- 
tftina  were  known  aa  volcanoes,  the  most  famous  being  Moaychlua  in 
T^emnea,  £tna,  YesuviuB,  the  £olian  and  LiparioD  isles,  Cfajmara  in 
Alia  Minor,  and  Thedn  Ochima  in  Africa:  they  went  reputed  to  be 
the  reradenoe  of  Vulcan  (whence  their  title),  and  the  erupljont  to  be 
the  consequences  of  the  struggles  of  giants  and  Titans.  Cavea  (innixiua, 
irrpa,  antra,  gpeluncie)  attracted  much  notice  auiaug  the  sjicienta :  the 
largest  known  were  the  Coryoiaa  caves  of  Parnasaua  and  Ciiicia,  and 
the  Grotto  of  PosUippo  near  Naples :  some  of  those  whence  mephitic 
rapoura  arose,  as  at  Delphi,  were  the  seats  of  famous  oracles ;  othera  of 
a  similar  nature  were  reputed  the  entrance*  to  the  nether  world  (dxc 
pSrrn,  Flatmia,  ost<a  Ditis). 

g  12.  fipriniii  may  be  noticed  in  oonneiion  with  moimt^ns.  Homer 
supposed  all  the  springs  to  be  united  bj"  subterraneous  ohamialB  with 
the  river  of  Ocean ;  later  philosophers  held  views  hardly  more  oonao- 
nant  with  truth  on  this  subject:  Aristotle,  for  instancat  supposed  that 
rain  was  formed  inside  the  earth,  juat  aa  it  is  outside  it,  bj  the  com- 
pression of  the  internal  air ;  SeQeca  went  farther,  and  held  that  the 
earth  itaelf  turned  into  water,  which,  through  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
circulated  about  the  earth,  as  the  blood  does  in  the  human  body. 
Water  was  held  to  be  in  itself  tasteless,  inodorous,  colourless,  and 
imponderous,  the  opposite  qualities  being  attributed  wholly  to  the 
admixture  of  earthy  particles.  It  was  supposed  to  be  ccmiI  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  its  source,  the  phenomenon  of  hot  springs  being 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  voloamo  action.  Mineral  springs  were 
resorted  to  for  medicinal  purposes ;  among  the  most  fiimcius  may  be 
reckoned  those  at  ^ite  in  Campania,  the  springs  at  Aic  (which  is 
merely  a  corruption  of  Aqua)  in  France  and  Prussia,  and  many  others : 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  Bath  (Aqua  Soils)  was  the  fashioDable 
i-esort  of  the  wealthy  Bomans  in  Ibitain.  The  various  qualities  of 
springs  were  carefully  noted,  as  the  petrifying  springs  at  Tibur,  and 
on  the  island  of  Cos  ;  the  pitch-springs  of  Zacynthus ;  the  oily  springs 
of  Nyase,  Ac.  No  spring,  however,  has  attained  such  celebrity  as  Css- 
talia  at  Delphi,  in  -which  all  viaitors  wore  ordered  to  purify  themaelves, 
Apollo'  himself  not  dieduning  to  do  so, 

J  13.  Water  may  be  described  according  to  the  two  principal  aspects 
wMch  it  pr«aenta,  as  either  running  in  the  form  of  rivers,  brooks,  &C., 
er  sta»ding  in  the  form  of  lakes,  seas,  marshes. 

Bitert, — Any  phenomena  connected  with  rivers  were  carefully  nol«d; 
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fur  insUnce,  streama  which  disappeared  for  a  space  beneath  Uie  ctirth, 
«B  the  EulieuB.  Orantee,  Ussuider,  Acheloiis,  and  othere — a  dnninuitaiioB 
en  which  waa  founded  the  poetical  idea  of  ths  union  of  distaat  streams, 
as  of  the  Alpheua  with  the  fountain  of  Arethuss  in  Sici];,  the  Marauder 
with  the  Asupus  in  Sicjonia.  Briny  Htreams,  such  as  the  Phasia  and  the 
SicLlian  Himira  were  reputad  to  be — petrifying  streams,  as  the  Silftma— 
and  again  those  which  brought  down  gold-dust,  as  the  Foctolua  and 
the  Tag  us,  were  also  noticed;  as  alao  the  not  unusual  occurrence  of 
oon&uent  riveis  lcem)iiig  their  waters  distinct  for  some  distance  from 
their  junoUou;  the  Titarewua,  for  instance,  refusing  to  mingle  with  the 
Feueus.  and  the  Hjpanis  with  the  Borysthenes:  and  lastly,  rapids  and 
gataracts  ljctrrafpditTai,d^ectaii  aqaic),  as  in  the  Nile,  Kupbr^tee,  Danube, 
and  other  rivers, 

§  11.  Lakes  not  unfrequentlj  posses  peculiarities,  which  were  noticed 
by  olaasical  writers.  The  vapours  of  Avemua,  the  medidual  qualities 
of  the  Lake  Vellnua,  the  salt  lakes  of  Phrygia,  the  asphalt  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  naphtha  of  tho  Lake  of  Samoe&ta,  the  natron-lakes  Thonttis 
and  Aacanius,  may  he  cited  as  instances.  Maraheo  were  held  tn  be 
prejudicial  to  the  health ;    the   Pontine   Uarehea  are  a  well  known 

g  15.  The  Sea. — Various  opinions  veie  broached  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  sea:  Anazimander  held  it  to  be  the  sniplus  moisture  whii^  the 
fire  had  Eiiled  to  consume;  EmpedOcles  thought  it  to  be  the  sweat  of 
the  earth ;  and  ao  forth.  The  original  view  held  by  Homer  was  that 
the  ocean  flowed  round  llie  earth  in  a  circle,  and  fed  the  various  seas 
and  rivers,  the  Mediterranean  being  connected  with  it  at  ite  weatem 
extremity.  The  progrees  of  diBcovery  exploded  this  view,  and  the 
coean  was  recognised  to  be  not  a  river,  but  a  vast  sea  covering  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth's  aur&ce.  The  general  view  held  was  that  all 
the  different  aean  [Atlantic,  ludiau,  &o.)  were  oounected  together, 
though  many  took  the  opposite  view.  The  Northern  Ocean  was  in- 
Tested  with  many  teirom  in  the  ey^  of  the  ancients:  navigators 
reported  the  existence  of  conatant  darkness,  calms,  impenetrable  masses 
of  aea-weed  ;  each  of  these  reports  had  a  certain  amount  of  foundation, 
though  the  truth  whs  distorted  ;  the  fact  of  its  being  frozen  was  first 
discovered  in  Sti'abo'a  time.  As  to  the  depth  of  the  aea,  the  ocean  was 
held  to  be  unfathomable,  but  the  Mediterranean  had  been  Bounded  in 
various  apots.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  was  obeeived  to  be  more 
equable  than  that  of  the  laud,  being  cooler  in  summer  and  wanner  in 
wmter.  From  the  oiroumatance  of  its  not  freezing,  it  was  supposed 
to  have  a  higher  temperature  generally  than  rivers,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  its  constant  motion.  The  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  was 
obsei-ved  to  exceed  that  of  freeh.  The  saltnass  of  aea-water  waa  attri- 
biited  by  Anoiimander  to  the  constant  evaporation  of  the  water,  by 
which  a  large  residuum  of  salt  and  other  bitter  particles  vras  left 
behind.  Empedocles,  following  up  his  opinion  of  the  earth's  sweat, 
was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  aaltness  on  the  ground  that  sweat  is 
■alt;  while  others  attributed  it  to  large  deposits  of  salt.  The  colour 
of  the  sea,  when  quiet,  ia  expreBSed  iu  Homer  by  the  term  /i^Aoi ; 
and,  when  in  motion,  by  vop^Optot,  oiyo^,  Joc^S^r,  ijipotiHis,  yXuvitSs, 
n\iit;  the  Romans  described  it  by  the  terms  cxruleus,  ouidis,  and 
purpiu-eas.  The  constant  motion  of  the  sea  was  usually  attributed  to 
tbe  influence  of  wind:  Stribo  and  acme  others,  however,  conceived 
that  there  was  some  interna]  agency  at  work  even  during  calm  weather, 
Hialogous  to  the  heaving  of  the  chmt  in  taking  breath.     Waves  wen  in 
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lU  oana  Che  ranU  of  wiod :  the  Greeka  bsUeyed  ths  thin/  wave  (rpi 
tvlda),  tho  Romana  the  ttjiih  to  bs  the  etroogeet  and  niost  duigeraua. 
The  ebb  and  Sow  of  the  tide  (irktiiiixvpis  koI  iitiraaii,  aatai  et  ncas\a) 
tna  eiplainod  in  i&ribuB  fanciful  wayi.  The  Stoics  literally  belieTsd 
that  Dcaac  lived,  and  explained  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  t»  the 
panting  of  the  giant's  breath;  Aristotle  iuppoeed  it  to  arise  from  the 
preesure  of  the  exhalations  raised  by  the  sun  actiog  upon  the  water 
and  driving  it  forward :  Seleiicus  attributed  it  to  the  inSuenca  of  the 
moon,  whose  motion  he  supposed  to  be  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that 
of  the  earth,  apd  so  to  cause  conflicting  currents  of  air,  which,  alter- 
nately guning  the  supremacy,  made  the  water  flow  backwards  and 
tbnwds.  The  PhiEnicians  were  well  scquainted  with  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  the  tides,  but  the  early  Greeks  could  have  known  but 
little  of  the  matter,  as  the  tiile*  in  the  Mediterranean  are  hai'dlj  per- 
ceptible. The  currents  in  the  aea  were  supposed  to  originate  in  the 
waters  soeking  a  lower  level.  Whirlpools  were  caused  either  by  the 
sudden  depressions  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  by  the  presence  of  raaCs, 
or  by  antagonistic  currents  of  wind,  llie  level  of  the  sea  was  by  some 
supposed  to  be  everywhere  equal ;  by  others  a  contrary  opinion  was 
held,  and,  in  proof  of  their  opinion,  it  was  alleged  that  the'Red  Sea 
was  higher  than  the  Hediterraneon,  an  opinion  which  has  been  repro- 
duced ia  modem  times,  and  has  only  lately  been  falai&ed. 

§  Iff.  j4ir.— Of  the  various  phenomena  connected  with  the  air,  those 
wMch  have  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  geography  are  winds  and 
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Wada  (Sn/uii,  'ctntt). — Tarioua  terms  were  used  to  describe  these, 
according  to  their  violence  or  their  source :  thus  we  hear  of  land- 
breezes  (iir^cioi,  apogei  venti),  sea-breezes  (vfi^aiiH,  allani  ventCj, 
storms  (xti/tarfi,  SitXXat,  proaella),  hurricanes  {iKrt^im,  Umptstatss 
/iwte),  and  whirlwinda  {To^yis,  turbines).  The  most  prevalent  and 
important  winds  proceeded  from  the  four  quarten  of  the  heavena, 
N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  and  were  termed  the  cardinal  winds  (TtniiEiTaToii 
cardiiiales).  Their  names  were  (1)  Notua  iKi-rot)  or  A'nUr,  the  south 
wind,  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  from  the 
end  of  the  dog-days  to  the  beginning  of  harvest— a  violent,  capricioua, 
and  unhealthy  wind,  generally  acoompanied  with  wet ;  [i)  Boreia 
(Bop^)  or  SepUmtrio,  from  the  north,  a  dear,  cold,  but  healthy  wind ; 
(3)  ZephprM  (Zjfivpoi)  or  Favoaiaa,  the  west  wind,  which  set  in  with 
early  spring,  and  was  particularly  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  summar 
•olstice ;  in  Greece  it  brought  ram  and  stormy  weather,  in  Italy  it  was 
a  mild  breeze;  (4)  Euros  (Eiooj)  or  Valtarnus,  the  east  wind,  which 
prevailed  about  the  winter  solstice,  and  was  known  for  its  dry  cha- 
racter. We  need  not  assume  that  these  winds  proceeded  from  the 
exact  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  but  rather  that  they  repreeent 
generally  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  just  as  the  terms  are  used 
by  ourselves  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  addition  to  these  cardinal 
winds,  we  meet  with  others  in  later  writers— viz.  (5)  Solaniis,  'Ami- 
Aj^tiji,  which  was  substituted  for  Eurue,  to  specify  due  east  wind; 
(6)  AifMo,  Kdwicu,  from  the  N.E.,  very  constant  at  the  time  of  the 
temal  equinox,  bright  and  cold;  (7)  Af^iom,  Alif-,  from  the  S.W., 
miHSt  and  violent,  prevalent  about  the  autumnal  equinox ;  (8)  Coria, 
Caaria,  'Apyianis,  'Uwvl,  from  the  N.W..  cool  and  dry.  The  eight 
already  specified  were  marked  on  the  Horologium  of  Audronioui 
ftrrhertes,  commonly  callad  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  at  Athena. 
W»  nu^  fiirther  itotice  the  winds  named  H/<nii,  N.M.E. ;  ^oiruiUu, 
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3.a.E,;  Bpartat,  N.N.W.;  and  AiiW»otoi  or  Aiflo«ofv;f,  S.S.W. 
'  Tbe  Et«Ua  winds  blew  regul&rly  from  the  N.W.  in  the  iDtervtd 
between  the  spring  soltitice  and  the  riee  of  Siriys.  It  wag  a  favourite 
idea  of  tbe  poet«  uiat  tbe  winds  had  their  Bereral  filed  abocles,  whence 
they  iuued;  bence  it  wbb  inferred  that  the  londjs  beyond  these  abodes 
were  not  mbject  to  the  influence,  of  the  winds,  and  tliat  thus  beyond 
the  abode  of  Boreas,  whicb  was  supposed  to  be  in  one  of  the  northein 
mountain -rangBg,  there  might  be  a  country  enjoying  a  superlatively 
mild  climate,  where  the  Hyperboreans  passed  then'  tranquil  life. 

%  17.  Temperature.— The  temperature  of  any  apot  was  held  to  be 
mainly  dependent  upon  its  proiimity  to  the  eun  s  eoui-se,  and  t«  be 
modified  by  tbe  presence  either  of  mountain-chains  or  of  bodies  of  water. 
Great  mistakes  arose,  howeyer,  as  tn  tbe  degree  of  proiimity  to  the 
sun  which  certain  spots  attained.  Homer  supposed  the  P,  and  W.  to 
be  the  hottest,  as  the  sun  seemed  to  touch  these  spots  in  his  rising 
and  setting,  and  there  accordingly  he  plaped  tbe  Ethiopians.  This 
Was  found  to  be  sji  error;  but  it  was  succeeded  by  one  hardly  less 
egregious-^that  the  south  pole  was  the  hottest  point  in  the  world,  as 
being  opposite  to  the  north,  which  was  known  to  be  cold.  The  effect 
of  a  chain  of  muuDtaiiis  shielding  a  distriot  from  tbe  cold  north  wind, 
could  not  escape  notice :  the  altitude  of  any  spot  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  was  also  known  to  have  its  influence. 

§  18.  The  ancient  geographers  were  observant  of  the  changes  that 
took  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  were  attributable  to 
three  causes,  earthquakes,  volcania  eruptions,  and  alluvial  deposits. 

(1.)  EaM<i;ahts.—Tb.e  cause  of  these  convulsions  was  originallj 
referred  to  the  action  of  water,  whence  Neptune  was  styled  the 
"earth-shaker"  (^Eymrlyiues  or  'ErmrixSay) :  this  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Ionian  philosophers,  though  they  were  not  agreed  as  to  what  was 
the  disturbmg  cause — whether  heat  or  air  coming  in  contact  with  the 
water.  Aristotie  explained  earthquakes  as  arising  fi-om  the  escape  of 
vapours  generated  within  the  earth 'e  bowels.  Others,  again,  attributed 
them  to  the  action  of  subterraneous  fire  in  various  ways.  Oreat  eflects 
were  assigned  to  earthquakes,  as  the  separation  of  Sicily  from  Italy, 
and  of  Eubcea  from  B<eotia,  and  the  formation  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

(a.)  Volcanic  Eraptions. — The  activity  of  volcanic  agency  at  particular 
spots  was  supposed  to  arise  either  from  a  superabundance  of  fire  in 
those  spots  or  from  a  thinness  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.     The  ordinary 

Shenomena  attendant  on  an  eruption  were  closely  observed,  and  one 
imous  philosopher  (Fliny)  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  scientific  zeal  in 
rBference  to  this  question.  The  moat  striking  effect  of  volcanic  action 
was  the  elevation  or  depression  of  masses  of  land,  which  led  occa- 
sionally to  the  sudden  appearance  of  new  islands. 

(3.)  Alluvial  Deposit.— Orent  changes  were  observed  to  take  placs  on 
the  sea-coast  through  the  amount  of  mud  and  sand  brought  down  by 
rivers.  Herodotus  supposed,  though  erroneously,  that  the  eiistenoe 
of  Egypt  was  wholly  attributable  to  the  deposits  of  the  Njle  i  he  also 
remarks  the  advance  of  the  coast  of  Acamania,  by  which  some  of  the 
EohioitdeB  were  absorbed  into  the  mainland,  and  ^pin  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Uieander.  The  plain  of  Cilicia  is  due  to  the  alluvial  dcpoaita  of  the 
Barus  and  Pyr&mus.  Many  districts  have  been  entirely  altered  since 
classical  times  by  the  same  cause— particularly  the  pass  of  Thenno- 

Kls.  tbe  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  line  of  the  Persian 
ilf,  and  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TBF.   COXTIKBKT  OF   AUA. 

£  1.  BoucdaHeB.  Hame.  g  3.  Oceans,  }  3.  Hountaina.  §  i.  Flatoan* 
and  plaiiu.  §  5.  Rivera,  g  6.  ClimAta.  §  T.  Productioui.  §  8. 
Conunerce  and  commsrcial  routea.    §  9.  Ethnograph;. 

§  1.  The  continent  of  Ail>  was  but  paTtiallj  known  to  the  ^eo- 
graf^era  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Their  acquaintance  with  it  was 
limited  to  the  weatera  and  Bouthem  quarters ;  the  north  and  east 
were  a  lerm  incognita.  The  true  boundaries  of  the  continent  in 
the  latter  dirocHona  were  consequently  unknown  :  it  was  surmised, 
indeed,  that  the  world  was  bounded  on  all  sides  b;  water,  and 
consequently  that  Asia,  as  the  moat  easterly  of  the  three  continents, 
wsa  washed  on  the  E.  by  an  ocean,  to  which  some  few  gec^iaphers 
assigned  the  name  of  Oceanon  Edos,  the  "  Eastern  Ocean :'  the  true 
position  of  ibis  ocean  was,  however,  entirely  unknown.  We  have 
•em  that  both  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  conceived  it  to  commence  on 
the  eastern  cout  of  Hind/ittan,  the  island  of  TaproULne,  or  C'eytoOf 
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being  at  the  extreme  S.E.  of  the  world  :  we  have  also  eeea  theX 
Ptolemy,  whose  information  as  to  the  east  was  more  eitensive,  carried 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  beyond  that  point  to  the  coast  olGochm  China, 
but  that  he  supposed  the  coast  then  to  trend  towards  the  S..  instead 
of  the  S.,  and  conaegueutly  ignored  the  existence  of  an  eastern 
ocsean  altogether.  We  must  therefore  r^ard  the  opinions  of  these 
who  notice  the  ocean  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Asia  as  a  surmise, 
rather  than  an  ascert&ined  fact :  the  boundary  was  really  unknown. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  Dorthern  boundary :  the  belt 
of  sandy  steppes,  which  stretches  across  the  continent  from  the 
eaatern  shores  of  the  Etiiine  to  the  confines  of  China,  formed  an 
imiMSsable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  discovery  in  that  direction. 
And  may  be  regained  as  really  the  northern  boundary  of  Asia  as 
known  to  the  ancients.  It  was,  indeed,  surmised  that  an  ocean 
existed  in  this  direction  also :  but  this  surmise  seems  partly  to  have 
been  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  so  large  a  sea  as  the  Caspian 
muHt  have  had  a  oonnexion  with  the  ocean,  and  that  aa  no  outlet 
existed  towards  the  S.,  B.,  or  W.,  it  must  have  been  towards  the 
N.  ;  accordingly,  the  geographers  who  recc^ized  the  existence  of 
such  an  ocean  (as  Strabo  and  Eratosthenes  did),  placed  it  a  veiy 
short  distance  N.  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Ptolemy,  who  knew  that  this 
was  incorrect,  but  was  unable  to  supply  the  true  boundary,  leaves 
out  the  ocean  altogether.  The  southern  boundary  was  the  well- 
known  Oceanua  Indicua,  The  western  boundary  was  formed  partly 
by  land,  and  partly  by  water :  the  Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Euxine,  and  the  chain  of  intermediate  seas  connecting  the  two 
latter,  hare  supplied,  in  all  ages,  fixed  limits,  but  more  to  the  N. 
the  limit  has  varied  considerably.  The  usually  recognized  boun- 
dary was  formed  by  the  P^Ius  Moeotis,  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  Tanaia, 
Don :  it  has  since  been  carried  eastwards  to  the  Caspian  and  the 
river  Ural. 

Name. — The  origin  of  the  name  "Asia"  is  uncertain;  moat  probably 
it  cumea  from  a  Semitio  root,  and  means  the  "  Land  of  the  East,"  ai 
distinct  from  Europe,  "the  Land  of  the  West."  Groek  mythology 
referred  it  to  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tetbyi,  and  ijie  wite 
of  Prometheus  ;  or  to  a  hero  named  Asius.  The  name  first  occum  in 
Homer,  as  applioable  to  the  marsh  about  the  Caj'ster,'  and  was  tbence 
extended  over  the  whole  continent.  The  Romans  applied  it  in  a 
restricted  seDse  to  their  province  in  the  W.  of  Aaia  Minor. 

S  2.  The  physical  features  of  the  continent  first  demand  our 
attention — its  oceans,  seas,  mountains,  pluins,  and  rivers  :  these  we 
shall  describe  in  the  order  named,  noticing  at  present  only  such  as 
hold  an  important  position  on  the  continent,  and  reserving  the 
Mien  to  1  future  occasion. 
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(1.)  The  only  ocean  which  ceq_nireB  notice  is  that  which  washee 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  and  which  waa  generall;  named  the 

"  Southern  Ocoan  **  (porta  doXarrrnif  ^utnux&ptvot  aKtav&t\  oCcaaioD- 
ally  the  "Red  Bea"  (ipvSpa  eaKturaa;  Herod,  ii.  102),  and  after 
improved  knowledge  of  India,  Dsmiiiu  ludlsiu.  The  coast  line  of 
South  Aeia  is  i^ular  as  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  and  iir^ular 
as  compared  with  that  of  Africa,  being,  on  the  one  hand,  deficient 
in  tliofla  Dumerons  inlets  and  satnariee  which  characterize  the 
former,  and,  on  the  other  band,  not  so  uniform  in  its  general  out; 
line  as  the  continent  of  Africa.  I'he  sinuosities,  in  ahort,  are  on 
a  large  scale :  two  extensive  bays  penetrate  deeply  into  the  in- 
terior, viz.  the  Biniu  Oangaflona,  Bay  (f  Bengal,  and  the  llkn 
XrytlmMiiB,  ATahian  Bea,  divided  froni  each  other  by  the  peninsula 
of  Hiiidottan,  and  bounded,  the  former  on  the  E.  by  the  Aurea 
Cheraonesns,  Malay  Peninnila,  the  latter  on  the  W.  by  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  From  the  latter  of  these  Ka3,  two  gulh  penetrate  yet 
more  deeply  into  the  interior,  viz,  the -Penlona  flJjwi,  Fertian  Ovlf, 
and  tlio  AiaUeas  Slnni,  Hed  Bea.  The  Persian  gulf  occnpies  the 
Boathem  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and,  Bpreading  out  into 
a  broad  abeet,  divides  the  plateau  of  Iran  from  that  of  Arabia :  the 
Bed  Sea  Beema  to  occupy  a  deep  narrow  valley  between  the  plateaus 
of  Arabia  and  Africa.  The  Bed  Sea  is  divided  at  its  northern 
eitremity  by  the  mountains  of  tiie  Sinaitic  peninsula  into  twoarma, 
the  western  named  Ann*  HoriMpOlItei,  Qui/  of  Sutz,  and  the  eastern 
Blnns  Slanlt«i,  Oulf  of  Akaha,  after  the  towns  of  Heroopolia  and 
ffilana,  which  stood  resjjectively  at  the  head  of  each.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  may  notice  the  loss  important  seas  in  the  Gangelicua 
Sin., 'named  Salnriau  Sin.,  Gvlf  of  MaHahan,  and  ParimnUeas  tUa., 
Straits  of  Malacca ;  aa  .also  Kagnni  Sin.,  Grilf  if  Siam,  and 
Sinanun  Bin.,  Gulf  of  Tonqitin,  which  were  regarded  as  portions 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

(2.)  The  Mediterranenn  Sea,  Kan  bitaninm  or  Kagniim,  which 
bounds  Asia  on  the  W.,  belongs  to  the  three  continents,  but  more 
eapecially  to  Europe,  under  which  it  is  describid  at  length. 

The  parts  a^aeent  to  Asia  received  the  folloiriiig  apodal  desipin- 
tions— KaM  Pppwitiiliim,  along  the  coast  of  Phomicia  ;  K.  dlleinm, 

between  Cilioia  and  CypnH ;  K  SMiinm,  so  named  after  the  islanii  of 
Icario,  aloog  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minora  and  H.  Egmam,  the 
oitonflivB  basin  which  separatea  Asia  Minor  from  Greece.     ' 

(3.)  The  Pontoi  Enxlnu,  Black  Sea,  which  in  ancient  geography 
belongs  rather  to  Asia  than  to  Europe,  was  regarded  by  the  ancient* 
aa  a  part  of  the  Mare  internum,  being  connected  with  it  by  a  chain  of 
iat^nediate  seas — the  HelUspontoi,  Dai-danella,  on  the  side  of  the 
JUgsean,  averaging  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  probably  regarded  by 
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Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  "  broail," '  as  a  river  ;  the  B 
nrwiiu.  Slraits  t^  Coralantinople,  on  the  eide  of  the  EuAJDe,  about 
BeveDteeu  miles  long,  and  at  one  point  only  600  yards  acroaa  }  and 
the  Fropcntli,  Sea  qf  Marmora,  between  the  tno,  an  eitenEive  sheet 
of  water,  about  120  mileB  from  the  entrance  of  one  channel  to  that 
of  the  other.  The  shape  of  the  Ewdxie  was  compared  to  that  of  a 
S«ythian  bow,  the  north  coast  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Fhasis 
representing  the  bow  iteelf,  and  the  southern  const  the  string. 

JVonMe.—The  Blool  S«a  is  sud  to  have  been  oiiginiilly  named  Axinue, 
"  inhoapitable,"  '  iu  consequence  of  the  violent  Btorme  that  Bweep  over 
it;  this  name  was  changed  to  "  Euxinua,"  when  it  liecttme  better 
known  to  the  Greek  naTigatora.  The  Helleapont  waa  reputed  to  ba 
10  named  from  the  legend,  that  Helle,  the  daughter  of  Athamaa,  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  '  its  waters  ;  and  the  BoaporuB,  from 
the  legetid  of  lo  baring  crosaed  it  in  the  form  of  a  hsifer.  The  Pro- 
poatis  owes  its  name  to  its  relative  position,  as  the  "  sea  before  the 
Pontiis."' 

(4.)  The  Faltu  Xteaidi,'  Sea  of  Azov,  is  a  considerable  sheet  of 
water  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Euxine,  connected  with  it  by  the 
BoiplSrnai  Cimmerlai,  Slraifs  of  Tati-KaU;  it  is  described  by  the 
ancients  as  of  greater  extent  than  it  at  present  has. 

(5,)  The  Hare  Cwpiom'  or  HTiebinm,  Caspian  Sea,  was  but 
partially  liaown  to  the  ancients,  no  vessels  being  built  on  its  shores, 
and  the  impervious  character  of  the  country  which  surrounded  it 
preventing  eiploration  by  land.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  erroneous  views  entertained  by  them  in  regard  to  this 
sea :  it  was,  after  all,  but  natural  to  suppose  that  so  lai^  a  body 
of  water  was  connected  with  the  ocean.     The  Caspian  is  consider- 


J  iwl  irAant  'BAAijinm-np.— /Z.  vll.  SB. 

•  "  FrigidK  mo  cDhlbeot  Euifn!  litlora  PonU. 

Nam  Deque  jaotantnr  nmderatU.  equon  TenUs, 
Neo  placidcH  portns  hoepita  navls  adit."— Oi.  Trut.  it.  4,  (J. 

•  Henu  It  is  Irrmed  'E*»7it  TopfljiA.— .Ijcb.  Ftri.  74S. 
>  Compare  Ofld'a  eipreasiftn : 

"  Qnaqm  tenent  Fonti  BysantiB  litUrea/oBcM."— IVhI.  i.  10,  SI. 

•  It  was  regarded  by  fKhjlas  as  sx  the  very  extremity  dT  ilie  world  i 

'  TlH  uune  wu  rehired  to  In  the  legend  ot  Id's  wuideiiigB  bf  JisebTlat ; 
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ably  more  shallow  now  tbau  formerly,  the  eea  being  constanttj 
reduced  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  rirers.  Its  level  is  soum 
eighty  feet  below  that  of  the  Easine,  so  that  its  waters  uould 
never  have  been  drained  off  into  the  latter,  as  some  of  the  ancients 
imagined.  The  steppe  B.  of  the  Caspian  has  altered  C(»isiderably 
within  historical  times,  inasmuch  as  the  Osus  at  one  time  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  Caspian. 

(e.)  Whether  the  Oslkna  Palm  of  the  ancients  represents  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  is  doubtful :  Ptolemy  describes  the  former  as  a  small 
sea,  and  not  as  the  recipient  of  the  Osus  and  Jaxartes  :  the  first 
.  undoubted  notice  of  the  Aral  Sea  occurs  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
in  the  4th  century  a.d.  Its  waters  are  also  continually  decreasing; 
its  level  is  about  110  feet  higher  than  the  Caspian  Sea. 

§  3.  The  mountain- system  of  Asia  is  regular  and  clearly  defined. 
(1.)  A  series  of  mountain-ranges  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
continent,  from  the  shores  of  the  ^gtean  Sea  to  those  of  the  Easteni 
ocean,  dividing  the  continent  into  two  unequal  portions — the 
northern,  which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  including  the  vast 
regions  N,  of  the  Euiine  antJ  Caspian  Sens ;  and  the  eouthem 
embracing  the  pcninaulaa  and  plateaus  that  lie  adjacent  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  main  links  in  this  great  central  ch^In  consist 
of  the  ranges  of  Taurus,  Abus,  Ararat,  Caspiua  Mons,  Paropa- 
mTsDs,  Hindu  Kvah,  Emod!  Moiites,  Himalaya,  and  Semanthini 
Motttes.  (2.)  From  this  central  range  depend  subordinate,  though 
still  important  systems,  some  of  which  exhibit  great  regularity. 
Thus  in  Central  Asia  there  are  three  parallel  ranges,  now  named 
Kv^i-hm,  Tkian-than,  and  jl/iat,  which  are  connected  with  the 
more  southerly  range  of  Himalaya  by  a  series  of  transverse  plateaus, 
of  which  Pamir  is  the  most  lofty.  The  regularity  of  the  moun- 
tains in  this  region  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  Humboldt*  has 
divided  them  into  two  classes,  viz.  those  which  coincide  with 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  those  which  coincide  with  meridians  of 
longitude.  A  similar,  though  not  an  equal  degree  of  regularity 
pervades  the  mountaioB  of  Western  Asia,  as  viewed  from  the 
central  highlands  of  Armenia.  (3.)  Another  marked  feature  in 
the  Asiatic  mountains,  resulting  in  part  from  this  regularity,  is  the 
tendency  to  paraileliam.  This  feature  did  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  the  ancients,  and  is  'expressed  in  the  names  Taurus  and 
^ntt'tauriis,  Lebanon  and  ^nftlebanon :  it  may  be  noticed  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  ranges  of  Zagrus  which  bound  the  plain  of 
Mesopotamia  on  the  E.,  and  in  the  ranges  which  cross  Armenia ; 
and  OD  a  still  larger  scale  in  the  lines  which  form  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  countries  of  Western  Asia,  coromunicating  to 

•  Atptdt  ttf  SatuTt,  I.  H. 
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them  tiieir  peculiarly  ngnlu,  we  might  almost  eaj  gtvmttrical. 

The  mountein-Eyetem  of  Westem  Asia  may  beat  be  regarded 
from  Armenia  as  a  central  point.  Tiiniiug  towards  the  N.,  the 
lofty*  la&ge  of  OambM  forma  a  strong  line  of  demaicatioD,  striking 
in  a  sonth-easlerly  direction  across  the  neck  of  land  that  divides 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas.  Turning  weetwaid,  three  rangex 
may  be  traced  entering  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor— one  skininy 
the  northern  const  and  connecting  with  the  European  system  at  tlie 
Thracian  Bosporus,  the  most  important  links  being  faryadrea, 
the  Bithynian  Olympoa  and  the  Mysiac  Olympm— another,  under 
the  name  of  AntitMmi,  striking  across  the  plateau  of  Cappadocia 
towards  the  S.W. — and  a  third,  Tannu,  yet  more  tji  the  S.,  skirting 
the  Mediteiianean  Sea  to  the  very  western  angle  of  the  poniuBula : 
the  second  of  these  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  first  and 
thii;^,  bdng  united  with  Taurus  on  the  bordeia  of  Cilioia,  and  wilh 
Paryadres  by  an  intermediate  range  named  BoydlsM,  on  the  borders 
of  PontuB  and  Armenia ;  the  range  may  be  traced  even  beyond  the 
point  of  its  junction  with  Paryadres,  in  the  Koachld  KontM  on 
the  shores  of  the  Buxine,  and  the  chains  which  connect  these  with 
Oaticasiis.  Turning  southward,  it  will  be  observed,  that,  near  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  Mediterranean,  Taurus  sends  out  an  important 
offshoot,  which  skiits  the  eastern  shore  of  that  sea,  and  Is  carried 
down  through  Syria  and  Palestine  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Bed  sea  to  the  Straits  i^  Bab-el-Mand^ : 
the  moat  important  links  in  this  chain  were  named,  Amtntu  on  the 
borders  of  Cilicia,  Barg^Ina  in  Syria,  Latanon  on  the  borders  of 
Phcenicia,  the  mounlAins  of  Palestine,  the  Mgri  HoBtM,  or  (as 
they  ore  more  usually  called)  the  Sinai  group,  and  the  AntUal 
Kontas.  Lastly,  turning  eastward,  two  chains  may  be  traced — 
one  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Caipiiia  Kona,  skirts  the 
southern  coast  of  the  sea  of  the  same  name,  and  after  culminating 
in  the  tofty  height  of  CDTinna,  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction, 
under  the  nitnies  of  kb&taa  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania  and  Bail^ 
■ontaa  in  Aria,  to  form  a  junction  with  PuDpamlaai,  and  so 
with  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia— the  other  strikes  otf  towards 
the  S.E.  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  wss  named  Zagrns  between 
Media  and  Assyria,  and  Tanohoatluw  in  Susiana  and  Fersis.  We 
mnat  lastly  notice  the  mountain  chains  of  Armenia  itself,  which 
form  the  oonneotlug  links  between  the  Tarioos  ranges  already 
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deocribed.  Two  important  cbaiiu  diverse  it  in  nearijr  parallel 
lines  from  W.  to  £. ;  one  &  continuation  of  Antitaorus,  the  other  of 
Taurus.  The  former  waa  named  Abni,  and  culmiAateg  in  the 
magnificent  heights  of  tha  Oreater  and  Lea  Ararat,  overlooking 
the  Talk;  of  the  Araxee  i  the  latter  assumed  the  names  of  V^hatM 
in  the  W.,  and  Oaipini  Koni  in  the  E.,  and  under  the  latter  desig- 
nation connected  with  the  mountains  to  the  3.  of  the  Caspian 
Sea :  an  offset  fi^im  this  range,  named  Kaiiw,  skirts  the  head 
of  the  Meaopotamian  plain,  and  returns  in  a  oortberly,  direction, 
under  the  naino  of  Oordrai  montas,  to  the  E.  of  the  Tigris. 

Th«  rangea  of  Northern,  Central,  and  Eastern  Asia  were  but  little 
known  to  the  ancients.  In  the  former  dhvction,  the  HrpeihoMi 
montM  repreeent  tha  Ural  ohain  ;  the  Shpmdd  DuntM,  the  mouatains 
hetneen  the  riTers  Wolga  and  Ural,  and  ForOMBli  the  chain  in  which 
the  latter  river  baa  its  Bourcea,  In  Central  Asia,  the  Ptonir  Steppe. 
which  atrikea  northwarde  &oni  the  junotioa  of  Faropemiaus  and  Emodi 
montea,  was  named  Irnins,  though  title  waa  alio  applied  to  the 
Himalayan  range.  lamua  ia  continued  towards  the  uorth-east  in 
a  range  named  Comsd&nm  moutei;  from  thia,  parallel  ranges  are 
amittwi  towarda  the  E.  and  W. — in  the  former  direction,  the  aeyertd 
rangea  pmiiousl;  referred  to,  and  which  may  be  identified  in  the 
following  manner,  BMld  monte*  with  AWn-Xun,  AaMtanaai  with 
matt-Shati,  and  Anxaeil  and  AnnlU  montea  with  Taiioua  portions  of 
the  Altai — in  the  latter  direction,  the  Stwdii  and  Oni  monlM, 
between  the  Oiub  and  Jaiartes,  representing  the  prusent  Sara  and  Ai 
Tagh ;  the  AjpllU  monte*  more  to  the  N.,  in  the  Eirghii  eteppe ; 
and  the  Ananst  montM,  between  the  upper  Irtish  and  tha  Obi.  In 
Eastern  Aeia,  the  continuBtious  of  Himalaya  were  known  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  were  named— Bepym*,  about  the  sooroee  of  the  Duanaa; 
Dsmsiri  montM,  about  the  aouroea  of  the  Doriss;  and  Semanthini 
montea,  in  the  direction  of  the  <7ul/  of  Tonquin.  The  range  which 
supports  the  desert  of  fioU  on  tlie  E.  ma;  be  referred  to  under  the 
name  Atmlrad  uoitM,  Khiagan, 

§  i.  The  plateaus  and  plains  of  Asia  next  demand  our  attention. 
The  amount  of  high  tahle-land  in  this  continent  is  one  of  its  most 
striking  features :  while  Europe  possesses  but  one  plateau  of  any 
extent,  viz.  Spain,  the  greater  portion  of  Western  and  a  large 
portion  of  Central  Asia  stands  at  a  very  high  elevation.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  immense  plateau  of  Oobt,  N.  of  India,  with  which 
the  ancienta  were  hut  slightly  acquainted,  we  may  notice  the 
plateau  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  which  stands  at  an  average  elevation  of 
about  4000  feet ;  that  of  Armenia,  about  7000  feet ;  and  that  of 
Asia  Uinor,  at  a  less  elevation.  Central  Arabia,  again,  ie  a  plateau  i 
so  also  is  the  peninsula  of  Sindeetaa.  Indeed  it  may  slmoat  he 
aaid,  that,  with  the  exeeption  of  the  strip  of  lew  land  that  skirts  the 
shore,  atad  the  depression  between  tlie  plateaus  of  Iran  and  Anilria 
which  is  occupied  by  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  the  whole  trf 
Woetem  Asia  is  elevated  ground  ;  even  the  plain  of  Syria  partakei 
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of  the  same  chnraoter  to  a  oart^  extent ;  for  there  ia  a  peraeptible 
differenoe  in  its  eleratioii,  when  oompared  with  Keeopottunia.  It 
mnst  not  be  snppoeed  that  these  plateaus  are  throughout  level : 
extensive  districtg  of  unbroken  plain  are  indeed  one  of  their 
cliaract«rieiiCB,  but  not  ucfrequeDtlj  loft;  ranges  riae  out  of  them 
aa  from  a  new  base,  as  maj  be  marked  particularly  in  Armenia  and 
Persia.  The  plains  or  lowlands  of  Asia,  though  not  so  extensiTe, 
were  important  &om  their  position  and  physical  character :  they 
were  the  aeat^  of  commerce,  not  uofrequentl;  of  empire,  and  from 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  climata,  were  eminently  fertile :  the  well- 
watered  plun  of  MeBopotamia  was  the  nucleus  of  the  sucoesaive 
empires  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Syria  :  the  plaint  of 
Northern  India,  about  the  vallejrs  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  have  in 
all  ages  held  a  position  of  similar  importance. 

§  5.  The  rivers  of  Asia  aie  comparaUvely  few.  It  is  a  necessary 
oonsequence  of  the  structure  of  plateaus,  that  few  outlets  should 
exist  for  the  waters  of  the  interior.  No  river  of  any  importance 
attains  the  sea  from  the  plateaus  of  Arabia  and  Persia :  the  Medi- 
rerranean  coast  is  unbroheu  by  the  embouchure  of  any  considerable 
stream  ;  tlte  mountain  wall  diat  sfcirta  the  sea-coast  forbids  access. 
Many  of  the  rivers  gather  into  lakes,  or  are  alisorbed  in  the  sands ; 
and  hence  we'may  institute  a^lasaifieation  of  them  into  oceanic  and 
continental,  the  former  including  those  which  reach  the  sea,  the 
latter  those  which  are  confined  to  the  interior. 

(1.)  The  rivers  of  the  first  class  are  found,  as  might  be  expect«d, 
in  the  pMns. '  There  were  bnt  four  with  which  the  andents  were 
well  acquainted,  and  these  retain  their  classical  names  to  the  present 
day,  viz.,  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  and  Qanges. 

The  EopliiatM  rises  In  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  and  oonsists  in  its 
imper  course  of  a  double  stream,  of  which  the  northern  is  now  named 
Kara-t6,  and  the  aouth«^  MaToA^hal,  the  latter  being  the  moat 
important.  Thsee  unite,  after  a  westerly  course,  on  the  borders  of 
Asia  Uinor,  and  thence  pursue  a  southerly  course  until  the  plun  of 
Meflopotaraia  is  gtdned.  The  river  then  flows  towards  the  S.K.,  oon- 
Terging  to  and  ultimately  unitiog  with  the  Tigris.  Its  lower  oourae 
hsa  evidently  changed  muoh  even  in  historioal  times.  The  Euphrates  and 
TiRris  bad  originally  Beparate  outlets  into  the  Peralui  Oulf,  as  also  had  the 
EiSleuB  :  theu  three  now  unite  in  a  single  stream,  named  Shal-al-An^. 
The  Eu[Jiratea  is  navigable  aa  high  aa  Samoaata,  above  whioh  it  assumes 
the  cbaj«ctflr  of  a  mountain-stream,  tbough  its  width  and  depth  are 
very  considerable.  It  was  fordable  in  ito  mid-course  at  Suaosata, 
RiBn  Kalah  in  Commagene,  Birtha,  and  Thapsaous.  Aa  it  Issues  from 
a  snowy  country,  it  is  liable  to  periodical  noods,  which  eommenae  in 
M^rdkf  and  attain  their  greatest  height  towards  the  end  of  Hay,  The 
ngiiM  also  rises  in  Armenia,  but  at  a  lower  point  than  the  Buphrates, 
its  source  being  a  lake  not  iiir  from  the  junction  of  the  Kara-ti  and 
J/vrad-chcd.  Its  direction  in  its  upper  course  is  towards  the  E. ;  and 
in  this  part  it  drains  the  eitouive  district  enclosed  by  Taurus  and 
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NiphaUa  on  the  S.,  Munus  on  the  W.  and  S.,  ftnd  Oordytd  montel 
on  the  E.  Tha  latter  range  gives  the  Tigrie  a  loutbertj  direotion,  and 
after  escaping  from  the  deep  gorge  b;  which  it  paagea  through  the 
lateral  ridgea  of  that  chain,  it  enters  upon  the  Heeopotamiau  plain. 
I^^aerving  its  southerly  bearing,  it  conrerges  to  the  Euphiatea,  aiid 
above  Babylon  comes  within  twenty  nulea  of  it,  but,  Agnm  receding, 
ultimately  unites  with  it  in  the  Shai-A-Arah.  The  Ti^  is  shorter 
than  the  Euphistee,  their  respectiTe  lengths  being  1I4B  and  1760 
miles :  it  is  narrower  and  swifter,  whence  iU  name  Biddekel,  ' '  arrow-" 
The  Tigris  receives  numerous  tributaries,  one  of  which,  rising  in 
Niphates  not  &r  from  Lake  Anisea,  lays  clum  to  the  name  of  T^ris. 
The  Indni  (or  Sinthns,  ss  some  writers  call  it  with  a  more  exact  con- 

tbe^mcients  mitil  theljme  of  Aleiander'H  expedition.  Ita  aources  were 
erroneously  placed  in  Paropamisus,  whereas  tbey  really  are  to  be 
found  to  the  north  of  Himalaya  in  about  S'3'-'  long.  aiidBI°lat.  Pursu- 
ing in  tbia  part  of  its  course  a  westerly  direction,  until  arrested  by  the 
transverse  oluun  of  Brtior,  it  buTuta  through  the  ranges  of  HimaJayft  in 
H  aouth-weaterly  direction,  and,  reoeiving  on  ita  right  bank  the  Cophai 
or  GophUL,  Kdbnl,  with  its  affluent  the  Cbotwpe*  or  Clioa*,  Sooner, 
entara  the  plain  of  the  Panjab,  and  received  on  ita  left  bank  the  united 
wat«r«  of  the  four  rivere  which  water  that  dietriot,  the  AomIum, 
ChmHb,  the  HyiatpH  or  Bidaipet,  Jelvm,  the  BydraetM,  ^n',  and 
the  Hypinis  or  Hypbidi,  Salledge  or  Glutrra:  it  thence  pursues  an 
unbroken  course  to  the  Indian  Ocoan,  into  which  it  discharges  itself  by 
severs!  chimnela.  two  of  which,  named  the  Suggaar  and  Saia,  are  the 
principal :  these  channels  have  been  in  %  constant  state  of  change,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  general  features  have  been  preserved  in  all 
ages,  and  that  the  B(»tement  of  Strabo  and  others,  t^t  thare  were 
luw  principal  outlets.  Is  not  really  inconsistent  with  that  of  Nearchus 
and  Ptolemy,  that  there  were  several,  according  to  the  latter  (even, 
outlets.  The  OangM  was  not  known  until  a  comparatively  late  period; 
aubeequently  to  the  age  of  Aleiaoder  the  Great'  it  was  frequently 
visited,  and  excited  considerable  intoreat  among  geographers.  It  rises 
in  the  western  ranges  of  Himalaya,  and  putsuea  a  south-easterly  course 
to  the  OangeticuH  Sinua.  Ancient  writers  vary  in  their  reports  of  its  size, 
which  was,  generally  speaking,  much  exaggerated,  and  of  the  number  of 
choonela  through  which  it  reaches  the  aea.  Fifteen  of  its  tributaries 
are  enumerated  by  Arrian,  the  names  in  aeveral  cases  agreeing  with 
the  modem  appellations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jom&aM,  Jumna,  Bouu, 
Bone,  and  others.  The  Dyardinet,  Urdhmapwlra,  was  regarded  as  an 
affluent  of  the  Oauges.  The  Ganges  forms  an  important  feature  in 
the  map  of  Ptolemy,  as  the  intennediate  boundary  of  Eoatem  and 
Western  India.  The  names  of  other  important  rivers  more  to  the  E. 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  bat  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty  : 
the  SaAnas,  Iraaaddi/,  the  Doriaa,  Saivea,  which  discharge  Uieir  waters 
into  Sabancus  Sinua ;  the  S«nia,  Meinam,  Sowing  into  the  Magnus 
Sinus :  the  AmbMttu,  the  Me/iong ;  the  Cottiftrli,  jSt  Kiang;  and 
'•■-^-■'-trHoaiifl-ho. 
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(2.)  The  cliief  coctiuental  atre^inis  ore  Ihe  JaiLartes,  Ui«  Oxus, 
the  Rb&,  the  Cyrus,  and  Daix,  which  were  regarded  as  all  flowing 
into  the  CaapiRo,  thougb  the  twa  first  now  join  the  Sea  if  AraL 

The  JftzuiM,  StT-deria,  rU«B  in  t^  oenlnl  noige  of  Asia,  tha 
Comedarum  montas,  and  purauBs  &  uorth-weBtBrly  CDnree,  in  length 
uboQt  9(10  miles,  to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  Oxu,  Amoa  or  JyMn, ' 
rises  more  to  the  S.  in  Ima.uB,  atid  purauea  a  generally  parallel  ooune. 
The  upmr  pouTBeB  of  these  riTLn  were  well  known,  bb  the;  watered  the 
fertile  districte  of  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana  :  their  lower  conraEG  croaeed 
a  sandy  desert.  The  Cynu,  Kur,  and  ita  tributary  the  Arazes,  Anu, 
drain  a  large  portion  of  the  dietnct  between  the  Caapian  and  Euxine 
Seas.  The  Cyrua  rises  in  the  ranges  of  SofBdisea,  the  Araaea  in  Abua, 
and  after  a  lengthened  couree  through  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  they 
converge  and  unite  at  a  distance  of  110  miles  from  the  Cuplan.  Aa 
they  are  fed  by  the  anows  of  the  high  country,  their  atreams  are  at 
Oertain  periods  very  impetuous,  and  hence  the  dif&culty  eiperiencod 
by  the  Romans  in  maintaining  bridges.'  TheBLa,  IFbitfa,  is  Arst  noticed 
by  Ptolemy,  who  denoribeB  it  as  rising  in  the  oountoy  of  the  Hyper- 
borean Sannatiane,  and  as  being  divided  in ,  its  upper  oourae  into  two 
arms,  one  of  which  is  now  named  the  Kama,  the  other  the  Wolga. 
The  Daiz,  (Trot,  rises  in  the  Ural  chain,  and  flows  southwards  to  the 
Caspian,  with  a  coume  of  about  BOO  miles. 

§  6.  The  climate  and  taraperature  of  Asia  are  of  the  moat  diver- 
sified character.  While  tlie  northern  district  falls  within  the  arctic 
circle,  the  southern  extremity  very  neait;  ceaches  the  ei^nati>r,  and 
in  these  parts  the  extremee  of  cold  and  heat  are  experienced.  But 
with  tJie  exception  of  the  peninsulas  that  protrude  towards  the  8., 
the  southern  portion  of  the  continent  enjoys  a  fine  temperate 
climate,  adapted  to  the  growth  of  almost  every  produotion  requi- 
site for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  man.  The  elevation  of  the 
plateaus  of  Western  Asia  contrihutts  to  moderate  the  heat  which 
would  otherwise  bo  excessive,  and  ofTers  a  most  agreeable  alter- 
nation to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  lowlands.  The  climate 
of  the  central  ateppes  is  more  severe,  from  the  openness  of  the 
country,  the  absence  of  foliage,  and  the  small  amonnt  of  rain  that 
falls  there.  But  even  here  it  ia  sufficiently  warm  to  mature  every 
species  of  v^tatlon,  wherever  shelter  and  irrigatioQ  exist. 

S  7,  The  producticaia  of  Asia  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified 
with  any  di^ree  of  minuteness.  We  shall  therefore  briefly  notice 
such  as  entered  lai^ely  into  the  commercial  arrangements  of  the 
continent,  and  these  we  shall  claas  under  the  following  heads — 
I.  Metals,  Precious  Stones,  Ac.  II.  Materiab  of  Clothing.  111. 
Spices  and  AVomatic  Drugs. 
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eren  in  fiimiture  uid  the  equipment  of  their  eqnipigSB.  Gold  was 
procured  in  some  qoaatitdea  from  Mount  Tmoliu  in  Ana  Minor^  wbeuce 
it  waa  curled  down  bv  the  riiera  Paetolua  and  Hnuider  :  it  win  fivm 
>.hi«  aource  that  the  Lydian  monarcLe  enriched  themnlvea.  But  the 
chief  eupply  him  undoabtedlf  obtained  from  the  monntaina  of  tfa* 
north.  Herodotiu  Ciii-  1^)  telk  ni  that  the  Indiana  ooUected  it  for 
'  the  Perritm  monamh  on  a  umdy  desert :  he  refen  probably  to  tha 
dlitriot  of  Chbi,  the  mountains  tlist  separate  it  firom  Bokbara  hmof"  to 
this  d^r  auriferous.  Yet  eren  thia  dittriot  would  hardly  supply  the 
amount  of  cold  whioh  appeare  to  bars  been  current.  Tbere  is  good 
reason  for  Deliering  that  the  mines  of  the  Altaic  range— the  main 
aource  at  present  to  the  Rusaian  Cmpire — were  worked  in  ancient 
times,  and  that  from  theae  aroBe  the  report  wbiofa  was  current  in 
HerodotuB's  time  (lii.  106),  that  gold  was  obtained  in  lai^e  quantities 
from  the  extreme  east.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  gold  *■>  in  part 
supplied  from  the  neigbbouriiood  of  Barnaul  and  the  upper  baxin  of 
the  Obi,  about  whioh  are  the  chisf  mines  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
also  believed  that  Arabia  yielded  gold :  this  is  not  the  ewe  in  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  tharefore  poesible  that  it  was  one  of  the  articles 
of  commerce  introduced  through  that  country  ;  still  the  ^eiy  general 
unanimity  of  ancient  writers  on  this  subject  may  have  had  a  more 
aubetontiol  ground  even  than  this.  Silver  ia  not  found  in  equal  abun- 
dance in  Asia ;  the  main  supply  is  in  the  Caucasian  range,  to  which 
Homer  ■  perhaps  refers  in  bis  notice  of  the  Halizooiana ;  there  WBr« 
also  silver  mines  inBactriana.  The  amount  of  silver  appears,  however, 
to  have  exceeded  these  sources  of  supply,  sod  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  large  quantities  wore  imported  by  the  Phrenicians  from  Spidn. 
Iron  and  copper  were  derived  from  the  mines  of  Pontna  in  Asia  Minor 
from  the  days  of  Ezakiel  (ixvii.  13-14):  the  latterwaa  alao  found  in 
Carmania,  and  vras  possessed  by  the  HassagetDS,  who  may  have 
obtained  it  from  the  Kirghvs  steppes.  Precious  stones  formed  another 
of  the  valuable  produotionB  of  Asia.     Whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 

Juainted  with  the  diamond  mines  of  Golooada,  on  tbe  eastern  coast  of 
idia,  is  unoertain ;  but  it  appears  probable,  from  a  pnssage  in  Ctesiia 
{India,  cap.  S),  that  they  ware  aware  of  the  productivenesfl  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Central  Asia,  particularly  of  the  range  E.  of 
Boetriana,  where  the  jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  and  onyi,  still  abound. 
Pearls  were  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  along  the  shores  of  India 
and  Ceytoa. 

11.  In  the  second  class  of  prodnctiona,  we  have  first  to  notice  cotton, 
described  by  Herodotus  (iii.  106)  as  "  tree-wool  "  (exactly  answering 
to  tbe  German  term  [muniHoQe).  It  was  found,  oooording  to  that 
author,  in  India ;  it  also  grew  on  the  island  Tylus  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Silk  was  not  introduced  into  Western  Asia  until  a  comparatively  late 
period.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  silkworm  occurs  in  Aristotle  (H.  N., 
v.  19).  tbe  term  translated  "silk"  in  the  Bible  being  leally  applicable 
to  a  Afferent  texture  ;  It  was  mann&ctured  into  robes  at  Cos,  whenoe 
tbe  Latin  eipreesion  Coa  vattii.  As  scon,  however,  as  the  Romans 
became  acquuntsd  with  the  habitat  of  the  silkworm,  they  named  it 
Ssruum  after  the  Seres  of  China.  Flax  grew  in  Indih  and  elsewhere. 
The  finest  kind  of  linen  was  named,  by  the  Greeks  I>jrMiH,  after  a 
Hebrew  word  of  the  same  meaning.    Wool  of  fine  quality  wss  prcduced 
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ia  aud  Phceoiuiti.  The  fine  goats'  hajr  of  Ancjra  in  Aaift  Minor  waa 
■Ibo  highly  prized. 

III.  The  chief  enpply  of  Bpioes  and  aromaticB  wu  obtained  from 
Yemen,  the  aouthern  part  of  Arabia  FeUx.  Benca  wu  derived  frank- 
incense, Zodoftwa  (the  gum  of  the  Cittut  JadtmifenU),  mjrrii,  givn 
atorax,  balm,  and  (according  to  HerodotuB,  iii.  110,  111)  coaBia  and 
cinnamon,  though  theae  were  more  properly  the  productions  of 
Ethiopia  than  of  Arabia :  perhqw  he  reaJlj  referred  to  a  different 
productiou  under  the  name  of  cinnamon.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  ai 
illustrating  the  origin' of  spices,  that  the  Qreek  and  in  many  cassa  the 
English  ternu  are  of  Semitic  origin,  and  may  bo  referred  to  Hebrew 

In  adijition  to  the  productions  above  enumerated,  we  may  further 
notice— the  dyes  of  Phosnicia,  aome  of  which  were  derived  from  cer- 
tain Idnda  of  ehell-fiah,  the  baeeinum,  and  the  murea;  or  purpura,  while 
the  scarlet  dye  woe  produced  from  an  ineect  named  the  eoceaa,  which 
IB  found  on  ihe  holm  oak  in  Armenia  and  Persia — indigo,  the  very  name 
of  which  (from  Indietm)  implies  the  conntiy  whence  it  wae  obtained— 
glasn,  which  wan  originaJ\y  invented  and  afterwards  manuibctured  in 
Phienioia — rice,  noticed  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  690,  163)  aa  growing  in 
India  and  Syria— and  the  citrou,  which  woB  coasidered  M  indigenous 
in  Uedia,  and  henoe  oolled  X«diffa.  The  cherry  was  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Cerftaua  (whence  the  name)  in  Pontoa  by  the  Roman 
consul  LuculluB:  and  the  pheasant  derive*  it*  name  from  the  river 
Phaaia  in  Colchis. 

§  8.  The  commerce  of  Asia  waa  chiefly  carried  on  overland  by 
caraTans — ihen,  ns  now,  the  only  means  adapted  to  the  wide  open 
plains,  iJie  insecure  state  of  socieiy,  and  the  various  difficulties  and 
dangera  which  attend  the  lengthened  journeys  acrosa  this  vaat  con- 
tinent. The  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  of  these  parts  met 
at  cerWn  points  for  the  interchange  of  their  wares,  and  thus  the 
goodB  ohnnged  hands  several  tjm^  before  reaching  their  final  destma- 
tion.  In  ancient  times  Babylonia  formed  one  of  these  focuses  for  the 
prosecution  chiefly  of  the  Indian  trade ;  Eactriaca  was  another  such 
entrepot,  as  Bokhara  is  at  the  present  day,  for  the  commerce  of  the 
nraih  and  east,  and  particnlarly  of'  China :  Phisnicia,  again,  was 
the  mart  where  the  producis  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  eidianged 
and  forwarded  to  their  respective  destinatioca ;  and  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Southern  Arabia  was  the  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  South 
Africa  and  the  coasta  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Coramercifd  SmAa  of  Jna-— The  points  above  specified  were  oentres, 
to  which  the  great  commercial  routes  converged.  Sonjo  of  these  are 
minutely  deacribed  to  us  by  ancient  writers  ;  others  are  not  described, 
but  are  known  to  have  exiated. 

I.  From  Babylonia  the  followiug  routes  existed  :—(l.)  To  Asia 
Minor,  by  tha  "  Boyal  Road,'"  which  led  from  Ephesus  to  Susat  this 
ruad  is  described  by  Herodotoa  (v.  52);  it  was  provided  with.  Btationa 
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aad  oaravaiueraU,  and  follownl  vary  aeaiij  tha  tame  line  aa  that  ot 
the  modem  route  between  Smyrna  nud  Baghdid,  keejiing  along  the 
central  plateau  of  A^ia  Minor,  croeeing  the  Eiq>hi»t«B  probably  near 
Uelitene,  or  perhan  lower  down  at  Samoaata,  thence  craasing  nw^hera 
Heeopotamia  to  the  Tigris  at  Nineveh,  and  down  the  courge  of  the 
river  to  Babylon.  (2.)  To  Phcanicia,  by  the  courae  of  the  Eupbratea  aa 
&r  w  ThapaacuB,  thence  ocroaa  tbe  desert  bj  Palmyra  and  Damaaoua 
to  Tyre.  (3.)  To  Msaopotamia,  by  the  aome  route  as  ^  ai  Thapaaeua, 
and  thence  across  the  deeert  to  Edeasa.  (4.)  To  India^  throogh 
EcbaOna  to  Hecstompyloa,  E.  of  tbe  Caa^an  Qatea,  Uwnoe  by  Alex- 
andria in  Aria,  Htrat,  ProiAthsBia  and  Anmotus,  and  the  TalUy  of  the 
CuMI,  to  Taiila  on  the  Indus ;  then  either  down  the  courae  of  that 
river,  or  across  to  the  valley  of  the  Oongee,  and  by  Palitnbothra  near 
Fatnt,  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Boigal.  (5.)  To  Bactria,  by  tha 
BBjne  ro.ute  as  far  as  Hecstompyloa,  and  thence  Inwards  the  N.E. 
through  Antiochia  Hargiana,  Men,  to  the  TSlley  of  the  Oius. 

n.  From  Baotria.  (1.)  To  Swioa,  China,  acrosa  the  langes  that 
Intervene  between  the  upper  valleye  of  tbe  Oxua  and  Jaxartes  to  where 
a  pass  leads  across  the  central  range  to  the  desert  of  Gobi:  the  Chinese 
merchants  came  as  far  as  this  range,  and  interchanged  their  goods  at  a 
root  called  the  Turria  Lopidea  "  stone  tower,"  probably  identical  with 
the  Hormeteiium,  or  "  merchanta'  station,"  to  which  Ptolemy  refers. 
It  is  uncertain  wlielher  this  Isy  E.  or  W.  of  the  Pamir  steppe  ;  the 
name  TaAhend  jneBaa  "stone  tower,"  but  its  position  is  somewhat  too 
low  on  the  Jaxartaa ;  Takt-i-Sotdnman,  or  Oosh,  near  the  W.  eatcance 
of  the  Tertk  pass,  was  probably  the  chief  mart,  while  the  ruim  of 
an  old  building  now  called  ChAel-Botiin,  "the  forty  columns,"  not 
fer  dirtont,  have  been  identified  with  the  "stone  tower."  (2.)  To 
India,  by  the  pass  of  Bameeaa  to  Ortospftna,  CAul,  and  Uience  to  the 
Indus.  Cahul  appears  to  have  been  an  important  trading  station,  being 
the  spot  where  three  roads  converged,  and  hence  termed  the  Bactrian 
TVrnuni,  one  perhaps  leading  to  the  Indus,  another  to  Persia,  and  the 
third  to  Bactnana.  (3.)  To  Europe,  by  the  course  of  the  Oiua  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  which  was  crussed  to  the  month  of  the  Araiea  on  the 
opposite  shore,  and  then  hv  that  stream  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Phoais,  and  BO  down  to  the  Euiine. 

III.  Prom  Phtenicia  the  overland  routes  led-— <1 .)  To  Babylonia  by 
Palmyra  as  already  deaciibed,  (2,1  To  Oerrha  on  tbe.  Persian  Oulf, 
nhich  naa  the  chief  trading  station  lor  India.  (3.)  To  southern  Arabia, 
either  wholly  by  land  or  perh^a  by  sea  as  f ar  oa  the  S,K.  angle  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  "Arabian  marts  "  referred  to  by  Harodotua 
(iii.  5)  were  situated,  and  thence  by  Patra  to  the  S. 

IV.  In  Arabia,  overland  routes  ied— (1.)  Northwards  from  Uambo, 
the  great  commercial  coital  of  the  southern  district,  through  Hacoraba, 
Meeea,  to  Petra,  (2.)  From  the  same  point  to  Owrha  on  the  Persian 
Uulf.  (3.)  From  Oerrha  across  the  country  to  Patra.  (4.)  From 
Petra,  westward  to  Egypt  and  northward  to  Palestine  :  Petra  was  thus 
tha  great  entrBp6t  ofNorthem  Arabia.  Lastly,  from  eome  point  on 
the  aoutiiem  coast  of  Arabia,  probably  Ad^n,  an  eitonaive  maritime 
trade  was  prosecuted  with  the  oaatem  coast  of  Africa,  and  tha  western 
coast  of  India.  The  commercial  route  establishod  by  Solomon,  with 
ttie  aid  of  tha  Ph<enialan9,  from  the  head  of  tha  Bed  Sea  to  Ophir 
(1  Kmgs,  ii.  28;  x.  22,  23).  was  probably  directed  to  some  entrepflt  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  where  the  varied  productions  of  India, 
South  Africa,  and  Arabia,  could  be  procured. 
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g  9.  The  eUmogTftphy  of  tb«  continent  of  Ada  ia  a  subject  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  but  one  which  in  thia  work  we  can  only 
treat  incidentallf.  Asia  was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race :  there  the  fint  family  "  became  fruitful, 
and  multiplied,  and  replenished  the  earth  : "  there  the  different 
types  of  langut^o  and  physical  conformation  were  first  developed  : 
and  thence  isaued  the  various  nations  to  their  respective  homes  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Asia,  therefore,  we  might  expect 
to  see  the  greatest  diversity  of  race  and  language,  and  to  be  able  to 
trace  those  differences  beck,  to  the  point  of  their  original  divergence. 
Such  a  diversity  did  in  point  of  fact  exist.sa  testified  by  the  trilingual 
inscriptions  of  the  Persian  Empire :  and  we  are  enabled,  by  the 
light  of  history,  and  still  more  by  the  analysis  of  language,  to  arrive 
at  a  probable  opinion  as  to  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  the 
divergence  commenced.   If  we  refer  lo  the  Bible,  which  furnishes  u 


with  the  only  historical  narrative  of  these  events,  we  find  it  stated 
that  the  human  race  remained  "  of  one  lai^age  and  of  one  speech  " 
until  a  period  subsequent  to  the  flood — that  the  place  where  the 
difference  of  language  originated  was  in  the  pliun  of  Shinar,  lie  later 
Babylonia— and  that  a  tripartite  division  was  there  established, 
consisting  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet. 

(1.)  Modem  philology  confirms  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
statements  of  Scripture.  ITiere  are  still  eiisting  abundant  traces 
of  a  language,  which,  from  its  simple  and  unspeciiic  character  and 
from  the  wide  area  over  which  it  prevailed,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  the  "one  language  and  one  speech"  of  the 
Bible.  Ethnologists  assign  to  this  language  and  to  the  races  speaking 
it  the  titles  "  Turanian,"  "Allophylian,"  "  Scythic,"  and  "  TStar," 
The  Scythians  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Tatars  of  the  modem,  are 
the  most  prominent  races  of  thia  type. 

7\iranian  or  Seythic  Branch, — The  language  in  its  most  ancient  form 
survives  In  the  Assyrian,  Armenian,  imd  Perstan  ineoriptiona,  whioh 
are  for  the  moat  part  trilingual,  one  column  being  in  the  Scythic 
speech.  The  language  and  other  cbai'acteriatioa  of  the  following  ancient 
races,  viz.  the  P^hians,  Sacn,  Colcbians,  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  Saapeiri, 
Tibareni,  and  Moscbi,  point  them  out  as  belonging  wholly  to  this 
primitive  stock ;  while  the  Armenians,  Cappadooiani,  Busianians,  snd 
OhaldEBBna,  contained  a  large  admixture  of  the  same  element. 

Out  of  this  primitive  language  were  gradually  developed  more 
perfect  forms,  apparently  at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  1'he 
earliest  of  these  developments  was  probably  the  Hamitic  language, 
which  appears  to  have  originated  in  Egypt  (pre-eminently  the 
"  land  of  Ham  "),  and  to  have  spread  eastward  along  the  shores  of 
the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  snd  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
extension  of  Hamitism  eastwards  to  Babylonia  is  supported  by  tha 
ii3 
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Mosaic  genealogf ,  wbicb  repTMenti  Niinrod  m  the  gcaodeon  of  Ham 
(G«]i.  X.  8),  and  thus  esteods  the  territory  of  Cuab  from  Abyssiaia, 

which  wai  the  proper  position  of  the  raoe,  to  the  eaitem  Cuthah  iii 
Babylonia. 

Samitie  or  CashiU  Branch. — The  DRtiotu  wbich  may  be  auigned  to 
thii  family  are — Uw  HOuthem  Arabs,  the  early  Chaldamu,  the  aariy 
Surianiana,  the  Bthiopiani  of  Aaia,  and  peibapa  the  e«ly  Canaanitca. 

(2.)  The  Semitic  form  of  language  appears  to  have  emanated 
from  Babylonia.  This  circumstauoe  appears  to  be  in^cated  in  the 
notices  that  Auhur  went  forth  out  of  Babylonia  to  Assyria  (Oen.  i. 
II),  that  a  Semitic  race  settled  in  Elam  (Sasiana)  (Oen.  x.  22), 
and  that  the  Semitic  family  of  Teiab  dwelt  in  TJr  of  the  Chaldees 
(Oen.  xi.  28).  The  period  when  this  moTement  originated  may  be 
assigned  tfl  the  earlier  part  of  the  20th  cental^  b.o..;  the  vesterly 
migrations  of  Abraham  to  Canaan,  of  the  JokttmidEB  to  Arabia,  and 
of  the  Phcenicians  to  the  Heditentmean  coast,  were  connected  witli 
this  movement. 

Beiaitio  flninc*.— The  natic 
family  are  the  later  Babylon 
ABsyrions,  Syrians,  PhtBniciana,  Canaaiiitaa,  Jem,  Cypriana,  the  later 
Gilicians,  the  Solymi,  and  the  nortttetn  Anbians. 

(3.)  The  Japhetic  or  Indo-European  family  is  the  third  great 
division  of  the  human  race.  Its  name  implies  an  ethnical  affinity 
between  the  Indian  and  European  nations,  a  fact  which  haa  long 
been  established  on  most  induMtable  evidence.  Hence  we  must 
suppose  a  double  migration,  eastward  and  westward,  from  some  cen- 
tral point.    Armenia  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  pdnL 

JapAeiia  or  Inih-Suniptan  Broach. — Fram  Armenia  iamed  westward 
the  Thraoiaiu,  PatatgianB,  Celts,  Teutons,  Phrygians,  BiOiyiuaiU,  Ly- 
dians,  and  Lycians ;  eastward  the  Qetee  of  the  Caspian  steppes  and 
the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Hindoos,  vho  settled  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Indus,  wheuce  one  branch  appears  to  have  retraced  its  stepe 
across  the  ffindu  Kush,  and  to  have  settled  in  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  Ann, 
Hynsnia,  Arachoda,  Media,  Persia,  Carmania,  and  Drangians,  while 

another  deseaDded  to  the  plains  of  fl*<fo»*oB,  and  took  p    '""    "' 

the  plains  of  that  pr—'-'- 
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CHAPTBB  VII. 


§  I.  Botrndariea ;  noma,  §  2.  PoBition  and  phymcal  charooter.  §  3. 
Qeaeral  features.  §  4.  Hauntaina.  §  5.  HiTera.  ^  6.  Lokea. 
§  T.  Soil  and  climate,  g  S.  PopuIatioD.  g  9.  Divisioiu.  I.  Htsu. 
S  10.  BouDdariea;  genenil  ohoracter.  {  II.  Hountaiiu.  §  12. 
Rivers.  §  13.  Inhabitsots )  divisions.  §  14.  Towns;  history, 
g  15.  Islands — Lesbos,  Tenedos,  &c.  II.  Ltdu.  g  l«j.  Boun- 
daiiei;  geoenl  chBracter.  g  IT.  Hountuna.  §  IB.^JtiTers.  g  19. 
Inhabitanta.  S  ^O-  Towns;  IubIiot;.  g  21.  Chios,  g  22.  Sunos. 
S  S3.   loBTUB,  fto. 

g  1.  Asik  Kinor  is  tlie  name  asiiigned  b;  geographers  to  the 
lai^  peninsula  whicli  stretches  westward  from  the  main  body  of  the 
oontinent  of  Asia,  and  which  is  hounded  oa  three  of  ita  sides  by 
water — on  the  W,  by  the  ^gsean ;  on  the  N,  by  the  Euxine,  and 
the  chain  of  intermediate  seas  that  connect  it  with  the  ^giean, 
TIB.  the  Hellespont,  Propontis,  and  Thracian  Bosporus ;  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Uediterranean :  on  the  E.  it  was  separated  from  Syria  by 
the  raises  of  Amanos  and  Taurus,  from  Armenia  by  the  Euphrates 
and  one  of  the  ranges  of  Paryadres,  and  iiom  ColdiiB  by  the  river 
Phuia. 
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Tile  }faiM.—Tba  application  of  the  name  "Abib  Minor"  to  Uiia 
peninsula  mar  be  traced  as  followB: — The  name  "Asia"  originated,  u 
we  have  already  seen,  in  the  alluTial  plain  of  the  Ca^ater,  and  Beema  at 
all  perioda  to  hftTe  adliered  in  a  apecial  aenae  to  portiooB  of  the  peoiii- 
aula,  even,  after  ita  eitenaion  to  the  whols  of  the  continent.  UerO' 
dotuB,  for  inetance,  deacribea  the  territor;  of  the  Lydian  monarcha  as 
"  Aaia  within  the  Haija  ;"  Strsbo  and  Livj  aa  "  Aaia  within  TauniB;" 
the  kiiigs  of  PBTgajniie  adopted  the  title  of  "  Kings  ot  Aaia, "  and  when 
the  last  of  these  died,  and  bequeathed  hia  territories  to  the  Rgmana, 
they  constituted  a.  portion  of  them  into  a  province  named  "Asia," 
psrtiy,  perhaps,  in  imitation  ot  the  prinoaB  whom  they  Hucceeded,  and 
partiy  oecaune  it  waa  the  firat  territory  on  that  continent  of  which 
they  took  formal  possession.  From  the  province  of  Asia,  which  only 
included  the  western  district,  the  name  waa  gradually  eitended  to  the 
whole  peninsula,  and  the  addition  of  "  Minor  "  Srst  appears  in  OroHiua, 
a  writer  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  It  is  moat  important  to 
□ote,  in  comieiion  with  classical  and  even  Biblical  literature,  that  the 
term  "Asia"  was  at  no  period  co-eitenaive  with  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula:  it  applied  either  to  the  continent,  or  to  a  portion  of  the 
peninaula — in  Latin  authars  frequently,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
eiclusively,  to  the  latter.  But  the  idea  of  Asia  Minor,  aa  a  distinct 
and  united  country,  was  quite  fove^n  to  the  mind  of  the  anoicntfl- 
The  modem  name  of  the  peninsula  is  Anadoli,  i,  e.   "  the  east." 

§  8.  The  position  and  physical  chaitictor  of  this  peninsula  des- 
ttued  it  to  hold  a  conspicuous  pkce  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
world.  Sitiiated  at  the  extreme  west  of  Asia  and  in  cloae  contiguity 
to  Europe,  it  became,  aa  it  were,  the  bridge  to  unite  the  two  eon- 
tinenta :  as  such,  it  was  traversed  hj  successive  naves  of  population 
as  thoy  snrged  westward  from  Central  Aaia,  and  it  served  as  the  great 
high-road  on  which  the  contending  hosta  of  the  East  and  West 
marched  to  the  conflict,  and  not  unfrequently  the  battLe-Quld  OD 
which  the  question  of  supremacy  was  decided  between  them.  In  a 
strategical  point  of  view,  it  maybe  regarded  as  lie  outwork  of  the 
citadel  of  Asia :  bo  long  as  any  of  ite  numeioiiH  lines  of  defence  were 
sustained — whether  the  Hellespont,  the  Halys,  Vae  passes  of  Tavnu 
and  Amanus,  the  maritime  pldn  of  Issus,  or  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates — so  long  the  safety  of  Europe  or  of  Asia  was  inviolable. 
Not  less  marked  was  the  importance  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  prepress 
of  commerce  and  civiUzation.  In  this  respect  the  western  district 
occQpies  the  first  place.  Holding  easy  oommimicBtion  by  sea  with 
Phoenicia  in  one  direction,  with  Greece  by  the  isles  that  atud  the 
Mpeaxi  in  another,  and  with  the  Euxine  in  a  tOiird — with  a  coast 
well  adapted  to  early  navigation,  being  broken  up  into  bays  and 
estuaries,  and  fringed  with  islands — with  a  soil  fertile  in  the  pro- 
ductions most  valued  in  ancient  times—with  a  brilliant  sky  and  a 
pure  Mr — it  was  well  calculated  to  become  the  nursery  of  corrunerce 
arid  art.  It  vae  here  that  the  activity  of  the  Greek  mind  was  first 
developed :    Miletus    and    Phoctea   were   foremost  in   commercial 
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onterprise :  the  flnt  acliool  of  philosophy  wag  planted  on  the  soil  of 
Ionia :  both  epic  and  lyric  poetry  were  bom  and  matured  in  Him 
favonied  disttiot :  the  earliest  hiatorical  writers  of  importance, 
Hecatnns,  Chanm,  Hallanicus,  and  Herodotus,  were  natives  of  Aaift 
Minor.  Laslly,  in  (ho  cnlture  of  the  fine  arts,  she  was  not 
behind  her  contemporaries ;  the  temples  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and 
of  Juno  at  Samoe,  erected  in  the  sixth  century  b.o.,  the  mcmu- 
mental  scolptures  of  Xanthua  and  EalicamaBSiu,  the  statuary  of 
Branchidaa,  and  the  puntings  of  Phocss,  attested,  and  in  many 
instances  still  attest,  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  artists  of  Asia  Minor. 
{  3.  The  general  features  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  may  he 
described  in  the  followiDg  manner:— In  form,  it  is  an  irregular 
parallel^^Tsin,  the  sides  facing  the  four  cardinal  points;  in  size,  it 
has  a  length  of  about  660,  and  a  breadth  of  about  360  miles,  its  area 
somewhat  exceeding  that  of  France;  in  physiail  conformation,  it 
consistaof  a  central  plateau,  surrounded  by  a  maritime  district,  the 
plateau  occupying  a  length  of  about  500,  and  a  breadth  of  about 
25U  miles,  or  about  one-half  of  tiie  whole  peninsula.  The  general 
fall  of  the  land  is  towards  the  N.,  as  indicated  by  the  oourses  of  the 
rivers ;  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau  is  therefore  higher  than  the 
northern.  The  aea-coasta  vary  in  character :  while  the  N.  and  8. 
are  regular,  the  former  even  more  so  than  the  latter,  the  W.  coast 
is  extremely  irregular,  the  Propontis  and  the  ^gKan  being  deeply 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets. 

CiuiBiderable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  ooast-line  within  his- 
torical times,  througii  the  large  amount  of  alluvium  deposited  by  some 
of  the  rivers.  The  Elson  Bay  has  been  diminished  on  its  northern  side 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Evenue  snd  Cucus  ;  the  Herauean  Bay,  which 
at  one  time  opened  out  widely  in  the  direction  of  Temnoa,  is  now  80 
contracted  at  the  mouUi  of  the  HermuB  aa  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a.  double  bay;  the  port  of  Epheeus  is  entirely  filled  up,  and  the 
gfflieral  level  of  the  plain,  on  which  the  town  stood,  is  raised  by  the  de- 
poaitB  of  the  Cayster  ;  but  the  greatest  change  of  all  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  MiletuB,  where  the  Mteander  has  protruded  a  aonaiderable 
plain  into  the  Ten  centre  of  the  Latmion  Bay,  turning  the  head  of  the 
bay  into  on  inland  lake,  swalluwing  up  the  islands  of  Lade  and  Asteria, 
and"  removing  the  sea  to  a  considerable  distaoce  &om  the  site  of  andent 
Hiletus.  On  the  southern  coast  a  marked  chooge  has  occnmHl  in  the 
lower  course  of  the  Fjramus,  which  formerly  reached  the  sea  by  a 
direct  chamiel,  but  now  turns  off  at  light  angles  to  its  upper  course 
near  the  site  of  Mopeueotia,  and  doubling  round  Mount  Ponnm  reaches 
the  sea  in  on  easterly  direction. 

g  4.  The  mountains  which  form  the  framework  of  the  plateau  are, 
nranu  in  the  S.,  Antitanrns  and  Seydlie*  in  the  E.,  Paryadres  and 
its  continuatiiHiB  to  the  Mysian  O^mpn*  in  the  N.,  and  a  series  oi 
(obordinate  heists  that  connect  the  latter  with  Taurus  in  the  W. 
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The  most  important  of  thwa  moimuiin-nuigeis  is  Taima,  which  de- 
riyes  ita  niune  &om  the  Aramuc  word  Tur,  "  height."  Iq  its  weBtern 
portion  it  oonvata  of  &u  irr^fulAr  stoies  of  iletacbed  mountaioa^  n^hich 
cover  the  provhieeB  of  Lycia  and  Piflidia,  in  tbe  former  penetrating  to 
the  sea-cosBt,  ami  tenninating  in  a  aeries  of  promODtoriea,  while,  in  H- 
sldio,  they  are  removed  eomewhat  inluid,  and  leave  the  compantiTBly 
level  strip  occupied  by  Pamphylia.  The  range  aasumcs  a  more  deci(k4 
form  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  and  preseotB  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
broken wall  throughout  the  whole  length  of  that  prOTiiice,  the  only 
spot  where  it  oan  be  crossed  by  on  army  lieing  at  the  celebrated  Porhe 
CilioioB.  On  the  eastern  border  of  Cilicia  it  throws  off  a  soiithem  limb 
named  Amlnni  Mou,  Almadagh,  which,  pressing  closely  on  the  Medi- 

direotion.  Taurus  itself  continues  its  easterly  course,  and  forms  the 
boundary  of  Asi*  Minor  on  the  border  ot  Cappadoda.  Antitanms 
Btritee  off  from  the  m^  chain  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  botdet 
of  Cilicia,  and  divides  Cappadooia  into  two  parts  :  the  lofty  Ainm, 
Argith  Dagh,  whence,  according  to  Strabo,  both  the  Euiine  and  Medi- 
terranean sens  could  be  seen,  forms  its  culminating  point :  its  height 
is  estimated  at  13,000  feet.  On  the  frontier  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus 
Antitaurus  takes  an  easterly  direction,  bounding  the  valley  of  the 
Halys,  and  pssseg  out  of  Asia  Minor  into  Armenia  Minor,  where  it 
connects  witt  Soydties.  This  latter  throws  off  a  northern  offset, 
which  ultimately  connects  it  with  the  Moschici  Montes  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Pontufi.  Another  ofiset  ofSCTdises  forma  the  connecting  lint 
between  the  Taurian  system  and  the  lofty  range  of  FaryftdrM,  KiUiag, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  throws  off  from  its  centnil 
Dbain  numerous  spurs,  reselling  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and 
enclosing  short  parallel  valleys.  Faryadres  terminates  st  the  valley  of 
the  Iris,  and  thenceforward  the  continuity  of  the  northern  r«nge  is 
broken,  though  the  system  may  be  traced  through  the  Qalatian  and 
Mysian  Olympni  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Piopontis,  Lastly,  a  southern 
range  of  subordinate  height,  which  leaves  the  Mysian  Olympus  and 
passeB  near  Cotyteum,  completes  the  framework  of  the  country  by 
bounding  the  plateau  on  the  W.  Westward  of  the  line  just  indicated 
tbe  table-land  breaks  up  into  numerous  ridges,  which  descend  towards 
the  .^JgEean :  of  these  we  niay  notice — XessBgl*,  or  MMlgif,  which 
separates  the  baaios  of  the  Meander  and  Cavster— TmoliM,  Bout  DtuJt, 
between  the  Cayster  and  RermuB  ;  and  TsniniU,  Ak  Dagh,  which 
divides  the  upper  basin  of  the  Hermiis  from  the  Maceatus  and  Rbyn- 
dWua,  which  take  a  northerly  course. 

§  5.  The  chief  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  seek  tbe  Eoxine.  Mot  only 
is  the  general  slope  of  the  country  in  that  direction,  but  also  more 
numerous  outlets  are  offered  among  the  broken  chains  of  the  nortb, 
than  along  the  serried  Une  of  Tauroa,  We  may  notice,  aa  running 
in  that  direction — the  FhMli.  Sion,  which  forms  the  bonndaxy 
between  Colchis  and  Asia  Minor— the  Aumpdai  Tchoruk,  in  Pontns 
^tbe  Iiii,  Ka»aljaak,  in  the  same  province — the  Halyi,  SlzS 
Irmak,  i.  e.  "  red  river,"  tho  most  important  in  the  whole  conntrj 
^nd  the  Bangarini,  SaJclcaryeh,  in  Bithynia.  The  Proponti 
receives  an  important  feeder  in  the  St^nditni,  Lapad.  Proceeding 
(outhwarda  along  &e  coast  of  the  .^gnaii,  we  meet  with  the  Emmtu. 
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Kodta  Chai,  in  Lj^dia,  and  the  IbMUulsTi  Memder,  in  Caria.  Hie 
itreamH  that  fall  into  the  Hediterraneas  are  necessarilj'  short,  trotn 
the  close  approach  of  die  Tannis  range :  from  this  description, 
however,  we  must  except  th.e  Sanu,  Sihun,  and  tbePTrSiniu,  <7tAun, 
in  t^e  eaatem  part  of  Cilicia,  wh.lch  rise  between  the  ranges  of 
Taanui  and  AntifAurus,  and  thus  have  longer  coursea.  The  rivers 
above  enumerated  will  be  more  minutely  described  in  tiie  BUbse- 
quent  accounts  of  the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  general  geography  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  Alyi  rises  on  the  borders  of  AimenJa,  and  traienes  Cappa- 

gradneU;  towards  the  N.,  and  Saally  towards  the  N.E.,  separating  in 
this  part  of  itfl  course  Paphlagonia  from  Galatia  and  Pontua,  and  dis- 
charging iteelf  into  the  Kiuine :  it  derivea  ita  modem  name  from  the 
"red"  colour  of  the  water  whm  impr^nated  with  the  soil  of  the 
country.  The  Baogariot  riaes  in  the  Phrjgian  mountain  AdoreuB.  and, 
flowing  northwards,  rsceivea  an  important  tributary  trom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Anoyra ;  it  aftarwarda  aasumes  a  weateriy  direction,  until 
Its  junction  with  the  Thymbros,  when  it  again  turns  northwordfi,  and 
in  a  toituous  course  crosses  Bithynia  to  the  Euiine  :  it  was  navigable 
in  its  lower  eouraa,  and  yielded  an  abundance  of  fiah.  The  Fluudl 
riaea  in  the  Moachici  Montes,  and  Qone  in  a  semicircular  course,  with  a, 
rapid  stream,  into  the  Euiine  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  ita  course  it  was 
nzuned  8<m) :  ita  water  is  described  ta  being  very  cold,  and  no  light 
that  it  iwam  lite  oil  on  the  Euiine.  The  Banu  rises  in  Cataonia,  and 
Bxet  flows  towards  the  S.E.  through  Cappadocia,  and  then  towards  the 
5.W.  through  Cilicia,  traversing  in  lbs  lower  course  the  rich  Ale'ian 
pl^n,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  S.  of  Tarsus.  The 
PjIBDnu  also  rises  in  Cataonia,  and  has  a  general  S.W.  cotuee  :  for  a 
oertain  distance  it  is  said  to  disapp^fv  under  ground ;  on  its  re^ipear- 
anco  it  becomes  a  navigable  etraam,  and  forcoa  its  way  through  a  glen 
of  Taurus,  which  in  some  parts  is  so  narrow  that  a  dog  can  leap  acroe* 
it  ;  it  then  croases  the  eastern  part  of  the  Aleian  plain  to  the  eea. 

£  6.  The  hikes  form  a  conspicuoua  feataro  in  the  map  of  Asia  ' 
Minor.  The  central  plateau  is  not  (it  should  be  obaerv^)  a  dead 
flat,  but  intersected  by  numenms  ranges  of  mount^ns  of  varying 
altitude.  In  the  Bouthem  portion  of  the  plateau  these  tangea  form 
basins  in  which  the  waters  gather  inte  lakes,  no  outlet  towards  the 
lea  existing  In  any  direction.  These  lakes  are  for  the  most  part 
■tnmgly  impregnated  with  salt.  The  largest  of  them  is  TMta,  Titxla, 
on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  about  75  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.    CorUis  and  TrogTOs,  in  Pi^dia,   are   fdso  of  a  large 

J  7.  The  soil  and  the  climate  of  Asia  Minor  are,  as  may  lie 
supposed,  exceedingly  variable.  The  alluvial  plains  about  the 
lower  courses  of  the  rivers  of  the  western  district  and  Cilicia  sup- 
pass  all  in.  fertility.  The  extent  uid  flatness  of  these  plains  is  remaA' 
able  i  the  mountains  rise  out  of  them  at  their  upper  extremitiesi 
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"  like  isUnda  oat  of  the  ocean  ;"■  they  are  sheltered  from  the  severe 
cold  of  the  upper  regions,  and  are  for  the  most  part  nell  watered. 
The  most  extensive  of  these  alluvial  plains  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Cilioia,  hence  deaignated  Campestris,  which  ia  crossed  by  the  rivers 
Cydnue,  Ssrua,  and  Pynunus.  Of  a  similar  chanicter  are  the  lands 
which  surround  many  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior ;  these  have  at 
one  period  occupied  larger  beds  than  at  present ;  the  dry  margins 
are  consequentty  beds  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  Fertile  plains  of  a 
diSerent  class  are  found  occasionally  on  the  sea-coast ;  of  these,  that 
.  of  Attalia  on  the  southern  coast  was  the  most  extensive.  The  hills 
of  the  western  district  are  clothed  with  shrubs  and  wood,  and  in 
some  cases  cultivated  to  their  very  summits.  The  climate  of  the 
maritime  region  is  fine,  but  the  heat  Bomctimes  excessive.  The 
weetem  portion  of  the  central  plateau  consists  of  extensive  barren 
plains  traversed  by  deep  gullies  which  the  streams  have  worked 
out  for  themselves.  The  southern  part  is  subdivided  into  numer- 
ous portions  by  ranges  of  considerable  height ;  in  the  northern  part  the 
hills  are  of  less  height,  and  consequently  the  plains  present  a  more 
unbroken  appearance.  The  same  peculiarity,  which  we  have  already 
noted  in  regard  to  the  alluvial  plains,  also  characterizes  the  upper 
plains ;  "  they  extend  without  any  previous  slope  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  rise  from  them  like  lofty  islands  out  of  the  surface 
of  the  ocean."'  The  climate  of  tJie  central  district  is  severe,  the 
lofljer  hills  being  tipped  with  snow  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  northern  district  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
&om  the  Iris  to  the  8angarius,  is  fertile,  the  hills  being  of  no  great 
elevation ;  on  either  side  of  theae  limits  the  country  is  too  moun- 
tainous to  admit  of  much  cultivation. 

5  8.  The  population  of  Asia  Minor  was  of  a  veiy  mixed  cha- 
racter: Turanian,  Indo-European,  and  Semitic  races  are  found 
there  coexistii^  in  different  proporticais,  the  predoniiuant  element, 
however,  being  the  Indo-European.  This  admixture  is  indicated  in 
the  Mosaic  table,  where  Lud,  tlie  progenitor  of  the  Lydians,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  son  of  Shem,  while  the  remainder  of  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  world  are  assigned  to  the  Japhetites — Gomer, 
Ashkenaz,  and  Riphath  being  (according  to  the  best  authorities)  the 
lepresenlatives  of  the  races  in  the  western  part  of  Asia  lilinor,  while 
Meschech  and  T\ibal  undoubtedly  held  the  eastern  part. 

(I.)  Taranian  Sacea, — The  most  important  ware  the  Hoschi,  the 
Meecheoh  of  Scripture,  and  the  Mtakai  of  the  Aaayrian  ioBcriptioiia.  tbe 
grogenitora  of  the  MuacociteB  ;  and  the  Tibarani,  the  Tubal  of  SoripturH. 

Sied  the  later  Cappadocia,  and  were  preseed  northwards 
le  Euiine  by  the  entrance  of  the  C^padooions.    At  i> 
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Utor  period  Soytho-Thracimn  tribas  recnwaed  the  BoaporuB  from  Europ* 
into  AaU,  aod.  Mttled  tiloDg  the.uorthem  couA,  Duder  the  uttmea  Thyni, 
Kthjiii;  and  Muiiuid;iii. 

(2.)  Indo-Earopaim  Sacea, — The  Phrygians,  TrojauB,  Ufsiana,  Hteo- 
oiuii,  HfgdoniuiB,  Btid  Dalioniuia,  aa  well  aa  the  Peloaginns,  who  wers 
uloaelf  allied  to  the  Phrygians,  belong  tu  this  class.  The  Phrygi&DS 
(whose  name  appeara  nndar  the  different  formn  of  Phrygre,  Biyges, 
Brigee,  Breuci,  Bebrycea,  sjid  Berecynths^  nere  in  esj-Iy  timea  the 
dominant  race  In  Asia  Minor,  and  had  even  crossed  over  the  Hellespont 
into  Europe,  whenoe,  hovever,  they  were  driven  back  by  the  advance 
of  the  Illyriaiu  and  Soytho-Thcaraana,  and  resettled  an  tlie  shares  of 
the  Propontis,  in  the  districts  named  Lesser  Phiygia  and  Hysia.  A 
CellJe  race,  the  Oalstiana,  entered  Asia  Minor  at  a  comparatively 
late  period. 

^3.)  Semitic  iiace$. — These  were  ohiefly  located  on  the  shores  of  the 
Uediterranean  Sea.  The  Ciliciaos  were  connected  by  their  own  tradi- 
tions with  the  Phcenioians.  The  Plsidians  and  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Lycia,  the  Solymi  and  TennilBB,  were  undoubtedly  of  Semitia  origin ; 
the  fk«quent  occurrence  of  Semitle  names  in  the  lattei'  district,  aa 
Solymi  tSalem},  Phtsnii  (Phcenioia),  and  Cabalia  (Gobal),  fumiBhea  a 
proof  of  this.  The  Lydiaua  on  the  weatem  coast  are  auppoaed  to  be 
also  a  Semitic  race,  but  thia  question  can  hardly  yet  be  Cimaidered  as 
decided  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cajipadocians,  who  are  described 
us  Syriana  by  Herodotus — a  primi  facie  ground  for  inferring  that  they 
were  of  Aismxan  and  thus  of  Semitic  origin.  That  description  may 
however  have  been  attached  to  them  from  their  having  entered  Asia 
Minor  from  the  side  of  Syria.  The  Cappadocians  are  by  some  ethnolo- 
gists supposed  to  be  of  the  Arian  division  of  Indo-Europtcana,  an 
opinion  which  is  bvoured  by  the  oomparatively  late  period  of  their 

§  9.  The  territorial  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  varied  considerably 
in  different  ages.  We  have  described  the  positjonfl  whicL  the 
aeveral  races  were  supposed  to  occupy  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  - 
(p.  36).  Subsequently  to  that  time  we  may  note  the  following 
(jkanges  :^1.)  the  introduction  of  the  name  "  Pontua,"  whicb  first 
appears  in  Xenophon  (^Anab,  v.  6,  §  15),  to  describe  the  provinpe  ■ 
^ng  alonj;  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  in  the  N.E. ;  (2.)  the  separa- 
tion of  Piaidia  from  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  which  was  not  form- 
allj  effected  until  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  (3.)  the 
immigration  of  the  Gaula  into  the  diatrict  named  Oalatia ;  and  (i.) 
the  oonsequent  contiactiou  of  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Dithy- 
nia.  The  diviaiona  uaually  recognised  in  geographical  works  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  Eoman  empire,  and  are  partly  of  a  political, 
partly  of  an  ethni^raphical  character.  They  are  the  following  14 : 
cai  the  weatem  coast,  Mysia  with  Troas  and  .^loUs,  Lydia  with  th« 
northern  portion  of  Ionia,  and  Caria  with  southern  Ionia  and 
Doris ;  on  the  southern  coast,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia  -,  in 
the  interior,  Cappadocia  with  Armenia  Minor,  Lyoaonia  with  Isaii- 
ria,  Ksidia,  Phry^  and  Qalataa ;  and  on  the  northern  coast,  Bi- 
^ynia,  Papblogonia,  and  Poutus. 
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ffiiforj— In  the  earliest  hietorieal  period  Asia  Minor  was  parcelleil 
out  into  a  nuinl)«r  of  independent  kingdoms,  among  wbkh  the  Phrj' 
gian  appears  to  have  been  the  most,  powerful.  The  Trojan  and  earlier 
Lydian  dynasties  are  also  known  to  us.  The  last  of  the  Ljdian  dynas- 
ties, the  Memmad^,  extended  their  away  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
westward  of  the  Haljs  from  B.c,  720  to  54B,  when  their  territory,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  was  incorporated  by  Cyrus  into  the  Per- 
sian Empire.  Asia  Minor  remained  subjeot  to  Persia  until  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat,  B.C.  334,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Macedo- 
Qiaa  Empire.  After  the  death  of  the  conqueror  it  fell  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Autigonus,  and  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  U.C.  .101,  to  Lyiii- 
macbus.  About  2i]  years  later,  Seleucus  attached  the  greater  part  of  it 
to  Syria,  wliile  several  provinces,  Bithynia,  Qalatia,  Cappadooia,  Fontus, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  the  town  of  Fergamus,  became  the 
seats  ofindepende tit  monarcbiee.  The  battle  of  Mi^esia,  n.c.  190,  ter- 
minated the  suprecoaey  of  the  Seleucida,  and  the  Roman  conquerors 
banded  over  Ljciaand  Cariatotbe  Rhodians,  Mysia,  Lydia,  andPhrygia 
to  tlie  Icings  of  Fergamus.  The  last  of  these  Icings  bequeathed  his  terri- 
tory to  Rome,  B.C.  13^,  and  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  was  formed,  in- 
cluding a  large  part  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  which  last 
had  been  talcen  away  ^om  the  Rhodians,  Lycia  being  declared  inde- 

Eeodeut.  By  degrees  the  other  portions  of  Asia  Minor  fell  into  the 
anda  of  the  Romans  ;  Bithjnia  by  the  bequest  of  Nicomedes  IV.,  b.c. 
75  i  Cilicia  by  the  conquest  of  Pompey,  n.C.  67 ;  Pontus  partly  aStur 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  and  the  remainder  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  On- 
latia  and  Lycaonia  after  the  death  of  the  Tetrarch  Amjotas,  e.C.  25  ; 
Cappadooia  after  thedeath  of  AroheiauB,  A.u.  13;  and  lastly  Armenia  . 
Minor,  after  the  death  of  Tigranes  in  Vespasiau  s  reign.  Asia  Minor 
was  then  divided  into  the  following  provmcea  ; — Asia,  Lycia,  Cilioia 
with  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  Qalatia  with  Lycaonia,  Bithynia  with 
Pontus,  and  Armenia  Minor,  In  Constantine'a  division  Asia  Minor 
(with  the  exception  of  Cilioia  and  Isauria,  which  were  added  to  the 
Diocese  of  the  EaBt),  was  divided  into  two  Dioceses,  Aeiana  and  Pontus, 
the  latter  consisting  of  Pontus,  ffithynia,  Qalatia,  and  Cappadocia,  Uie 
former  of  the  remaining  provinces. 
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I.    MVHIA,  WITH  JQOIJB. 

I  10.  The  proTiaoe  of  Kyiia  U;  in  the  nartk-west  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  Ihe  N.  by  tbo  Propontis  and  the  Ilellespont,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Mgx&n,  on  the  S.  by  Mount  Temnus  and  Lydia,  and 
on  the  E,  by  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  the  boundary  in  this  direction 
being  marked  by  the  river  Ehyndacua  and  Mount  Olympus.  It  is 
generally  nouniainoue,  but  posseesea  some  plains  ou  the  sea-coast. 
It  is  also  well  water«l  by  a.  number  of  small  rivers.  Nevertheless 
it  was  not  in  ancient  times  bo  productire  sa  othei' portions  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  many  parts  of  it  were  covered  with  marshes  and  forests. 
Besides  the  ordinary  products  and  the  wheat  of  Aasua,  Mjsia  was 
celebrated  for  the  lapis  amus,  found  near  Assus,  which  bad  the 
property  of  quickly  consuming  the  human  body,  and  was  hence  used 
for  coffins.  Kear  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont  there  were  excellent 
oysler  beds* 

AimM.— The  name  Mysia  is  probably  only  another  form  of  Hcesia, 
'  derivad  from  a  Celtic  word  Bignifying  "  »  marah."  The  Mysiana  wera 
■omstimes  distingiiiahed  from  the  Mceaiana  by  the  title  of  "Asiatic." 

S  11.  The  mountains  of  Mysia  are  irregular.  The  highlands  of 
the  central  plateau  break  up  into  a  number  of  ranges,  which  seek 
the  sea  in  various  directions,  though  with  a  general  tendency  to- 
wards the  W.  The  most  important  of  these  ranges  are— Olympn* 
on  the  eastern  border — Tuniiai  on  the  southern  border — and  Ida  in 
Troas  near  the  Mgieg.n. 

nrmptu,  Keihiih  Dagk,  diitbguiahed  from  other  mountains  of  the 
same  nome  by  the  title  of  "Myaian,"  is  an  extensive  range  batwean 
the  valleys  at  the  Sangarius  and  Rbyndacus,  and  attoioa  the  height  of 
7000  feet.  The  lower  n^ona  are  well  clad  with  foresta,  which  in 
ancient  times  harboured  dangerous  bands  of  robbers  ;  the  summit  is 
covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Tsauiiit  traverses 
the  province  in  a  north-waaterly  direction  from  the  angle  in  which 
Hyata  meeta  Phrygia  and  Lydia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ida  ;  it  is 
only  noticed  by  the  later  gaographsrs,  and  baa  no  aaaooiations  of  any 
iaterest.    Ida  *  ia  an  irr^iilar  ridge  running  out  into  aeveral  branches 


IT  AbfilL— Tiaa.  Omg.  L  207. 


Inimliiet  Ida  luper,  profu^t  ^raCinbna  TeTtcTle.—jBn,  i^.  ]Sa. 
H  fDrtlwT  oelEbraled  In  mylbologT  u  the  Wrthplioe  of  Cibals  : — 

Alma  parena  Idea  deflm. — Viaa.  jfifi.  x.  i5i. 
Ua  ued  h  ■  iTnoIiTni  fOi  Tiojui ;  u  In  the  eipraaloni — Item  Jt 
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new  thii  .J!gteui ;  the  bigheat  point,  mtmed  Qmisintf,  attuna  ui  elern- 
faon  of  4650  fast  nboTO  the  level  of  the  wa;  these  nagee  *re  well 
eoTered  with  wood,  the  hftuula  in  ancient  timBB  of  mid  beaata,  sod 
oont«n  the  doureea  of  numerous  riters.' 

The  Bea-coast  is  also  irregular,  parLicularly  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province,  where  the  Binni  AdramyttSwu,  Oulf  of  Admntj/tti, 
tiAvancea  far  inland  between  Lesboe  and  the  mainland,  and  is  suo- 
-  ceeded  by  a  series  of  sinuosities  tenninating  with  the  Bin.  Elaltimut 
Gulf  of  Sandarli,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia.  The  promontories  of 
BhatSnm,"  Intepeh,  on  the  Hellespont — Siginm.'  Teniaheer,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  llellespont — and  L««tiiiii,  Baba,  the  extremity  of 
the  range  of  Ida— are  frequently  notjoed  by  classical  writers. 

The  leas  important  promontories  aro— Abanni,  near  LaiapBaciiii— 
DudinU,  8.  of  Abydus  near  DardanuB— and  Oaiw,  C.  Oolmi,  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  CucuB. 

§12.  The  moat  important  rivers  are  the  BhynUsni  and  the  Calaos. 
The  former  riaes  in  Northern  Phrygia,  and  flows  in  a  north-western 
direction  between  Mjsia  and  Biliynia  through  the  Lake  of  Apol- . 
Ionia,  and,  after  receiving  the  XaOMtai  from  the  S.W.,  falls  into 
the  Fropontis.  Tho  Calcss,'  Ak-tu,  rises  in  Temnus,  and  consists 
in  ita  upper  course  of  two  streams,  which  unite  near  Pergamumj 
tiicnco  it  flows  into  the  Hay  of  Eliea.  In  addition  to  theaa,  there  are 
numerous  streams,  unimportant  in  point  of  size,  but  invested  with 
historical  associations,  which  we  will  briefly  notice. 


Psrii  (Or.  Fail.  ti.  44],  lAea  natei  (Har.  Od.  i.  It,  !) ;  or  br  Phryglmn,  i 
Idata  urta  (Vlrg.  •£»,  lil.  SOV) ;  or  luUy  (Or  Komu,  aa  beliie  dacended  trai 
TroS,  M  JdEui  laagaii  (R11,  lUL.  1,  136], 

IdEum  Slmoenlfl  Joyia  cnnalmla  parvi  (ill.  1,  iT). 

Conddlt :  ut  qiuodaiD  uta  eoneldtt,  ant  ErytDantho 

Ant  IdA  in  magnt,  nditibog  erota  i^db. — Vins.  J^.  v.  44S. 

Immineniqas  ndU  Ions*  dat  Ida  tnbea.— Ono.  Mrroid.  iil.  lOT. 
•  Hhretflm  is  oflen  aaedua  aynonymfor  "Tiojao;"  e,  g,  Mixifita  iuetor  ad 
JCntulVlrg.  jSx.  lU.  4Se);  SiaOtia  liitora  ILm.  yi.  til) ;  and  1.7  a  Beeondai 
appUratian,  for  "  Bammn,"  e.  g.  Slialeia  rtgna  (§U.  Ilal.  vil.  431). 

^  The  naval  ainp  of  the  Greeks  vh4  fonoKl  av«T  Hleemo  :  henoe  It  la  frequenll 
notieed  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  Tlia  latter  aUudea  to  iu  poaition  Jnct  where  tb 
Helleiponl  wtdena  ont  Into  Uie  £gauii  :— 

Elgea  lg:ni  frela  lata  relnont.— Jin.  11.  913. 
Slgeiu,  or  Blgelua,  is  also  lued  u  s  lynonym  /or  "Trojan;"  e.  g.  ^f^  «ami 
(<»i.  tU.  J9*),  Sv«inp«tem(Bt»l.  JciU.  1.  84);  and  for  "  RomMl ;  "— 
Beu  Lanrens  tHil  Slgto  sulcata  colono 


MyRlsqne  Cal 

VlHO 

Hysuffl 

lapiti.^ 

prioris 

fcnint,  alU  nnnc  ire. 

Calsom. 

«« 
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The  Fropontia  receive!  the  JBripoa,*  nhicb  rise*  in  Idn,  end  Bom 
towards  the  N.G.,  fonning  the  eutern  boundary  of  the  Tieed— and 
theQHUUmw.'thaaosneofthevifitory  otAlBMnderthe  Great  over  the 
Paraiaiu,  B.C.  3M,  and  of  Luotilliu  over  Mithridatea,  u.c.  Tli ;  it  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Koddut^u.  The  Hellespont  receives  the  follow- 
[□g  Btreanu  from  E.  to  W.— the  FeroGtaa,  Bergai,  the  Pnotiai,  Hut- 
kakoi-itt,  the  Bhodiu,  the  flimcda,  Dumbrek-iAai,  formerly  a.  tribotary 
□f  the  SeuoBnder,  but  now  an  independent  stream,  and  the  8«4nuuvdw' 
or  Zmnthiu,  Mendere-mi,  which  flowed  by  the  waUs  of  Troy,  with  Ha  tri' 
butary,  the  HijmbriM,  perhaps  the  Kamara-ia,  which  still  flows  into 
the  Meadere-fti,  though  the  name  Timbrek  is  applind  to  a  stream  which 
has  an  independent  cuurse  to  the  sea.  Tiie  BatniOIi,  Tuzla,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Troaa,  rises  in  Ida  and  flows  into  the  jEgtean  Sea :  the 
Bvblal,  Sandarli,  rises  in  Temnus,  and  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Elae. 
Most  of  these  streams  owe  their  celebrity  to  their  connoiion  with  the 
Homeric  pbema.  The  Soamander  is  descnbed  by  Homer  as  having 
two  sources  close  to  Ilium,  ore  of  them  sending  forth  hot  water,  the 
other  cold  ;  he  also  describes  it  aa  a  large  and  deep  river  ;'  it  was 
luuneif  Xantbua  &om  the  yellow  colour  *  of  its  water.  Pliny  deacribes 
the  Xantbua  and  Scamand^r  as  distinct  streams  ;  Ftolemy  giTee  tlie 
Simois  and  Scamander  independent  couraea  to  the  sea.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  even  in  ancient  limee  considerable  changes  had  taken 
plaoe  in  the  line  of  coast  by  the  alluvial  depodts  carried  demi  by  theaa 
atreama.  The  Simois  orosaed  tbe  plain  of  Troy,  and  was  there&re  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  ipost  striking  Bvanta  in  the  Trojan  war.' 

S  13.  The  inhahitants  of  Mysia  belonged  to  various  races.  (1.) 
The  Mjsians  thetDBelves  in  the  tige  of  Homor  iippear  to  have  lived 
on  tbe  shores  of  &e  Propontia  in  Uysia  Minor ;  thence  l^iey  ad' 
vanced  southwards  and  eastwards,  and  abont  the  time  of  the  .^kiHan 
miration  foonded  the  kingdom  of  Teuthrania.  (2.)  The  Trojans 
occnpied  the  district  of  Troas  in  the  Homeric  i^ ;  ibej  were  pro- 
bftbly,  like  ^e  Mjsisns,  an  immigrant  race  from  Thrace ;  they 
ama^amated  with  the  Phiygians,  and  hence  the  terms  are  naed  in- 
differenHy.  (3.)  Greek  colonists  settled  at  an  early  period  along 
tlte  western  coast ;  they  consisted  of  Achceans,  Bccotians,  and  Jlki- 
lians,  of  whom  the  latter  possessed  the  chief  influence,  and  commu- 
nicated their  name  both  to  the  migration  and  the  district. 


w.  n.  II.  74, 

IS  lienu  appears  to  hare  btcn  tbe  more  indant  ot  the  two  nunea. 
>  Tirtn  Sa«vIiv<i>pT«[.— A  ul.  It. 

Kimam  ir  w^j^,  coi  i^^^iv  yfnt  irfpif'— HoM.  II.  liL  21. 

SoTu<  ubi  £uldie  telajocet  H«tor,  ub[  ingcna 

Sarpedon  ;  obi  lot  Sinioli  correpta  mb  iuidl» 

BduM  virmn,  gnleuque,  et  fortla  corpora  voMt.— Tim.  .Sh.  1.  98. 
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Mjeia  was  divided  into  the  following  diBtricts : — (L.)  Myi*  Huor 
or  HellBtpontiidsi  the  ooast-district  along  the  Hellespont  BJid  the 
Propontis.  (2.)  Xjiia  M^«t,  the  southern  porliou  of  the  interioi 
of  the  province,  with  Pei^amnni  for  its  capital,  and  hence  som^tiiiies 
termed  Pergamine.  (3.)  Tntit,  the  norlLem  part  of  the  weBtem 
coast  from  the  HeUespoDt  lo  the  Bay  of  Adramyttiuin,  (4.)  MWm, 
the  southern  i>eit  of  the  coast,  though  inore  especially  applicable  to 
the  portion  between  the  rivers  Calcus  and  Hornius.  (5.)  Tonthraaitt,* 
a  district  on  the  southern  frontier,  where  the  Myiians  under  Teulhrsa 
had  settled  about  the  time  of  the  .lEolian  migration.  Under  the 
Persians  the  western  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  was 
named  Phtrgia  Wiwr. 

§  li.  The  towns  of  Myaia  belong  to  several  historical  eras,  and 
are  invested  with  associations  more  tban  usually  varied,  and  ex- 
landing  over  a  long  series  of  ogee.  The  poailioQ  of  Mysia,  in  com- 
mand of  the  most  easy  point  of  crossing  tlie  channel  that  separates 
Ama  from  Europe,  naturally  lende^  it  the  high-road  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  oontiuents.  Hence  it  was  viEited  hy  Darius 
both  in  his  Scythian  and  Qreek  expeditions,  hy  Xerus,  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  by  Antiochus  iil  Me  advance  into  Oreece,  and  by 
Lucullus  in  the  MiU>ridatic  Wat.  The  l»nlts  of  Uie  Gramcus  wit- 
nessed more  than  one  contest  for  the  empire  of  the  East,  and  the 
beach  of  Abydus  was  oft-times  the  parade-ground  of  hosts  gathered 
from  every  nation  of  the  known  world.  The  towns  of  Mysia  either 
lined  Qie  sea-coasts  of  the  Propontis  and  the  ^gteon,  or  were  situ- 
ated within  easy  conmmnication  with  the  aeabooid.  In  the  Heroic 
f^e,  as  depicted  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  towns  were  the  seats  of 
small  sovereignties  1  the  far-famed  Ilium,  Dard&nus,  Antaikdms, 
Thebe,  Scepsis,  and  many  others,  belong  to  this  age.  The  period 
of  Greek  immigration  followed ;  moat  of  the  towns  that  were  favour- 
ably situated  recdved  colonies  eiliier  immediately  from  Greece  or 
from  the  Greek  coloniee  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  The  .Skiliaus 
settled  at  Cyme  and  len^  other  places,  and,  at  a  later  period,  these 
again  sent  ont  colonies  to  Antandrua,  Ilium  Novum,  and  else- 
where: AdtamyttiumcIaJmedAtbens  as  its  founder:  theMHeaians, 
accompanied  in  some  instances  by  other  Greek  colonists,  settled 
at  Cy^Ccos,  Abydus,  Pri&pus,  Parium,  Lampellcus,  and  Ga^faa 
Some  of  the  old  towns  perished  from  the  effects  of  war  or  natnral 


*  Fottitao,  at  quondam  TentlirmiiaA  refna  tenenti, 
Slo  mlhl  res  wdem  mlnns  opemqiie  leret — Ov.  IWil.  IL  19. 
TtnOmnUiuqiiB  Calom.— Id,  Jf»(.  11.  S41. 
;  Ths  nimei  of  tb»  other  ten  were— TenrnoB.  LatlBst,  Neon-TMhoi,  Xgm, 
HjttBM,  Grrnlnm,  CilU,  Motium,  MglrafuiL,  ind  PitlnB :  Bmjmi  «■*  ocfgliiall; 
■n  MoliMa  oakmj,  but  vu  HftcmordB  oooupied  liy  looi&iu. 
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decay  ;  o&era  from  th«  foundation  of  new  towns  and  the  forcible 
nSnovEkl  of  their  inhabiUmta.  The  period  succeeding  Alexander  tLe 
Great  witnessed  tlie  rise  of  Ilium  Novum,  AlesaDdria  I'rota,  nod 
Per^mum  ;  each  of  these  owed  its  proaperitj  to  a  different  cause — 
Ilium  Kovum  to  its  associations  with  the  Troy  of  Homer,  Alexandria 
Troaa  to  its  favourable  position  on  the  aea-coast,  and  Pargamum  to 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  which  through  the  favour  of  the 
RoInanB  held  away  orer  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  After 
the  extension  of  the  Boman  Empire  over  Asia,  the  towns  of  Mysia 
received  various  boons  conduciTe  to  their  prosperity :  Pei^amnm  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  "  Iimge  clarisaimum  Aais : "  Gyzicus  and 
DardanuB  became  tree  dtiea  :  Parium  and  Alexandria  Roman  colo- 
nies. The  fine  ^r  and  scenery  of  Cyzicus  rendered  it  a  fashionable 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans.'  These  towns  are  described  below 
in  their  order  from  N.  to  S, 

OjliSiBna  WW  well  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Fropontis,  of  the 
inner  eitremity  of  on  iRtbmus  which  Connects  a  peniiuubi  of  consider- 
■bls  size  with  the  maifitand.    The  iathmos  '  was  levered  by  an  artificial 
channel,  over  which  two  bridges  were  thrown,  and  thus  the  ptice  was 
esaily  defensible  on  the  btod  side.    Between  the  peninnda  and  the  moin- 
laod  were  two  roadeteads,  one  on  each  aide  of  the  isthmua.    The  Doli- 
ones  "*  were  reputed  its  earliest  inhabitants,  but  its  prosperity  was  due 
to  the  Milesians  who  setUed  there.    It  fell  to  the  Persians  after  the 
conquest  of  UiletuB— to  the  Athenians  and  LacediemonianB  alternately  in 
the  Peloponneaian  War — 
and  to  the  Fersiaos  again 
at  the  peace   of  AnteJ- 
ddaa.      It   was  besieged 
by  Mithridates,  B.C.  74, 
but  relieved  by  Lucullus ; 

'    'a  gratitude  for  its 


Its    gold    coins,   named 

Cyaceni,  had  a  very  bi.  "  Coin  of  OtiIi™. 

tenave  cu^nuation.    The 

oysters    and   the    marble    of   CyidcuB   were    much    prized.      The 

niins  of  Cyzicus  are  extensive,  and  are  named  Bal  Kb.    Lampdlrai 

stood   on   the   Hellespont,  near   the   modem  Larmaki,   and  nearly 

opposite  to  Callipolia,  on  the  Thracian  coast:  it  was  named  Htyiisa 

before  the  Milesians  settled  there.    Daring  the  Ionian  revolt  it  was 


■  Frigldi  tun  mnltoa  pluult  tibi  CyncDB  biuim 
Tnlle,  Fropontlioa  qna  Bolt  latlunot  iqni. — Psop.  111.  32,  1. 
•  TliBie  li  aoms  donbl  as  to  whelliei  the  groond  on  whioh  CjudooB  stood  wu 
fidfftnAlI^  an  Island  or  a  penlniola.  The  gremt  lon^  of  the  lattamag  (abore  a  tnile) 
RndsTB  It  ptQbablfi  that  it  was  made  Into  tm  srtif  clal  island,  by  a  norroff  obann^ 
dog  acTDsa,  nther  tliaa  into  an  vtlAdal  penlmula  bj  » long  a  bridgo  or  molft. 
>*  Henoe  it  li  termed  HieiBonia,  i.  e.  Thessalita : — 
Hiscqae  PropanUaDli  tusrmlBn  Cyaioon  oris, 

Cytioon  Hemonitfr  nobUe  g«ntis  opns. — Or.  JVitl.  1.  10,  tO. 
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tsken  bj  the  Feraians,  and  rem&ined  under  thair  Bapremnoy,  tiKnufa 
goTemnd  br  a  native  tyrant.  After  the  battle  of  Hycele  it  joiDsd 
the  side  of  Athens,   and,   having  mrolted  from  her,  was  besiwad 

and  taken  bj  Strombichides.  It  wu  the  birthplace  of  sevenl  illua- 
triouB  men — Charon  the  historian,  Aaaiiiiientui  the  orator,  and  Metro- 
doruB  the  diticiple  of  Epicurus.'  AbJAol  waa  aituated  at  the  point 
where  the  Hellespont  is  narroweat,'  being  no  more  thim  7  stadia  oaron: 
on  the  other  side  of  the  itnit  nu  SeBtoi,  about  3D  stadia  dutant. 
Xeriea  erectM  his  bridge  of  boats  &om  a  point  a  tittle  N.  of  the  town, 
B.C.  480.  Under  the  Romans  it  becama  a  free  town,  in  gratitude  for 
ita  sturdy  resistaDco  to  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  AbyduH  ia  well  known 
in  mythology  an  the  scene  of  Leander's  exploit  of  swimming  across  the 
'      '  'lo  visit  Hero.*    Dudlani  stood  aboat  8  miles  from  Abydos,  and 


and  ia  further  known  as  the  spot  where  S;l^  concluded  peace  with 
Mithridates,  it.c.  Si.  Further  lo  the  9.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Helles- 
pont with  the  JEgfeaa  sea,'  we  enter  upon  the  plain  of  Tny,'  the  stage 
on  which  the  events  of  the  Iliad  were  enacted.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  featums  of  the  aen-coast,  and  of  the  plain 
itaeif,  have  undergone  much  alteration,  and  tliat  the  Simoia  no  longer 
flows  into  the  Scamandor.  The  site  of  Troy  itself  is  a  matter  of  great 
muwrtajnty :  some  Sx  it  at  ninm  Komm,  the  modem  KittarWk,  about 


I  LampMCiu  na  the  oUer  leat  or  (be  nonbip  of  Piispm  :— 
Et  to  mrlMla,  I^mpHAA?,  tuts  deo." Ov.  jfWct.  L  10, 
BttlilponHaci  servet  tnUla  Pilapl.— Vixg'.  Otarg.  iv. 


\n.  Id.  iL  i\. 

'  HeiKe  the  npreniDii  '•  fatten  Abydi." — Viao.  Otorg.  \.  SOJ. 
Tlie  Jnnislloii  of  the  two  aluires,  eOKted  by  Xcnes,  wu  crgsided  u  one 
grestevt  feats  of  skilL  and  laboor : — 

FaoiB  canit  himldain  inpei  nqoon  Xeriem 
Constiui»  Tlia,  multum  cmn  pontlliiu  buidb, 
Enropamqoe  Aside,  SeBtonque  sdnjovit  Abydo 
loHHltiiDB  mtoD  nfiidi  snptr  HEllesponU.— Lsc  11.  tli. 
Tot  potQere  noanui  vel  Joneeni  fieslon  Abjdo, 
iDgntoqoe  solo  PbrlEeuia  elidere  pontum. — Id.  tL  AA. 
•  Vel  tin  me  SttMx  vel  te  mea  somiit  Abrdos.— Ov.  Heroli.  ivfll.  I 
Utqna  rogem  ds  to,  et  sorlbam  tnri,  id  quit  Abydo 
Tensrit,  aut  qoato,  sTqula  Abydon  eat. — Id.  ilx.  W. 
4  LonpiB  In  anfnfltam  qua  ctauditur  HeUeapontaa 
lUon  vdebat.  Ov.  Mrl.  ifU.  407. 

*  By  Latin  wrtten  the  plus  was  nauiUy  nailed  Tn^a ;  (lie  peats,  ho' 
(MqueMly  used  Ibe  naai«  Ilium,  Itlen,  and  lUog  :  t.  }. 
O  dtvflm  doDDB  THiBn,  et  Inclyta  beUo 

Uognla  Daidanidilm.  Visa.  Sn.  11. 141. 

JUdq  asplctes,  flrtnataqne  tarribiu  altla 

Hcenla,  Pbubeie  Btnmts  aoore  lyrm Or.  BimU,  ivi.  na. 

N'on  seme]  IUo4 
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12  Rtiiitia  distant  from  the  sea;  others  at  a  spot  more  to  the  S.E., 
diiitfliit  42  stadia  from  the  sea,  now  Domed  BanariaAi:  the  former 
opinion  bM  in  its  fevour  the  voice  of  untiquity,  down  to  the  time  of 
DemetriiM  of  Scepsis  and  Strabo.  and  must  ba  receiied  as  most  pro- 
bably the  correot  view.  The  town  is  described  in  the  Iliad  as  situated 
on  rising  ground'  between  the  rivers  Siuiois  and  Scamander;'  to  the 
S.E,  rose  a  hill,  a  apur  of  Ida,  on  which  stood  the  acropolis  named 
Fec^mnm,  containing  temples  Eind  pi^loces:  the  city  was  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  onck  of  the  gates  leading  to  the  N.W.  was  named  tbe 
Sctean  or  "  left  gate."  The  town  was  believed  to  have  been  destroyed 
about  n.c.  1184,  and  rebuilt  at  a  later  period,  with  the  title  of  "  Nem 
Iliutii,"  in  which  jfiolian  colonists  settled.  This  was  probably  the 
place  which  was  visited  by  Xerxes,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Ciesar,  and 
which,  lis  tbe  representative  of  the  ancient  Troy,"  was  enlarged  and 
favoured  by  the  Bomans.  During  the  Mithridatic  war  New  Ilium  was 
taken  by  Fimbria,  B.C.  1^5,  and  suffered  severel;,  In  the  neighbour- 
hood were  several  spots  associated  with  the  Homeric  poems — Sigium, 
on  the  sea  coast,  where  the  mounds  still  exist  which  were  reputed  to 
covei-  tbe  bodies  of  .iuhilles  and  PatrccluB;  and  Bh(Bt«nm,  on  the 
Hellespont,  with  the  mound  of  Ajax:  near  each  of  these  spots  towns 
sprang  \ip,  the  materials  in  the  case  of  Sigeum  being  procured  out  of 
the  rT.ina  of  Troy.  AlezaDdrta  Tnu,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  briefly 
termed,  Tnaa,  sbiiod  ou  tbe  const  opposite  tbe  S.E.  point  of  the  island 
of  Tenedos:  it  owed  its  foundation  to  Antigouua,  one  of  Aleiauder's 
generals,  and  its  enlargement  to  Lysiioachus,  lung  of  Thrace,  who 
changed  the  original  name  of  Antigonia  into  that  of  Alexandria.  Its 
position  rendered  it  valuable  to  the  Romans,  (md  they  did  much  for 
it  in  the  way  of  public  works  and  buildings,  of  which  an  aqueduct  to 
bring  water  from  Mount  Ida  was  the  moat  remarkable.  Julius  Ciesar 
is  said  to  have  designed  making  it  tbe  Roman  capital  of  the  East,  and 


asfiige;- 

ue  pMii  fcne  iqlrato 
Miitis  aquas,  M  Grain 
n.  et  multum  dclwntea 

vatlbu.,  am 
bileTr,.j», 

Hagnaque  FlUHbei  qusrlt  veetiKia 
Jhjd  flvlvis  Hteriles,  et  putres  Tobore 
AHsarscl  pmwrc  domes,  et  tciupla  i 


Hccloreoa  calcare  vcWt.     Di-cus 
Saxa.  nee  alllua  fUicm  ser-antii 
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ConsUmtine  hesitated  betweaii  this  spot  and  Coiutantjnopla.  The 
ruins  of  Treaa  supplied  a  large  amount  of  stone  for  the  erection  of 
Constantinople.  The  Turks  still  call  the  site  Etki  SUtmbmU,  "  Old 
Constantinople."  AtlOM  stcxid  on  the  southern  coaet  of  Troaa,  eastward 
of  Prom.  Lectum:  it  posaDsaud  a  harbour  formed  b;  a  mole,  and  muat 
have  boon  a  flouriahing  plsce,  to  judge  from  the  eitenslKe  ruins  of 
temples,  tombs,  and  other  edifices,  atill  eiisting  on  its  sito  at  Beriam  • 
Kaieti.  Of  these  remains  the  Street  of  Tombs,  a  kind  of  Via  Saora,  is 
the  most  remarkable.  It  wsa  the  birth-plitce  of  Cleaathefl,  and  the 
temporary  residence  of  Aristotle.  Farther  along  the  same  coast  we 
meet  with  au^&n^''  surrounded  bj  a  plain  of  renxarkuble  fertility , 
and  Antondrni,  the  Pelaagis  of  Herodotus  (lii.  42),  advantageoualj- 
aituated  under  a  spur  of  Ida,  and  thus  supplied  with  abundance  of 
Umber  for  ship -building.'  It  was  taken  by  the  Persians  in  the  reign 
of  Daiius,  and,  though  it  for  a  while  shook  them  off  in  the  time  of 
the  Feloponnesian  War,  it  remained  generally  subject  to  them. 
AdnmytUom,  at  the  head  of  the  boy  named  after  it,  rose  to  some 
importance  as  a  seaport.^  under  the  kings  of  Fergamum,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  Conventua  Juridious  under  the  Romans.  Pa^ftmnm  or  Euc- 
^amni,  Bergantah,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Caicus,  near  the 
jiinctioii  of  the  streams  Salinus  and  Cetius.  Tradition  assigned  to  it  a 
Oreek  origin,  but  it  remained  an  unimportant  place  until  it  was  ehosen 
by  LyaimachuB,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  as  the  receptacle  of  his 
vast  traasures.  Fhileteerus,  to  whose  care  these  were  entrusted,  rea- 
dered  himself  independent.  The  town  was  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  one  of  hia  succesaars,  Eumenes  II.,  tbe  founder  of  a  magnificent 
library,  second  onl;  to  Alexandria  1  the  musire  subBtmoture  of  some 
of  the  buildings  still  attests  the  solidity  and  splendour  of  the  town. 
Pergamum  remained  a  remarkably  fine  town  uoder  ihe  Koman  empire.' 
EIm,  KUidi,  wBB  situated  on  the  bay  to  which  it  gave  name,  about 
12  stadia  B.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus;  it  served  as  the  port  of  Per- 
gamum. Crmt,*  SoHdarli,  irai  on  the  coti£t,  opposite  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lesbos:  it  was  the  most  Qourishing  of  all  the  .iflolian 
towns,  and  has  some  few  historical  associations  in  connexion  with  the 
Ionian  revolt.  Soepd*,  Etki-Upii,  was  Uie  chief  town  in  the  interior: 
it  stood  on  the  ..feepus,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  school  of  philosophy;  it 
was  here  that  the  works  ef  Aristotle  are  said  to  have  been  bnned  in  a 
pit  after  the  daath  of  Neleus,   who  had  acquired  them  ftom  Theo- 

We  may  further  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  foEowing  tovras  of  leas 
importance; — hiipni,  on  the  Propontis,    a  Milesian  colony,  and  the 


Jaetat,  et  Ipu  loos  miraatiir  Girgara  meMos.— Vibo.  Gtarg.  i.  lOJ. 

CtuKfflqae  sub  ipd 
Antandro  et  PhrygiBS  moliinur  monttbns  Id«.— Vim.  £n.  Ui.  J, 

*  "  A  ship  of  Adramjrttinin  "  oonveyed  St.  Paul  from  Cssaras  (AcU  xivU.  I), 

*  It  was  cdebnMI  for  it*  DUBorutun  of  psrchment,  which  darlnd  IM  nime 
(eharta  Ferffamfnp]  from  tMa  citj.  It  hae  a  slUl  kigber  interoBt  fbr  us  as  being 
the  ilta  of  one  of  the  Seifiu  Cburchee  of  Asia. 

*  The  Italian  Ciune  li  jaJa  to  have  been  partlj  banded  by  ■  native  of  Cjme, 
Hlppoclea,  and  Co  hare  derived  1u  name  from  that  cEmunBtanoe.  It  naa  alao  0» 
Mrth-pUee  of  Hnlod'a  IBther,  and  of  the  historlu  Epbnui. 
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cbief  seat  of  tlie  worship  of  Priapua  ;  Puinia,  Kemer,  mnro  to  the  W., 
with  t.  goad  harbour,  occupied  by  a  miied  colony  ot  Milesiana,  Erj- 
thnoaas  and  PhocEcane  ;  Gnmusts,  near  AbyduH,  with  gold-minea  in  ItJ 
□aighbourhood ;  Biginnl,  tbt;  position  of  whiok  has  b«ea  already 
described,  aa  .^lian  colony,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  source  of 
dispute  between  Athena  and  Mityleno,  but  nltimateiy  fell  to  the 
foFmer,  and  becam?  the  residence  of  the  Peisietratids  ;  lArilM,  nev 
Alexandria  Troas,  an  old  PelBS;;iBn  town,  but  not  regarded  as  the  one 
to  wliich  Homer  refers  {II.  ii.  S^l);  Eamazltni  and  Chryta,  in  tJie 
southern  part  of  Troas,  in  both  ot  which  Apollo  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  a  mouse,  with  the  appellation  of  Smintheus ;  Atameni, 
opposite  Leebos,  for  some  time  the  i-eeidence  of  Aristotle,  and  the  place 
uhere  Uisti»us  the  Uilesian  was  captured  by  the  Persians  j  Cane,  oppo> 
site  the  southern  point  of  Lesbos,  where  tie  Roman  fleet  wintered  in 
the  war  with  Antlochus ;  Fit&na,  on  the  bay  of  Elaa,  with  two  har- 
bours ;  Qryniom,  on  the  coast  S.  of  EIecb,  the  aeat  of  a  celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  ;*  Kyrlna,  S.W.  of  Qrynium,  a  strong 
plate  with  a  good  harbour,  occupied  for  a  while  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia in  hiM  wars  with  the  Romans  ;  £gB,  a  abort  distance  from  the 
coast,  near  Cyme  ;  and  Tanmoa,  S.  of  the  Hermus.  The  position  of 
the  old  Homeric  town  Lyineuiu'is  uncertain;  it  is  usually  placed 
uear  the  sources  of  the  ETenuB.  Several  of  the  towns  on  the  Bay  of 
Eliea  were  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  such  was  the  fate  of  Temnue,  Myrina,  ElEba,  Pitane,  and 

History.— The  hijstory  of  Hysia  resolTea  itself  into  that  of  the  towns 
which  man  tinu  to  time  were  dominant,  this  proTince  having  at  no 
period  acquired  any  spe- 
cific national  ^eiisteuce. 
In  the  Heroic  age  Ilium 
was  the  seat  of  a  small 

Tiveil  the  destruction  of 
its  capital,  B.<f.  11S4,  and 
was  ultimately  otot- 
thrown  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  Phrygians. 
At  a  Uter  period  Hysia 
formed  a  part  succes- 
sively of  the  Fenian  and  Macedonian  empires,  and  sfler  tbe  death 
of  Alexander  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Seleuoidte.  Gradually  Pergamum 
became  the  seat  of  a  petty  sovereignty  under  the  mans^ment  of  Phile- 
ta>n»  (B.C.  283-263),  Eumenei  I.  (B.C.  263-241),  and  Attslus  1- 
(B.C.  "41-197),  the  latter  of  whom  sauLssed  enormous  wealth,  and  rata- 
blished  an  allianoe  with  Rome.    At  this  period  the  poslesuon  of  Hysis 

>  Hence  Apollo  Is  naioed  Gryneos  : — ' 

Hla  tibi  OrfDei  nemoris  dlcator  oiiga. — Viio.  Eel.  vt.  Ii. 

8«d  nuns  luliam  msjnuii  Orynens  Apollo — Id.  iE».  Iv.  343. 
•  It  miB  the  birthplace  ot  Brluis  ^— 

Fertur  et  abdoels  LynwHlde  Mitis  Aohillei.— Or.  THil.  Iv.  1.  It. 

AodierU,  Lyrneiiu,  tuos,  abducts,  dolOTsa. — In.  Art.  Jm.  ti.  401. 
'  Onmpiire  It.  ii.  seo,  ^a,  ili.  H7. 
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viaa  oonteatad  between  tlie  kings  oFFergamum  and  Sithyiiia.  Eumenca  II. 
(B.C.  197-153)  coutiuued  the  BaDoon  Blliaaoe,  aad  received  a  lai|;e  por- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  for  hia  territory  in  returu  for  hie  aerriceB.  He  was 
miooeeded  by  Attalua  II.  (n.c.  159-138),  and  he  by  Attalua  III.  (B.C. 
1S8-I33),  who  on  hia  death  bequeatjied  hia  kingdom  to  the  Itomane. 

8t.  Paul's  Tranalt.—l&yaii  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  hia  secoud 
journey.  Though  it  was  really  a  portion  of  "Asia"  in  the  Eiblioal 
wnae  of  the  terra,  the  ancient  name  o!  Myaia  waa  retained  aa  a  terri- 
torial deBignatioD,  aa  distinct,  however,  from  that  of  the  diatriot  of 
Trooa.  He  entered  it  on  tlie  side  of  Oalatia,  and,  descending  to  the 
coast,  probably  at  Adnunyttium,  reached  the  town  of  Troaa,  and  thence 
aet  Bail  for  Macethinia  (Acts  ivi.  7'11).  In  hia  third  journey  he  returned 
to  this  name  spot  from  Plulippi,  and  spent  a  week  there  ;  crossed  over 
by  land  to  Absub,  following  tne  Roman  road  which  connects  these  two 
towns,  and  there  took  ship  and  coasted  down  the  Gulf  of  Adrsmyttium 
to'MJtylone,  and  thenoe  southwirds  (Acta  xi.  6-14).  We  may  infer 
from  2  Cor.  ii.  1 2  that  he  had  visited  previously  Troaa  on  hia  nay  from 
EphesuB  to  Macedoma  in  this  saine  journey. 

S  15,  The  following  islands  lie  off  the  coast  of  Mysia: — In  tht' 
Propoutis,  Froommifai,  Marmom,  which  supplied  Cjzicua  and  other 
plaoes  with  the  fine  streaked  marble  to  which  it  owes  its  modcn. 
appellation,  with  a  town  of  ths  same  name  colonized  by  the  Mile- 
aiaiis — in  the  jEgisan,  Te&idiH.  Tenedo,  40  stadia  distant  from  the 
6oaat,  about  10  miles  in  cii'sumference,  with  a  town  on  iU  eastern 
ooast  which  possessed  a  double  harbour;  and  LesbOi.  now  named 
MUylme  after  its  ancient  capital,  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  about  7 
miles  bread.  The  shape  of  Lesbos  is  very  irregular :  it  resembles 
ft  triangle,  the  three  angles  being  formed  by  the  promontories 
Aigennum  in  the  N.,  Sigrium  in  the  S.W.,  and  Males  in  the  S.K. ; 
oa.  the  side  between  these  two  latter,  two  inlets  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  interior ;  one  near  Halea,  probably  the  Portus  HierieuB  of  Pliny, 
now  Port  Hiero,  the  other  named  Enripos  Pjrrhieue,  Port  Caioni. 
The  interior  is  mountainous,  Olympna,  in  the  S.,  attaining  an  ele  ■ 
vation  of  above  3000  feet.  The  Pelaaglans,  lonians,  and  .lEoHans, 
entered  the  island  in  succession  ;  the  latter  race,  however,  became 
dominant,  and  here  they  retained  a  vigour  both  of  intellect  and 
character  far  beyond  the  standard  of  their  race  elsewhere  s  Lesbos 
liaa  been  rightly  described  as  "the  pearl  of  the  .^k>lian  r»oe,"' 
They  possessed  six  cities — Methymna,  Moli-oo,  and  Ariaba,  on  the 
aorthem  coast;  Antissa  and  Bressus,  near  Cape  Sigrinm  ;  Fyrrha, 
at  the  head  of  the  Euripus  named  after  it ;  and  Mitylene,  which 
retains  its  name,  on  the  eastern  coast,  opposite  Uie  mainland.  The 
last  of  these  towns  became,  from  iU  position  and  capadties,  the 
n»tnral  capital  of  Lesbos :  it  was  originally  built  on  a  small  island. 
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1  island  hy  a  causeway, 
e  N.  of  the  causeway 
adapted  for  uieccbaQt- 
ships,  and  the  southern 
for  HhipB  of  wai,  llie 
btawty  of  the  Udwh  and 
'  the  strength  of  its  for- 
tiScatioDS  are  noticed 
bj     several       classical 

c«,.rMW..,.  »"••»■,  ■?  "■'°'»  '■ 

mvolved     id     that    of 

Leshos  itself,  and  will  be  noticed  helow.     The  ArgiuflM  were  three 

amall  islands  between  Mitylena  and  the  mainland,  off  which  the  ten 

Athenian  generals  defeated  the  Spartans,  B.C.  406. 

Hatory  of  Tmedoi  and  ie»5o».— Tenedoi  was  a  place  of  conBidernble 
'  importance  so  e»r]j  as  the  time  of  the  Trojan"  War,  and  Kmaiiied  at 
oil  periads  a  Taluabl«  ac- 
quisition foe  warlike  pur- 
poBea,  Ofl  it  commanded 
the  entrance  of  the  Eel- 
lespcBt.    Dutingthe  Per- 
sian War  it  was  occupied 
I   by  the  Puraians :  it  sided 
I    with  Athens  in  the  Felo- 
ponnesian  War,  and  was 
ronsequentty  ravaged  by 
tha    Spartans,   B.C.   389. 
Cutn  of  TmeikK.  Ilcstored    to    Parsia    bj 

the  peace-  of  Antalcidaa, 
it  revolted  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the  Macedonian  waia  of 
the  Romans  it  was  held  aa  a  maritime  station,  and  in  the  Mithridatic 
War  was  the  scena  of  Luou11u«'>  victory,  n  c.  85.  Id  tha  reign  of 
Justinian  it  became  an  entrepot  for  the  corn-trade  between  Egypt  and 
Constantinople.  Leiboi  appeals  as  an  important  ialand  in  the  Homeiic 
poems.  It  joined  the  revolt  of  Ariatagoraa,  and  suSered  severe 
punishment  trom  the  Persians.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reloponnesian 
War  it  sided  with  Athensi  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  howsvor, 
Mitylene  revolted,  and  suffered  the  destruction  of  her  walls  and  the 
forfeiture  of  her  fleet ;  all  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  terri' 
tory  of  Methymna,  was  divided  among  Athenian  settlers.  After  tha 
peace  of  Antaicidas  it  became  independent.  Alexander  the  Great  made 
a  treaty  with  it,  and  in  course  of  time  the  Macedonian  rarwemacy 
was  established.  In  the  Hithridatio  War  Hitylene  was  the  last  city 
that  held  out  against  tha  Homans.  and  vras  reduced  by  MiuuciuB 
Tbermus.     Pompey  made   it  a  free   city,  and  it  becama  the  chief 


Bnc  M  prDTCctl  dCKHo  In  llure  nwlanl.— Viao.  -Xn.  U.  11. 
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town  of  the  province  of  Asia.  In  addition  to  its  luBturical  ftLma, 
Lwbog  has  EMquirad  celebrity  as  the  primitire  Beat  of  the  muBic 
of  the  lyre.*  The  iTre  of  Orpheus  was  believed  to  have  beeo  carried  to 
its  shore  by  the  waves.  It  waa  the  birth-pliioe  of  LesebeB,  Terjiander, 
Arion,  ftod,  above  all,  of  AIckus  and  Sappho.  Its  women  were  femed 
for  their  beauty,'  aud,  unfortunately,  for  their  profligacy,  which  paaaed 
into  a.  proverb  in  the  term  ktaBiiCiii:  The  hiatoriana  Hellanicus  uirl 
TbeopbaneB,  aod  the  philoBophers  Pittacus  and  Theophrastus,  were 
alao  Leabiana.  Lastly,  we  must  notice  the  healthinesa  of  the  climate, 
juatifying  Tacitue's  enconuym,  "insula  nobilis  et  amtena;"  and  its 
hiKhly-prized  wine.' 


•  Heaea  the  eiprurion  "Ltaio  plHtio"  (Hos.  0 
illuuDu  is  the  Una- 
Age,  die  LatinujD, 
BuUte.  oumen, 
Le»bio  primum  modnlale  dil — Id.  Carm.  i.  a 
I  Homer  fitecri\tet  them  in  the  complimenUrj  terma 
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§  IG.  Ljdia  was  bounded  by  the  ^gteon  Sea  on  tbe  W.,  Mysia 
on  tha  N.,  Phrygia  on  the  E.,  and  Caria  on  the  8.  In  the  latter 
direction  the  boundary  wai  carried  down  by  Straix)  to  the  Meander ; 
•,he  range  of  Meaaogis,  however,  forms  the  more  correct  limit. 
Within  these  limits  is  included  the  northern  part  of  Itmia.  vhich 
Btrelchefl  along  the  sea^ooast  from  the  Hermsaaa  Bay  in  the  N. 

Lydia  is  mount^uous  in  its  southura  and  western  pans,  but  it 
contains  exteusive  plains  and  valleys  between  the  various  ranges. 
It  is  one  of  the  moat  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  even  the  sidea 
of  the  mountains  admitting  of  cultivation  ;  its  climaf«  is  mild 
and  healthy,  and  the  chief  drawback  to  the  country  is  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  lie  province  there  we 
evident  tiaoea  'of  volcanic  action:  numerous  extinct  volcanoes,  and 
particularly  three  conical  hills  of  acoriie  and  ashes,  with,  deep  craters, 
and  lava-strcams  issning  from  them,  are  found  on  an  extensive  plain, 
to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  CatacecaumBne,  i.e.  "  burnt." 
The  most  important  productions  of  Lydia  were  an  excellent  kind  of 
wine,  saffron,  and  gold. 

g  17.  The  chief  mountain-rangea  are  Tmolni  and  Keuigia,  whose 
general  direction  has  been  already  described  (p.  86).  The  former 
iaini£cs  into  several  suhordinate  nmges  towards  the  W.,  viz. :  Draooa 
and  (Kjm^u  ii  the  direction  of  the  Heruuean  Bay — Bipj^ni^  Totae  to 
tbe  N.,  ike  fabled  scene  of  Niobe's  transformation — the  isolatod 
height  of  GalleiiiUi  in  the  'neighbourhood  of  Ephesus — and  tlic  irre- 
gular cluster  of  hills  which  form  the-  peninsula  of  Erythrre,  named 
Coifmi  and  Kimai,  and  which  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  ^gean 
in  the  promontories  of  Melaina,  Argeimma  opposite  Chiba,  andCory- 
oKUm.     QTie  slopes  of  Traolus  were  clothed  with  vines,*  and  it  was 


'  vtipTiirir,  iv  ovptm/  tiliiw6kouni' 

Hon.  IJ.  IllT.  814. 


In  pklrluD  npto  «t  Ibl  fiia  cHcuminB  ma 
liquitoTf  et  laorTnufl  etdunnuiv  lUJixTiiorA  di 
luntnin  ig  niA  from  ■  oartiln  poiDt  of  Tien  l« 
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lioh  iu  gold  mines.  With  Messogis  is  connected  the  range  p( 
PutTMi  wliich. presses  close  on  the  Cayster  near  Ephesus;  and  ite 
westerly  continuation  HyeUe,  terminating  in  the  promontory  of 
Tngiliom,  St.  Marie,  opposite  Sanios :  the  name  of  Myoale  is  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  the  battle  between  the  Greelis  and  Persians, 
fought  partly  on  the  beach  at  ite  foot,  partly  in  tiie  adjacent  channel, 
B.C.  479.  The  line  of  coast  is  very  irregular,  two  bays  penetrating 
deeply  into  the  interior  on  each  side  of  "the  peninsula  of  Erythrse, 
viz.  the  Hemunu  fiintu,.  O.  of  Smyrna,  on  the  N.,  and  Calitrianni 
8iiL,  G.  of  ScaUi  Ntiova,  on  the  S. 

§  18,  The  chief  river  Is  the  Hensnii  Kodus-chai,  which  lisea  in 
the  Phrygian  Mount  Dindymus,  and  flows  with  a  very  devious 
course,  but  witli  a  general  westerly  direction,  into  the  bay  to  'which 
it  communicates  ita  name,  receiving  on  its  right  bank  tiie  Eyilus 
■ltd  Lycus,  and  on  ita  left  the  Cog^mus  and  Faetoliu,  Saralal.  The 
plains  through  which  it  flows  in  its  middle  course  are  broad  and 
fertile  :  that  which  stretches  from  Magnesia  to  Sardla  was  specifically 
named  Hermieua  campus,  while  a  more  northerly  portion  was  named 
Hyrcanus  campus.  Bolli  the  Hermus'  and  the  Factolus'  are  said 
to  have  carried  down  large  quantities  of  gold-dust  from  Mount 
Tmolus.  In  the  S.  of  Lydia,  between  Tmolus  and  Messogis,  is  the 
river  Caf  iter,  Little  Meindm;  which  rises  on  the  slo^  of  Tmolus, 
imd  winding  about  the  flat  rich  plains  which  border  it,  falls  into  tlie 
gulf  named  after  it,  near  Ephesus.  The  upper  plains  of  the  Cajrater 
were  named  Cilbiani  campi,  and  were  divided  into  "upper"  and 
"  lower."  'ite  broader  plains  about  ita  mid  course  were  die  proper 
Caystriaui  campi,  while  near  its  mouth  was  a  narrow  maritime  plain 
shut  off  from  the  central  plain  by  the  projectiog  spurs  of  Pactjas 
and  Gallesius.  Tim  last  was  the  original 'Airioc  Xctfiui'  of  Hornet 
(fi.  ii.  461),  the  favourite  rescdt  of  wild-fowl,'  particularly  swans. 


■  FiwtoluiquB  Irrigal  an 
Sis  pH«e  et  multa  dives  (EUare  Ui 
Tlbique  PtMolns  fliiat. 
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§  Id.  The  earliest  inhabitanta  of  ttus  province  were  the  HKOnem, 
a  TyiThenian  or  Pelasgian  race.  The  Lydiana,  whoaa  naioe  first 
appean  iu  the  poems  of  Himuermna,  were  a  kindred  race  to  &e 
(^lians  and  HystauB,  and  gnduttUy  overpowered  the  Mntmiaoa, 
probably  about  tbe  time  when  tie  Mennnadie  aupplant«d  the  Hera- 
cleid  dynasty.  In  addition  t«  tbeae  the  Hellenic  race  contributed 
aa  important  element  in  the  colonies  which  were  planted  along  tJie 
sea-coast  at  different  periods  and  by  various  branches  of  the  IleUenic 
race,  among  whom  the  lonians  berame  dominant,  and  commmiicated 
their  name  to  the  district. 

%  20.  The  towns  of  Lydia  maj  be  arranged  int^i  two  classes— the 
Grreek  towns  which  lined  the  coast,  and  the  old  Lydian  towns  of  the 
interior,  situated  amid  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Hermus  and  Cafster. 
The  former  comprised  Phociea,  Smyrna,  ClaEcanSnie,  Erythis,  Teoa, 
Lebftdos,  ColSphon,  aj»d  Ephesns,  which  were  ro^mbers  of  the  Ionic 
confederation.  The  sites  in  most  instances  had  been  previously  oo- 
copied  by  Cariana,  Lele^s,  and  other  kindred  laoes ;  and  Smyrna  at 
a  later  period  by  .i^lians.  The  lonians  seised  them,  ai^  their 
choice  justifies  the  character  for  taste  which  Herodotua  (i.  143)  im- 
putes to  this  race.  Of  the  Lydian  towns  we  know  but  little.  Sardis 
is  the  only  one  which  comes  prominently  forward.  The  hoitilitiea 
which  existed  between  the  Lydian  mraiarcha  and  the  Greek  cities  ol 
the  coast  bring  into  early  notice  Smyrna,  ClazomenEe,  and  Colophon, 
■(he  firet  of  which  was  utterly  destroyed.  Sai-dis  itself,  after  the 
death  of  Cicesue,  retained  its  position  as  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
governors,  but  was  never  a  place  of  commercial  importuice.  The 
Greek  towns  succumbed  to  Persia  after  the  Ionian  revolt.  Phocea, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  first  in  commercial  enterprise,  sunk  at 
this  j^eriud  through  the  withdrawal  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Alex- 
andrian age  witnessed  the  rebuilding  of  Smyrna,  the  ruin  of 
Lebedus  and  ColOphon,  whose  iahabitants  were  removed' by  Lysi- 
machus  to  Epheaua,  aoA  the  rise  of  Ephesus  to  a  state  of  com- 
riercial  eminence.  Thyatlra  and  Philadelphia  belong  to  a  somewhat 
later  period^the  former  owing  ita  name  to  Seleucus  Kicator,  the 
Utter  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Pergamum.  -In  the  Syrian  wars 
Smyrna,  Erythne,  and  the  Colophonians  of  Notium,  sided  with 
Rome,  and  received  various  immunities  in  retiiin.     On  the  consti- 

Daot  p«r  ooUa  modoa :  »iuit  unnlg,  et  Alb  longe 

Pnlaa  pUtu.  Vii'?,  .&■  vU.  6M. 

Sla  nlger.  In  rlpli  RTst  qaani  forte  Ci>;ratTi, 

Inter  Ledsos  ridetur  comfl  oIdth.— Mabt.  t.  A4. 
UtquB  Jaaraa  rlpd  deflrre  Cajatriua  nlsB 
Bi«  ego,  SaimsUeM  longe  projeotui  In  otm, 
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tution  of  the  province  of  Asia,  Epheaua  wan  selected  as  the  capital, 
aad  waa  thoncoforth  ■  the  capital  of  the  wiole  surrounding  district. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  Lydia  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberiua.  We  shall  desoribi'  these  towns  in  their  order  . 
from  N.  to  S. 


SIMorEpbaiK. 

FhMWa  stood  at  the  head  of  a  amall  inlet  on  the  peninsula  between 
bhe  bays  of  Cyme  aud  HermuE.  Tlie  mouth  of  the  inlet  was  closed  by 
the  island  of  Bacchiuoi,  which  coutnined  the  ohief  public  builduigd, 
and  protected  the  two  hiuboiire  of  the  town.  Phoctea  became  a  place  of 
oominereiid  importanoe,  a^d  must  have  been  strongly  fortified.  It  was 
besieged  byHarpo^ua  in  the  Ionian  War,  on  which  ocoasiou  the  greater 
pcjt  of  its  population  emigrated  to  Corsica,^  It  revived,  however,  and 
was  strong  enough  to  sustain  a  long  siege  fiom  the  Roman  Beet  under 
.^miliua  in  the  Syrian  War.  Ita  ruins  retain  the  ancient  name,  Palieo 
Foggia.  Smyrna  was  originally  built  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Hemitean  bay,   near  ita  head.     This  waa  destmyed  by  Aljattes,  B.C. 


*  Nulla  eLt  hao  potior  BCDtenLIa  (Phooteonta 
Velul  profugit  eisecialn  civitM 
AgT«  atque  larea  patrlori,  baUtandaque  Tana 
Aprle  reUqult  el  rapeciliuB  tupie) , 

<na  in  Tcgard  to  this  raij.    Tha  Latin  poeta  use  the  ter 
Sciplo  Fhocaldi  bch  KfCrebat  sb  orlB. — Htl.  Iv.  32. 
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£27,  uid  for  400  ycsn  the  town  ceusd  ta  eiiat,    A  Hcond  tvwn,  named 

K ew  Smyrna,   was  then  founded  on  the  Eouthem  aide  of  the  bay  by 

Antigoniis,  and  completed  by  LysimachuB.    The  former  wu  the  oM 

colony  of  the  jEolUns,  and,  aubaequently  to  B.C.  S88,   of  the  louiaBs. 

The  latter  waa  the  Sniyma  which  attracted  Bo  much  admmition  by  the 

beauty  of  its  etreeti  and  the  excellence  of  Ita  harbour ;  and  which  baa 

a  Bpecial  intereBt  for  the  Chriatian  aa  the  seat  of  one  ef  the  Seven 

Churches,  and  the  scene  of  St.  Polycarp'a  martyrdom.     Bmyroa,  alone 

of  Om  Ionic  tomu,  retiuuB  its  ancient  importance,   and  U  the  chief 

mart  of  the  Levant.     The  Cyclopean  waits  of  the  Acropolis  marl  the 

Bite  of  the  old  town:  the 

stadium   and   theatre   are 

the  moet  strikiug  remains 

(of  the  new  town.  It 
clumed  to  be  Homer's 
birth-place,'  and  had  a 
temple    erected    to    Mm. 


Bouthem  coast  of  the  Her- 
miean  bay,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  peninsula  on  which 
Erythne  stood.  Originally  on  the  majniand,  the  town  viaa  transferred 
to  an  adjacent  island,  which  waa  at  a  later  period  turned  into  a  penin 
aula  by  a  causeway  connecting  it  with  the  coast.  It  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  being  the  birth -place  of  Anaiagoras.  ErytliTBwas  sifuated 
at  the  head  of  a  capacious  bay  oppneite  the  island  of  Chios,  the  entranoe 
to  which  was  partially  closed  by  a  amall  group  of  ialanda  named  Hippi. 
Its  history  is  unimportant.  The  remeJns  at  Ritri  consist  of  the  ancient 
walla,  a  theatre  soooped  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  traces  of  aqueduct* 
nud  terraces.  Tmm  stood  opposite  Clazomenee,  on  the  eouthem  sidg  of 
the  Erytbrcean  peninsula.  Under  the  Persians  its  inhabitanta  emi- 
gi'ated  to  Abdera  in  Thrace;  and  the  town,  though  ntill  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  ceased  to  be  of  importance.  Iliere  are 
intere.'iting  remains  of  a  theatre  and  of  a  splendid  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Sighcgik,  one  of  the  porta  of  the  city.  It  produced  tihe  illuatriona  lyric 
poet  Anacreon.'  leWdna  was  a  seaport,  situated  about  10  miles  E. 
of  Prom.  Myonnesus,  and  bj  its  commerce  and  the  fertility  of  ita 
district  it  flourished  unti]  the  removal  of  the  bulk  ofits  inhabitants  to 
Ephesus  by  Lysimachus.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  poor  deserted 
place,'  but  attained  some  celebrity  aa  the  head-quartera  of  the  guild  of 

ix-  9H%  (tnd  Smynura  ^ectra 


HI.69S):  WllBOS 

tlus. 

fflte.    (Lot   ix-    981). 

N«!trt»doI»l( 

DIgm  loqaar. 

BetSmjraie 

miM  Venice  leio 

>  Vlt«bi«M«dj,«lM8Tei. 
Penelopen,  TlmuDqiu  Clreon 

.— Ho«.eom.i.i«,iB 

Sit  quoqae  vl 

col  Tela  Mob 

'  An  LeHednra  [lodu  «lii>  ma 
ScL>L>1»dii>quldEltr    Gih 
FMamvlm. 

rl>a^I»T1>rm1■I 
.deKttiormw 
HM.JiJ,.Lll,«l 
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aotois.  A  few  ahattered  masses  of  nusonry  at  Eedaia  are  all  that  ro- 
mains  of  it.  OolJtpliOil  was  on  tbe  banka  of  tba  small  river  Hales,  about 
2  miles  distant  from  the  ahore  and  from  its  ■  port  of  Notimn,  with  re- 
Hpeot  to  which  Colophon  was  designatad  the  "iipper  city"  (Thuo. 
iii.  31).  Its  histoiy  is  almost  whoU}'  concerned  with  the  diapntes  of 
its  own  lutizeuG.  After  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  by  LyBimaohiu, 
it  sunk;  but  Notium  still  eiiated.  and  was  unsucceBsfull;  besieged  by 
AntioohuB,  b.c.  190.  It  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  and 
produoed  Mimnermus  the  poet.  Ephenu  was  finely  situated  near  the 
spot  where  the  Cayster  discharges  itself  into  the  head  of  the  bay  named 
after  it.  The  origmal  town  ot  Andraolue  was  on  the  slope  of  Cnressus  : 
thenoe  it  gradually  spread  over  the  adjacent  plain,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  by  Lyaimai^us  over  the  heights  of  Prion.  Down  to  the 
Alexandrian  s^e,  Ephoaus  derived  its  iniportance  almost  entirely  &om 
its  connexioQ  with  the  worship  of  Diana:  under  Lysimachus  it  became 
a  eommercial  town,  and  under  the  Romans'  it  attaoned  its  greatest  pro- 
Miority  as  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia,  The  originol  temple  of 
Diana  existed  on  the  spot  befoi-e  the  lonians  cams  there :  the  first 
Oreek  edifice,  erected  about  the  6th  oeiiCury  B.C.,  perished  b;  fire  on 
the  night  of  Aleiander's  birth.  A  new  one  was  ereoted,  425  feet  in 
length,  and  220  in  vridth,  adorned  (according  to  Pliny)  with  127 
columns,  each  60  feet  high.  It  was  the  largest  of  all  the  Oreek  temples. 
This  was  the  temple  which  exinted  in  St.  Paul's  time,  and  survived 
until  Christiamty  orer. 
spi-ead  the  land.  The 
trade  of  Ephasua  under 
the  Romans  ivas  con- 
siderable: it  liad  easy  g  ^Wjb^^i]  \'\ 
access  to  tho  interior  of  ||  T|^  J  /  \  ] 
Asia  Minor,  and  pos- 
sessed an  exoallent 
double  harbour.  It  has 
acquired  ao  eopecial  in- 
terest for  t^e  Christian 
from  the  visit  which  8t. 
Paul  made  to  it,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  &Dm  tha 
vorshippeis  of  Diana.  Ee  founded  a  Church  there,  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed an  epistle  :  this  was  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
Ephesua  has  perished  through  the  extinction  of  its  port  by  the  de- 
posits of  the  Caj^ater.  Numerous  remuns  of  it  exist  at  Agamluk,  and 
the  site  of  the  great  temple  was  discovered  in  1871.  Tha  stadium,  the 
theatre  (which  was  the  Ecene  (,f  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius),  and 
the  agora,  are  among  the  objects  of  intarest.  Bardis,  the  old  coital  oi 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  was  wall  situated  on  tne  plain  between  Mount 
TmoluB  and  Harmus,  on  both  sides  of  the  small  river  Paotolus,  with  it« 
acropolis  posted  on  a  precipitous  height.  It  wat  destroyed  by  fii'e  on 
three  occasioos;  by  the  Cimunenaus  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  by  the 
lonians  at  the  time  of  their  revolt,  and  by  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
his  war  with  AchasuB.'  It  was -the  seat  of  one  of  the  Seven  Churches. 
A  small  village,  named  Sert,  still  exists  on  the  site,  with  the  remains 
of  a  stadium,  theatre,  and  the  walls  of  the  acropolis.     Xagntsitti 

>  BphHoi  was  niDch  admired  by  Ih^iu  : — 

Laadabant  alii  clararn  RbcHlen,  ant  Mitjienem,  ' 

Aut  EdImoo.  IIor.  arm.  i.  7,  1. 
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UoniMO,  Bumftmed  kd  B^^nm,  to  diBtiuguzBh  it  from  the  town  Ai  the 
Hoander,  stood  on  tlis  left  bank  of  the  Hennua,  itnd  ia  celebrated  for 
the  viotorj  gained  by  the  Scipioa  oTer  ActioohuB  the  Groat,  BC.  190. 
Though  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  Tiberiua'i  reign,  it  revived,  and 
existed  down  to  the  3th  ceotury.  PUUdatphlk,  on  the  Coguoug,  was 
founded  by  Atlalus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pargamum,  and  derivea  it« 
interest  from  having  been  one  of  the  SeveD  Cbuiche*.  PartaofitB  waUs 
and  of  its  ruined  churchea,  tweoty-four  in  number,  eiiat  at  AJlahAtir. 
HiyaQnt,  between  Sardis  and  Pergomuin,  is  frequently  noticed  id  the 
history  of  the  Boman  wars  with  Jjitioehoa.  It  ia  better  kaown,  how- 
ever, aa  .jne  of  the  Seven  Chuicbes,  and  the  abode  of  Lydia  the  purple- 

We  may brieSy  notice  the  following  lees imporbuit towns: — lenea, S. 
of  Phocffia,  the  eceiie  of  abattle  l>etween  Liciuius  Craeaus  and  A  ristoniciia, 
B.C.  131;  daraa,'  o«ar 
Colophon,  the  seat  of  a 
famous  temple  and  oracle 
of  Apollo;  PrpOft,  S.  of 
Epheaus,  with  a  temple 
of  Dions;  and  KetnpoUf, 
K.W.  of  EpheeuB,  which 

Eroduced    an    excellent 
iDdofwine. 
Siilory  of  Ute  Lydian 
Coin  of  Smyrna.  EmpiTfl.— According     to 

Herodotus  (i.  7),  Lydia 
was  Bucoeasively  governed  by  three  dynaatiea— the  Atyadte,  down  to 
about  B,a  1200;  the  Heiacleids,  down  to  about  B.C.  700;  Mid  the 
MerronadiB.  down  to  b.c.  540.  The  dates  are  still  undecided,  the  death 
of  Crosnis  buing  sometimes  placed  in  554.  The  two  first  of  these 
dynasties  are  almost  wholly  mythical :  real  history  commencos  with  the 
third.  The  first  of  this  race,  Qyges,  B.C.  713,  instituted  an  aggresive 
poHcy  against  the  Qreeks  of  the  sea-coaat^  waging  war  with  Miletus  and 
Smyrna,  and  capturing  Colophon.  His  successor  Ardys,  u.C.  678,  car- 
ried on  the  war,  and  captured  Friene.  The  latter  part  oif  his  reign  was 
disturbed  by  the  Cimmerian  invasion.  Alyatt«a,  B.C.  617,  expelled  the 
Cimmerians,  and  extended  his  dominion  as  tar  as  the  Hdys,  where  he 
came  in  contact  with  Cyaiares :  he  also  conquered  most  of  the  Greek 
oitiea.  The  tomb  of  Alyattea,  which  Herodotua  (i,  3vt)  describes  as  only 
inferior  to  the  mouuments  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  ia  still  extant.  It  is 
an  immense  mound  of  earth  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  In 
the  centre  a  sepulchral  chamber  has  been  recently  discovered. 
Crteaua,  n.c.  560,  raiaed  the  power  of  the  Lydian  throne  to  its  highast 
pitch  of  greatness,  his  authority  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Ualya 
being  undisputed.  He  was  conquered  by  Cyrua^  and  his  territories 
added  to  the  Persian  empire ;  and  thenceforth  the  bistory  of  Lydia 
is  involved  in  that  of  the  peninsula  generally. 

•  FhiEbl 
Qui  tripodas,  Clarii  lanroa,  qui  rtdera  Bpntit — Vibo.  .fin.  ilL  SiS. 

Mihl  Delphica  Ullus 
Et  Cliro..  ct  Tenedtw,  Pataraaaque  regis  servlt— Ov.  JCri.  1.  SIS. 
HmcB  Clarim  i«  an  appropriate  epithet  of  a  poet  :— 

N»  tantom  Clario  Ljrde  dtlocCa  poeta.— Oir,  jyiH.  1.  e,  1. 
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8L  Pauii  Thnob.— St.  Paul's  fii«t  visit  to  Lydia  ocouired  in  tba 
Bourse  of  his  aeoond  spoiitolicsl  journey,  when  he  touched  at  EpheBua 
OD  his  return  from  Qreeca:  on  that  occeston  his  Btay  icas  but  short 
{Arte  rriii.  19-21).  On  hie  third  journey  he  must  hftva  travsriwd 
LydiB  on  hie  way  from  Fhrygia  to  EpheauB.  The  route  he  pursued  it  a 
matter  of  ooiyscture :  u  be  probably  never  visited  ColoBas,  he  may 
hare  descended  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  and  orossed  from  Sardis  to 
EphaauB.  He  remained  m  Epheaus  three  yeara,  during  vrhich  he  ap- 
pears, from  expreesions  in  hia  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiuis,  to 
have  paid  a  abort  visit  to  Corintb.  At  the  conclusion  of  bis  visit  he 
went  DOrtbwardfl,  probably  by  sea,  to  Troaa  (Acta  lix.). 

S  21.  Off  the  coast  of  Ljdia  liea  tiie  impovtant  island  of  Chioi, 
S<do,  separated  from  tiie  mainland  by  a  cbannel  5  mites  in  width. 
Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  32  miles ;  its  width  varies  from  18 
to  8  miles ;  and  its  area  is  400  square  miles,  or  about  thrice  the  area 
of  tiie  Isle  of  Wight.  The  whole  island  is  rooky  and  miaven ; '  the 
mountains  of  the  northern  portion  rise  t«  a  great  height,  and  form  a 
striking  object  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  most  valuable 
productioliB  wei-e  the  wine'  which  the  Tioman  writers  describe  as 
"  viuum  arvisium,"  and  the  gum-mastic  produced  from  the  len- 
liBCUfl  tree.  The  Chian  women  were  famed  for  beauty.  The  highest 
summit  in  Uie  island  was  named  Pelinieus,  Mount  Elias ;  the  chief 
promonl«Ties  ware  Posidium,  Mastico,  on  tie  S.,  Phante^  on  the  W., 
'  and  Meliena,  S.  Sicolo,  on  the  N.W.  The  oldest  inhabitants  were 
either  Pelasgi  or  Leleges ;  settlers  from  Crete,  Euba»,  and  Caria, 
afterwards  entered.  The  chief  town,  also  named  Chios,  stood  on 
the  eastern  coast,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  capital ;  no  remains 
of  anti^nity  have  been  foimd  there.  Delphir.ium,  on  the  same 
coast,  was  a  strong  position. 


N*™,  M  ♦„^<«,  lirV  J^  ip^^if'  ft<wr«, 

•  QuoChimnpretioaidum 

Uercemui:                                         Hob.  Cam.  • 

ii:.  IS.  1 

J. 

At  Hrmo  lingoi  oonclnaiu  ulrSque 
Soavlort  ot  Chic  aota  ri  commiitaFslenii  mI.-Id.  S.J 

;.  1. 1.  ; 

2S. 

is  ili«fer»iil  i 

Clnid  HM  TlM  ChlM  t— Hob.  Xii.  1-  11,1. 

C^iudDrte  tirer  hno,  pnei,  BCTphoa 

Et  Chto  TiM,  aot  LMbit-lD.  ^od.  II.  »S. 

The^  or  China  •»  eelebcated  by  Martial  :— 

Cbia  eenl  slnulis  Bsccbo,  qncm  B^Ha  mlsit 

Ipsa  menrn  sanm  portit  et  ipsa  .ai™.-iiil.  M. 

Nam  mm,  qqa  novit  pnngere,  Chia  »pit.-TlL  IS. 

'  rhB  gnft  ot  PhanB  waa  huned : — 

Kei  ^iK  Phaniana.— Viao.  Otorg.  ii,  M. 
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liulorg, — Ckloa  vas  t.  member  of  tlie  Ionian  cnnfederatioD,  and  held 
a  couBpicuouB  place  na  a  maritime  powar  until  the  loaiaa  revi^t,  wlieu 
it  became  eubjodt  to  Persia, 
and  reroained  in  that  posi- 
tion until  the  battle  of 
JMjcale,  B.C.  i79,  when  it 
jomed  Athens,  and  ve- 
luaiued  among  ita  aiiiee 
volted,  and  wna  in  conae- 
qjence  devastated.  Iteided 
witli  the  RomaoB  in  the 
uoin  of  cuiK.  Syrian     an.l     Mithridafic 

'  woj-a.  and  was  gifted  with 
freedom  in  reward  for  ita  fidelity.  Cliioa  claimed  Homer  as  one  of  her 
sons,  and  gtive  birth  to  the  hiatorian  Theopompua,  and  the  poets  Theo- 

§  22.  The  important  ialand  of  Bamos,  Same,  ia  situated  just  oppo- 
site the  point  where  Lydia  and  Caria  meet,  and  ia  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  channel  leas  than  a  mile  in  widti,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Mycale.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  ia  about 
25  milea ;  its  breadth  is  very  variable.  The  island  is  covered  with 
mountains  of  gi'eat  elevation,  rendering  Samos  a  very  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape.  It  is  to  this  that  it  owes  its  name  Samos, 
"  ft  height."  The  iskifld  was  productive  to  a  proverb,  aud  famed  for 
its  dried  grapes  and  other  fruits.  It  possessed  a  slene  used  for 
polishing  gold,  and  its  earthenware  was  so  prized  at  Rome  that  the 
title  "  Samian  ware"  was  transferred  to  the  red  luatroua  pottery  ol 
the  Boman  manufacturera.  He  general  name  for  the  mountain 
range  which  traverses  the  island  was  AmpBlns.  It  culminates  in  a 
height  mimed  CercSteua,  Kerkis,  at  an  elevatjon  of  4725  feet,  and 
terminates  in  the  promontories  of  Posidlum  iu  the  E.,  and  Can- 
tJiarium  in  the  W.  The  original  inhabitants  were  Carians  and 
Leiegea.  Colonics  of  .Solians  from  Lesbos,  and  lonians  from  Epi- 
daums,  afterwards  settled  on  it.  The  principal  town,  also  named 
Samos,  was,  situated  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain,  at 
the  olJier  end  of  which  stood  the  famed  tempie  of  Juno.'  Under 
Polycratefl  it  raeked  as  the  greatest  *  city  in  the  world ;  its  harbour 
protected  by  a  double  mole,  and  an  immense  tunnel  which  formed 

'  Hence  the  affection  nitb  which  Juno  -naa  Duppowd  to  r^ard  the  ialand. 
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ui  aqueduct,  were  tlie  moat  rcinarkabla  objects  in  it.  ITie  towii 
lay  partly  on  the  plain,  partly  od  the.  slopes  uf  the  hills  that  back 
it,  on  one  of  which,  namtd  Astypalsa,  the  citadel  was  posted.  The 
flieatre  and  a  portioo  of  the  walls  alone  remain.  The  temple  of 
Juno  was  of  enormous  size — 346  feet  long  and  189  broad,  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  decorated  with  statues  and  paintings.  It  was  burnt 
by  the  Persians ;  and,  after  its  restoratioa,  plundered  by  the  pirates 
in  the  Hithfidatic  War,  by  Verrea,  and  by  M.  Antony. 

HitUyry. — Samoa  waa  at  on  early  period  famed  for  its  commarsial 
enterprisa,  and  wkb  an  inQueutial  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
Under  Polycrates  (B.C.  532)  it  became  the  greatest  Oreek  maritime 
power,    and    entai'ed    into 
commercial  relations    with 
Egypt.     After  hia  death  it 
became  subject   to  Persia,  / 
and  remained  so  until  tlie  U 
battle  of  MycalB,   B.C.  479,  h 
after      which      it      joined  y 
.   Athena,    and   ailhered    to  \ 
that    power    tlirough    the 
Peloponneaian     War.       In 

the   Syrian    wars   it    sided  Coin  of  Soinoe. 

with      Antiochus      against 

Bome  ;  in  the  Uitbridatic  it  adopted  a  similar  poUcy.  It  was  united 
with  the  province  of  Asia  B.C.  fl4.  lt«  prosperity  gradually  decnyed 
under  the  Romaa  emperors.  Samoa  was  the  birth-place  at  the  philo- 
Bophera  Pythagoras '  and  Melissus,  and  the  poeta  Asius,  Ch(£rilus,  and 

g  33.  The  small  island  of  Tiyra,  Jpsara,  lies  about  (i  miles  from 
the  N.W.  point  of  Chios,  and  the  (Eani«»  between  Chios  and  the 
mainland.  lelmi  or  learla.'  Nikaria,  is  10  miles  distant  from 
Samoa,  and  may  he  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  elevated  cliain 
which  forms  that  island.  It  extends  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  with  a 
length  of  about  17  miles.  Its  inhabitants  were  originally  Milesians, 
but  it  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Samlans.  It  possessed  the  tJDwns 
of  Isti,  QiuoB,  and  Drepfinum,  or  Dracfinum — ^the  latter  situated  near 
tiie  promontory  of  the  same  name  at  the  E.  end  of  the  island.  The 
surrounding  sea  was  named  Icarium  Mare. 
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AsiK  MiHOB  (continued). — Cabta,  I.tcia,  Paufiiiua,  Ciucia. 

Ill-  Cabia.  §  1.  BoundarieB.  g  2.  Mouataius,  bays,  and  promon- 
toriea.  §  3.  BJTers.  g  4.  InbabitimtB,  §  5.  Towns;  history. 
§  6,  Cob,  Caljninft,  &c.  §  7,  Rhodes,  §  8.  Carpathui  '" 
Ltcia.  §  9.  BouDduieB.  §  10.  Mountaine,  rivera,  &c.  g 
habitiintB.  §  12.  Towns ;  history.  V.  Paufhilia.  §  13.  Bouu- 
<laries.  g  14.  Rivers,  &c.  g  15.  Inhabitants;  townB  ;  history, 
VI.  CiuciA,  §  16.  Boundaries, 
t^ns;  passes,  g  19.  Coast.  §  20.  Rivers,  g  21.  InhabitantE. 
g  22.  Towns;  history,  g  23.  Cyprus;  e^eral  featuiea.  g  24. 
Physicsl  features,     g  25.  Towns;  hiatorj. 

III.  Caria. 
§  X.  Oaria  occupied  the  eouth-weet  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  hj  the  sea,  cu  the  N.  by  Measogis 
dividing  it  from  Lydia,  and  on  the  E.  b;  the  river  Gkucus  and 
Lycia.  Though  generally  a  mountainous  country,  it  containB  some 
extensive  valleys  and  a  great  deal  of  rich  land  in  the  basin  of  the 
Hieander.  The  Pertea,  or  southern  district,  is  a  beautiful  country, 
and  contuna  some  fertJle  tracts.  Timber  ia  ahnndant,  and  the 
CCTintry  produced  good  grain  and  fruits,  the  fig '  aad  the  olive.    The 

<  Dried  figi  wen  nsmed  O 
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climite  varies  with  the  varying  altitude :  the  hi^best  tracta  am 
oold  and  wiotry,  while  it  is  hot  Id  the  lower  grounds.  The  former 
supplied  pasturage  for  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  even  non  the  grijen 
slopes  near  Alabanda  are  covered  with  flocks.  The  wool  of  Miletns 
and  the  wine  of  Cnidus  were  the  chief  exports.  The  limestone  of 
the  country  fumished  excellent  building-material, 

§  2.  The  mountain-ranges  ofCariaaro  connected  with  the  Taurus 
system.  The  watershed  which  divides  the  basin  of  the  Meander 
from  the  Calbis  and  the  other  streams  that  seek  the  Mediterranean, 
is  marked  by  a  range  which  emanates  from  Cadmos  in  the  N.E.  angle 
of  the  provinoe,  and  which  takes  first  a  southerly  and  then  a 
westerly  direction,  terminating  in  the  peninsula  of  Halicamassns : 
near  the  southern  coast  the  ridge  was  named  Lide,  From  this  range 
lateral  ridges  strike  off  towards  the  N.W.,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mfeander,  and  form  the  valleys  in  which  its  tributitrics  flow;  the 
moat  westerly  of  these  was  named  Latnms,'  tcrmiuating  in  the 
subordinate  ridge  of  Orlaui  ^ear  Miletus.  The  sea-coast  is  irregular ; 
the  Latmlciu  Sinus  once  extended  inland  to  the  roots  of  the  hills,  but 
has  long  since  been  filled  up  by  the  alluvium  of  the  Ifeander : 
between  Grion  and  Lide  lies  the  Tasini  Hn.,  Oiil/ <^  Mandelyah, 
with  a  much  indented  line  of  coast:  between  Lide  and  the  high 
gmimd  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus,  the  deep  inlet  named 
Oeramleus  Sin.>  O.  of  Bwlnim :  and  on  the  other  side  of  Cnidus  tlie 
irregular  gulf  in  front  of  the  isle  of  Syme,  containing  the  three 
lesser  bays  named  BnlMMius,  Behwnot,  and  Thynmlss.  The  penin- 
sulas form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  outline  of  Caria:  Utat 
cfli  which  Miletus  stood  was  of  a  triangular  shape,  the  southern 
point  forming  the  promontory  of  Posldinm;  tho  peninsub  of  Ilali- 
camassua  narrowed  at  the  point  where  the  town  stood,  and  again 
expanding  ended  in  the  promontories  of  Zephyrinm,  ftrtjiinlsisi  and 
TaiiLsrlain;  the  pcninsuU  of  Cnidus  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  no- 
where more  than  10  miles  broad,,  and  terminates  in  the  promontory 
of  Tilopium,  Crio :  it  is  contracted  to  a  narrow  neck  in  two  places, 
viz.  at  the  point  where  it  conneol«  with  the  mainland,  and  midway 
at  the  Bubassius  Sinus  i  there  is  thus  a  double  peninsula,  to  which 
Herodotus  (i.  174)  gives  the  distinctive  names  of  the  Triopian  and 
the  Bybassian,  and  it  was  at  tho  junction  of  these  two  that  the 
Cnidians  cut  their  canal  in  the  Persian  War.  The  peninsula  on  the 
eMtem  side  of  the  bay  of  Schcenua  is  formed  by  a  ridge  named 
{"hcsnix,  which  temunates  in  CTnossnna,  "  the  Bog's  tmnb,"  now 
C.  Volpo:  lastly,  another  peninsula  is  formed  between  the  Calbis 

^  LMmiu  wmi  Om  Fabled  aceat  of  IHuu'h  Interrleva  with  EndymloA,  to  wboB 
(be  cptthrt  ZoliMu  1*  heuM  ifpUad  liy  ili*  lAtta  poeH  {Or.  IHit.  ILIMj  Tal 
nHe.vUi.3S:  SWt.«Ui.UL4,40). 
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Uld  the  Gulf  of  Qlaocoa,  which  tenniiuktefi  in  the  promontoiy  of 
TfJiHnm  or  AitonUnn.  The  Bc«nery  aLoug  the  coaat  ia  very  Goe, 
the  rooks  in  nuny  placet  riaing  abruptly  from  the  sea. 

J  3.  The  chief  river  of  Caria  in  the  Ibnndar.  Meir.dtr,  which  rises 
near  Ceheiue  in  Phrygia,  having  its  sources  in  a  la^e,  whence  issues 
also  me  of  its  tribntaries,  the  Maisyafi  :  its  course  takes  a  sontb- 
vestera  direction,  skirting  the  southern  Hlopea  of  the  range  of 
HeaaogiB,  and  is  renurkahle  for  its  extreme  tortaousness,'  whence 
the  term  "  to  msEander"'  owes  its  origin.  The  stream  is  deep,  hut 
not  hroad  ;  it  frequently  overflows  its  hanks,  and  carries  down  an 
inunense  amount  of  depcait. 

Ths  less  important  streiuiu  were,  for  the  moat  port,  tributaries  of 
the  Hsander :  on  its  right  bank  it  rvceiieB  the  laUlaiu,  which  joins  it 
near  Magnesia,  and  the  Gnshi,  which  flowed  by.Prione;  on  its  left 
bank,  the  Ordnni  or  XotymiM,  Hagitik ;  the  Eariniiis,  Uarpa ;  and  the 
Kanyas,  lUtina,  which  rises  near  Stratoaicea.  uid  joins  the  Hsaauder 
opIMBite  to  Tmllea.  Ws  have  yet  to  notioe  the  Calbll  or  iBitns,  Tata*, 
which  rises  in  Mount  Cadmus,  and,  flowing  to  the  S.,  joins  the  Uodi- 
terranean  near  Caunua. 

§  4,  Caria  was  occupied  by  the  foUowinH  races — the  Carians,  who 
beheved  themaelvea  to  bo  autochthonous,  hut,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  were  Hnigrants  from  Crete — the  Ctiuniana,  who  may  have 
been  allied  to  them,  and  who  were  settled  on  tUe  south  coast — and 
the  Hellenic  races  of  the  Tomana  and  Dorians,  thn  fonner  of  whom 
occupied  the  western  coast  as  &r  as  the  laaian  bay,  while  the  latter 
held  the  promontories  of  Halioamassus  and  Cnidus,  The  Oarians 
are  represented  as  a  warlike  race,'  serving  as  mercenaries  under  any 
(Mie  who  was  willing  to  pay  them.  Thtdr  langut^e  differed  from 
that  of  the  Greek  settlers,' although  the  two  people  probably  became 
intermixed.  The  southern  coast  between  these  peninsulas  and  the 
Calbis  was  designated  Penea,  or  more  fuUy  Penea  Bbodioijuu,  as  it 
oQoe  belonged  to  llhodes. 

§  5.  Caria  possessed  some  of  the  moat  floarishing  and  magnificent 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  Miletus,  the  metropolis  of  Ionia, 


>  Nob  aecna  en  UqnMiia  PbrygU*  Ueuidnis  in  tnit 
Ijidlt,  et  uaUgno  lapni  Teflnltque  floitque : 
Occtxrrenaque  eibl  vcutons  upicit  nQdu : 
£t  Dime  9A  foDtca,  Diinc  in  man  Tenaa  apertum, 
Inoertu  eictceC  iqnu.  Ot.  MM.  vlll.  163. 
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B  power  of  Weatern  A^ia — Mylaaa,  the  ancient 
Cftpitol  of  Caria— Halicamassus,  the  grapitest  of  the  Dorian  colonics 
T-Tralles  and  Alabanda,  which,  passed  into  a  proverb  for  wealth  and 
luxury — and  Cuidua,  a  seat  both  of  commerce  and  art.  Host  of 
these  towns  poBsesaad  huildings  of  celebrity:  we  may  instance  the 
temple  of  Branchidae  near  Miletua,  the  Mausoleum  at  HalicamassuB, 
and  the  .temple  of  Labranda  nc:ar  Myio^a.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
following  less  important  towns  bad  magnificent  temples— Magnesia, 
Aphrodisiaa,  and  Euromus ;  while  others  can  ^ow  (o  this  day  the 
mmnina  of  fine  theatres  and  other  public  buildings.  These  icwoa 
and  works  of  art  testify  to  the  estent  of  Greek  influence  in  this  ' 
country ;  with  the  exception  of  Mylasa,  indeed,  they  all  claimed  a 
Greek  origin.  Three  towns  belonging  to  the  Ionian  confederacy— 
Prifine,  Myus,  and  Miletus — were  grouped  on  the  shores  of  the 
Latmian  bay  :  they  decayed  through  natural  causes,  the  alluvium 
of  the  Mteander  gradu^ly  tu  raitig  the  bay  into  a  pestilential  marsh  : 
the  two  former  ceased  to  esist  even  in  olassital  times :  Miletus 
survived  until  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  period  of  iU  commercial 
greatness  terminated  with  its  capture  by  the  Persians,  B.C.  494. 
The  Dorian  t«wiis  were  situated  on  the  southern  peninsulas ;  the 
position  of  Halicamassus  was  one  of  great  natural  strength,  and  it 
became,  during  the  Persian  period,  the  virtual  capital  of  Caria  :  it 
fell  after  its  capture  by  Alexander.  Cnidus  was,  from  its  central 
position,  the  metropolis  of  the  Dorian  confederacy,  and  flourished 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  few  tovms  rose  under 
the  Seleucidie :  they  were  situated  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Mteander : 
Antiochia,  StratcnicSa,  and  probably  Aphiodiaiaa,  belong  to  this 
period :  Oicse  towns  continued  to  exist  under  the  later  Boman, 
empire.  The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  seems  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  wealth  of  the  towns  of  the  interior  :  Tralles, 
Alabanda,  and  Mylaaa,  were  all  surrounded  by  remarkably  fertile 
districts.  We  shall  describe  these  towns  in  their  order  from  N,  to  S. 
taking  firstly  those  which  stood  on  or  near  the  sea-coast,  and 
secondly,  those  of  the  interior. 

I.  Magneiia  atoed  on  the  Letfaeeus,  a  abort  diatance  froin  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mceauder,  BUrrounded  by  a  plain  of  great  fertility.  Origi- 
nally an  j£alian  town,  it  was  destroyed  by  ^e  Ciutnterians  about 
B.C.  726,  end  wa»  re-oocupied  by  Milesian  ooloniatB  ;  it  is  known  as  the 
reeidence  of  ThemiatocleB,  and  sa  poaBeBaing  a  splendid  temple  of 
ArtenuB  Leucophryne,  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  at  laek-btaar. 
Pritoe  wao  well  situated  on  the  terraced  slope  of  Mycale,  and  in  ancient 
timea  atood  immediately  on  the  coaat  of  the  Bay  of  Latmus,  &om 
which,  faowever,  ^t  waa  removed  a  distance  of  40  atadea  even  in 
Strabo's  time  by  the  alluvial  deposita  of  the  Mraander,  The  two  porta, 
which  it  originally  poaeeasad,  were  thus  filled  up,  and  the  town  early 
lunk  into  iaaignificance.  It  was  the  hirth-plaoe  of  Bias.  BemauiBofit 
eitet  near  Swmoon,  particularly  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Atbena 
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Qjs,  was  on  the  Boutbarn 
8  mouth :  it  wks  ods  of 
thfl  towns  given  to  ThemietocleB  b;  the  Peraiiui   king:  it  wag  after- 
wards connected  with  Miletus,  which  filial;  received  its  inhabitaute. 
KiUttu  occupied  a  peainsnU  at  the  soutbern  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Latuius  ;  it  consistet^f  au  inner  and  an  outer  dty,  with  their  separate 
fortificationa,    and    four    bar- 
bours,    which   were  protected 
□n  the  seasidebvLadeond  the 
other  islands  which  formed  the 
Tragaseean  group.  Down  to  the 
period    of  the   Ionian   revolt, 
,  B.C.  494,  Uiletus  enjoyed  the 

highest  eommeroial  prosperity, 
and  planted  its  colonies  along 
Coin  of  Mllotoi.  the  shores  of  the  .^gffian,  the 

Hellespont,  the  f^opontis, 
and  the  Euxine ;  it  wu  exposed  to  contests  with  the  Lydiau  kings 
Ardys,  Sadyattea,    and  Alyattes,    and  ultimately  yielded  to  Croesus, 


>,  when  the  city  was  plnndered  and  its  inhabitants  remoyed 
1,  it  was  subject  to  I'ersia  until  the  battle  of  Mycale,  B.C.  479, 
became  independent,  and  joined  Athens,  with  wbiob  it  was 
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ooQUOoted  until  DBarly  tha  end  of  the  Peloponnetuaii  War.  In  B.C.  3S4 
it  was  tttkeu  tad  piirtlj  destrojed  by  Aleiander.  St.  Faiil  visitud  it 
on  his  return  from  Macedonia.  MiletuB  holds  a  conapicuoiu  place  in 
Greek  literature,  aa  the  birth-place  of  the  uhiloeephcrs  ThaleB,  Anaii- 
mander,  and  Amudmenes.  and  of  tbe  hiatonans  Cadmus  and  Hecatffius,^ 
ItB  manufactureB  of  furniture,  woollen  doths,  and  carpetB,"  were  also 
celebrated.  At  BTBnohldn,  or  Didjma,  1^  miles  S.  of  Hiletiie,  and 
about  3  miles  inland  frcm  From.  Posidium,  was  the  famous  temple  ol 
Apollo  DidymeuB,  with  an  oracle,  which  was  consulted  alike  b;  louiaiis 
and  jEoliana,  aa  well  aa  by  foreignera  :  the  tinga  Crcesua  of  Lydia  and 
Neooa  of  Egypt  paid  reverence  to  it.  The  temple  wbb  destroyed  by  tbe 
Persians,  B.C.  49-),  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Milesians  on  an 
enormous  scale.  A  road  called  the  "sacred  way,"  lined  with  seated 
statmea  led  to  it  from  the  sea.  Only  two  columns  now  reoiain;  tbe 
net  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  Tbe  length  of  the  temple  was  3U4,  and  its 
breadth  1 65  feet ;  in  point  of  aiiw  it  ranked  next  to  tbe  great  temple 
oi  Diana  at  Epheaus.  lutnt,  Asm  KaUiti,  on  a  small  island  close  to 
tbe  north  coast  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  bad  a  mixed  population  of 
Qreak  settlen,  whose  chief  occupaiioa  was  fishing.  It  was  taken  by 
tlie  LacedEcnionians  in  the  Peloponoeaian  War,  and  waa  besieged  by  the 
la*t  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

KUloamassuB,  BudTum.  was  situated  on  the  Ceramian  Oulf,  iind  was 
i-egardsd  aa  the  largeat  and  strongest  city  in  all  Caria.  Its  principal 
wropolis  was  named  Salmlcis  after  a  well  near  it,  whose  waters  were 
supposed  to  liave  an  enervating  influence.'  It  pussessed  two  harbours, 
Ihe  entrance  to  the  larger  one  being  guarded  by  a  pier  on  each  aide. 
The  most  reranrkable  building  was  the  MaueoJeum  erected  to  the 
memory  of  SUiiaolus  by  his  widow  Artenaiaia  (B.C.  352) ;  it  waa 
nituated  in  the  centre  of  tbe  town.  HalicamBasos  originally  belonged 
to  tbe  Dorian  confederacy,  but  was  expelled  from  it :  it  became  subject 
to  Persia,  and.  at  tbe  same  time,  the  seat  of  a  tyranny  founded  by 
Lygdamia,  and  carried  on  by  Artemisia,  who  fought  at  Salamis  :  this 
dynasty  gradually  established  its  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Caria. 
HalicamasHUa  waa  beaieged  by  Alexander,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  acropolia,  waa  taken  and  destroyed.  It  was  tbe  birth-place  of  the 
bistoriana  DionyeiAis  and  Herodotus.  The  remiuns  of  Ilalicamaasus 
coouatofthe  ancient  polygonal  walls,  which  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  part  of  a  mole  on  tbe  E,  aide  of  tbe  harbour,  tbe  found:.- 
tinns  of  a  lai-ge  Ionic  temple,  and  of  a  Doric  colonnade  near  the  Mauei  - 
leum,  and  some  cemeteries  outside  the  walls.    The  Mausoleum  *  itself 
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Ib  eorreotly  dpgcribed  by  Plin;  as  having  been  a  quaitrangul&r  building 
Bumimdod  by  36  calumiu  and  Bunoounted  by  a  py  nuoid,  which  was 
crowned  with  a  colossal  group  of  a  chariot  with  four  honea.  The 
height  of  the  whole  edifice  was  140  ft.  aod  its  circamference  411.  It 
was  decorated  with  BColptureB  in  relief,  exeouted  in  Parian  marble  um 
of  the  highest  merit.  The  eita  of  the  Haiuoleum  nas  explored  in  1857 
by  Mr.  C.  Newton,  who  discovered  two  olosaal  figures,  ooe  of  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  Msuaolus  himself,  the  hslves  ottwo  horsee 
fonniDR  a  portion  of  the  crowning  group,  some  slabs  of  the  frieze, 
several  liona,  and  other  interesting  objecta.  These  objeotB  are  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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llan  or  Cnldua,  and  Chan  of  Ibe  sdJntDlng  Cout. 
Cnidui   stood    at    the    very    extremity    of  the   peninsula    aJready 
rieaoribed  aa   tenninating  in    Prom.   Triopiuro :    a  portion  of  it  was 
built  on  the  mainland,  and  a  portion  on  an  island  which  was  joined 
to  it  by  a  causeway.     The  island  sheltered  the  two  harbours  which 
lay  on  each  aide  of  the  causeway,   tho  larger  of  them,  on  the  south 
lide,    being  protected    by  moles  of  gi'oat  strength.    .  CniduB    was  a 
metabOT  of  the 'Dorian  con- 
federacy,  the   membere  of 
which  met  at  the  temple  of 
the    Triopian    ApoUo.     It 
I    Burrendered  to  the  Persian 
'    general    HarpsgUB,    in    tba 
'    time  of  Gyros,  and  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Athenians  in 
the       Peloponnesian     War- 
ColDDrCiildns.  Conon    defeated  the    Lace- 

dsmonian  fleet  under  Pis- 
■nder  near  it,  b.g.  3f>4.  Coidua  had  considerable  trade,  and  pro- 
duoed  many  eminent  men — EudoiuB,  Cteeias,  and  AgatharcidcB- and 
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(squired  some  Femarkabla  works  of  art,  poftioularlf  the  atatoe  of 
Aphrodite  by  PraziteleB,  and  othera  which  were  get  up  at  Olympia 
and  Delphi.  The  wonhip  of  Tenas*  waa  prevaleot  at  CuJduB. 
Canau,  in  Penea,  stood  on  the  banka  of  a  small  atream  now  called 
Koi-gei,  which  oommimicatea  with  a  lake  about  10  miles  from  the  sea  : 
It  is  fi^uentl;  mentioned  in  bistary  :  it  was  talien  by  Ftolnm;,  B.C. 
309  ;  it  was  subsequentlj  giTen  by  the  Komans  to  tbe  Bliodians,  taken 
from  them,  B.C.  1 67,  but  a^in  ratored  to  tJiem  :  it  was  the  birth-place 
of  Protogenes  the  psjnter. 

2.  Trdlei  <  stood  on  the  slope  of  UsMOgis,  not  far  from  the  21  Ee- 
ander,  aod  was  oentrallj  situated  at  a  point  where  roads  from  the  S., 
E.,  and  W.  ooDTei^ed.  Its  origin  is  nnoertajn,  some  assigning  its 
foundatiun  to  the  Arglvee,  others  to  the  Pelasgiane.  The  place  was 
chiefly  famous  far  the  wealth  of  ita  inhabitants,  derived  partly  &om 
the  fertility  of  the  Burrounding  district,  parti;  from  its  commercial  im- 
portance. Eitenrive  ruins  of  it  exlHt  at  OJ^iuiel  ^lasar.  Alahanda 
was  situated  about  18  miles  S.  of  Tndles,  and  was  alao  a  place  of  great 
wealth  and  luiur;  :  under  the  Boman  empire  it  beoome  the  seat  of  a 
Contentui  Juridicus,  or  eoart-huuse;  its  site  is  auppoaed  to  be  at 
Anib-Hifir  on  the  Morsjas,  where  are  the  remuns  of  a  temple  and 
other  buildings.  MjUw  was  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  not  far  fi-am 
the  head  of  the  laasian  Bay,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  whioJi  yielded 
the  beautiful  white  marble,  ont  of  which  the  town  was  built :  Phjecus 
•erred  as  Un  port.  The  town  boasted  a  high  antiijuity,  and  possessed 
two  splendid  temples,  one  of  which  stood  in  the  village  of  Labiaiula, 
and  was  connected  with  the  town  by  a  Via  Sacra  about  S  niUee  loug. 
Its  resistance  to  Philip,  the  aon  of  Damatrius,  is  the  only  historical 
event  of  interest  connected  with  it.  The  remains  at  Meliuio  coosiat 
of  a  marble  amhway,  the  Testigea  of  a  theatre,  and  ranges  of  columnB. 
The  temple  at  Labniiida  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  Stratius,  and  was  of 
immense  mze :  it  w»a  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  plane  treea.  it  was 
situated  in  the  muuntsins  between  Mylasa  and  Alabanda,  where  exten- 
sive ruins  have  been  fotind.  Aphndiiiw  stood  on  the  Moeynus,  S.  of 
the  MEeander,  not  far  distant  from  the  eastern  border  :  it  was  a  very 
large  and  fine  dty,  as  the  rnina  at  Ghera  testify,  particularly  those  of 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  ;  of  its  hiatory  we  know  nothing  beyond  the 
&ct  that  under  the  Romane  it  became  a  free  city.  AnttaaLla,  sur- 
oamed  "  od  Ma^ndrum,"  stood  on  the  Hoeynue,  and  was  named  after 
Antiochis,  the  mother  of  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleiicus.  Cn.  Hanlius  en- 
camped here.  B.C.  189,  on  his  way  to  Oalatia  :  the  supposed  remaons, 
about  3  milea  8,E.  of  Kayvja,  are  inoonaiderable.  SttBtonicta,  S.E. 
of  Uylaaa,  derived  ita  name  &om  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Antiochun 
Soter,  who  founded  it,  proliablj  on  the  site  of  the  more  ascisnt  Idrias. 
Uithndates  redded  tjiere  :  at  a  later  penod  its  resistance  to  Labif  nun 


Qua  sanctiuD  Idalium,  Synwque  apertos, 
Qusque  Ancoiu,  Cnlduinque  uwulinouiD, 
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O  TennB,  rrgins  Cnidl  PaphliiDa.  Hoi.  Carm.  i.  SO,  I. 

s  WH  much  ftrtqoented  ij  the  inUkMtanla  o[  Tralln  and  Alabandi  :- 
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iittnicted  ths  tintiee  nf  the  Romans  to  it,  and  Hadriao  took  it  under  bii 
npecinl  care.  The  remaing  at  Eski-Hinar  are  very  oiteniiye:  BODie 
columns  etill  stand  erect,  and  the  theatre  atill  preserves  its  seaia  and 
a  port  of  the  proaceniuJC, 

Among  the  leas  important  towns  we  may  briefly  notice— (I.)  on  the 
sea-cooat,  Hsraalsa,  whoae  agnomen  "  ad  Latmum,"  aufficienti;  explains 
its  poaitioQ — Barjylift,  an  the  Bay  of  laaaua,  which  was  aometimBB 
named  after  it  Bargylieticua,  once  oocupied  by  a  garrison  of  I'bilip  III. 
of  Macedonia— Cuyanda,  on  an  ishind  affthe  north  coaat  of  the  Hali- 
camainian  psnineula — Xyndni,  a  few  miles  west  of  Halicarnasaus, 
strongly  fortified,  and  possessing  a  good  hBrbour,  probably  at  Qumiihiu 
— Fvd&HA,  probably  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ki^oamassian  peninsula, 
where  the  Persians  were  defeated  in  the  Ionian  revolt — FhyioiU,  on 
the  coast  of  Pertea,  with  a  magnificeut  harbour,  now  called  Marmorice, 
whence  communication  with  Rhodas  was  maintained— Lorjhna,  near 
Cape  Cynofisema,  supposed  to  ba  at  Port  Aplolheca,  whore  walls 
and  several  towprs  rfiow  that  a  strong  ploo*  once  oiisted — Caljnda, 
near  the  borders  of  Lycia,  about  7  miles  fi'om  the  sea.  and  probably 
on  the  Calbis,  though  its  site  has  not  been  made  out.  (3.)  In  the  interior 
— If  Jia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mnander,  at  SuUan-HisioT,  where  ai-e  the 
renwiiu  of  a  theatre  with  the  rows  of  seats  almost  entire,  an  amphi- 
theatre and  other  buildings  ;  a  plaoe  of  liteiwy  distinction — *1W)i^ 
between  Alabanda  and  M^asa,  one  of  the  strongeat  places  in  Caria — 
and  EnrSmiw,  N,W.  of  Hylasa,  at  lahlee,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a 
inagnificent  temple. 

Hifbyry. — The  Cariana  do  not  come  prominently  forward  in  history. 
\tter  they  were  driven  from  the  aea-coast  by  the  Greek  aettiera,  they 
lived  in  villages,  and  farmed  a  confedenition,  the  members  of  which 
met  at  the  temple  of  Zeos  Cbrysaoreus,  on  the  site  of  the  later  Stra- 
tonicea.  Caria  formed  a  portion  of  the  Lydlsn  and  Persian  empires. 
In  the  loniiin  mvolt  it  joined  the  Greeks,  and  after  the  Buppression 
of  the  revolt  it  returned  to  ita  former  masters,  who  OEtabliahed  a 
monarchy,  at  Halicamassus.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiocbna,  the 
Romans  divided  Caria  between  the  kiiu^  of  Fergamua  and  the 
Bhodians.  In  the  year  B.C.  129,  tJie  portion  assigned  to  the  former 
was  added  to  the  provinoe  of  Asia. 

S  6.  The  island  of  Cos '  lies  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  separated  by  a. 
narrow  channel  from  the  HalicamaBsiaa  peninsula,  of  which  it  may 
be  deemed  a  continuatioD.  Its  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  about 
23  miles.  Its  eoil  was  very  prodactive,  and  its  wines  and  oint- 
ment were  well  known  to  the  Romans;'  its  textile  fehrics,  consisting 
of  a  kind  of  gause,'  were  also  celebrated.     The  moat  fertile  portion 
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of  the  idand  was  towaids  the  N.  and  E.,  where  the  ground  wm 
Level :  the  rest  was  monutainous.  The  capital,  &I110  named  Cob, 
\vaa  utuated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  possessed  a 
well  sheltered  roadstead, 
mnch  frequented  by 
the  numeroua  vessels 
which  passed  through 
the  channel  between  the 

island  and   the    main-  CuinurCM. 

land ;  it  was  thus  visited 

by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xii.  1),  It  was  also  famed  for  a  temple  of 
iflsculapius,  to  which  a  school  of  physicians  was  attached.  Cos 
was  a  member  of  the  Dorian  Pentapolia ;  under  the  Romans  it  be- 
came a  free  state.  The  town  was  fortified  by  Alcibiades :  having 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  the  painter  Apelles, 
an,,  the  physician  Hippocrates. 

Between  Cos  and  Icaria  are  the  less  important  islands — Calynuia, 
celebi-ated  for  ita  honey,  but  uo  longer  meriting  the  pnuses  bestowed 
upon  its  foliage,'  being  a  bare  island— Leros,  about  30  miles  S.W.  ol 
Miletus,  colonized  successively  by  Dorians  and  Milesians,'  with  » 
aaootuary  of  Artemis,  whiob  witnessed,  aocoi-ding  to  mythology,  the 
metamorphosis  of  Meleager's  aiaters  intq  guinea-fonts — fatmos,  to 
ihe  N.W.,  interesting  as  the  spot  whither  St.  John  was  banished,  and 
where  he  is  believed  to  have  composed  the  Apocalypse — and  the 
ConniK,  H  group  of  two  larger  and  several  smaller  iBiniide.  Between 
Coa  sod  Rhodes  are  ITltynu,  ot  voicanic  origin,  well  known  for  its 
wine,  its  millstones,  and  its  hot  springs,  occupied  by  a  Dorian  popula- 
tion, with  a  town  ot  which  the  remains  of  the  acropolis  still  exist — 
Tele*,  eelehrated  for  ila  ointment- Bjme,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Siiiuf 
Schienus,  hwb  and  barren,  and  hence  at  times  wholly  dcaei-ted— -and 
Chalata,  off  the  west  coast  of  Rhodes.  These  islands  retain,  with  hut 
slight  variation,  their  ancient  names. 

§  7.  The  hirge  island  ofShadns'  is  distant  about  9  or  10  miles 
from  the  south  coast  of  Caria :  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  45 
miles,  and  its  width  varies  from  20  to  25.     A  range  of  mountains 

SUtIi  umbroui  Caljnuie.  Id.  Arl.  Am.  ii,  61. 

1  Ita  inhabittatB  enjojed  m  onfortunat*  celebrity  (or  their  psti-emt  lli^Binpet, 
icKirdlng  to  the  eabjoineil  VBrses  of  Phocj'ltdei : — 

II^Hn.  ir\iir  XlpatXImir  tui  nprniXftt  AipuK. 

I  The  name  v*g  mpposed  to  be  dorlyeil  from  iitoy.  "  a  roac,"  which  i^p»ra 
aa  the  uUoaal  emblom  im  ttw  cojni. 
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bareiseE  the  lehnA  from  N.  to  S.,  culminaitiog  in  Uount  Atabfilh 
at  a  height  of  4560  feet,  the  veiy  aunuuit  of  which  wne  crowucii 

with     a     temple      61 

~^  Zeus.    Though  gen-- 

rslly  mouQ  UiDoiu,  and 

especially    so     about 

'  the  towns  of  Rhodes 

and  I.iiidiiB,  the  island 

was  very  fertile,    the 

soil    being   rich,  and 

Oofn  of  Rhmif*  the   cbmato    nnrival- 

icd : '  its  wine/  dried 

raisins,  Sgs,  aalfron,  and  oil,  were  much  valtied,  as  alaa  its  marhle, 

sponge,  and  fish;   its   inhabitants  were   skilled   in   the- mannfao- 

ture   of  ships,  arms,  and   military   en^cines:   hence,   even   in   the 

days  -of   Homer,    the    island   obtained    fame    for    great    wealth. 

The  early  inhabitants,  named  Telchines,  enjoyed  a  semi-mythical 

fame  ;  the  race  that  succeeded  them,  the  Heliadie,  were  of  a  similar 

character ;   they   were   followed  by   settlers   from   various  foreign 

countries,  among  whom  the  Dorians  became  dominant,  and  at  length 

gave  a  decidedly  Doric  character  to  the  island.    The  three  most 

ancient  towns,  Lindus,  laiysiis,  and  Canilrus,  which  were  known  in 

tliu  Homeric  age,*  were  members  of  the  Doric  Pentapolia,  along  with 

Cos  and  Cnidus.     The  later  capital,  Rhodus,  was  not  founded  until 

B.C.  408 :  its  rise  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  Lindus  and  lalysus, 

whose  inhabitants  were  removed  thither. 

Bliodiu  was  at  tlie  N.B.  end  of  the  islEind,  and  was  built  in  the  form 
of  an  nmphitheatrs,  on  ground  gradunlly  rising  from  the  shore,  aud 
with  euch  regularity  that  it  was  eaid  to  appear  like  one  bouse.  The 
acropotis  was  posted  at  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  and  there  were  two 
excellent  barboura.  In  addition  to  man;  remarkable  woc^  of  art, 
both  in  aculptuie  and  punting,  Rhodes  boasted  of  one  of  the  seven 
woadere  of  the  world  in  the  brazen  statue  of  Helios,  commonly  known 
as  the  ColoHuiB.  It  was  erected,  i^.o.  280,  by  Chares,  overthrown  by 
an  eai'tbqunke,  B.a.  224,  and  ap-eara  to' have  been  afterwards  restored^ 
its  height  wna  TO  eubita,  and  it  stood  at  the  entmnce  of  one  of  the 
ports.     Rhodes  produced   many  men  oflitemry  amineuce.     St.   Pfliil 
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touched  there  on  bis  voyage  from  Mtkcedonia  to  Miffiniaia.  Lindvi 
stood  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  contained  the  ivvered  etmctuaries  of 
Minerva  and  Hercules :  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Cleohulus,  one  of  tbi^ 
seven  aag^,  and  of  Chares,  the  maker  of  ttio  Colossus  :  the  site  of  the 
town  is  marked  by  the  remains  of  a  theetre,  find  of  many  highly  orna- 
mented tomha.  lalyin*  stood  on  the  northern  coast,  about  T  miles 
from  Rhodes.  Camjnu  was  about  midway  down  the  western  coait ; 
the  Homeric  epithet  ipyir6ns  had  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  soil. 

Hiftoty. — luiodeB  did  not  riae  to  any  politioui  importance  until  afiei 
the  erection  of  ita  capital  in  B.C.  408,  when  the  equally  balanced  state  o( 
its  parties  offered  aii  opening  at  one  time  for  Sparta,  at  another  time  for 
Athens,  acoording  na  the  olii^archical  or  democratical  faction  was  upp«r- 
most.  The  naval  power  of  Rhodea  roae  about  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
and  the  town  distinguished  itself  for  its  reaistance  to  Demetrius 
Foliorcetes  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Rhodes  aided  with  Rome  in 
her  eastern  wars,  and  received  a  portion  of  Caria  in  reward.  In  the 
civil  ware  it  took  the  part  of  Ciraar,-  and,  after  his  death,  resisted 
CaaaiuB,  and  suffered  in  consequence  most  aeverely.  From  this  period, 
B.C.  42,  Bhodes  sunk  in  power,  but  retained  fame  as  a  aeat  of  leamiug. 
In  CoDstantina'a  division,  Rhodes  became  the  -metropolia  of  the  Fro- 
vincia  Inaulamm.  ■ 

§  8.  S,W,  of  Rhodea  lies  Oarp&thiu,  Skarpatito,  which  pve  to  the 
surroimding  sea  tiie  title  of  Ca.rpathium  Mare.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  bare  mountains,  rising  to  a  central  height  of  4000  feet, 
with  a  steep  and  inaccessible  coast.  It  was  originally  a  portion  ot 
Midos'b  kingdom;  it  was  afterwaids  colonized  by  Dorians,  but  seems 
to  have  been  depeadent  on  Rhodes.  It  possessed  four  towns,  of 
'  which  NisyruB  was  the  chief.  The  small  island  of  Casns,  Kaao,  lies 
off  its. southern  extremilj. 

.IV.  Ltoia- 

S  9.  lyda  was  bounded  on.  the  N.W,  by  Caria,  on  the  N,  by 
I'hrygia  and  Piaidia,  on  tlje  N.E,  by  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  Meditorraneaii,  which  also  washes  a  portion  of  its  eastern  and 
western  cooate.  It  is  throughout  a  mountainous  district,  being 
intersected  in  all  direcKoas  by  the  abutberly  branches  of  the  Taurus 
range :  it  was,  nevertheless,  fertile  in  wine,  com,  and  other  pro- 
diiotiona.  The  scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  rich  valleys,  wooded 
mountains,  and  precipitous  crt^s,  ii''ing  beautifully  intermingled. 
Among  the  products  peculiar  fo  Lycia  we  may  notice  a  particularly 
soft  kind  of  sponge  found  at  Antiphellus,  and  a  species  of  chalk  pos- 
sessed of  medicinal  properties.  It  also  contuned  springs  of  naphtha, 
which  attest  its  volcanic  character. 

%  10.  The  prindpal  mountains  in  Lycia  were  named — Desdftla,  on 
I  lie  border  of  Caria-^— Crams  and  Antiotigns,  two  loity  peaks,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  an  elevated  plain,  and  terminating  in  a 
cluster  of  rugged  heights  on  the  western  cosEt,  Cragus  being  the  most 
southerly  of  the  two— Xaiikiftiu,  in  -the  centre  of  the  province,- 
running  from  N.  to  S.  parallel  to  the  river  Xantbus — and  dimtXi 
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on  the  uastcm  cwtst,  the  nnme (meaning  " lailftoi"} buing  origmellj 
applied  toamoiintain  wliichoverlinng  the  sea  ncnr  I'hftsolia  so  closelj, 
that  at  certain  times  the  read  at  its  base  was  iiuposEable,  white  the 
niuuntain  was  surmounted  only  by  a  difficult  paas  T  tlie  name  was 
afterwaida  extended  to  the  whole  vitise  between  Lycia  and  Pamiihyiia. 


Itock-«t  LrctaB  Tomb  (7%il«'i  Aabi  Hlunn). 

A  portion  of  this  mountain  ia  the  QUmEBra,  whieh  Ctesias  describes  as 
having  a  perpetual  flame  issuing  from  it :  this  ia  no  doubt  a  reference 
to  the  inflammable  gaa  found  in  that  neighbourhood.  Tlie  ancient 
poeta'  frequently,  refer  to  this  phenomenon,  the  nature  of  which 
they  did  not  understand.  To  the  8,  of  this  range  was  a  volcanic 
mountain  named  OlTmpiu  or  Phceniou*.  Numeraiui  promontories 
occur  on  the  coast,  the  most  c<^iiapiouons  being — Prom.  SMTuin,  Yfili/- 
Booroon,  at  the  termination"  tif  Cragua— and  another  at  the  S.E. 
point,  also  called  Saomm,  but  sometimes  ChBlldonlnM,  Chelidonia, 
iff  which  lay  a  group  of  fire  rocky  islands  of  the  same  name  :  the 
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promontory  was  regnrded  as  the  conimenccmetit  ofTaunia.  The 
moet  importact  rirer  ie  the  Ztutlkiii,  Kodja,  which  riecE  in  Taurus, 
and  flows  in  a  S.W.  direction  thraugh  ui  extensive  plain  between 
the  ranges  of  Cragiis  and  Hiissicytas  to  the  sea ;  the  name,  meaning 
"yellow,"  has  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  wafer  j  this  river 
was  known  to  Homer,'  and  was  regai'dod  as  a  favourite  stream  ol 
Apollo,'  to  whom  indeed  the  whole  of  Lycla  was  snci-ed.  lu  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  a  smaller  stream  was  named  Lim^nu,  to 
which  the  Arycandns,  Fineha,  is  trihutary. 

5  11,  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lyci.i  were  a  Semitic  nee, 
divided  into  two  tribes  named  Soljmi  and  Tennila;  oc  Tre.nilie. 
The  Lyciana  entered  from  Crete  before  that  island  received  its 
Hellenic  character,  and  subdued  the  Termilie  on  the  sea-coast  \vith 
ease,  but  had  to  maintain  an  ai-dtioua  Btniggle  with  the  Solymi, 
who  had  retreated  into  the  mountainous  district  on  the  border  of 
Raidia,  named  Milyas.  The  Solymi  appear  to  have  assumed  the 
name  of  this  district,  as  they  were  afterwai-ds  known  as  Milyie, 
ITie  Lycians,  though  "barbarians"  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  term, 
were  an  enlightened  nation,  enjoying  a  free  constitution  o 
of  a  confederacy  of  23  towns,  cultivating  the  arts  ofsoulptur 
architecture,'  and  probably  having  a  literature  of  their  own. 

§  13.  The  towns  of  Lycia  were  veiy  numerous  ;  Pliny  states  thai 
it  once  contained  seventy,  though  in  his  day  the  numbci'S  had  simk 
to  twenty-six ;  the  higher  estimate  is  justified  by  the  numerabB 
niina  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  many  of  them  repre- 
senting towns,  the  very  names  of  which  are  tmrecoided.  The  ais 
largest  towns  of  the  confederacy  were — Xanthus,  PatHiii,  PinSra, 
Olympaa,  Mym,  and  Tlos.  The  first  of  these  was  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  was  situated  in  tlie  rich  plain  of  the  Xantlius : 
Pinara  and  Tlos  were  not  far  distant  from  it :  the  other  three  were 
on  the  coast.  PhasClis,  on  the  eastern  coast,  though  not  a  member 
tf  the  Lyoian  confederacy,  rose  to  great  importance  as  a  comraer- 
dal  town.  The  dates  at  which  these  and  other  towns  were  built 
can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  character  of  the  aiishitecture, 
which,  in  many  cases,  indicates  a  high  antiqmty.    Their  flonriahin^ 

«  TiitMtv  U  AwtiK,  a.S«*i»  in  JiH"-™— Hon.  It.  U.  SJJ. 
'AAA'  Sn  14  Aniuir  tft,  U>*n-  n  ^iovn, 
Upg^pn-Asc  fLi>  Tin-  OKif  Aviiij*  tiptiv — Ip.  Yi.  171. 
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period  appears  t«  ^ve  be«[i  about  the  time  when  the  RoiDaiu  fint 
became  connected  with  the  counti^ ;  it  termiiiated  with  the  fall  of 
XanCliiia,  and  the  exactions  imposed  by  Bnitu».  We  shall  describe 
these  towns  in  order  from  W.  to  E. 

TllaiMtai  stood  on  the  shores  of  tha  Bay  of  GldnauB,  and  wu  once 
a  flouiisliing  town,  SB  the  remarkable  reinaJiu  At  JfyiM -a  theatre,  portt- 
coea.  BDd  sepulchral  chambers  in  the  solid  rook — itilt  ttstity ;  its  in- 
habitants  were  highly  skilled  in  adgury,  Fatan,  the  port  of  Xuithua, 
vrea  aiCuated  near  the  mouthjif  the  Xanthus,  and  poHeaaed  a  fine  har- 
bour, as  well  BB  a  celebrated  temple  and  omele  of  Apollo,*  hence  aiir- 
nam^  Patar^ua.  The  harbonr  was  much  viaited  by  vessels  ti'aiiing  to 
Ph<»niaiB :  St.  Paul  touched  there  (Acts  ii).  t ).  The  rnins  are  -vmy  ex- 
leoaive,  particularly  those  of  a  tlieab^  bailt  in  the  time  of  Antoninna  Pins^ 
but  tbe  bai'bour  haa  become  choked  with  sauil.  Xauthni,  the  eapital, 
WRB  boautifuUj  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tke  X»ntb[is,  about  tl .miles 
from  its  mouth,  Tbe  city  is  famous  for  its  detsrraiiieii  resistance  t« 
Uarpagus  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  again  to  Binitus-^on  each  of 
which  occasions  it  whs  deMrojed.  He  min^  near  Kooaib  art  magm- 
ficent,  consistiiig:  of  temples,  tconbs,  triumphal  nmhes,  and  .1  theatre :. 
tbe  Bculpturea  on  the  tombs  are  ia  the  best  style  of  art,  and  vfvy  per- 
fect. Tlot  stood  higher  up  the  Taliey  of  the  Xaothus :  though  almost 
unknown  to  history,  it  was  a  splendid  town,  and  strongly  placed,  its 
acropiiliB  being  on  a  preoipitous  rock.  Tlie  theatre  irtill  remaina,  witJi 
highly  worked  seats  of  marble  ;  the  side  of  the  acropolis  rock  is  coverad 
with  exearated  toinhe  with  ornamental  entrances,  rinan  stood  nu  the 
declivity  of  Uount  Cragua,  and  was  one  of  the  largeet  towns  itf  Lyoia. 
A  round  rocky  cliff  rises  out  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  <adee  at 
which  are  covered  with  tombs ;  the  rock-tombs,  as  elsewhere,  are  hi^ly 
deoorated,  aud  the  theatre  is  in  a  very  perieiit  state :  the  auoieut  Dama 
survives  in  Minara.  AnUgbiiUu  stood  on  a  small  bay  on  the  southern 
aoast;  the  remains  are  extensive:  it  servad  as  the  port  of  Fhellna, 
which  was  probably  more  to  the  N.,  at  Tflftootoorfr^  Opposite  Anti- 
phellus  is  the  islam!  of  Xtgiste,  Kaetelorito,  which  is  now  the  ohiaf 
place  of  busicess  along  this  coaat.  Myia,  Oemiire,  atOod  on  a  plain 
about  3  j  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  mountUD- 
goi^e  tliat  leails  into  the  interinr :  Andr^lca  served  as  its  piirt,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  vessels  bound  westward  from  Syria ;  3t.  Paul  toucbed 
Uiere  on  hia  voyage  to  Some  (Acts  xivii.  5).  The  theatre  at  Myra  t> 
one  of  the  Rneat  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  other  ruins  are  very  beautiful : 
the  baa-reliafs  in  some  of  tbe  tombs  still  preserve  their  origiuid  colouring. 
Limfta  vvas  more  to  the  E.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lhiiyrusi  its  site  is 
marked  by  eitenai  ve  ruins,  some  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  beine 
richly  coloured,  and  the  baa-rsliefs  repivaentii^  stories  from  Oreek 
mythology.  (Ojmjfu  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  that 
name,  at  DdihUiA. .  Lastly,  Fhaaelii,  Tekroca,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
with  three  harbours,  formed  an  entrepet  for  the  trade  between  Greece 
and  Phdenicia :  it  became  the  haunt  of  pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Servi- 
huB  IsauriouB,  after  which  it  sunk.'    The  light  boat*  called  pftaielt  were 
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■aid  to  he.ve  been  built  bere, 
tht)  place. 

Ilidory. — The  LjeUriB  appaar 
puems,  but  are  not  agdn 
i^\<tA  ill  bis  endeavour 
to  aiibduo  them.  Cjnia 
WHS  more  luaoeasrul,  and 
added  Lycia  ia  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Ateiauder 
ti'aversed  a  portion  of  it, 
and  eaati;  conquered  it. 
It  then  passed  euccea- 
aively  to  the  Ptolemies, 
Qie   Seleucidce,    i    "    " 


i4  were  the  UBimI  device 


Romi 


aiided 


Coin  at  Iluulll 


B  RhodiaDe,  but  afterwards  reatoied  it  to  inde- 
pendence. The  country  Buffered  eeverelj  from  BrutuB  ou  Buspioion  of 
its  having  favoured  his  opponents,  aud  never  recovered  its  prosperity. 
ClaudioB  made  it  a  Ron»n  piorince  in  the  prefecture  of  Pamphylia, 
nith  which  it  remained  united  until  the  time  of  Theodoeius  II. 


lonli:  Ly^a  Ttaoli  (Ttilu't  Asia  UinrnTr;. 
V.  PAKPHVU4. 

S  18.  Pampl^lia  waa  bounded  oa  the  W.  by  Lyciu,  on  the  S,  bj 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by  (he  river  Melas  separating  it  from 
Cilicin,  and  Mi^  the  N-  by  Pisidia,    It  coneiBts  of  n  narrow  atrip  of 
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land,  skirting  in  a  Bemicinnilar  form  tke  coast  of  the  FamjdifUiun 
Hare.  Thu  name  was  eitended  b;  (he  Bomang  to  Piai^  on  the 
northern  side  of  Tauma.  The  country  is  ganenlly  monntainotiB, 
the  Bpnrs  of  Tsnms  pressing  closely  iHi  the  s«a :  tbe  iDOst  axttttsive 
plain  is  that  which  surroundi  Attalia. 

g  14.  The  rivers  have  a  southerly  oontso  thrangh  the  lat«nl  ric^ 
of  Taurus,  and  fall  into  the  Pamphylian  Sea.  Following  Uie  line  oF 
coast  from  W.  to  E.,  we  meet  with  the  Catarriuotas,  Duden-mt,  de- 
riving its  andent  name  fraia  llio  manner  in  which  it  precipitates 
itself  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea  near  Attalia :  its  bwer  course  across 
the  plain  is  continually  changing,  and  hence  some  difBculty  hss 
ansen  in  filing  the  sitM  of  the  towns — the  Cestms,  Ak-iu,  which 
waa  fbrmeriy  navigable  up  to  Ferga,  but  has  its  entrance  now  closed 
by  a  bar — tiie  EwymMon,  Oapri-au,  which  haa  undergone  a  aimilar 
chMige :  at  its  mouth  Cimon  defeated  the  Persians,  b,c,  466 ; 
lastly  the  Kslas,  Menavgat-iu,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district. 
The  coast  is  regular,  tOie  only  promontory  being  Len««tlwnm,  near 
Side. 

1 15.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  a  mixed  race  of  abori- 
gines, Ciliciane,  and  Greeks :  hence  their  name  "  Pamphyli"  (fnm 
vat  and  ipvKJiy,  resembling  in  its  origin  the  lator  "  Alqnanni."  Of 
their  Jiistary  we  know  little :  they  were  chiefly  demoted  to  maritime 
pursuits,  and  joined  the  Cilicians  In  their  piratical  proceedings.  Tbe 
chief  towns  were  either  on  the  sea-coast  or  on  the  navigable  rivers. 
In  earlier  times  the  Greek  colonics  of  Side  and  .^pendus  were  the 
more  important ;  bnt  at  a  1al«r  period  Attalia,  which  was  founded 
by  Atlalus  II.  of  Pergamns,  when  this  piovince  was  attached  t«  his 
kingdom.  Perga  was  also  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  the  road 
between  Phaselis  and  Aspendus. 

OIUb  was  the  most  wesUrly  of  the  Pamphylian  towns,  and  appears 
to  have  been  about  3J  milan  W.  of  Jdaiio,  near  the  o— -'■  ■   -■■  >— - 


le  geograpliers  inoorractly  identified  with  Attalia.  Attalia 
was  aituncsd  at  the  inmost  point  of  the  Pamphylian  Bay,  near  tbe 
shifting  oourso  of  the  Catorrhactes  :  it  was  foiiuded  by  AttaJus,  pro- 


bably with  a  view  to  ciimmand  the  trade  of  E^..  . 
day  It  retains  its  andent  nsime  and  importance.  Ferga  was  baautifully 
utunted  between  tvro  hitla  bordering;  on  the  volley  of  the  Ceatrus,  and 
wsa  the  seat  of  a  famous  temple  of  Diana  :  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  sta- 
dium, aqueduct,  and  other  buildings  mark  its  site.  Aspendus  was  on  a 
hill  near  the  Eurymedon,  about  8  milea  from  the  saa :  it  was  visited  by 
Alexander  in  his  Astatio  expedition,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  popu- 
lous place.  SylUnm  was  a  nirtified  place  between  the  Eurymedon  and 
the  Oestrus.  Bid«,  on  the  ooaat,  was  a  colony  from  Cyme  m  .^io\vi :  it 
possessed  a  good  port,  which  became  the  principal  resort  of  the  pinttes 
of  this  district :  it  retoiued  its  importance  uader  tbe  Boman  emperoiB, 
and  became  the  metropulie  of  Pamphylia  Prima  ;  its  ruins  at  BAf 
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Hidory.—The  Pomphvliaiui  never  ooquired  any  great  political  im- 
portance. Tbej'  ven  sutyect  to  Feraia,  Hocedonia,  and  Syria,  in  aun- 
ceosioD.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiooliua  they  were  lumdad  over  to  the 
kings  of  Pergemua.  At  the  death  of  the  last  Attalus  they  vere  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Asia,  but  wore  afterwarde  attached  to  Cilioia. 
In  the  reign  ofAugustua,  Pamphylia  became  a  separate  province,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  Fiaidia,  and  under  Claudius  a  part  of  Lycia  also. 

St.  Paati  Traedi.—St.  Paul  visited  Famphylia  in  his  first  apostolical 
journey :  having  eiuled  from  Cyprus,  he  disembarked  at  Ferga,  and 
Uienca  crossed- the  rai^  of  Taurus,  probably  by  the  course  of  the 
Oestrvu,  mto  Ksidia.  He  returned  to  the  same  point,  but  in«tesd  of 
taking  ship  at  Forgo,  he  crossed  tba  plwn  to  Attalia,  and  thenoe  sailed 
for  Antloch. 

VI.   ClLlClA. 

§  16.  OiUda  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  N.  by 
tiie  range  of  Taunn  sepantting  it  from  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocla,  on 
tlie  E.  by  the  range  of  Amanos  separating  it  from  Syria,  and  on  the 
A,  by  the  Hediterraaean.  Withiu  these  limiU  aro  included  two 
districta  of  &n  entirely  different  tharacter — tie  western  being  monn- 
tainoua,  and  hence  named  TrachSa,  or  "rough  ;"  the  eastern  con- 
taining extensive  plains,  and  hence  named  Pedias,  or  Campeatria, 
"  level :"  the  river  Lamus  forma  the  diviaioo  between  them.  The 
second  of  these  districts  is  natiirall}'  subdivided  into  two,  viz.  the 
plain  of  Tarsus  and  Adana,  and  the  pluu  of  Issna.  Tho  province 
is  iucIoMd  on  liie  N.  jad  B.  by  a  continnous  wall  of  moaniains,' 
and  possesses  a  lengthened  line  of  coast  on  the  S.  The  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  abont  260  miles ;  the  breadth  varies  from  30  to  50 
miles ;  the  length  of  the  coast-line  is  about  500  miles. 

J  IT.  The  position  and  physical  character  of  Gilicia  bring  it  into 
frequent  notice  in  ancient  geography.  Situated  between  Syria  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Mtnor  on  the  other,  it  became  the 
highway  between  the  East  and  the  Went,  and  was  of  special  value  to 
the  rulers  of  8}nria.  The  extent  of  its  seaboard  and  the  supplies  of 
timber  which  it  yielded  rendered  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Egypt. 
The  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  its  luxurious  climate  attracted  tiie 
vealthy  Bomans  thither,  and  were  the  indirect  means  of  elevating 
Teuws  int«  a  seat  of  learning.  Lastly,  the  fertility  of  its  soil  was 
ao  great  that  it  was  independent  of  all  other  countries  in  regard  not 
only  to  the  necessities  but  the  luxuries  of  life :  in  addition  to  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  it  was  famed  for  its  saffron,  and  for  the  guats'-hair 
cloth  named  cQicitim. 

§  18.  I'he  chief  mountain-ranges  of  Cilioia  are  Tanrat  in  the  N. 
and  Amintu  in  the  E.  The  former  fills  the  western  district  with 
lateral  ridges  extending  to  the  very  e^e  of  the  sea,  E^tward  of 
the  Lamus  the  mountains  recede  from  the  coast,  and  attain  soch 
on  elevatiwi  that  their  peaks  are  covered  with  anow  even  in  Jun^. 
Between  them  and  the  sea-«oast  intervenes  the  broad  and  fertile 
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pbin  of  Tarsus.  AmannB  conBUts  of «  double  range,  whidi  may  be 
diatiuguished  as  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  branches :  tbe  former  de- 
scends to  the  sea  in  a  S.W.  direction,  between  the  PftamuE)  and  the 
Bay  of  Isaug ;  the  latter  tabes  a  due  southerly  direction  paraliel  to 
tbe  eeMeut  shore  of  the  btiy,  and  tenninateB  abruptly  in  tbe  pro- 
montory  of  Khostis  at  tbe  soutliem  entrance  of  the  bey :  these 
branches  unite  in  the  N.,  and  encloac  the  plain  of  lesiiB. 

The  pasaee  aeroea  these  mountain!  deserre  imaial  notice.  The  moat 
frequented  pan  aorosa-TauruB,  named  (BUd«  ^1«  or  PortM,  now  fiojei 
Bogho),  was  situated  at  the  head  ottb6  mllej  of  tbe  CjdauB,  and  led 
nnroBB  to  Tjaiia :  it  ia  a  remarkable  fiaaure  in  the  mouatain,  and  easily 
itefensible  at  several  points.  It  was  crossed  by  tbe  younger  Cyrus,  and 
by  AleKander  tbe  Qi'eat,  uid  vas  Rejected  by  Niger  aa  his  point  of  re> 
siataiice  agoinat  Septimiua  SeT«ruB.  In  the  veatem  part  of  thepjoviBoe 
a  paaa  crosaeB  from  Laranda  in  Lycaoma  to  one  of  the  lateml  valley  a  of 
the  CAlycadniiB.  The  Ciiician  Amanua  had  a  paaa  named  by  Stfabo 
Amanlldei  Fylm  (1 1 ),  betweeii  Mallus  and  Issua  :  this  ie  now  named  Kara 
Kapu,  The  Syrian  Amanua  was  croaaed  at  two  pointa,  to  each  of  which 
the  name  of  Ananldea  Pylo  waa  a^n  applied  :  one  of  theae,  which 
may  be  termed  the  loioer  paaa,  anawsrata  the  jPoMo/fieildnC^),  between 
the  Qulf  of  IsBua  and  Antioch ;  while  the  other,  or  uppa-  pass,  lies  E. 
of  Bayat  ^4) :  it  waa  by  the  latter  that  Dariue  croaaed  Defore  the  battle 
of  IsauB.  Laatl  J,  at  the  uoint  where  the  mountain  approacbee  Ae  coast 
moat  uearly,  and  where  the  little  att%am  Ceraua,  MmcMt,!),  reaobeBthe 
sea,  a  double  wall  with  gateways  waa  thrown  across,  one  on  each  ude 
of  the  Cersua;  theae  were  the  "Cilidan  and  Syrian  Qatea"  deccribed 
by  Xeuophen  {Antib.  1.  4),  through  which  Cyrus  paaaed,  and  which 
Aleiauder  pasaed  and  repassed  before  the  battle  of  laaua. 

§  19.  The  coast  ia  vuied  both  in  outline  and  character :  inTracbeii 
it  BSBUmes  a  convex  form,  and  presents  a  jagged  outline  with  nume- 
rous small  bays  and  promontories :  it  is  here  rock-bound  aoA  dau- 
gerous.  The  chief  promontories  arc— Anemnriomi  Anamour,  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Oilioia — flaipidon,  LUaan  el  Kapeh,  near  the 
Calycadnus— Zepbyrlani,  which  is  perhaps  close  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river — and  Oo^mu,'  more  b>  the  E.,  celebrated  for  its  beds  of  saffron, 
and  for  a  cave'  with  a  remarkable  spring.     In  Campeatris  two  ini- 
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portant  bays  penetntU  inUnd,  divided, from  each  other .b;  the  pro- 
montory of  Ibgamu.  KaTodath:  the  westera  of  the  two  ia  wide 
.  and  open,  and  received  no  speoific  mime ;  the  eastetn  in  the  Unu 
InkUi  O.  of  Itkendtmn,  which  ruos  up  in  a  N.IH.  direction  for  47 
niileB,  with  a  geneial  width  of  25.  The  coast  between  tile  river 
lAmiu  and  Prom.  Meganiua  ia  a  low  sandy  beach :  this  ia  followed 
by  a  iiUghtly  elevated  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^gie,  and  this 
again  by  a  shelving  coaat  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  ^ 

S  20.  The  chief  rivers  ore— the  OalTmdnUi  Ohialc-mi,  which  risea 
in  the  western  part  of  Trachea,  and  pursues  an  easterly  course 
through  a  wide  and  long  valley  to  the  sea  near  Prom.  Saipedon — 
the  OjdsQi,  Tertcoi  Chai,  which  rises  in  Taurus  near  the  Ciliciaii 
Oatei,  and  in  a  wmtherly  course  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  Tarsiu 
to  the  sea ;  its  water,  like  t^t  of  the  other  Btreams  whidi  flow  from 
Taurus,  is  cold,  and  nearly  proved  &tal  to  Alexander  aft«r  bathing 
in  it — the  Stru<  Sihtm,  which  in  iU  lower  course  crosses  the  rich 
Aleian  plain — and  the  Pyrftmu,  Jyhun,  which  holds  a  parallel 
oourae  more  to  the  eastward :  the  two  latter  rivers  have  been  already 
noticed  in  the  introductory  section  (p.  87). 

§  21,  The  Cilicians  were  an  Aramaic  race,  and,  according  to  Greek 
tradition,  derived  their  name  from  Cilii,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a  Phce- 
nician.  They  occupied  the  whole  of  the  country  until  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Qreeks,  who  had  previously  made 
soma  few  settlements  on  the  coast,  gradually  drove  the  CiUcians 
Irom  the  plaina  into  the  mountains,  where  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  independence  under  the  title  of  "  Free  Cilicians."  The 
inhabitants  of  Trachea  belonged  to  neither  of  these  parties,  but  were 
ctmaected  with  the  Pisidians  and  Isauriona,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  freebooting  habits. 

{  22.  The  towns  of  Cilicia  belonged  to  vanons  historical  eras. 
Tarsus  was  undoubtedly  a  Syrian  town,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Gampestris  bad  probably  a  similar  origin,  though  no  evidence  can  be 
adduced  to  tliat  effect.  Ureek  colonies  were  reputed  to  Imve  settled 
at  the  most  favourable  points,  as  Tarsus,  Soli,  Mallus,  Mgte,  and 
CelendSris.  The  Seleucidie  founded  several  new  towns,  as  Seleuda 
on  the  CalycadnuB,  Antioohia  ad  Oagum,  and  ArsinoB,  Lastly,  the 
Romans  revived  many  of  the  old  towns,  and  ^ve  them  RMnan 
names,  such  as  Ciesarea,  Porupeiopolis,  ClaudiopoUs,  and  Trajano- 
polis.  Six  cities  are  noticed  as  "  free  "  under  the  Poman  dominion, 
vis.  Tarsus,  Anazarbus,  Seleucii  (which  formed  the  capitals  of  the 
three  divisions  of  Cilicia  in  Constantine's  arrangement),  Coij^ns, 
Hopsuestia,  and  Mgai.  With  rcgant  to  the  position  of  the  Citician 
towns,  those  in  Trachea  are  for  the  most  part  on  the  coast,  whicli 
offered  numerous  strong  and  secure  sites  on  the  cliffs :  Seleuda  on 
the  Calycadnusis  the  most  marked  exception.     In  Campeatrig,  on 
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tile  otltei  hand,  where  tiie  coaat  is  low,  they  are  on  tbe  rivenB : 
TsTStu  on  the  Cydnns,  A<Uiia  on  the  Sanie,  Mopaueatia  and  Ann- 
aarlms  on  the  P;TaiDiis. 

CtanmeDaiiig  with  the  towns  on  ths  cawt&oia  W.  to  E DorMMtnin, 

Alaya,  on  the  border  of  Pusphylio,  wm  a  plase  of  remarlable  natni'al 
sti'eiigth,  and  bad  a  good  hsrbottr :  it  was  the  ool j  town  that  held  out 
against  AnticxthiiB,  and  It  beoame  the  head-q^uartera  of  the  pirdlea. 
BaOnOf  *  naa  equ^y  strong  in  poaition,  being  placed  on  a  cliff  jutting 
out  into  the  sea:  Ttwau  died  there,  ad.  117,  after  which  event  the 
name  was  changed  to  I^anopoUt :  remains  still  exist  of  a  mausoleum, 
■goiB,  theatre,  An.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  SeUnti.  ~  '  •-  ■  ■ 
deacribed  aa  a  strong  fortreas  oi  " 
port,  now  called  CMindnh  .- 
original;  a  Fhanician 
town,  it  received  a  Sa- 
miau  Dolonj:  its  coins 
were  remarkably  fine. 
■elenoU,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Calycadnus, 
a  few  miles  ^m  its 
mouth,  was  founded  by 

attained   a   speedy    emi-  '*^" "'  CcLeoderis. 

nence,     rivalling     even 

Tarsus  r-  it  waa  maob  -frequented  on  account  of  the  amiua!  celebration 
of  the  Olympia,  and  for  an  oracle  of  Juno  :  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
Peripatetic  philoaopbsra  Atheueeus  and  XcnarchuB  :  the  town  still 
exista  under  the  name  of  SeiefkUh,  and  has  remains  of  an  ancient 
theatre,  temples,  and  portlooea.  B<di  waa  a  highly  flourishins  mari- 
time town  in  the  western  part  of  Campestris,  founded  by  Argtves  :  it 
was  destroyed  \>j  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  but  restored  by  Fompey, 
and  thenceforth  named  f ompeiopolia :  the  philosopher  Chrysippus 
and  the  poetfi  Philemon  and  Aratua  were  bom  there:  the  town  derives 
its  chief  notoriety,  however,  from  the  term  "solecism,"  originally 
daseriptive  of  the  corrupt  Qreek  spoken  by  the  Solians:  its  remains 
at  Metetbi  consist  of  a  beautiful  aitificial  harbour,  an  avenue  of  200 
columns,  of  which  42  still  atand,  and  numeroua  tombs.  laiani, 
Tersoot,  stood  on  both  aidea  of  the  Cydnus,  about  8  miles  from  its 
mouth,  where  a  lagoon  «erved  as  its  port :  ita  situation  waa  most 
favourable,  being  central 
in   regard  to  the   meaua 

Cilicia,  and  aurrounded 
by  a  fertile  and  beauti- 
(ql    plain :    originally    a 

colonized  by  Qreeks,  and 
was  in  the  days  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger  the  capital 

of  the   country:    it  was  UiinDFTanuB. 

visited    by    .i^exandsr : 

in  the  civil  wars  it  sided  with  Cfesar,  and  was  hence  named  Julio. 

polia:    Antony  received  Cleopatra  there,    and  Augustus  constituted 

t  Quo  poitu  mlttitqne  ntas  nclpitqiK  S«Uniu,--Lcc.  tU[.  ISO. 
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It  a  "libera  civitoB."  It  van  a  aaaC  of  philoaophy,  and  produced 
aumy  eminent  mbii,  parUoulBrly  the  ApoBtle  St.  Paul.  Kallu 
waH  eituatad  an  an  eminanoe  new  the  roouth  of  the  Pj-ramus,  sihtl 
wae  viiiitod  by  Aleiander;  its  port  waa  named  Magarea.  Sgfa  stuorl 
OQ  the  N.  cout  of  the  luiona  Sinus  at  Kalatii/ :  in  Stnbo's  time  it 
was  Lut  a  small  dty,  with  a  part.  line  atood  near  the  head  of  the 
IseicuB  Sinus,  and  is  memorable  for  t))e  great  battle  fought  here  between 
Alexander  and  Darius,  b.g,  33^:  the  precise  position  of  the  town  is 
uncertain,  being  by  some  &iedS.  of  the  river  Pinarue  (9),  but  probaUy 
being  to  the  N  (See  Hap,  p.  133).  Epiphaaia  was  probably  near  tJhe 
bead  of  the  bay;  B«townsatiia^(u(S),  ontheeaatemshare:  Alfxiodrik 
lA  iMnm  and  XTdandma  were  pro^bly  the  same  place,  the  lattw 
being  the  earlier  name  -,  they  stood  at  or  near  lAmulenin  (b).  In  the 
interior,  KapmarBiU,  un  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  TaurUE,  waa  the 
place  whsro  the  Emporor  Canstantius  died,  jt.».  SSI.,  Adina  vax 
situated  on  the  military  road  from  Tareua  to  laaua,  and  on  the  W . 
side  of  the  Sania.  Xopdisatta,  AfeMii,  waa  an  the  same  high  rond, 
at  the  point  vbere  it  ci-oesed  tbe  Fyrsmus,  AnaurbU,  or  CwMLrea,  wes 
higher  up  the  Fyramus,  near  a  mountain  of  the  aame  name:  ite  ail«  is 


Hiitary.— The  early  annals  of  Ciltcia  are  lost  to  tia :  we  know  that 
it  formed  a  part  of  ttke  great  Ajiayriaa  empire,  and  that,  after  tlic  fall 
of  Nineveh,  ita  king  SyennesLa  was  sufSoiently  powerful  to  act  at 
mediator  between  Cneeua  and  the  Medes.  It  remained  independent 
until  the  riae  of  the  Persian  empire,  ^d  even  under  that  it  enjoyed 
its  own  princes.  It  was  traversed  and  Bubdaed  by  Aleiandar  the 
Great,  and  after  his  death  it  fel)  to  the  Beleucids.  As  the  power  of 
the  Syrian  monarchy  decayed,  the  Oilidsns  rose  to  independeoce,  and 
carried  on  a  nefiuiona  system  of  mracy  and  slave-buuting  over  the 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  coasts.  War  nas  prosecuted  by  the  -Roman 
generals.  M.  Antoniua,  B.C.  103,  Sulla,  93,  Dolabella,  80-79,  P,  8w- 
riliuB  leaurions,  78-73,  and  finally  Pompey,  97,  wiUi  a  view  to 
extirpate  these  pirates,  and  under  Fompey  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  was  organized  as  a  Roman  province.  The  western  district 
remained  independent  until  the  time  of  Veepaaian.  In  the  period  after 
Constantiae,  Cilicla  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Prima,  tba  southern 
portion  of  Campeetris,  Seciinda,  the  northern  portion,  and  Isauria 
with  (Slicia  TVachea. 

8t  Paufl  Travel».-St.  Paul  visited  Ciliina  very  shortly  after  his 
oonveraion  (Aota  ii.  30),  entering  it  probably  by  wayof  Antioch  (comp. 
Gal.  i.  21);  ha  went  to  Tareus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the 
churches  in  Cilioia.  In  his  second  journey  he  viaited  these  ahurehes, 
entering  again  &am  Syria,  probably  following  the  coaet-road  by  Ibsub 
to  Mopsueetta  and  Tarsuu,  and  thenee  croeaing  Taurus  by  the  Cilioian 
Gates  into  Lyoaonia  (Acta  xv.  41). 

$  23.  The  important  island  of  Oypm«  lies  midway  between  the 
ooasts  of  Cilicia  and  Phienicia,  nearer  to  tbe  former  in  point  o< 
actual  distance,  but  more  connected,  witli  Piioanicia  in  regard  tc 
race,  history,  and  .the  character  of  ils  civilizatioD.  The  tenglh  of 
the  island  from  W,  to  B.  is  about  IGO  miles :  ita  greatest  hreadtt 
about  40  ;  the  principal  or  S.W.  portion  has  (he  fonn  of  aii  irre- 
gular parallebgnon,  which  tenninates  in,*  long  narrow  pen inaala 
runoicg  in  a  N,E.  direction.     The  surface  of  the  country- is  almost 
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entirely  occupied  by  the  elevated  timge  of  Mount  OlympuB,  which 
descends  on  each  side  in  bold  and  rugged  masses,  divided  from  each 
other  by  deep  picturesque  valleyB.  The  island  produced  copjwr 
(iBS  Cyprium),  as  well  as  ^Id  and  silver,  and, precious  atones.  The 
lower  traotfl  were  eminently  fertile,  and  are  described  as  flowing 
vriih  wine,  oil,  and  honey,  while  from  the  abundance  of  iU  flowers 
it  received  the  epithet  of  ™H)ijs.  The  whole  island  was  regarded 
as  sacred  to  VeDna." 

S  24.  The  range  of  Olympna  mnfl  from  W.  to  B.,  and  attains  an 
elevation  of  7000  feet.  Numerous  promontories  run  out  into  the 
sea,  of  which  the  most  important  are  AoSmai,  Hashioi  Epiphanios, 
in  the  W, ;  Crommjon,  Gormackiii,  in  the  N.;  Dmaiitnnti  St.  Andre, 
in  the  E.,  with  the  small  group  of  islands  named  Cleidea.  "  the  Keys," 
jnat  off  it  i  Padalinm,  Bdla  Orega,  at  the  S.E^  above  which  rose  a 
liill  named  Idnliimi,  with  a  temple  sacred  to  Venus  f  and  Ooiiat, 
BeSe  Qatli,  at  the  extreme  S.  The  chief  river  ia  the  Fgdimu,  whicli 
has  an  easterly  course,  and  waters  the  plain  of  Salamia  ;  the  other 
numerous  atreama  are  unimportant.  The  chief  plains  wei-e  those  of 
Satamis  and  Citium. 

9  35.  The  oldest  towns  flf  Cyprus  (Citium,  AmSthua,  and  Paphos) 
were  colonies  from  Phtenicii :  the  two  former  bear  Phtenician  names, 
while  the  latter  was  tlie  chief  sanctuary  for  the  worship  of  the  Phce- 
nioian  Venua.  The  Greek  coloniea  hold  the  next  rank  in  point  of 
age,  and  a  higher  rank  in  point  of  imp(»iaace :  Salamia,  on  the  S.E. 
dicn^jwafi  the  most  flourishing  commereial  city  in  the  island;  Soil, 
on  the  northern  coast,  was  well  sitnated  for  the  Cilician  trade ;  Kew 
PaphM  became  a  frequented  port,  and  at  one  time  the  seat  of  govem- 
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1,  CTproqua  cltatu 
IF  Piphlse,  >1  numine 


a  Amnip'.  a  tiAy^  n  tal  lUAuv  J^fAjiaK, 
Abitivip  ^  'EpiriM.  T(pvo^  BwfWy  A^poJtiTf. 

ThWpcb.  HirJ.  IT.  lO;. 
finBO  ego  sc^ilimi  iwiiUID,  eoper  aKa  Cylhira, 
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raeut.  Tbe  S^yptian  monarchs  added  some  toivna,  to.  three  of  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Ai-aino«,  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
tlie  towns  of  Cyprus :  they  owe  their  chief  celebrity  to  the  worship 
of  Venus,  Wb  ghall  deaccibe  them  from  W,  to  E.  along  the  northern 
shore,  and  from  E.  to  W.  along  the  sonthem. 

AidOM  stood  OQ  the  N.  coaat,  near  the  irestem  promontory  Acainas; 
it  WHi  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Soter.  Soil  or  Selat  wu  the  most  im- 
|iort«nt  port  on  the  northem  coaat,  and  had  valuable  mines  in  its 
uaighboiirhiMid;  it  waa  said  to  be  an  Athenian  Bettlement.  Stlafflij 
stood  ^i  the  moHtb  of  the  Pediseus  on  the  E.  const;  it  was  an  im- 
portant town  in  the  6tb  century  B.C.,  and. under  an  iadepeodeut 
dynaatj;  a  famous  sea-fight  took  place  off  its  harbour  between 
I'tolemy  and  Demetriiia  Poliorcet.es,  B.C.  306 ;  it  was  parlaallj 
destroyed  in  Tiajan's  reign  and  wholly  by  a  subsequent  earthquake; 
it  Baa  rebuilt  by  a  Christian  empei-or,  with  the  name  of  Conitantl*. 
On  the  S.  coast  the  principal  town  waa  Citiniit,  the  remfuns  of  which 
are  still  visible  near  Larnika,  consisting  of  a  tbeatra,  tombs,  and  the 
fooiidatioDS  of  the  walls  :  the  death  of  Cimon  the  Athenian,  B.C.  449, 
and  the  birth  of  the  philosopher  Zeno,  are  the  rhief  evants  of  interest 
connected  with  it.  Awithos  stood  mora  to  the  W.,  and  was  celebrated 
for  the  worship  of  Venus,'  Adonis,  and  the  Phccnician  Hercules  or 
Mflkait,  aa  widl  as  for  i(a  wheat  and  mineral '  productions,  f sphM 
was  the  name  of  two  towns  on  the  S.  W,  coast ;  the  older  one,  named 
Pal^cpaphns  by  geographers,  but  simply  Paphos  by  the  poets,  stood  on 
a  hill'  about  1^.  miles  from  the  sea,  on  which  It  had  a  roadstead:  it 
was  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  the  worship  of  Venvia,'  whose  fane 
there  is  mentioned  even  by  Homer.  The  fouudations  of  the  later 
temple  erected  by  YBspasian  are  still  discernible,  and  its  form  is 
delineated  on  the  coins  of  some  of  the  Koman  empeioiB.  New  Paphos, 
Baffa,  waa  on  the  coast,  about  T^  miles  N.W.  of  the  old  town,  and 
tfiok  a  prominent  part  in  the  reverence  paid  to  the  goddess  Venus  i 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  in  St.  Paul's  time;  the 
harbour  is  now  almost  blocked  up.  Of  the  less  important  towns  we 
may  notice —bpithvi,  on  the  northem  ooest — Qolsl,  whose  position  ii 
unknown,  also  famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus'— Xaiium,  betweui 

7  Ert  Amatbos,  ort  celsa  mlU  Paphoi,  atque  Crtliera. 

Idalisque  dwnuB. '  Viao.  -.fbi-  s.  AK 

Cnlte  pner,  poeriqw  parens  AmaUiiula  enlii ; 

Annw  de  campo  TeUite  li^na  nwo, — Or.  Amer.  iii.  IS,  IS. 
■   Foenndajn  Amathnnta  loetalU.  Or.  UVt,  i.  ltd. 

Ho-.  Od.  ^lU.  I«l. 
Ipsa  Paphum  aubllmli  adlC,  Kdeiqae  revisit 
LiEta  suu  :  ubl  templnio  Uli,  centninqne  8ab»a 
Thnre  calant  arn,  sertlsque  rtoentibiu  hslant. — Viis.  ^m.  '..  US. 
Qute  Cnldaa 
Fulgentesque  teiel  CyclaiLaB,  et  Faplion 
Jnnctu  vidl  oloribai.  Hob.  Cbrm.  111.  !S.  II. 


CoUs,  qtUHIDe  Anutbnnta,  qoBque  Qolgog.— Catvix.  lutL  11* 
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AmathuB  and  Citium  —  md  Tamaanu,  on  the  Dorthera  slope  of 
Olympus,  HuppoBsd  to  be  ideotical  witL  Homer's  Temmiii.' 

HMory. — C^nu  nppeara  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Syrians  as 
eojly  as  the  time  of  Sulomon.  Under  Amaais  it  became  attached  to 
the  Egyptian  kingdom.  On  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  CambyaeB  it 
flurrendered  to  the  PemianB.  It  took  part  In  the  Ionian  revolt,  but 
was  subdued  by  Darius.  After  the  battle  of  Siilamis  the  -Athenians 
■reduced  die  greatei'  part  of  it.  The  brilliant  period  of  its  bistory 
oelongs  to  the  timeB  of  Evagoraa,  king  of  Salamia.  It  again  fell  under 
the  f  eruane  until  Alexander's  time.  In  the  division  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  it  was  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy,  and  it  remained  the 
most  valuable  appendage  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  until  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  empire  in  n.c.  58/ 

St.  Panl'i  IVaiwIi. — Cyprus  was  visited  by  the  Apostle  in  his  fii'st 
missionary  tour.  He  crossed  the  sea  from  Seleucia  in  Syria  to  Salamis, 
and  then  probably  followed  the  Roman  road  to  Paphoe,  whence  be  set 
sail  for  Pamphylia  (Acts  liii.  4-13).  In  his  voyage  to  Rotne  lie  "  sailed 
under  Cyprus,  i.  e.  kept  under  tlia  N.  coast  of  the  island  (Ante 
Xivii.  4).  ■ 

Eau.  Od.  i.  IM. 


QipptT  Coin  cpf  Cypi^B  under  UK  Emperor  CIsuHul 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

AsFA  Minor,  c<m(iniied. 

Til.  CiFPAi>ocu.  §  1.  Boundarisa.  g  2,  Natural  feaboreB.  j  3. 
Inhabitants;  divisiona.  §  4.  Towns;  history.  VIII.  Lvcaonia 
and  Ibadkia.  g  5.  Boundaiiea  ;  natural  features,  g  6.  Inhabitnata ; 
toims  ;  history.  IX.  Pisidia.  §  T.  Boundaries  ;  natural  features. 
§  8.  Inhabitants  ;  towns  ;  history.  X.  Phrvota.  §  9.  Boundaries. 
§  10.  Natural  features.  §  11.  Inhabitants  :  divisions,  g  12. 
Towns;  history.  XI.  Gjilatia,  §  13.  Boundaries  ;  natural 
features.  §  14.  Inhabitants,  §  1 5.  Towns  ;  history.  XU.  Bithy- 
NiA.  g  16.  Boundaries,  &d.  §  IT.  Mountains;  promontories. 
§  18.  Rivers.  §  19.  Inhabitanfa;  towns;  history.  XIII.  Paph- 
LAGONIA.  §  20.  Boundaries.  §  131.  Natural  features.  §  22.  In- 
habitants ;  towns ;  history.  XIV.  Pontttb.  §  23.  Boundaries. 
§  24.  Natural  features.     §  25.  Inhabitants  ;  towns;  hiatory. 

VII,  Cappadocia, 


g  1.  Cappadocda  was  an  extensive  province  in  tlie  eastern  xrart  of 
Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  liie  Euphrates,  on  the  S.  by- 
Taurus,  on  the  W.  by,  Lycaonia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Galatia  and 
Pontus,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  was  separated  by  the  uppi-r  part 
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of  the  range  of  AntitaiiniB.  These  limits  include  ti:ie  district  named 
AimeniH  Minor,  but  exclude  the  extensive  province  of  Pontos,  which 
formed  a  portion  of  Cappadooia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (p.  36). 
The  northern  part  of  the  province  ia  hunmiAinons ;  the  ceatral  and 
southern  parts  consist  of  extensive  pluus  lying  at  a  high  elevation, 
bare  of  wood,  in  some  [daces  fertile  in  wheat  and  wine,  and  else- 
where affording  fine  paatui^H  for  cattle  and  horses.  Among  tiie 
mineral  products  we  may  notice  a  species  of  crj'stal,  onyxes,  a  white 
stone  used  for  Bword-handles,  and  a  translucent  stone  adapted  for 
windows.     There  are  extensive  salt-beds  near  the  Balys. 

g  2.  The  chief  mountain-range  is  Antltanmi.  which  intersects  the 
country  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  attains  its  highest  eleva- 
tion in  the  outlying  peak  of  ArgtBUt  (p.  8G).  The  chief  river  Is  the 
Haln  (p-  87),  whose  middle  course  falla  within  the  limits  of  this 
province,  and  which  receives  the  tributary  streiims  of  the  Hslai, 
KaTa~su,  flowing  by  the  roots  of  Argiens,  and  the  CapiAdax,  sup- 
posed (o  be  tlie  small  riTer  of  Kir-Shelir,  on  the  border  of  Galatin, 
The  CarmUas  in  Caloonia  is  a  tributary  of  the  Cilician  Pytamua, 
while  a  second  Melas,  Koramaa,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province, 
seeks  the  Euphrates.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Tatta  blls  partly  within 
the  limits  of  Cappadocia. 

§  3.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  Syrian  race,  and  were  distinctively  named  "  White  Syrians." 
The  name  "Cappadoi"  ia  probably  of  Persian  origin;  and  &me 
ethnologists  regard  the  Cappadocians  as  an  Ariii  and  not  a  Semitic 
race.  The  Cataonians  were  deemed  a  distinct  peo^de.  The  political 
divisions  varied  at  different  eras ;  the  eastern  district,  between  Anti- 
taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  was  divided  into  three  parts — Armenia 
Minor,  MelltSne,  and  Cataonia ;  the  western  was  divided  into  six 
portj'ons  in  the  time  of  the  native  dynasty.  Under  the  Eomacs 
Cataonia  was  subdivided  into  four,  and  Armenia  Minor  into  five 
districts,  the  names  of  which  need  not  be  speciBed.  The  emperor 
Valon8(abont  a.d.  371)  divided  Cappadooia  into  two  provinces  named 
Prima  and  Secunda,  to  which  Justinian  subsequently  added  Tertia, 

54.  'JTkO  towns  of  Cappadocia  offer  few  topics  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  classical  hterature.  The  country  was  so  shut  out  from 
the  great  paths  of  communication  that  the  Greeks  were  wholly 
unacquwnted  with  it ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  century  preceding  the 
Christian  era  that  tiie  Romans  had  occasion  to  cross  its  boundaries. 
The  information  which  we  have  respectji^  its  towns  belonga  almost 
wholly  to  the  period  of  the  Bomaa  empire,  when  the  provincial  or^- 
nization  was  intmxluced.  We  may  assume  that  in  most  instances 
tire  sites  of  the  towns  which  the  Romans  built  had  been  previously 
occapiod  I7  the  Cappndocians,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  in 
1,  where  the  change  of  name  indicates  the  change  of 
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nusten.  Thus  Uig  old  c&pital,  MazXca,  in  the  valley  of  the  Halji, 
becnme  CteearGa  ;  MooIsub,  JuBtinianopolia  ;  sjid  EalUa,  FanstinO' 
polia.  The  chief  towns  were  CtesftrEa  iu  the  N,,  "Ty^na  in  the  8., 
luid  Melitine  in  the  E.  The  ktter  whs  situated  on  the  grc&t  mill, 
tary  road  which  led  from  Aaia  Minor  to  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia. 
Many  of  the  towns  were  of  importance  as  military  positions  ;  thii 
was  particularly  the  case  with  MelitCne,  which  commanded  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates ;  CiBca  and  Dbsouh&,  which  were  on  iJie 
same  river ;  and  Satfila,  which  was  the  key  of  Pontus.  All  these 
were  stations  of  Roman  legions. 

Commeacmg  in  the  western  part  of  Cappadocia  Proper,  ire  meet  first 
vi-ith  Itoclsns,  on  the  borders  of  Oalatia,  which  was  enlarged  bv  the 
emperor  JuetiQiati,  ani  mode  the  capita]  of  Cappadocia  Tertia,  with  the 
name  Jnstiiiiaiuipolii.  Mi'il'i^  was  aituatod  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
ArgxuB,  and  was  ttie  residence  of  the  old  Cappadocian  Mnge :  it  was 
talien  by  Tigranes,  and  again  by  Sapor  iu  the  reign  of  Valerian.  Tlie 
emperor  Tiberius  enlarged  it,  constituted  it  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  changed  its  name  to  Cteaaraa.  The  town  is  still  important,  and 
retains  its  ancient  name  in  the  form  Eaitariyth.  ArohelUi  was  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  Lyoaonia,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  older 
Qaraanra  j  and  owed  its  name  to  its  founder,  Archelaue,  the  last  king. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Bouthetn  district  was  Tj^bui,  N.  of  the  Cilician  Gates,  and  thus, 
from  its  position  in  reference  to  that  pass,  as  well  as  from  its  natural 
strength,  a  place  of  great  importance.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Caracalla :  afterwards,  havu^  been  incorporated  with  the  empire  of 
Palmyra,  it  was  conquered  by  Aurelian,  i.e.  272,  and  was  raised  Ijy 
Valena  to  the  position  of  capital  of  Cappadocin  Secunda.  The  famous 
impostor  Apullonius  was  bom  there.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of 
the  town  at  Kii-liittar,  particularly  an  aqueduct  of  granite  about  8  mites 
Jong.  CfUftra,  S.W.  of  Tyana,  wtia  once  visited  by  Cieero  when  he 
was  proconsul  of  Cilicia.  ITora,  on  tha  borders  of  Lycaonia,  was  a 
strong  fortress  in  which  Eumenes  was  heeieged  by  Antigonus  for  a 
whole  winter.  FsnstinopDlia,  S.  of  Tyaoa,  derived  its  name  irom 
t^ustina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurehua,  who  died  there,  anJ 
was  deified,  a  temple  being  built  to  het  honour.  In  Catoonia,  the  chief 
town  was  Comftsa  Aoiea,  at  tha  eaBtem  lase  of  Antitaurus,  famed  for 
the  worship  of  Eiiyo,  which  was  traced  back  to  Orestes  :  it  was  made  a 
colony  by  Caraoalla  :  a  considerable  town,  Al-Bottan,  occupies  its  site. 
Ifilitenv  was  the  moat  important  town  in  the  district  of  the  same  name : 
it  stood  not  fkr  from  the  junction  of  the  Melas  with  the  Euphrates,  at 
.  Xalatiifeh :  it  owed  its  first  rise  to  Tnyan :  it  was  afterwards  embel- 
lished by  the  emperors  AnaetasiuB  and  Justinian,  and  it  became  the 
capital  of  Armenia  Secunda  ;  it  was  the  station  of  the  fiunoua  Christian 
tmfib  XII.  FnlmimUrix:  the  Romans  defeated  Choaroes  1.  near  it,  *.d. 
577.  In  Armenia  Minor,  in  addition  to  the  bcrder-fortreasM  of  daea, 
Daaonsa,  and  Satala,  already  noticed,  Fioopolia  must  be  mentioned,  as 
founded  on  the  spot  where  Pompey  conquered  Mithridates :  its  site  is 
probably  at  Dewiki.  The  fortress  of  Binorla,  built  by  Mithridates,  vras 
somewhere  on  the  frontier  between  Armenia  Major  and  Minor.  Though 
C^tpadooia  only  receives  passing  notices  in  the  Hble  (Acts  ii.  9 ;  1  Fet. 
L  1),  it  ia  fiuuous  in  ecclasiastical  bistotr  &om  its  having  praa  birth 
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to  Qregorf  of  Hwdansiu,  io  tha  wcaten  put  of  tba  province,  of  which 

Clooe  he  afterwards  became  bishop,  Bud  to  Basi],  who  bocame  biihop  of 
is  native  tnwn  Cceeerea.  TIJM,  in  (he  K.W.,  waa  equally  famous  at 
the  aea  of  Qregorj, 

Bittory.  — Cappailocia  formed  a  portion  of  tha  Amyrian,  Hedian,  and 
Peraiau  empiree.  Under  tha  latter  it  wa«  governed  by  wtrapa,  who 
liad  the  title  of  kings.  After  the  death  of  Aleiander  it  was  annexed  to 
the  Syrian  empire,  but  still  retained  a  native  dynasty,  in  which  the 
Dames  oF  Ariarathei  and  Ariamnes  alone  ocour,  until  i;baut  B.C.  93, 
when  the  royal  family  became  eitinot.  A  new  dynasty,  in  which  the 
uame  of  Ariobarzants  is  moat  frequent,  waa  then  seated  on  ths  throne 
imdar  tha  patronage  of  the  Romans  :  tjua  terminated  with  Arehelaiia, 
iJt.  IT,  at  whose  death  Cappadocia  was  made  a  Roman  province. 

Armenia  Minor  ia  firat  naticed  ss  a  separate  distiict  after  the  defeat 
of  Antioshus  by  the  Romana.  It  waa  then  under  its  own  kings,  who 
extended  their  sway  at  one  time  over  Pontua.  .  The  last  of  them  sui- 
rendered  to  Mithridatss;  and  it  afierwards  paaied  into  the  power  of 
the  RomaoB,  who  transferred  it  from  one  king  to  another,  and  finally 
united  it  to  Cappadocia  in  the  reign  of  Tr^an. 

VIII.  Ltcaonia  and  Isaueia. 
5  5.  Lycaonla  was  bounded  on  tha  E.  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  8.  by 
Cilioia,  on  tlia  W.  by  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Galatia. 
Its  limits,  in  referencB  to  the  adjacent  provinces,  were  very  fluctu- 
ating, particularly  under  the  Romans,  who  handed  over  portions  of 
Lycaonia  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  another  sovereign,  and  in- 
corporated a  large  portion  of  it  at  one  time  with  Galatia,  at  another 
with  Cappadocia.  Isanria  was  regarded  sometimes  bb  a  separate  dis- 
trict, sometimes  as  belonging  to  Lycaonia ;  ,it  waa  the  mountainons 
difitriot  on  the  8.W.  border  of  the  latter  country,  adjacent  to  Pi- 
sidia. Lycaonia  is  generally  a  level  country,  high  and  bleak,  badly 
watered,  but  well  adapted  for  sheep- feeding.  The  central  plain 
about  loonium  is  the  latest  in  Asia  Mintw.  The  soil  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt.  Lofty  mountains  rise  both  in  the  northern 
and  Bouthem  districts,  none  of  which,  however,  received  specific 
names  in  ancient  times.  The  lakes  of  Tatta  on  the  border  of  Cappa-  ' 
doeia,  CoAlii  and  Tiogitit  in  Isauria,  are  the  only  physical  ohjects 
worthy  of  notice. 

§  G.  The  Lycaonians  were  undoubtedly  an  aboriginal  population, 
and  the  tradition  which  connected  them  with  the  Arcadian  Lycaon 
is  void  of  all  foundation.  They  were  a  hardy  and  warlike  race, 
living  by  plunder  and  war.  Tiie  Isanriaus  had  a,  similar  character, 
but  appear  to  have  been  rather  connected  with  the  Pisidians  in  point 
of  race.  The  towns  were  both  few  and  small :  Derbe  waa  the  early, 
and  Iconinm  the  later  capital  of  Lycaonia,  as  laaura  was  of  Isanria : 
LaodioSa  owed  its  existence  to  Seleucns  I. 

Igonlnrnwaa  situated  in  theraidat  of  an  oitensive  plain  in  the  vrestero 
part  of  the  provinoe  .  Xenophon  as^gna  It  te  Phrygia :  Btrabo  describer 
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metropolis  under  the  Bjlantiiie '  emperon,  and  ia  still  a  large  place 
under  the  name  of  Koaiyeh.  Laodloaa  k;  to  tha  N.W.  of  Iconium, 
and  received  the  Bumame  of  Combwta,  probaU;  from  bamng  been 
burnt  down :  numerouB  remama  at  Ladik,  consiating  of  oltaia,  columns, 
capitata,  &a.,  show  that  it  yiaa  a  fine  and  Urge  town.  Dtxbt  van  a  fioii- 
AtA  town  in  the  S.  of  the  province,  probably  at  or  near  Divl^,  and  not 
&r  from  the  baae  of  Taurua  ;  it  wag  the  reeidenoe  of  the  robber  Anli- 
'  pater,  ajid  mbBeqneDtl;  of  Amjntaa.  Lyilia  naa  neor  Derba,  but  it< 
poaition  it  quite  undecided  :  it  ma;  be  at  Bin-bir-Kiiiateh,  on  the  S. 
of  the  mountain  called  Karadagk,  wbwe  there  are  extensive  niina  of 
churches.  ■  laruda,  in  the  3.W.,  ie  known  only  for  ita  destruction  by 
Perdiccaa,  and  aa  a  aubaequent  reaort  of  the  laaurian  robbors.  luntB 
was  a,  large  town  at  the  foot  of  T&unui,  which  was  twice  ruined, 
firstly  by  Perdiccs*,  and  afterwards  by  SarviliuB,  when  it  wae  rebuilt 
by  Amyntaa  of  Qalatia :  the  new  town  became  the  residence  of  the  rival 
emperor  TrebelliBnus. 

Si«ton.— The  Lycaoniana  never  aubmttted  t«  the  Fersiaiia,  but 
tbey  yielded  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  pawed  sncceasively  to  the 
SaleuoidsB,  Eumenes  of  PergarQUS,  and  the  Romans :  the  only  period 
when  they  became  at  all  powerful  was  under  tJie  rule  of  Amyntas,  jUBt 
before  their  aonezation  to  Cappodocia.  The  laaurinna  offered  a  pro- 
longed reaiatanoB  to  the  Roman*,  to  whom  their  marauding  habita 
made  them  .particularly  obnoiioua.  Serviliua  (b.C.  78)  attacked  them 
with  Buccesa  ;  and  subeequently  the  Romana  found  it  nocesaary  to  flur- 
round  them  with  a  cordon  of  forta,  but  they  repeatedly  broke  out,  and 
rem^D«i  the  terror  of  the  Burronnding  countries  down  to  a  late  period. 
8t.  Paal'a  2VawIt.— Lycaonia  was  viait«d  by  St,  Paul  in  bia  first  and 
second  miaMooarj  tours.  Id  the  former  he  entered  it  from  Pisidia, 
and  first  visited  IconiUm,  then  much  frequented  by  Jevrs ;  and  after- 
wards Lyatra  and  Derbe,  whence  he  retraced  hia  foolstepa  to  Piadia 
(Acta  liv.  1-21).  On  the  second  occasion  he  entered  it  on  the  aide  of 
Cilicia,  and  paaaed  through  Derhe  and  Lystra  to  Iconium,  and  thenoe 
continued  hia  course  probably  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (ivi.  1-5).,  On  the 
latter  occasion  he  took  away  with  him  Timothy,  whose  birth-place  was 
probably  Lystra,  though  it  may  have  been  Derbe. 

IX.  PiaiMA. 
S  .7.  Flddla  bordered  in  the  E.  on  Isauria  and  Cilicia,  in  the  S 
ou  Famphylia,  in  the  W.  on  Lycia,  Caria,  and  Phrygja,  and  in  the 
N.  on  Phrygia.  The  itmita  with  regard  to  these  provinces  were 
fluctuating,  pattjculftrly  tJie  northern  portion,  whicli  was  aometimea 
attached  to  Phrygia,  with  the  title  of  Phrygia  Pisidica.  TLe  country 
is  rvugh  and  moimtainous,  hut  cantainB  several  fertile  valleys  and 
ptains.  The  mountain-ranges  of  Pisidia  emanate  fromMoimtTauruE, 
and  genarally  rud  from  N.  to  S. :  the  only  one  to  which  a  specific 
name  was  assigned  was  SaidBmlini  in  the  S.W.  The  upper  couisee 
of  the  CaUnrhMtet,  Oestnuh  and  Enrymedon,  fall  within  the  limits  of 
Raidia,  and  flow  through  valleys  of  the  Taurian  range  i^ito  the 
ftimphylian  plajn.     These  rivera  are  fed  by  numerous  moontoui 
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torreDts,  which  after  rain  rush  down  the  ravines  with  eitnuirdiiut; 
violence.  The  districts  of  KUtu  and  Calullai  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  connexion  with  Lycia,  extended  over  the  Bouth-westem 
portions  of  Pisidia, 

5  8.  The  Piaidians  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Phrygian  stock, 
iutermixed  with  Cilicians  and  Isauriana,  the  latter  of  whom  Ihey 
resembled  in  their  lawless  and  marauding  habits  of  life.  The  towns 
were  situated  either  on  or  amid  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  were  so  man; 
natural  fortresses :  such  was  the  position  of  Termeesus,  whii^ 
alarmed  even  the  skilled  warriors  of  Alexander's  host ;  of  Selge  and 
SagalaasuB,  which  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Boman  wan  with 
AntioohuB  the  Great;  and  of  Gremna,  as  ite  name  ("the  precipice") 
implies.  Antioch,  which  in  accOTdauce  with  Scriptuial  notices 
(Acts  xiii.  14)  we  shall  regard  as  a  Piaidian  t«wn,  though  assigned 
by  Strabo  to  Phrygia  Parorios,  was  situated  in  the  northern  plain, 
and  was  a  Greek  rather  than  a  pure  Pisidian  t«wn,  having  been 
fonnded  by  Seleucua  Nicator.  Most  of  these  towns  survived  to  a 
late  period,  as  the  character  of  their  remains  prores.  Antioch  and 
Cremna  became  Boman  colonies. 

Antiodl  was  situated  on  ths  3.  nde  of  a  mountain  range  on  the 
border  of  Pbrjgia:  originally  it  belong^  to  Syria,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Hagneaia,  B.C.  190,  it  whh  aaneied  to  Pergamus  :  it  afterwards  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Itoman  province :  its  remoinH  &t  Talobal/A  are 
numerous,  cunsieUng  of  a  temple  of  Dionysus,  a  thentrs,  and  a  church. 
Balenoia,  suroained  SidSra,  probubl;  from  ironwoi^  io  its  vicinity, 
stood  S,W.  of  Antiooh,  at  Ejerdir :  it  wu  perhapg  foundBii  by  Ssleucug 
Nicator.  BagalaHQI,  in  the  N.W.,  wiis  situnted  on  a.  terrace  on  the 
side  of  a  lofty  mountain,  with  a  fertile  plain  stretching  away  below 
it :  Alexander  took  it  by  auault ;  HaaUas  reduced  it  by  ravaging 
the  plwn:  the  ruins  at  Agiatota  ara  very  fine,  conaiating  of  a  theatre, 
a  portico,  Sm.,  with  innumerable  tombs  hewn  out  of  the  perpendi- 
cular tacD  of  the  cliSl  Oremna,  3.B.  of  SagtUaagui,  occupied  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  three  aides  of  which  were  terrific  precipices  :  it 
was  token  by  the  Galatian  king  Amyntas:  there  ai-e  i-emaina  of  a 
theatre,  temples,  &c.,  at  Oerme.  Beige  waa  situated  near  the  Eury- 
medoD,  in  the  S.  of  the  provinee,  on  a  lofty  projection  Biurounded 
by  precipices  and  deEies:  it  was  bo  populom  a  place  that  its  soldiers 
numbered  20,000 ;  it  waa  besieged  and  taLen  by  Achteus :  the  supposed 
rains  of  Selge,  near  Bomak,  are  magnificeat,  and  ^tend  for  more  than 
3  miles :  about  50  temples,  with  innmoerable  tombs  and  other  build- 
ings, have  been  noticed.  Termauni  was  eituated  on  a  predpitom 
hught  near  the  Catacrbactes,  at  Karalnmar  Kiui,  and  commanded  the 
ordinary  road  between  Lycia  and  Pomphjlia.  Hbjrft  n-as  the  chief 
town  in  Cabolia,  and  the  head  of  a  tetrapolis,  of  which  Bubon,  Bal- 
bura,  mA  (Bnoaoda  were  the  other  oonfederales :  it  stood  on  a  trl. 
bataiy  of  the  Caibia,  and  overlooked  a  wide  and  fertile  plain :  it  wu 
visited  by  Manljus,  and  became  subsequently  a  ^ace  of  great  trade, 
particularly  in  wood  and  iron : '  the  ruins  at  Honoom  cansiit  of  a 
tlieatre  and  some  temples.    The  exact  positions  of  Ontopolil  and  of 
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Inonda  ore  unkDowii :  they  weie  somewhere  in  the  8.W.,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  PuQphylia. 

Hiiiory, — The  PtHidiaiiB  reuBted  all  attempt*  at  permanent  nobjeaUon. 
Even  the  Romnns  failed;  for  though  the;  conquered  ttie  inhabitniiU, 
and  handed  over  the  province  to  Eumenea  of  PergamnB,  and  aftflrw«rd» 
adjoined  ib  to  their  provioce  of  Pamphjlia,  yet  they  never  whollyre- 
preaaed  ita  lawleee  iiihabitonta,  nor  did  they  ever  introduce  a  provincial 
organiaition. 

St.  FaiU'i  TrateU.—St.  Paul  visited  Piaidia  in  hia  first  journey, 
crtHsing  Taurus  from  Pamphylia  to  Antioch,  where  the  Jews  sppear  to 
have  been  numeroua,  and  returning  by  the  eame  route  after  having 
visited  Lycaonia  (Acts  liii.  14 ;  xiv.  21 ) :  he  probably  vialtod  Antiocb 
again  in  hie  aecond  journey,  though  the  place  W  not  apecified  (ivi.  4|. 


Htfrapolli  In  PhTygla  (LiJionh) 

S.  Phbtgu. 

§  9.  The  important  province  of  Phrygia,  or,  ns  it  wbs  more  fully 
termed,  p.  li^or,  to  distinguish  it  from  P.  Minor  in  Myaia,  bordered 
in  the  E.  on  GaUtia  and  Lycaonia,  in  the  S.  on  Piaidia,  in  thB 
W,  on  Caria,  Lydia,  and  Mysin,  and  in  the  N.  on  Ga!atia.  Its 
boundaries  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  precision,  as  they 
varied  at  different  historical  eras :  it  may  be  described  generally  as 
the  wButeni  part  of  the  central  plateau,  and  as  coextensive  with'the 
iimita  of  the  plateau  itself.     The  country  is  mountainous  and  well 
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wiiteciKi;  some  portiona,  particularly  the  vallejs  of  the  HeiTOUS  and 
Mteander,  were  very  fertile  and  produced  the  vine :'  the  other  parts 
ware  adapted  to  aheep-feediiig.  The  chief  productions  were  wool,  which 
wasof  a  very  anperioiqnality,  and  marble,  especially  the  apeoies  found 
near  SynnSdn.  ITae  weatem  district  was  much  exposied  to  earthquatea ; 
■and  the  presence  of  volcanic  fluency  is  attested  by  hot  springs. 

8  10.  The  mountains  of  Phrygta  consist  of  irregular  offsets  from 
the  border  ranges  of  01;mpiu  in  the  N.,  Tanrni  in  the  S,,  and 
Oadmai  in  the  8.W.  The  only  name  applied  specifically  to  any  of 
the  Phrygian  hilla  is  Sindjmom,  which  appears  to  have  been  equally 
given  to  a  hill  about  the  sources  of  the  Hermua,  and  to  a  second  near 
Pesainus.'  Phrygia  contains  the  upper  courses  of  the  Hermna  and 
IbMUider,  whioh  seek  the  ^ga^ari,  and  the  Bangariu,  which  flows 
northward  to  the  Euxine  ;  the  ThymbrBB  and  Alander,  tributaries  of 
the  latter,  belong  wholly  to  Phrygia,  as  also  do  the  Karayai  and  the 
lyoiu.  tributaries  of  the  Heeander ;  the  Marsyas  jmns  the  M^eandcr 
almost  immediately  after  its  rise  :*  it  was  connected  in  mytholi^y 
with  the  victory  of  Apollo  over  Marsyas."  Several  larsje  salt  Likes 
occur  in:  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  of  which  Anana  has  been 
identified  with  Charda-c,  and  Aioania  with  Bnldur  to  the  8.E., 
though  not  improbably  it  may  be  only  another  name  for  Anana. 

5  H.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  came  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  Thracian  tribes,  and  were  In  early  times  the  masteis  of  the 
whole  westflm  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  affinities  that  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  surrounding  nations  have  been  ali-eady  pointed 
out  (p.  89).  They  were  deprived  of  portions  of  their  territory  by 
the  advance  of  the  Semitic  races  in  the  S.  and  W.,  of  the  Cappa- 
docians  in  the  E.,  and  finally  of  the  Galatians  in  tlie  N.  From 
'  being  a  warlike  race,  they  became,  after  tlie  conquest  of  their 
country  by  Persia,  purely  ^ricultural,  and  were  regarded  with  oon- 

to  Cybele,  who  !e  hence  called  DLnd^eae  :— 

THnd^i,  ubi  asfluctla  birorem  dat  tlbiH  canlnin. 

Ndh  Dindymene,  doq  Hd^tta  quntlt 

Nan  Llbijr  sqoe.  Hob.  C^m.  i.  \t,  . 

AtUe,  Ue  td  alta.  Galls,  C^lwlei  oenion  fiian} ; 
Huul  hs,  mnityDieiia  domlnra  vaga  pecura. 

CtTVLL.  IxiiL  11. 

*  Iflarlum  pelogua  MfcalKaqiiE  UtCOTA  juncli 

IfoUltar,  Uasandre,  tDO,  Claudiah,  iu  Eutrop.  II,  3S9, 

•  thiique  colnrl  PitanEn,  et  quai  tua  mnneni.  Pallai, 
Lofcnt  damnats  Fbcpbo  vlatore  Celacns.  Luc.  lU-  iOS. 
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tempt,  the  Phrygian  names  of  Hidos  uid  Manea  being  given  to 
slavM.  Phrygin  vras  divided  into  four  portions  —  Balntbii,  the 
oentrsl  anil  UiTSBt;  p— n»— ,  on  the  borders  of  Cntia  (  ^petitvm 
(i.  e.  "  acquired")  in  the  X. ;  and  PaniEiot,  the  mountainouB  region 
in  Qie  S.  Epictetua  was  ho  named  as  having  been  tranaferred  from 
the  Bithynlan  to  the  Pergamenian  kings  about  b.o.  190 :  the  two  first 
deaignations  did  not  come  into  vogue  until  the  4th  century  a.d. 

{  12.  The  foundation  of  many  of  the  Phrygian  towna  was  car- 
ried back  to  the  mythical  ages ;  auch  waa  the  case  with  Celgme, 
Hierapolia,  and  Uetropolis.  Cel^nie  appears  -to  have  ranked  as  the 
capital  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  tl>e  Yoimger,  and  Coloasm  was  then  »a 
important  place.  These  towns  waned  wilii  the  rise  of  those  founded 
by  the  Syrian  monaFCha,  viz.  Apamea  and  Laodices.  Many  of 
the  Phrygian  towna  were  places  of  extensive  trade  under  the  Romans, 
particularly  the  two  just  mentioned.  Some  important  toads  passed 
through  Phrygia  ;  the  great  linea  of  conunnnication  between  Ephesua 
and  the  East  centred  at  Bynnada,  whence  roada  led  to  CUicia,  to 
Ciesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  thence  to  Armenia,  and  again  northwards 
to  Sorylleum  and  Bithynia. 

Commencing  in  the  Tf.E.  of  the  province,  BorylBiuB,  Etki-Shehr, 
waa  centndl;  aituated  on  a  amnll  Btream  which  flowB  into  the  Th  jm- 
bres,  with  hot  bathe  in  the  nelghbonrhood ;  Ljeimnchui  made  an  in- 
trenched camp  there.  BymiUa  atuod  on  a  plain  in  the  ceotre  of  the 
province,  and  was  particularly  famoua  for  ila  marble,  which  waa 
Btreakod  with  purple  veins :'  ruins  of  the  town  eiisl  at  Biki-Kara-HiitaT. 
IfaUM  lay  8.E.  at  Synnada,  and  is  only  famous  for  the  great  bsttle 
fought  there  in  D.C.  301,  between  Antigonus  and  Demotrina  on  the  one 
aide,  and  CBSBander,  Lyaimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Belenoua  on  the  other. 
PhtlfnimHiiin  vas  on  the  high  road  between  Synnsds  and  Iconium,  not 
br  from  the  PiaidiaQ  Antiocb :  its  niina  are  at  Ah-BhAr.  CelteUB  waa 
situated  at  the  source  of  the  Mieander,  with  an  acronolia  on  a  hill  to 
the  [f.E. :  Cyrus  the  Younger  had  a  polsce  and  park  there,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Meeacder  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  palace :  the 
Catarrhaotea,  which  Xenophon  describes  as  rising  in  the  agore,  waa  the 
Baioe  OS  the  Marsyas  -  the  inhabitants,  and  probably  the  materiala,  of 
CelEEUEe,  were  removod  to  the  neighbouring  Apames,  and  the  place  dis- 
.  appeared.  ApamSa,  sumamed  Cibitns,  was  founded  by  Antiochua 
Soter,  and  named  after  hia  mother  Apama :  it  atood  a  little  lower  domi 
the  Mffiander  at  Dtnair.  wbere  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  other 
buildings;  the  name  "Cibotna"  (from  mgwr^i,  "a  coffer")  may  have 
referred  to  its  wealth  as  a  commercial  emporium,  for  which  ita  poai- 
tion  on  the  great  high  road  adapted  it :  it  was  much  damaged  b;  earth- 
quakes, particularly  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  but  it  continued  a  flou- 
nahlog  place  to  a  tato  period.    CdIosib,  on  the  Lycua,  waa  an  important 


iU>  Incentibiu  Attji.— Stat.  Siiv.  t.  1,  U. 

Pntlotaque  picto 
oedlt  cQi  Bynijada  <renis. 
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plaoe  at  tlia  time  when  Xenas  Tisitad  it  in  B.C.  481,  and  CjniB  in 
B.C.  401  i  but  it  Celt  u  tlie  neighbouring  oity  of  Laodicea  rose,  Hnd 
was  but  a  Bmall  place  in  Strobo's  time;  it  van  flnollr  Bupplantad  b; 
a  town  called  ChonEe.  about  3  milea  to  the  S.,  which  atill  eiiEta  ae 
Ckanot:  atOilouie  tbeLjcua  is  aud  by  Herodotus  to  hure  diBappSBred 
in  a  chaani  for  about  half  a.  mile  :  a  gorge  still  exista,  wbioh  is  probabl; 
the  ohaam  peterred  to,  the  upper  snrfacB  baTing  Wleu  in  J  Coloewa  was 
one  of  the  early  Churches  of  Ada,  to  which  St.  Paul  wrote  an  Epistle. 
I«odlei»,  lower  down  ths  Lycus,  wu  so  named  atW  Laodice,  the  wife 
of  Antiochna  Theos,  its  reputed  founder ;  it  suffered  severely  in  the 
Uithridatio  war,  but  soon  revived,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial towns  of  Asia  Minor,  eapeci&lly  as  a  mart  fur  wool ;  it  was  also 
the  Boat  of  one  of  the  Seven  Churohea,  to  which  St.  J^ul  addreesed  an 
Epistle  (Col.  iv.  lli) :  it  was  then  a  very  wealthy  town,  and  continued  to 
Bourish  down  to  the  middle  ages  :  the  ruins  of  it  at  Eiki-Hiiaar  oonmat 
of  a  Btadium,  gymnasium,  theatres,  and  aqueduct,  erected  for  the  most 
part  doriag  the  Boman  period.  Hiampolil  was  5  miles  N.  of  lAodicea 
on  the  road  to  Sardis ;  it  was  fiunous  for  its  hot  apringa,  and  for  a  cave 
whenoe  issued  mephitic  vapours  :  a  Christian  Church  was  planted  there 
(Col.  iv.  13),  and  at  a  later  period  it  claimed  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
Phrygia :  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Epictetus :  extensive  ruins  of  it  exist 
it  PambuJi-KaUMi. 


AmonE  the  lesa  important  tovms  we  may  briefly  notice— Kdilmil, 
in  the  N.E.,  on  the  rnid  between  Dorylieum  and  Fesmnus,  ^lera 
Seitu*  Poropsins  wu  omtared  by  the  gBninilB  of  M.  Antony — Ketto- 
p6Ifi,  N.  of  gynnado,  at  PitmaA  Kalati,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Unp 

^  Sia  nU  terreno  Lyeu  nt  epotos  hiatu. 
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of  PLryKift,  ami  the  pUca  where  Hidw  ma  burisd — P«lta,  ueai  tba 
source  of  the  MieamJer,  but  of  uneertain  position,  viailed  by  CyniB  th* 
Youngei^Oirimoil  Agil«,  on  the  border*  of  Mysi*.  probably  at  Vthak— 
C«7«IliO»JIlp«Ji,tt  place  noticed  bjXenophon  on  Cjrus's  route,  not  eon - 
Dectod  with  tlie  well-known  river  CnyBter,  bnt  on  the  K.  border  ut 
Pbrygia,  near  the  lake  named  Eber  Ohiad — XmDMlU,  N.W.  of  Apamsa, 
so  named  b;  Attains  II.  after  hii  brother  Eumenea— BlMmdlu,  pro- 
bably the  ancierxt  name  of  a  town  the  rains  of  which  are  seen  at 
Sijeimardi,  conaiating  of  an  acropolia,  theatre,  gateway,  and  a  beautifnl 
temple— Anofn,  a  small  town  in  the  N.W.  angle,  near  the  lake  of 
Simavl,  near  which  also  atood  Btbumu— and  Asini,  a  plane  on  the 
Khyiidscus,  hiatorically  onknown,  but  f^om  its  remains  evidently  an 
important  place :  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple,  theatre,  and  other  buihlinga 
at  TiAavdour-Hiuar,  mark  its  site. 

HMory. — Phrygia  was  the  seat  of  a  very  ancisnt  dynarty,  iu  which 
the  names  of  Oordius  and  Hidaa  are  prominent.  This  waa  terminated 
in  B.C.  5liO  by  Crosaua,  who  incorporated  Hirygia  with  his  kjngdom. 
Thenceforward  Its  history  is  merged  in  that  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
triea,  as  it  never  aftermtrds  attained  an  independent  position.  The 
Romans  indeed  doclai'ed  it  a  free  country  aftar  the  death  of  Hitbri- 
dates  v.,  in  B.C.  120,  but  soon  afterwards  they  divided  it  into  Juris- 
dictionea,  and  in  B.C.  8B  they  assigned  the  districtA  of  Laodicea, 
Apamea,  and  Synnada,  to  Ciliola,  from  which  tiiey  were  at  length 
peiroaneijtly  transferred  to  the  province  of  Asia  in  B.C.  49.  In  the 
new  division  of  the  empire  in  the  4th  century  a.d.,  Pamrios  was  added 
to  Pbrygia,  and  a  district  on  the  Mseander  to  Caria :  the  rest  was 
divided  into  Salutaris  and  Pacatiana. 

St.  Faid't  IVaoefs.— St.  Paul  visited  Phrygia  in  his  second  journey 
'  as  he  passed  from  Lyoaonia  into  Galatia  (Acta  ivi.  6) :  the  route  he 
followed  is  purely  conjectural,  as  no  pfuticulara  are  given  iu  refei'ence 
to  it:  he  probably  followed  the  course  of  the  Roman  road  which 
diverged  from  Synnada  to  Cilicia,  and  paised  through  the  towns  of 
Jjiodicea  in  Piiidia  and  Philomolium,  whence  perhaps  he  diverged  to 
Antioch,  and  struck  into  the  high  road  again  near  Synnada :  thence  he 
took  the  high  road  to  Ancyra  in  Qalatia.  On  bis  return  from  Galatia 
ho  probably  traversed  the  northern  district  by  CotyKum  and  Azani  to 
Myaia.  In  his  third  journey  be  again  visited  Phrygia  (Acts  iviii.  23); 
on  this  occasion  he  passed  out  of  the  provinoe  to  Ephesus,  probably  by 
the  valley  of  the  Hermus. 

XI.  Galatia. 
§  13.  Qalatlft,  or  Oallo-Omeia,  bordered  in  the  W.  on  Phrygia,  in 
the  N.  on  Bithynia  and  Paplilagonia,  in  the  E.  on  Pootua,  and  in 
the  S.  on  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia.  llie  northern  portion  of  the 
province  is  rough  and  mount&inoos:  Oieionthem  is  ateotmercu, 
but  has  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  adapted  for  sheep-feeding. 
The  eastem  diatriet  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  the  most 
fertile.  Tbe  chief  mountaiD  ranges  of  Galatia  are  Otja^na  in  the. 
N.  and  Dindfniiu  in  tbe  W.,  both  of  which  have  been  provjouslj 
noticed.  A  range  named  Magiba  rises  in  the  central  diRtriat  near 
Ano^ra,  and  another,  named  AdoriUi  Eimah  Dagh,  on  the  border 
of  Phrygia.    ITia  river  Halja  in  its  middle  oouise  bisects  Galatis 
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from  8.  to  N.,  and  then  skirts  its  northern  border  for  some  distanoe, 
receiving  several  unimportant  feeders.  Galatia  also  conttdcs  the 
upper  course  of  the  Stuigariiu,  with  its  tributariea  the  Sibiris,  which 
riaea  W.  of  Ancjra,  and  joins  the  main  Htresm  near  Juliopolis,  and 
the  SoopM,  Aladan,  which  has  a  parallel  coarse  more  to  the  W. 

§  14.  The  inhahitants  of  Gabitia  were  a  Celtic  race,  who  migrated 
westward  from  their  settlements  in  Gaul,"  and  entered  Asia  Minor 
under  the  chieftainship  of  Leonoriua  and  Lutarius  in  three  hands 
named  Tolialahoii,  TectosHges,  and  Trocmi.  They  were  engaged  by 
Nicomedea  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  n.o.  278,  to  act  as  mercenaries  in  his 
army  gainst  his  brother  Zybcetea.  Having  succeeded  in  this  wsr, 
and  haTii^  received  some  land  as  a  reward,  they  divided  into  three 
bands,  and  ravaged  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  districts.  They 
were  resisted  and  defeated  hy  Antiochus  Soter  In  tiie  first  insi 
then  by  Attains  of  Pergamum  in  B.C.  338,  afterwards  bj  Prusias  1. 
of  Bitbynia  in  216,  again  by  the  Roman  conaul  Manlius  in 
and  finally  by  Eumenes  of  Pergamum  in  167,  after  which  they 
settled  quietly  down  in  the  district  to  which  they  gave  their  nan 
This  had  been  previously  occupied  by  Phrygians,  Paphlagoniai 
and  Greeks,  of  whom  the  latter  were  predominant  in  influence 
the  time  the  Gaula  entered,  as  their  language  was  usually  spoki 
and  waa  adopted  even  by  the  invaders  for  literary  purposes.  The 
three  tribes  ot  ihe  Gaula  divided  the  country  between  them,  the 
Tolistoboii  occupying  the  W.,  the  Tedosages  the  centre,  and  the 
Trocmi  the  E.  Each  tribe  was  divided  into  four  parts,  named 
tetrarchics.  The  twelve  tetrarchs  formed  a  senate,  and  were  assistcil 
by  a  council  of  300  deputies,  who  met  at  DryntemStum.  The 
Gaula  adopted  the  Phrygian  and  Greek  superstitions,  and  became 
thoroughly  Gnecised,  as  their  name  Gallo-Grseci  implies:  but  they 
appear  l«  have  retained  their  native  tongue  down  to  the  4th 
century  a.d.- 

§  15.  The  only  important  towns  in  Galatia  were  Pees&ius  the 
capital  of  Uie  Tolistoboii,  and  Ancyra  the  capital  of  the  Tectoe^es : 
these  were  situated  on  the  great  high  road  of  the  Romans  from 
EphesuB  to  the  E.,  and  were  places  of  great  conunercial  importance : 
at  Ancyra  the  n»id  from  Ephesus  fell  in  with  that  leading  from 
Byzantium.  Tavium,  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in  the  E.  of  tlie 
province,  was  also  a  considerable  place.  The  only  Roman  colony 
was  Germe. 

F«Mil»M  WM  dtaated  on  tho  8.  side  of  Mount  DindymuB,  and  owed 
its  chief  celebrity  to  the  worahip  of  Agdiitis,  or  Cy bele,  whose  temple 
was  magnificently  adorned  by  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  and  was  visited 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  other  buildings, 
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Kbont  10  milea  3.E.  of  Btni-Biuar,  ehow  that  Feuiiiiu  w»  a  reourk- 
Mj  fine  town.  Anefn  was  ceuCnkll;  Bitu&ted  to  the  NJi:.  of  PeuiDOB, 
■Dd  a^prara  Id  hUtoiy  as  the  place  Trliera  Manlina  defeated  the  Tectu- 
•Bgee  in  B.C.  1 36  :  the  saoat  faiaous  building  waa  a  t«mple  af  AugnstiiB, 
with  an  iUBCription,  uuaed  HnrniDr  AnojTannm,  oontaining  B^reooid 
of  hia  aohievenieDtB :  this  is  atill  in  eiiatenca,  as  bIho  ara  variona 
•culptured  nmaina  of  tbs  citadel  i  Angora  ia  atill  a  imj  important 
place.  T*Tinm  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  ita  temple  of  Jupiter :  the 
poaition  of  the  town  ii  probably  marked  by  tbe  ruins  of  Sogbax  Kieui, 
at  some  dietanee  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  H&lys. 

Of  tbe  leoa  important  towna  we  nuy  notice — 0«nna,  Yorma,  between 
PeaeinuB  and  Ancyra,  a  Roman  colony — Blmdnm,  belonginK  to  the 
Tolietoboii,  the  reaidenee  of  DeiotaniB  —  CoiMu,  S.B.  of  ijioyra  — 
and  BanUft,  a  town  of  the  Trocmi,  where  Cn.  Pompeius  and  Lueull-us 
had  an  interview.  Some  plncea  have  names  of  a  more  or  lera  Celtic 
character,  sa  Eooobriga  and  Drymemetum. 

Bidory.—Tbs  history  of  Galatia  commenoeB  with  tbe  time  when  one 
of  the  totrarcha,  DeiotaruB,  wa«  invested  by  the  Bomana  with  tho 
righta  of  BoTereigoty,  not  only  over  the  Toliatoboii,  but  also  over 
Pontics  an<1  Armenia  Minor.  He  was  Bucceeded  by  hia  aon  Deiotarus, 
Cicero'a  friend,  and  ho  by  Ainyntas,  who  received  from  M.  Antony 
Ptsidia  in  B.C.  39,  and  Oalatia  with  other  diatriots  in  36.  Amyntas  died 
B.C.  25,  and  hia  territoriea  were  formed  into  a  province  by  A^iguHtuB. 

81.  Paid't  Travelt.—at.  Paul  visited  Oalatia  in  hia  second  miasionaiy 
journey :  hia  route  through  the  province  ia  purely  conjectural,  no  town 
whatever  being  specified  in  the  narrative  {Acta  xvi.  6) ;  he  probably 
entered  it  on  the  aide  of  Phrygia  at  Pessinua,  and  visited  Ancyrs, 
returning  by  the  some  route.  He  again  visited  Galatia  on  his  third 
journey,  probably  entering  it  from  Cappadocia,  and  leaving  it  by,  way 
of  Ph^gia  {iviii.  23).  He  afterwords  addreaaad  an  Epiatlo  to'  tto 
Oalatian  Church. 

Xn.    BlTRTNIA. 

S  16.  Bittiynia  was  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  Piupontia,  on  the  S.W.  by  Mysia,  on  the  S.  bj- 
Phrygia,  on  the  S.E.  by  Galatia,  and  on  the  N.E,  by  Paphlagonia : 
the  limit  in  the  latter  direction  was  generally  fixed  at  the  river 
Parthetiina,  It  is  throughout  a  mooatainous  district,  but  fertile, 
particularly  the  part  W,  of  the  Sangarius,  which  containa  some  fine 
plains :  wood  was  abundant,  and  extensive  forests  stilt  eiiat  in  the 
diatrict  E.  of  the  Sajigarius.  The  scenery  of  the  western  district 
about  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  is  magnificent.  Among  the  special 
products  for  which  Bithynia  was  famed,  we  may  notice  the  cheese 
of  SalSnft  near  Bithynium,  aconite  (so  named  from  Acome,  where  it 
was  found),  marble,  and  crystal. 

§  IT.  Ilie  chief  mountain  range  ia  Olympna,  of  which  there  are 
two  great  divisions — one  on  the  border  of  Mysia  near  Prusa,  the 
other  on  the  border  of  Oalatia :  the  former  is  cajjped  with  snow 
to  the  end  of  March.  We  have  also  to  notice  the  lesser  ranges  of 
ArpauQumina.  between  the  baya  of  Aataciis  and  Cius,  in  the.W. ; 
'n  the  N.E.  of  the  proTince.    The  ooaat  of  the  Pro- 
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pontia  is  irreguUr :  two  baja  penetrate  hx  into  the  interior,  sap** 
nit«d  from  each  other  b;  Argantboniiia :  they  were  mimed  UnM 
(Aiaoi.  and  Bin.  AitMinsi,  after  the  towns  of  Cius  and  Astaou ; 
the  mountain  range  teiroinates  in  ?ion.  Fwidliim,  C  Bmharun :  a 
second  promontory  named  Aeiitaa,  G.  AJerila,  stands  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Astacus.  The  nortbent  coast  runs  nearly 
doe  E.  from  the  month  of  the  Bospoms  to  some  distonoe  beyond 
the  Saugarins,  the  only  marked  features  being  the  promontories  of 
TfflnwiSi  C.  likUi,  near  the  Bosporus,  and  dips,  with  an  adjacent 
port,  now  Kirpe  lAiacm,  W.  of  the  Sangariua. 

{  18.  The  chief  rivers  of  Bithynia  are — the  Sangarins,  which 
bisects  the  province  from  S  to  N.,  in  an  estremely  devious  course — 
the  BiUsu,  Filya*,  more  to  the  E.,  which  divides  into  two  branohec 
in  its  upper  course — and  the  Fartlirainai  Barian-Su,  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  Of  the  smaller  streams  we  may  notice— the  bIuImi,  which 
joins  the  Buxine  near  the  Bosporus,  commemorated  in  the  story  of 
the  Argonauts' — tlie  Ptills,  mora  to  the  B. — &e  Hypiiui  £■  of  the 
Sangarius,  at  the  moutJi  of  which  the  fleet  of  Hithridates  wintered 
— and  the  Oales  or  CbIbz,  near  Heraclea,  the  sudden  rise  of  which 
desti'oyed  the  ships  of  Lamachus,  as  they  were  lying  off  its  mouth. 
A  large  lake  named  Asoanla.  about  10  miles  long  by  4  wide,  Ilea  E. 
of  the  Bay  of  Ciua. 

£  19.  The  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  Bithynia  were  an 
immigrant  race  fnxn  Thrace,  who  displaced  the  pravious  occupants, 
the  Mysians,  Phrygians,  and  others.  They  were  divided  into  two 
tribes,  named  lliyni '  uid  Bitbjoi,  the  former  on  the  sea-coast,  the 
latter  in  the  mt«rior.  The  coast  B.  of  the  Sangarius  was  held  by 
the  Mariand^ni.  The  chief  towns  of  Bithynia  were  situated  either 
on  or  adjacent  to  the  ^ons  of  the  Propontis.  The  Greeks  occupied 
with  their  colonies  the  most  eligible  spots  on  the  coasts :  thus  the 
Megarians  settled  at  Chalo£don  and  Ast&ons,  and  at  Heradea 
PontCca  on  the  Buxine ;  the  MilMians  at  Gins ;  the  Colophomaas 
at  UyrUa.  The  successors  of  Alexander  founded  the  flourishing 
town   of   Nicsa,    and    the   Bilhynian   kings    the   futnra   caidtal. 
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Nicomedia.  The  Boman  emperors  did  much  for  the  oikrgeioeDl 
and  adornment  of  these  towns,  attracted  partly  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  partly  by  the  conyenieuoe  of  the  locaLty  in  respect  to 
their  Eastern  poBaeBUona :  they  also  eonBtruded  ao  important  road 
from  Byzantimn  to  Ancyra,  where  it  fell  into  (he  grand  rovte  from 
Ephesus  to  Armenia.  Hadrian  particularly  favoured  this  pvTlnce. 
The  towns  continued  to  flouridi  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  empit«. 


OBieafNkeXTuler's'AileUliitura').    ' 

Pnua,  aHTuamed  "ad  Olympum,"  stood  at  the  northern  base  of 
Olympus,  and  is  uud  to  have  been  nimed  after  King  Prusiaa,  vbo 
founded  it  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal :  it  was  celebrated  for  its  warm 
batbs  :  it  ia  now,  under  the  name  of  Bruiia,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Bicwa  was  situated  at  the  G.  end  of  Late 
Aseania,  on  tha  edge  of  a  wide  and  forfile  plmn  :  it  was  built  by  Aoti- 
RODUS  on  the  Hite  of  an  earlier  town,  probably  after  his  victory  over 
Eumenas  in  B.C.  :n6,  and  it  received  the  name  of  Antigonia,  for  which 
Li-simacbuB  substituted  that  of  NicESa  in  honour  of  his  wife ;  it  soon 
roee  to  eminence,  and  the  Bithynian  kings  often  resided  there :  it  vied 
with  Nicomedia  for  the  title  of  metropolia  :  it  ia  chiefly  famous  for  the 
Conncil  held  there,  x.z>  32b,  in  which  the  Nicene  creed  was  drawn  up: 
having  suffered  from  earthquakes,  it  was  restored  by  Valens  ini.D.  368: 
the  remains  of  its  walls  are  still  visible  at  Itnik.  Gum  stood  at  the 
I  ead  of  the  inlet  named  after  it,  and  on  a  river  of  the  aanu  name,' 
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whioh  cominuiiicat«d  with  Lake  Ascania :  the  tovD  vaa  tokea  by  the 
PemsDS,  BA  469,  and  ^io  b;  Philip,  hod  of  Demetrius,  who  de- 
stroyed it:  it  wae  aeon  after  rebuilt  by  Pnuiafl,  who  gave  it  hifl  own 
name.  IfiiMmtdlft,  OD  the  N.  coaat  of  thu  Bay  of  AstacuB,  vbs  founded 
by  Nicbmedes  I.,  B.C.  2t)4,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  AsMcua; 
under  the  oative  kingi  it  became  the  capital  of  Kthynia:  the  Roman 
omperora  frequently  resided  there,  eapeoiidly  during  their  eastern  wara  : 
it  was  a  Boman  oolony,  the  birthplace  of  Arrian  the  hiatoHaji,  and  the 
place  where  Haoiiibiil  died ; '  the  modem  Iimid,  whicJi  oceif|iiea  its 
site,  contuiu  many  ancient  remains.  Clwloadon  stood  near  the  junction 
of  the  Bosporus  with  the  Propontis,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Byzaatium  : 
it  was  founded  by  Megarians,  about  B.C.  674,  and  whs  a  place  of  COQ- 
mderable  trade :  it  was  taken  by  the  Pertisus  after  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion of  Darius,  and  in  the  FeloponneHian  War  appears  to  have  aided  at 
one  time  with  tbe  Athenians,  at  another  with  the  lAcedEemonians :  in 
the  Hithridatio  War  it  waa  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  attsclied  by 
Mithridates;  it  afterwards  became  a  &ee  city :  on  its  site  the  village  of 
Kadi-KUn  now  atauds.  The  Megarian  colony  of  Eeraolea  Fontica  was 
the  most  important  plaoe  in  the  E.  of  Bithynia,  poaaeasing  two  good 
harboora,  and  exercieing  a  aupremacy  over  the  whole  adjacent  const: 
it  sunk,  however,  under  the  ^nga  of  Bithynia,  and  received  its  death- 
blow in  the  Mithridatic  War,  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  RamaoB 
under  Cotta.  In  the  interior,  to  the  S.  of  Heracles,  stood  SitlLyniOM 
orClaiuUopidis,ss  itnas  probablynamedinthe  time  of  Tiberius;  it  was 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks,  and  noted  for  the  rich  pasturea 
about  it ;  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Hadrian's  favourite,  Antinoua.  Still 
more  to  tbe  S.  was  tiie  ancient  town  of  Qordinin,  the  reaidence  of  the 
Phrygian  kings,  and  well  known  as  the  place  where  Alexander  aevered 
the  "  Qordian  knot : "  it  whs  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Auguatus,  with  the 
name  of  Juliopolis. 

Among  the  less  important  tonns  of  Bithynia  n-e  may  briefly  notice 
— BMMytlnm,  on  the  Irarder  of  Myaia,  where,  in  the  time  of  Xenaphoa, 
the  Persian  satraps  had  a  residence  and  park— Myrlfa,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Ciua,  presented  by  Philip  of  Macedonia  to  his  ally  Prusias, 
who  changed  its  name  to  Apamia ;  it  was  afterwards  a  Roman  colony 
— Srep&ne,  on  the  S.  const  of  the  Bay  of  Aatacue,  the  birthplace  of 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Conetantine,  by  whom  it  was  enlarged  and 
named  Halanopnlil— Alteeu,  at  tbe  head  of  the  bay  named  after  it, 
a  Megarian  colony,  destroyed  by  Lysimaoliua  in  his  war  with  Zipcctes 
— 'Wjva^  between  Nicomadia  and  Chalcedon,  the  burial-place  of 
Hannibat'-Cbiyaapolis,  SeutaTi,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  the  spot  where 
the  Atheniaua,  by  the  advice  of  ^dbiades,  levied  toll  on  all  veasel* 
paaaing  in  or  out  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  licinioa 
by  Constantino  the  Qreat^  a  d.  333. 

Mi^my. — The  history  of  Kthynia  oommenoes  with  the  aceesuon  of 
' )  the  sovereignty  about  B.C.   435,  and   terminatos  with 

Post  Itala  beUa 
AiajTla  ttmnlns  tegi,  blmsqae  cupiU 
AdSOOiB  motu<L,  dabio  petet  aqoora  velo ; 
Donee,  Pmsiai»e  ^Utm  scgniter  ant, 
AUoa  asTTitlB  imbelli  piUetnr  !n  ero, 
fit  latebrom,  mimnA  regiu.     Persttuitlbua  inds 
JBnndls,  reddiqne  libl  poaoentibus  hcetem, 
PoDula  FOTtiTo  raplet  properala  TeoBiie, 
Ae  tandem  terns  longa  KirmidlBa  lolTat. — Bil.  Itjj,.  xUl.  U9. 
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Nicomedea  III.,  who  baqncathed  ku  kingdom  to  tbfl  Bamaiia,  S.C.  It. 

Of  the  eight  kmn  irho  into^coe  between  these,  the  moit  illuitrioni 
were  tlicomedee  I.,  vho  founded  the  oapitol;  Fruuoi  I.,  tiiio  received 
uid  betrmyed  Humibal;  uid  hi*  bod  Prugiu  II.,  who  curried  on  ww 
with  the  king  of  Peiytimu.  After  the  desth  of  Nicomedea  III.  the 
Bomuu  reduced  Kthynia  to  >  province,  and,  iHet  the  death  of 
MithridatiH,  annexed  to  it  the  weatero  part  of  the  Pontic  kingdom. 
Und«r  Auciuttu  Bithvnia  wbb  uaignad  to  tbe  eenate ;  but  Hadriau 
gave  PAnpnylia  in  eiijiange  for  it. 

In  tbe  Bible  Bithynia  ia  eaanally  mentioned  in  two  paangts  (Acta 
iri.  T  ;  1  Pet.  i.  1),  from  the  fint  of  which  we  lean  that  St.  FaH 
deaigned  to  enter  it,  but  failed  to  do  ao.  It  derivea  an  interekt  from 
the  oorre^HiudflnoB  of  ita  governor  Pliny  with  Tngan,  in  relation  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Chriatiaoa,  as  well  as  from  the  great  ooundl  <£ 
Nicasa,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 

XIII.  Paphi^oohia. 

S  20.  Faphlaganlft  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Bithjnia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Buiino,  on  the  B.  by  Pootua,  and  tm  the  S.  by  Gaktift ; 
it  thus  occupied  the  coaBt-diatriot  between  the  rivera  P»rthaiiu« 
and  HalyB,  and  extended  inland  to  the  range  of  OlympUB.  At  ons 
time  the  Faphlogoniana  appear  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  Hslys. 
Paphlagonia  is  on  &e  whale  a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  but 
contains  in  ita  northern  parts  soma  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  on 
which  even  Hie  olive  flourished.  Its  hilla  were  well  clothed  with  fo- 
rests, and  the  boxwood  of  Uount  CytSrus  was  particularly  celehiated.* 
Faphh^onia  was  especially  noted  for  its  horses,  mules,  and  antelopes. 
A  kind  of  red  chalk  was  found  titers  in  abundance. 

§  21.  The  chief  mountain  range,  named  OlgaMji,  Ulgoi,  extends 
from  the  Halys  towards  the  S.W.,  and  sends  its  ramifications  some- 
times to  tbe  very  shores  of  the  Euiine  ;  of  these,  CytSros  nas  the 
one  best  known  to  the  ancients.  The  coast  protrudes  northwards 
in  a  curred  form,  and  baa  two  promontories,  Carambls,  C.  Kerempe, 
and  Syiiasi  C.  Indjv,  more  to  the  E.  The  only  important  riven 
are  the  border  -  streams  Halyi  and  FirOieiiltu,  which  have  been 
already  noticed  ;  numerous  small  rivers  intervene,  of  whidi  we  may 
enumerate,  from  W.  to  E.,  the  Se^mus,  Amaatria,  Ochosbanes, 
Evarohtu,  and  Za^ous.  The  Amniaa,  a  tributary  of  the  Halys,  is 
noted  for  the  engagement  that  took  place  on  ita  banks,  in  whidi 
Nioomedes  was  defeated  by  the  genarats  of  Mithiidatea,  b.o.  SS. 

{  22.  The  Paphla^nians,  who  are  noticed  even  in  the  Homerio 
poems,'  appear  to  have  boen  allied  in  race  to  the  Cappadodans. 
They  are  described  as  a  superstitious  and  coane  people,  but  biavc^ 

*    Et  Jam  undutem  Inio  epMtm  Cftonun, 
MarjciBqae  pteli  loew.  Tim.  ffwy-  il.  <*T. 

Sape  CTloriica  dedsde  peitliie  rainea.      Or.  JftI,  It.  Sll. 
el  CTtore  tnilfer.  Cutu_  It.  IS. 
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and  paiiicukrly  noted  for  their  cavalry.  In  addition  to  the  Paph' 
lagontuiB,  the  more  auoieut  tacea  of  the  HeuSti  and  Caucdnes  con- 
tduued  to  occupy  certain  districts.  Hib  towns  lined  the  coast,  and 
were  for  the  moot  port  Qreek  colonicB,  aiuh  as  Amastris  and  Sinope, 
tiie  latter  of  which  wu  bj  br  Ihe  moat  important  in  the  coonti?, 
togetiier  witii  the  leaser  towns  Cromna,  Cytorua,  AbtJniteiidioe,  and 
CanUa.  In  ite  interior  Gai^ra  and  Pompeiopolis  were  at  di&rent 
eras  leadii^  towns. 

Amaltrif,  is  ths  W.,  ocoupied  a  peDinaala,  on  «Boh  ride  of  which 
wu  a  harbour:  its  name  wu  originalij  Ses&muB,  vrhiob  «w  changed  in 
honour  of  Amastris,  niece  of  the  last  Perrisn  Idng  Dariua,  and  which 
appears  to  have  extended  beyond  the  old  town  of  Sesamus  to  h  tetra- 
polig  of  which  TeTum,  C^nis,  and  Cromna  were  the  other  members. 
AmoBtriH  WHS  a  handsoToe  dty,  aud  flourished  until  the  Tth  century  of 
our  era.  ffinopt'  was  ntuated  on  a  peninsula  E.  of  Prom.  Syrias:  its 
foundation  was  attributed  to  the  Argonauts :  it  was  colonized  by  the 
Hileaians,  seized  from  them  by  the  Cimmeri&nB,  and  recovered  by  the 
BpheslaoB,  b.c.  632  :  in  the  time  of  Xtmophon  it  poeseiued  a  fine  fleet, 
■  and  was  miatreea  of  thu  Euxine:  it  was  uneueceesfully  beateged  by 
JGthridatea  IT.  m  b.c  320,  and  succeesfully  b;  Phatnaees  in  IS.t: 
(henceforth  it  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pautua,  and  gave  birth 
to  Hithridates  the  Qreat;  LucuIIuh  captured  it,  and  restored  ite  inde- 
pendence: it  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of  JuEua  Ctesar.  It 
is  further  known  as  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  :  the  modem 
Sinub  is  Btill  an  important  place,  and  contains  a  few  relics  of  the  old 
town,  Fompeiopolil,  on  the  Amuiae,  probably  owed  Its  name  and  eiist- 
ance  to  Fompey  the  Qreat,  CNmgra  wu  S.  of  Mount  OlgHBSya,  and  wae 
the  residence  of  Deiotarua  the  last  king  of  Paphiagonia  :  it  was  made, 
after  the  4th  centun  A.n.,  the  capita]  of  the  province,  with  the  name 
copolis.    We  may  further   briefly  notic 


re^O 


Potimi,  Aimbw  which  the  10,D0D  viuted,  and  Owltsa:  all  these  were 
trading  stations.  , 

HUtary. — Until  the  time  of  Crcesus,  Paphlagonia  was  under  tts 
Dative  princea  ;  it  was  then  annexed  to  the  Lydiui  empire,  and  passed 
with  the  rest  of  it  to  the  Persians,  under  whom  the  native  princes 
rwMned  their  independence.  After  Alexander's  death  Paphlagonia 
fell  to  the  share  of  Eumenes,  but  again  reverted  to  ite  princes,  until  it 
was  incorporated  with  Fontus  by  Mithridatee.  Under  the  Romaae  it 
was  united  flrst  to  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  to  Oalatia,  hut  in  tiie  4th 
century  a.T>.  waa  made  a  separate  province. 

XrV.  POKTDS. 

I  23.  Fantns  bordered  in  the  W.  on  Faphlifonia,  in  the  S.  on 

Cappadocia,  in  the  E.  on  Armenia  and  Colchia,  and  in  the  N.  on 

*  Hot  fltlim  CnmmB  Jnga,  pallentemqiH  Crtoroii, 
Teqo*  elti  ptnitu  ooBdnut,  Biythea,  eu'Lat. 
Jamque  Tcdnoebat  Dwlem  poloi :  alta  Ciruiibli 
Radltur,  et  nugnn  pelago  tnmit  nmbra  Slnopfe. 
AnyriM  Dompleis  iIbiu  atat  oplmt  Sinope. 
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the  Euxine :  the  HbIji,  the  nngee  of  AutiUnnu  and  FwyadiVB, 
ftnd  the  niaaia,  fonned  its  nfttnnl  boondmrie*  in  the  tilusa  taaatm 
direotitHu.  It  deiired  its  name  from  the  "  Fontos,"  i.e.  the  Enxine, 
on  whloh  it  Imnlend.  Tboagh  tlui  district  is  samiuDded  with 
loft?  monntAins,  which  lend  their  nmifiostkHU  to  the  Ter^  aborea 
-of.  the  Enziue,  yet  the  plaina  on  die  COMt,  especially  ihoee  in  Ote 
western  pfirU,  were  extremely  fertile,  and  prcdnoed,  in  addition  to 
grain,  excellent  fruit.  H<mey,  wax,  and  iron  were  among  its  moM 
valnable  productions. 

§  24.  The  chief  monntain  ranges  are  Taijaiavt  in  the  N.,  and 
Becedliet  in  the  B.,  which  have  been  already  noticed.  The  former 
sends  out  two  branches,  UOmu  and  Ophlimiu,  to  tiie  K.,  which 
form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  fruitful  plain  of  Fliaiiarcea :  the 
pomticm  of  nMShat  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty ;  it  moat  have 
been  considerably  B.  of  Trapezns,  as  no  distant  view  of  the  Enziue 
can  be  obtained  from  any  point  due  S.  of  that  places  The  most 
important  headlands  fhnu  W.  to  E.  are — Herademn.  which  bounds 
the  bay  of  Amlsus  on  the  E, ;  Jasonlnm,  near  Side;  ZephTtiniK, 
near  Tripolis ;  OoialU,  Uear  Cereasus ;  and  Hiiren,  more  to  tiie  E. 
Two  bays  occur  on  this  ooast,  the  Siniu  Amisbms.  O.  (^Sanuun, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  and  Prom.  Eeracleum ;  and  fin. 
OatroHMis,  between  the  promontories  of  Jasonium  and  Coialla.  The 
most  important  rivera  arc— the  Ealyii  which  both  risea  and 
terminates  in  this  province — the  Irii,  Katalmalc,  which  riBCa  in  Anti- 
tanniB  in  the  S.  of  Pontus,  and  flows  at  firat  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as 
Gomana ;  then  t«  the  W.  until  it  receives  the  Lycus,  Kuiei  Biuar, 
a  stream  almost  as  large  as  itself,  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
Minor ;  and  finally  to  the  N.,  in  which  direction  it  traverses  the 
plain  of  Themiscyra  to  the  sea — the  nMrmSdon,  ISemwA,  which 
rises  near  Phteorcea,  and  joins  the  sea  near  Themiscyra,  famed  for 
its  connexion  with  the  Amasons' — the  Bfrartpilt  or  ^sirns, 
TiAoruk,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  joins  the  sea  at  its  S.E.  point 
— and  the  Phasls,  on  the  border  of  Colchis.    The  less  important 

'  Omila  AmuonldDm  nudatig  bellies  mammig 

~  "     ~  m.  14,  IS. 

Or.  en  PhU.  Iv.  10,  II. 
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ab«(iins  from  W.   to  E.   are — the  Lyoastiu,  nwr   Amigua;   the 
Chidwiiu,  near  Themisoyra ;  the  SidBnua,  near  Side  ;  the  Tripdlis, 

Dear  the  town  of  the  same  name ;  and  the  Hyssus,  more  to  the  E. 

$  25.  The  population  of  Poutus  cooaisted  of  a  aumber  of  trihes, 
whose  mntoal  r^tiotti  are  verj  obscure.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nent names  appeu  the  Lencoej^rt,  who  were  the  aame  as  the 
Cappadooiam ;  the  TibarSni,  ideotical  with  the  Tuhal  of  Scripture  ; 
the  Chal^bes,*  who  occupied  the  iron  districta  of  Parjadree  ;  the 
Oolchi,  sbont  Trapeziu,  alhed  to  the  proper  Colohiaos ;  the  Macronea 
or  Sanni,  who  lived  S.E,  of  Trapezus ;  aud  the  Bechlrea,  on  the 
aea-coaat  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  chief  towns  were  of  two 
clasMa — the  commeicial  ports  on  the  coast,  in  most  of  which  the 
Qreeks  settled,  such  as  Amlaua,  Trapeaus,  Cotyfira,  and  others  of 
less  importance ;  and  the  towns  of  the  interior,  which  were  either 
Btrongholds  of  the  Pontic  kings,  or  entrepSta  of  trade  with  Central 
Aaia :  these  were  in  many  instancea  enlarged  by  the  Eoroans.  In 
the  latter  class  we  have  Amasia  and  Comana  in  the  valley  of  the 
Iris,  Cabira  on  the  Lycus,  and  Sebastia  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Halys.  The  period  at  which  the  coast-towna  became  known  dates 
from  the  return  of  the  10,000 :  the  interior  was  first  opened  to  the 
world  by  the  Mithridatic  wars.  The  history  of  the  towns  is  com- 
paratively  uninteresting,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
much  architectural  beauty. 

Amlsn*  stood  on  the  W.  aide  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  on  a  pro- 
inontorj  about  IJ  milea  N.W.  of  the  atill  flooriahing  town  of  jSanwiin: 
ita  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  becacae,  tkflit  to  Sioope,  the  most 
flouriB^ng  of  the  Greek  settlemeats,  and  Yiaa  occaaianally  the  residence 
of  Mithridates  Eupator :  it  was  captured  by  Lucullus,  B.C.    71,   and 

Tin  by  Phamaoes,  hut  restored  to  freedom  by  Cffisar  after  tha  battle 
Zela :  remains  of  the  ancient  pier,  and  of  Hallenic  walls  at  Eiki 
Sanumi,  mark  its  site.  Folemoniiun  was  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sidenus,  and  probably  owed  its  name  and  eiiatance  to  Polemoa,  king 
of  those  parts,  who  made  it  his  capital.  Fhanada  was  founded  by 
Phamaoes,  grandfather  of  Mithridat«s  VI.,  and  peopled  with  the 
Cotjorreana :  it  was  prosperous  &om  its  commerce,  and  from  the 
nei^bourinif  iron-Works  :  it  is  now  named  Kenuutit,  from  the  idea  that 
it  oooupied  the  site  of  Csrssus.  nnpons,  a  Sinopian  colony,  was  built 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  coast,  with  a  port  named  Daphnus, 
formed  by  a  jutting  rock  on  which  the  acropolis  stood,  Even  in 
Xenophon's  time  it  was  an  important  place,  but  it  reached  its  highest 
prosperity  under  the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Trajan,  the  lattor  of  whom 


'^t^iupoi  yafit  otii  rflotrrintfTOi  {^P4iv.— £Mn.  1 
eCrlitorEB  ChalytHUD,  et  fjiflsclbni  Ignis  anhelat. 
Jnpitet  I  Dt  ChalybAn  omne  genus  percat, 
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made  it  tlie  capital  of  Pontm  CappodocicuB ;  it  ia  ttiH,  aaTrebitaid, 
on*  of  the  mast  flonriahiog  eitiat  of  Asia  Uiuor.  Fhaii*  stood  on  tha 
S.  aide  of  tbe  mer  of  the  eame  name,  nud  thus  within  tha  limiU  of 
FoDtiu;  it  WMi  a  Mileaiui  colony,  and  a  pUce  of  conaiderabla  trarle ; 
it  poneaned  a  temple  of  Cybele.  In  tbe  interiop— Ainillai  onca  tha 
rendence  of  the  king*  of  Pontna,  stood  oo  tha  rivBr  Iria ;  it  f^ve  Uitii 
to  Strabo,  who  givea  a  full,  but  not  clear,  descriptioii  of  it :  it  still  re- 
tains its  anoient  oeuie,  and  is  aconsidsrabletown.  CombU  Font'oa  stood 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  same  river,  and  was  a,  commercial  entrepOt 
for  the  Armenian  trade  :  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Eiiyo, 
whose  priests  eiercised  an  authority  second  only  to  that  of  the  kings : 
a  few  remains  of  tbs  place  bate  been  discovered  at  Oumemk.  CaUlS 
was  Ntuated  on  the  Lycus,  some  distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
Iria :  Mitliridates  the  Great  had  a  palace  and  treaeury  there,  which 
Cn.  Pompeius  succeeded  in  capturing :  VMOWniM  was  probably  a 
later  name  for  tha  same  place,  aasignad  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Tibenus, 
a  place  of  ecclesiastical  importance  at  tba  seat  of  a  council  in  x.B.  314, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Qn^ry  'Hianniaturgas,  Bshaitla  veaa  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Upper  Halys,  and  ^ras  enl^ed  by  Pompey,  under  the 
name  of  Uegolopolis ;  the  old  name,  however,  returned  to  it,  and  still 
exists  imdar  toe  form  Sitea*!  it  was  a  flooriahlng  plac«  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors. 

Of  tha  lesa  important  places  we  may  notice — (1.)  oi 
W.  to  E.  A&aon,  a  somU  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iris— ThamiBsfra, 
at  the  mouth  of  His  Thermodon,  stud  to  have  been  built  by  the 
AdBzona;  destroyed  by  Lucullus— Ortytra,  a  colony  fi-om  Sinope, 
with  a,  port  whence  the  10,000  took  ship — Argyila,  with  silver  mines — 
Carisns,  a  colony  from  Sinope,  visited  by  the  10,000 ;  the  ptaca  whence 
the  Bomons  obtained  a  Sne  sort  of  cherry— «nd  Apsinu,  a  place  ot 
some  importance  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acompgis,  the  reputed  burial- 
place  of  Absyrtus,  (2.)  In  the  interior— Gaiitni  on  the  Iris,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  rontus— Eliaieiiion,  X.  of  Amasia, 
with  hot  mineral  springs,  made  a  Romau  colony  by  Pompej,  with  the 
name  Neapolis— and  Zala.  S.E.  of  Amssia,  near  Uie  Iris,  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  victory  of  Hithridates  over  the  Komans,  and  still  more 
by  that  of  Cceaar  over  Phamaces,  reporiied  in  the  brief  despatch, 
"Veni,  Tidi,  Vici." 

ffiaton). — Tba  history  of  Pontus  commencea  in  B.G.  363,  with  the 
foundation  of  a  sovereignty  over  many  of  the  Pontic  tribes  by  Ario' 
barzones.  His  successor,  Hithridates  II.,  extended  and  conEolidated 
his  kingdom,  and  it  prospered  under  tha  succeeding  sovereigns,  until 
it  reached  ita  greatest  eitant  under  Mithridatea  VI.,  who  reigned  from 
B.C.  120  to  63.  But  the  wars  which  he  carried  on  with  tba  Romans 
proved  fotsl  to  bis  empire  ;  the  western  portion  was  annaied  by  Pom- 
pey to  Bithynia,  B.o.  65 ;  the  district  between  tba  Iris  and  Halys  was 
^ven  to  tha  Qalatiao  Deiotarus,  and  hence  named  Pontus  Qalaticus : 
Viat  between  the  Iris  and  Fbamacia  was  subBequently  handed  over  by 
H.  Antoniua  to  Polemon,  and  hence  named  Polemoniacus  ;  and  tha 
eaetera  portion  fell  shortly  oft™  into  the  hands  of  Arobelaus,  king  of 
Cappodocio,  and  was  distinguished  aa  Cappadocicus.  Pontus  was  made  . 
a  Roman  province,  i.n.  63,  and  under  Constantine  was  divided  into 
Helenopontus  in  the  8.W.,  and  Polem««iiaous  in  the  centre  and  B. 

Pontus  is  but  seldom  ooljaad  in  the  Bible :  Jaws  from  that  province 
were  present  at  Jarusolem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acta  ii.  9)  ;  the 
Jewish  Christians  were  addressed  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1) ;  and  Aquils 
was  a  native  of  that  country  (Acta  iviii.  2). 
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.  SvRiA.  §  1.  BoundarieB  sjid  natural  diTisiooB.  §2.  Mountiuna. 
S  3.  Kivera.  §  4.  Political  divisions.  §  b.  Towns ;  history.  11. 
PH(ENic<i.  §6.  BoundiuieB,  &c.  §  T.  Oac^;raphical  poaition.  §S. 
HountoinB  and  rivers,  §9.  InhabitantB  ;  towD3;  hietoiy.  %  10. 
~  ■     ■  §  11.  Boiindariea  and  natuml  divisiooa, 

).   lohaLitautfl.    §  14.  Divisions ;    towoB  ; 

I.  SVRU. 
§  1.  SyrU,  ia  its  widest  extent,  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
«ast«ni  coast  of  the  Mediterraneau  '^ea  from  Cilicia  in  the  N.  to  the 
AtabiaB  deeert  in  the  S,,  and  extended  eastward  to  the  Eupbiat<'s. 
In  a  more  special  sense,  Syna  was  iscd  m  distinct  from  Pales- 
tine, and  the  strip  of  coast  occup  ed  by  1  ncenicia.  Its  boundajies 
ratty  thea  be  more  accurately  defined  thi  a  in  the  W.  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  down  to  near  Aradus  and  thenceforward  the  range  of 
LibanuB ;  on  the  8.  an  Imaginary  line  leaving  Libanus  opposite 
Sidon,  and  stretching  across  the  desert  somewhat  S.  of  Damascus 
and  Palmyra  to  the  Euphrates  near  Thapsacus;  on  the  N,\V,  the 
range  of  Amanus ;  on  the  N.  Taurus,  separating  it  from  Cappadocin ; 
and  on  the  E.  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  Mesopotamia.     It 
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is  naturally  dirided  ioto  the  following  three  porta— (1.)  the  coast 
district ;  (2.)  the  upper  valley  of  the  Orontes  between  the  ranges  ot 
Lihuiua  and  Antilibantu,  to  which  the  name  of  Ccele-Syria,  i. «. 
"  hoUow  Syria,"  was  properly  applied  ;  and  (3.)  the  eitenaive  desert 
which  intarvenea  between  these  ranges  and  the  Euphrates.  These 
diatricla  differ  widely  ia  climate,  character,  and  productiooa ;  thickly- 
wooded  mountains  and  well-watered  plains  characterise  lie  two 
former ;  while  the  third  consiflta  of  a  series  of  plateaus  riaini^  to 
about  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  traversed  by  undulating  hills, 
devoid  of  interest,  and,  in  the  absence  of  arti6cial  irrigation,  unpro- 
ductive. The  inhabitants  were  a  Semitic  race,  allied  to  the  Fh<e- 
nicians,  Hebrews,  and  Assyrians. 

§  2.  ITie  mountain  system  of  Syria  is  very  distinctly  marked: 
the  range  of  AadUiiw,  after  skirting  the  Mediterranean  coast  closely 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issua,  sinks  at  the  spot  where  the  road 
leaves  the  coast  for  the  pass  of  the  Porbe  Syrife,  but  rises  again  in 
the  heighla  of  Ptaii*,  which  take  a  westerly  direction  and  form  a 
considerable  promontory.  S.  of  this,  the  range  ia  broken  by  the 
plain  of  the  Orontcs,  but  is  resumed  in  the  maritime  range  of 
Oaitw  (which  culminates  in  a  conical  peak  5000  ft:  high  completely 
clothed  with  forest),  as  well  as  in  the  more  inland  range  of  Bargylm, 
Numiriyeh,  which  is  carried  on  t«  the  border  of  Phoanicia.  Here 
tihe  chain  is  ^ain  broken  by  the  valley  of  the  Elcutherus,  to  the  S, 
of  which  the  range  of  libaaiu  rises,  and  runs  in  a  long  unbroken 
line  to  the  border  of  Palestine.  The  parallel  ridge  of  AntUibaniit 
is  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Leonf^  and  forms  the  connecting 
link  with  the  ranges  which  traverse  the  whole  length  of  Palestine. 
Of  all  the  Syriim  mountains,  Libanus,  more  fcmiliar  to  us  under  the 
Scriptural  name  of  Lebanon,  is  the  moat  magniUcent.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  whitened  appearance,  arising  partly  from  the  snow 
which  lingers  in  some  spots  all  the  year  round,  and  partly  from  the 
natural  colour  of  the  rock.  Its  greatest  elevation  is  about  10,000 
feet.  In  former  times  it  was  clothed  with  forests  of  cedar  and  fir, 
which  supplied  the  materials  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  a  single 
grove,  containing  about  400  trees,  of  which  12  bear  marks  of  great 
antiquity,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  "  cedMS  of 
Lebiuion :"  this  grove  is  situated  in  the  high  slopes  of  the  mountain 
near  Tripoli ;  the  tree  still  exists,  however,  in  other  parts.  Antili- 
banua  terminates  southwards  in  the  well-known  peak  of  Hermon  at 
an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet ;  this  will  be  described  in  a  future 
chapter. 

§  3.  The  most  important  river  In  Syria  is  the  OrmlMi'  which  rises 

ml  to  Syria : 
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between  the  ranges  of  Libenus  and  AntilibaDua,  not  f&r  from  th« 
LeoDtes,  and  takes  a  N.  course  until  it  reacbra  the  neighbourhood 
of  Antioch  ;  there  it  awaepH  round  to  the  W.,  and  ^ain  to  the  8.W. 
undl  it  joins  the  sea  i  its  modem  name,  el-A)y,  "the  rebellious," 
may  have  reference  to  theBe  sudden  slteraticns  in  ita  oouree.  Ths 
Bcenery  of  the  lower  course  of  the  river  is  not  unlike  that  of  our  own 
Wye.  The  upper  course  of  the  Litany  also  falla  within  the  limits 
of  Syria.  There  are  Dumerous  cosst-atreams  of  but  little  import- 
ance. In  the  interior  the  rivers  of  Damascus — the  well-known 
"  Ahana  and  Pharpar  "  of  the  Bible  (3  K.  v.  1^),  though  small,  are 
veiy  valuable ;  the  first  was  named  Chrysorrhoaa,  "  golden-flowing," 
by  the  Greeks,  and  is  now  the  Barada ;  the  second  was  of  lees  im- 
portance, and  is  now  named  Nahr  eUAwaj ;  the  former  rises  in  Anti' 
libsnua,  the  latter  in  Hermon ;  they  flow  in  an  easterly  direction 
across  the  plain  of  Damascus,  communicating  to  it  ita  eitraordiuary 
fertihty  and  beauty,  and  fall  into  two  lakes  to  the  K.  of  the  town. 

§  4.  Syria  was  divided  into  tho  following  10  districts — Comma- 
gCn*,  in  the  extreme  N.  between  Taurus  and  the  Euphrates ;  Cyr- 
tlMMlee,  between  Amanus  and  tJie  Enphrates ;  Flnla,  about  the 
mountiun  of  the  same  name ;  telmeU,  about  Antioch ;.  CbalybonlUi, 
thence  to  the  Euphrates ;  ChalcidlM,  more  S. ;  Apamine,  stretch- 
ing away  from  ApamBa  towards  the  8.E. ;  TahnyriiLB,  along  the 
eastern  frontier  about  Palmyra ;  Laodkine.  westward  about  Lao- 
dicea  in  Cmle-Syria;  and  fTnfJMlii  on  the  sea-coast  about  Mount 
Casius.  In  addition  to  these  we  must  nolJce  the  Biblical  AMUu, 
a  district  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  AntiUbanus  about  the  town  Abila, 
which,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  belonged  partly  to  Philip, 
and  ]»rtly  to  Lysaniaa  (Luke  iii.  1),  and  which  was  handed  over  to 
Herod  Agrippa  by  Caligula. 

%  5.  The  towns  of  Syria  were  of  two  classes— (1.)  the  ancient 
BibUcal  towns,  which  owed  their  importance  partly  to  military  and 
partly  to  commercial  considerations,  such  as  Damascus,  Tadmor, 
Hamath,  and  the  (owns  commanding  the  passages  of  the  Eu- 
phrates— Sainosata  and  Thapsacns ;  and  (2.)  the  towns  which  were 
called  into  eiiat«nce  by  the  Syrian  monaiohs,  such  as  Antioch,  3e- 
leucia,  Apamea,  Zeugma.  Occasionally  the  old  towns  ivere  entirely 
rebuilt,  at  ail  events  highly  adorned,  either  by  the  Seleucidse,  as  was 
the  case  with  Einphania  (the  ancient  Hamath),  Bercea  (Cbalybon), 
and  Eeliopolis  (Bambyce),  or  at  a  later  period  by  the  Roman  em- 
peroTB  or  governors,  as  was  the  case  vVcb.  Heliopolia  and  Palmym. 
The  towns  of  the  first  class  are  situntcfl  in  the  south,  those  of  the 
second  class  for  the  most  part  in  the  north  of  the  coimtry.  Da- 
maaous  was  the  chief  town  of  the  former  class ;  but  A&tlocb  was 
the  capital  of  the  oouudy  after  it  was  nuted  to  an  independent 
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AntiooUs  waa  situated  at  ths  western  aitremity  of  a  fine  sIIutUI  plain 
in  the  left  bunk  of  the  Orontee,  near  tlie  spot  where  that  river  enters 
the  de&lo  that  conducts  it  to  the  sea.  Its  position  nas  well  chosen  for 
a  great  capital.  It  bad  ess;  access  to  the  aea  by  ttie  deale  just  noticed, 
to  Iiower  Syria  and  Egypt  by  the  valley  of  the  Oroutea,  to  Ciliciaby 
the  pass  aommaiided  by  thu  Forts  Syri^,  and  to  Mesopotamiti  by 
variaus  routes  acroas  the  dssert.  It  was  founded  B.C.  300  b;  Seleucua 
Nicator,  snd  □amed  after  hia  father  Antiochus.  It  was  regularly  laid 
out  in  atreeta  interaecting  each  other  at  right  anglea,  and  adorned  with 
tflmplaa  and  public  buiMiugs  by  suooeaaive  kinga,  particularly  by  Anti- 
ochus Soter.  A  new  quarter  was-  added  by  Selcucua  CallinicuB  on  an 
island  in  the  river,  which  was  joined  to  the  ahore  by  five  biidges;  snd 
another  by  Antiochua  BpiphaaeB  on  the  side  adjacent  to  the  mountain. 
It  was  subsequently  much  adorned  b;  the  lioman  emperors,  Antioch 
ia  chiefly  interesting  from  its  uesocifitions  with  eai-iy  Christian  hiatory. 
A  church  was  founded  there  by  fugitive  disciples  ft-oui  Jeruaalem  (Acts 
li.  19),  and  there  the  honoured  name  of  "  Cbinstian  "  first  came  into 
uae.  It  was  for  some  time  the  head-quarters  of  St.  Paul,  wbenoe  ha 
aCarted  on  his  two  first  apostolic  Journeys.  Afterwards  it  became  the 
seat  of  B  patriarchate  which  rijiked  with  Constantinople  and  Alei- 
andria.  Its  capture  by  the  Peraiajia  under  Sapor,  a.m.  '260,  is  other- 
wise the  most  prominent  event  in  its  history.  Salenoia,  Selefkieh,  Bur- 
named  Pieria,  was  an  important  maritime  city,  situated  on  a  plain  he- 
tween  Hount  Pieria  and  the' sea,  about  six  cules  !K.  of  the  month  of 
the  Oroutea.  It  wna  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  aerved  as  the  port 
of  Antioch.  The  harbour  was  eifsavated  out  of  the  plain,  and  con- 
nected with  the  sea  by  a  canal.  St.  Paul  Bailed  from  here  to  Cypro* 
(Acts  liii.  4\-  An  immenae  tunnel  led  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ottj 
to  the  sea.    Laodlota,  Ladihiy^,  snmamed  ad  Hare,  stood  on  thf  sea 
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coast  in  35°  31'  N.Ut.,  nith  &D  exoellent  harbour,  and  surronnded  bj  ■ 
rich  vJne-gTVwiiig  countr;  :  it  was  built  b;  Seleucui  Nicstor,  und  foi^ 
nishod  wifii  an  aqueduct  by  Herod  the  Qrent,  of  wLich  a  fragment  still 
remaioB;  it  wu  partly  destroyed  by  Cassius,  B.C.  A'i,  in  hia  war  with 
Dolabella.  Aptunte,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orrmtee,  owed  its  proaperit; 
to  SeJeucuB  Nicator,  who  named  it  irftec  hia  wife  Apama,  and  eiitabliahed 
a  conmiigBariat  station  there ;  ite  ruina  testify  to  ite  former  raa(;uificeiice. 
Tjp^pTiniiia  was  the  Dame  given  probably  by  AntiochiiH  Epiphanee  to 
the  ancient  Haniath,  on  the  Orontee.  EulM,  Stinu,  was  Bituated  nesr 
theOrontea;  □□  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  and  wai  celebrated  for  atempUi 
of  the  Sun.  HsliopoUl,  Ba(Mek,  in  C^le-Syria,  muat  have  been  one  of 
tbs  chief  towns  of  Syria,  although  nnmantioued  in  early  history.  It 
stood  at  the  neck  of  the  elevated  ground  whence  the  Orontss  and  Litang 
flow  in  difTerent  directions  ;  and,  as  the  high  mad  of  commerce  followea 
these  rivers,  it  was  undoubtedly  ao  important  place  of  trade.  In  what 
age  the  wotahip  of  the  Sun,  to  which  the  town  owes  ita  name,  was  first 
introduced  we  know  not.  The  magnificent  odificos,  so  beautiful  even 
in  their  ruins,  were  probably  erected  in  the  age  of  the  AntonineB,  but 
the  platform  on  which  the  great  temple  atandB  ia  of  older  date,  and 
prowibly  of  Phmnician  origin.  The  chief  buildings  remaining  are  three 
temples,  distinguished  ea  the  "  Great  Temple,"  the  "  Temple  of 
Jupiter,"  and  the  "  Circular  Temple."  Julius  Gesar  made  Heliopolia 
a  colony,  and  Tr^nn  consulted  its  oracle  before  enterij^  on  hie  Paruiiui 
expedition.  BuiLUOni  stands  on  a  plain,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  lowest  ridge  of  Antjlibanua,  at  an  elevation  of  about  220O  feat  above 
the  sea.  This  plun,  watered  by  the  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar,  is  well 
clothed  with  vegetation  and  foliage.  The  town  now  standa  on  both 
banks  of  the  Abana,  but  it  nan  formerly  confined  to  the  south  bank. 
Damascus  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  Bible,  and  its  history  may  be 
almost  said  to  be  the  earl;  history  of  Syria  itself.  It  derives  a  special 
interest,  however,  from  ita  conneiion  with  St.  Paul'a  life.  Near  it  he 
was  converted,  and  in  its  synagogues  he  first  preached ;  the  "  street 
called  Straight,"  in  which  be  lodged,  is  atill  the  principal  one  in  Da- 
mascus. Palmfrk,  "the  city  of  palms,"  Uea  about  140  mUeB  N.E.  of 
Damascus,  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  where  it  served  as  an  entrepCi  for 
the  caravan  trade.  Ita  position  is  somewhat  elevated  above  the  plain, 
and  the  supply  of  water  is  comparatively  acanty.  The  history  of  this 
place  from  the  days  of  Solomon  to  the  Christian  era  ia  a  blank.  Appian 
talk  us  that  M,  Antony  designed  an  attack  upon  it;  and  it  is  noticed 
by  Pliny.  About  s,i>.  130  it  submitted  to  Bome,  and  waa  made  a  colon; 
with  the  name  AdriaoopoUi  by  Hadrian,  vho  adorned  it  with  the  beauti- 
ful buildings  the  remains  of  which  still  strike  the  traveller  with  wonder. 
Dnder  Odenathus  and  his  widow  Zenobia,  Palmyra  attained  an  imperial 
dignity  ;  but  after  the  defeat  of  Zonobia  and  the  capture  of  Palmyra  by 
Aureliaii,  a.d.  273,  it  fell  into  decay,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  at  resto- 
ration made  by  Diocletian.  Of  the  ruina  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  the 
finest)  the  Groat  Colonnade  ia  alao  a  striking  object,  150  out  of  the 
1500  columns  originally  erected  still  remaining.  The  tomba  of  this 
plaoB  are  also  peculiar — lofty  towers  divided  into  stories. 

Of  the  less  important  ton'na  we  n^ay  brieSy  notice— duldl,  the 
capital  of  Chalcidice,  S.fel.  of  Antioch;  Chalybon,  or  Boos  ( 
was  named  by  Seleuoua  after  the  Macedonian  town),  repreee 
the  modem  Aleppo,  on  the  road  between  Hierapolia  and  Antioch; 
HIsnapoliJ,  the  "Holy  City,".ao  named  from  its  being  a  seat  of  th« 
wotisMp  of  Aitarte,  on  emporium  between  Antiooh  and  the  Euphrate*) 
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its  earlier  name,  Bambyoe,  waa  changed  to  the  Greek  name  by  Seleuous 
Nicatori  Thapi&au,  aometimea  conaidered  ne  a  Syrian,  Bometimas  as 
an  Arabian  town;  aa  its  poaition  attached  it  rather  to  the  former  coun- 
try vre  Bhnll  notice  it  here ;  the  most  frequented  pawage  of  the  Euphrates 
was  oppoaite  Thapsacus,  probably  near  Deir;  it  was  bere  that  the 
armies  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  of  Daiius,  and  hia  competitor  Aleiander 
the  Great,  crossed  the  river;  ZragniB,  denying  its  name  from  the 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Euphrates  at  this  puint;  the  town  was  founded 
by  SeleiicUB  Nioator  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river  from  the  capita!, 
Jjitioch;  it  stood  opposite  Apamea  or  Bir;  and  lastly,  Samoa&ta,  in 
Coramagene,  which  commanded  the  most  northern  passage  between 
Cappadocia  and  Mesopotamia. 

SUUtry. — The  history  of  Syria,  aa  an  independent  country,  com- 
mences with  the  eatablishment  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse,  B.C. 
m2.  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  fint  of  tliat  dynasty,  acquired  nearly  all 
the  provinces  of  the  old  Persian  empire.  His  successors  gradually  tost 
these  vast  possessions  :  his  son,  Anttochus  Soter  (280-^61)  lost  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  eatabliabment  ef  the  sovereignties  of  Eithynia 
and  Pergamus.  Under  Antiochus  ThecH  (261-246)  Piu^hia  and  Bactria 
revolted.  Seteucus  II.  (246-226)  in  vain  attempted  to  recover  these 
possessions.  Antiochus  the  Great  (323-187)  was  not  more  successful 
against  those  remote  countries,  and  suffered  a  further  loss  of  Palestine 
and  Ctele-Syria :  in  addition  to  this  he  vras  defeated  by  the  Koraana  at 
Magnesia  (ac.  190),  ted  was  obliged  to  yield  up  all  the  provinces 
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within  Taurui  to  the  king  of  Pergatnue.  Thenoefonrard  tbe  empire  of 
Syne,  rapidi;  euuk,  ajid  was  gradually  rednoed  to  the  limits  of  Syria 
Proper  and  PlicBnici&.    It  bei^me  a,  Rouum  provinoe  in  B.C.  65. 

11.    PHtBHlCIA. 

§  6.  The  limits  of  PlKBiiiBU  are  clear);  de&ned  on  the  W.  ami  B. 
by  the  natural  boundarieg  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Mount 
LqImdod  ;  on  the  N.  and  S.  they  are  Qcit  eo  decided ;  in  the  Utter 
direction  Phcenioia  penetrates  between  the  sea  and  northern  Palestine, 
teiminating  S.  of  Mount  Cannel,  about  midway  between  C^esarea 
and  Dora;  in  the  former  direction  the  IvDundary  touched  the  sea 
somewhere  N.  of  Arftdua.  It  had  a  length  of  120  Bjid  an  averse 
oreadth  of  12  miles.  The  country,  though  not  exteuwve.  was  fertile 
and  varied  in  its  productions.  While  the  lowlands  yielded  com 
and  fiuit,  the  aides  of  Lebanon  were  an  inexhaustible  atorehouse  of 
timber  for  ahip-buiiding.  The  purple  shell-fish  and  the  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass  were  sources  of  great  wealth. 

Wome.— The  name  "Phoonioia"  a  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
vord  ifiofrif-^"  palm-tree  " — which  grew  abundantly  on  it«  aoil,  and 
was  the  emblem  of  some  of  ita  towns.  It  baa  also  been  connected  with 
(lolvij — "the  red  dye"— which  formed  one  of  ita  most  importsut  pro- 
duotioQS.  - 

§  7.  The  causes  which  combined  to  render  this  country  the  earliest 
seat  of  extended  commerce  are  connected  partly  with  its  position 
relatively  to  other  nations,  and  partly  with  the  inlcrual  capacities  of 
the  country  itself.  PhtPnicia  was  well  adapted  to  become  the  en- 
trep3t  of  European  and  Asiatic  commerce.  Centrally  situated  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  it  was  the  point  which 
the  trade  of  Palmyra,  Babylon,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  (udia,  Bactria, 
and  China,  would  naturally  seek.  The  shores  of  Europe  were  easily 
accessible  from  it.  Cyprus,  Crete,  Rhodes,  the  Cydadea,  were  so 
many  stepping-stones  tp  Greece,  as  were  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Lemnos, 
to  the  Euxine ;  Sicily  and  Sardinia  wijre  stages  on  the  route  to 
Spain  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  open  Atlantic  Ihence 
invited  to  the  shores  of  northern  Europe.  Equally  favourable  was 
its  position"  relatively  to  Africa.  Egypt  arid  the  Red  Sea  were 
easily  accessible  ;  Cyrene  and  Carthage  answered  to  the  peninsulas 
of  Greece  and  Italy  ;  and  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  the  shores  of 
Western  Africa  were  open  to  them.  But  these  advantages  In  the 
position  of  Phoenicia  would  probably  have  been  lost  if  the  country 
itself  had  not  possessed  peculiar  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of 
trade.  It  may  be  observed  then,  that  it  was  protected  from  intru- 
sion at  ita  rear  by  the  lofty  barrier  of  Lebanon  intervening  between 
it  and  the  open  plains  of  Asia,  and  at  its  aides  by  the  spurs  which 
that  chain  sends  forth  to  the  immediate  neij^hbourhood  of  the  sea. 
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Though  easily  accessible  from  tlie  north  bud  south,  Phc^ds  was 
still  no  thoroughfare.  The  high-toad  from  Egypt  to  Antiodi,  whJcL 
followed  the  sea-coast  as  far  aa  Tyre,  turned  inlaud  from  tliat  point, 
and  followed  the  valleys  of  the  Leontes  and  Orontes  between  the 
ranges  of  Libanus  and  AnUiibanus.  Lastly,  the  coast  is  siifiiciBiitly 
broken  to  supply  several  harbours  amply  large  enough  for  the  te- 
qnirementa  of  early  commerce. 

§  8.  The  physical  features  of  Phfenicia  are  easily  described  ;  the 
range  of  LaUnon.  or  Ubiniu  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  throwing  out  a 
number  of  spurs  in  that  direction,  which  break  up  the  whole  country 
int«  a  succession  of  valleys.  Some  of  these  spnis  run  into  the  aea 
and  form  promontories,  of  which  the  most  importaDt  are — Dm^zo- 
i^on,  Jiai-et~Shekah,  Tiom.  Album,  JBoi^l-Abiad,  8.  of  Tyre,  uid 
ftrin''""',  Oarmel :  the  latter  will  be  hereafter  described ;  Albiuu 
rises  to  a  height  of  300  ft.,  and  intercepts  the  coast  road,  which  was 
originally  carried  orer  it  by  a  series  of  stepe,  henoe  called  Climax 
Tyriorum,  **  the  Tyrian  Staircase ;"  a  roadway  waa  afterwards  cut 
through  the  solid  rock.  Another  Climax  of  a  similar  character 
existed  in  the  north,  about  25  miles  8.  of  Theu-ProsopoD.  The 
rivers  are  necessarily  short;  the  principal  streams  from  N.  to  S. 
are — the  ElmOiKnu,  Nahr-el-Kebir,  which  drains  the  plain  between 
Bargylus  aiid  Libanus — and  the  LsontM,  Katimieh  or  Ltiani,  which 
rises  between  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and  flowing 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  towards  the  S.W.,  turns  sharply 
round  towards  the  W.  and  gains  the  sea  near  Tyre.  The  small 
stream  *Hjhit«^  Nahr  el  Ibrahim,  which  joins  the  sea  near  Byblus, 
derives  an  interest  irom  Its  connexion  with  the  legend  of  the  death 
of  Adonis,  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  wild  boar  on  Libanus. 
The  hlood-red  hue  of  the  water  in  time  of  flood  may  have  given 
origin  to  the  story.' 

§  9.  The  Ph<Enidan8  of  historical  times  were  undoubtedly  a 
Semitic  natioa.  Their  language  bears  remarkable  aCBnity  to  the 
Ilebrew,  as  eviilenced  by  an  inscription  discovered  at  MarieiSee  in 
1845,  of  which  74  words  out  of  94  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
The  Mosaic  table,  however,  describes  Canaan  as  the  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  s.  15),  and  connects  thnt  race  with  the  Egyptians  and  other 
Hamitic  nations.  We  must  therefore  assume,  either  that  there  was 
a  later  immigration,  or  that  the  Phcenicians  left  their  original  seats 
at  a  time  when  the  difference  between  the  Hamitic  and  tJemiUo 
races  were  not  so  stroi^ly  marked  as  they  were  in  later  ages.   Theii 

•  UUtoD  lUadei  to  tlii>  l^end  in  Ibe  Un»— 

"  WMle  nniHth  Adonis  bom  biB  aiHn  rock 
Hon  parple  to  the  ki,  soppoHd  wlUi  blood 
01  ThHumui  Jtulf  woonded." — paradite  Lot,  yUI.  1 1. 
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Grat  Bettlementa  were  on  the  ghores  of  the  Ferriau  Oulf,  Traces  of 
their  presence  there  survive  evKn  to  the  present  day  in  the  names 
Arad,  Stdodona,  and  Shut  or  Tut,  the  prototypes  of  Aradns,  Sidon, 
and  Tyre,  The  towns  of  Phcenicia  were  situatM  either  on  or  adja- 
cent to  the  sea-coast,  and  owed  their  importance  partly  to  their 
manufactures,  bat  still  more  to  the  tnide  which  passed  through  them 
from  Asia  to  Europe.  Sidon  appears  to  have  been  the  original  capital, 
but  Tyre  subaeqnently  surpassed  it  botJi  in  beauty  and  celebrity, 
and  had  the  further  advantage  of  being  a  strong  military  position. 
Arftdus  sod  Berytua  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  commercial  proa- 
perity.  Ptolemais  did  not  acquire  in  early  times  the  reputetiou 
which  it  now  poseeeses,  under  the  familiar  name  of  Acre. 

Hdon.  Baida,  was  situated  on  a  small  promontory  about  two  mjleg  S. 
of  the  river  Bostrenus.  Its  harbour  wbh  naturally  foniied  by  a  low 
ridge  of  rocks  runoing  out  ^m  the  promontory,  parallel  to  the  line  of 
coast.  II  was  Tamed  in  early  times  for  ita  embroidered  robea,'it8  metal 
work,*  its  djea,'  and  its  manufacture  of  glaas;  but  it  won  obliged  to 
yield  to  tbe  growing  prosperity  of  Tyre.  It  derives  an  interest  to  the 
Christian  from  St.  Paul's  visit  there.  TyrtU,  Sar.  stood  more  to  the  S., 
and  coosistod  of  two  separate  cities — ^PaJte-TjTus  ("Old  Tyre"),  which 
was  on  the  maiulMid— and.  New  Tyre,  subsequently  built  upon  an 
island  about  half  a  mile  from  tbe  coast,  which  now  rises  about  twelve 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile 
brood,  but  which  was  probably  larger  iu  ancient  times.  A  ntck 
of  sand  about  half  a  mile  broad  now  connects  the  rock  with  the  msiu- 
Und:  this,  however,  hsa  been  wholly  formed  by  the  sand  which  box 
accumulateA  about  the  causeway  made  by  Alexundi^r.  The  harbour 
was  formed  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  and  there  was  a  double  road- 
stead between  tbe  island  and  the  mainland ;  one  (the  Sidoulim)  facing 
the  N .,  the  other  (tbe  Egyptian)  facing  the  8.  It  was  famed  ibr  its 
purple  dye,<  which  was  extracted  from  shellfish  found  on  the  coast. 
The  origin  of  Tvre,  and  tiie  periods  in  which  the  New  and  Old  Towns 
wn«  respectively  bailt,  are  unknown.  Its  subsequent  history  is.  in 
short,  the  history  of  Phcenicia  itself.  The  present  town  contains  about 
4000  inhabitants,  and  is  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  its  commerce  giving 
employment  only  to  a  few  crazy  flsUiog-boata.    For  a  giKphic  descrip- 


'Hfccri  Sjioriifitii, flom.  il.  vl.  ass. 

«i)bmt  I'  i-yBr  bifn  tw'  ^ifigutii  xtrrw— HOH.  rl.  \ 

Qviie  ne  Ubl  sit  tajitl  Sidonii  vettls, 

Ut  tlmns,  quDtlH  nnblloa  .Waiter  srit.— FsomT. 
Nob  qui  SidcAhi  oontendere  csllldiu  ostra 
Ncadt  AqnlnaCem  pstantia  veUcn  fucam. — Hob.  Sp. 
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Hon  of  what  Tjn  teai  ind  what  it  now  ii  compan  tha  S7tb  and  26ft 
ohmters  of  Eickiel. 

'Tba  1««  important  towoi  we»— Aiidnf,  in  the  N„  also  built  on  ni 
iaUud  rock,  about  two  milea  from  the  coaat,  a  colanf  of  SideD,aDil 
■till  a  place  of  importance  under  the  name  of  Btiad;  Antarkdu,  on 
the  mainland  oppoiite  Aradua,  aa  ite  name  implies;  TlipBlii,  on  a  email 
promontory.  deoTing  its  nami  from  being  the  metropolia  of  the  Upm 
toafedetaXe  Xoaa*.  Tjre,  Sidon,  and  Aradun;  Byblni,  tba  chief  aeat  of 
the  worship  of  Adonis,  or  Tfauuroui,  who  was  held  to  hava  been  bom 
there;  the  modem  name  Juix^  is  derived  &om  the  biblical  najue 
Oebal,  tha  residence  of  the  Oiblites  ;  BeiTtlll,  BtXTvl,  the  seat  of  a 
bmaus  Qreek  univcrsit;  from  the  thirii  to  the  aiith  century  of  our  era, 
and  now  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Syria;  and  PtolemSii, 
the  biblical  Aooho,  whence  its  modem  name  Aen,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  formed  by  Prom.  Carmel.  It  w«s  named  Ftolenuis 
after  PtolemySoter. 

Hiitoru. — The  history  of  Phoenicia  is  well-nigh  a  blank,  &om  the  loa 
of  ita  BTOhivea  and  literature.  The  few  paiiiculars  we  have  are  gatherod 
ehieSy  from  the  Bible,  Joeephua,  and  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  The 
country  appeara  to  hare  been  parcelled  out  into  saTeral  small  indepea- 
deot  bii^damn,  which  confederated  together  as  occasion  required,  and 
over  which,  at  such  periods,  the  leading  town  naturally  exercised  a 
supremacy.  Sidon  held  the  poet  of  honour  until  about  D,c.  1200,  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  ting  of  Ascalon  (who  probably  headed  the 
Pentapolis  of  the  Philistines),  and  was  reduced  to  the  second  tank.  Tyro 
henceforth  becumiog  the  metropolis.  We  know  little  of  Tyre  until  the 
time  of  Solomon's  alliance  with  Hiram,  the  mutual  advantages  of 
which  were  great;  Solomon  drawing  from  Phoenicia  bis  euppliea  of 
wood  and  stone  for  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  ahiybuildera 
and  seamen  for  carrying  on  his  commerce,  and  Hiram  goiniqg  m  return 
supplies  of  com  and  oil,  and  a  territory  in  Oalilee  containing  20  towns 
(1  Kings,  V.  6-12,  ii.  111.  After  the  death  of  Hiram  a  aeries  of  revolu- 
tions and  usurpations  followed,  during  which  the  only  uamea  of  interest 
are  Pygmalion  (whose  sister  Dido  founded  Carthage)  and  Ithobalus 
or  Eth-b»al,  the  father  of  Jezebel  ( !  Kings,  ivi.  31),apriest  of  Astarte, 
who  coined  the  throne  by  assaasinnting  Fhales.  In  his  reign  the 
ABsyrians,  under  Snrdanapolus  I.,  tirst  invaded  the  country,  uid  ex- 
acted tribute  from  Tyre,  Sidon.  Bybtus,  and  Aradus.  Prom  the 
.  intimations  of  the  early  prophets,  Joel  aud  Amos,  we  infer  that  tha 
PhtBnioiaoH  maintained  a  vaiatiouB  warfare  on  the  borders  of  Palestine. 
Ph<Bnicia  was  front  henceforth  subjected  to  constant  invasions  from  the 
Assyrian  kings.  On  the  fall  of  Nineveh  Nabopolasaar  asserted  bis 
authority  over  Phccnicia,  and  his  eon  Nebuchadnezaar  beeioged  Tyre 
for  13  years,  after  having  previously  captured  Sidon.  The  result  of  the 
Tyrian  siege  is  uncertain  :  from  Hz.  ixii.  IT,  we  may  almost  infer  that 
it  was  unsuccessful — a  ooncluaion  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  line  of  kings  vras  not  then  disturbed.  Shortly  after  this  Cyprus  was 
seized  by  Amasie,'  king  of  Egypt.  Phtemcia  seems  to  have  declined  from 
this  Ijme,  and  to  have  gradually  succumbed  to  the  preponderating  in- 
fluence of  the  Persian  empire  without  any  actual  conqueet.  It  formod 
along  with  Folestvue  and  Cyprus  the  Sfth  Persian  aatrapy,  and  contributed 
a  contingent  to  tbo  Seet  of  Darius  in  the  Greek  war.  In  B.C.  352  a  vain 
attempt  was  made  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke.  Sidon,  wliich  was 
again  the  chief  city  of  Phoenicia,  was  taken,  and  her  population  almost 
deatroyed  bj  Artaieries  Ochus.     At  the  approach  of  Alexander  the 
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Grwt,  AraduB,  Bjbliui,  uid  Sidon,  received  him,  but>  Tyre  held  out, 
uid  was  not  tn^en  until  after  a,  liiborioiiB  aiege  of  aeven  mouthi, 
when  ita  intahitsnta  ware  utterly  deetroyfld,  and  a  Carian  colony  intro- 
duced in  their  place,  Aleiiuider  formed  PbiBDida,  will  Syria  and 
C^ljcio,  into  a  province.  In  the  eubaequent  airangemeut  of  liia  domi- 
niooa  PhtEcicia  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptolemy  of  E^t,  but  wa«  shortly 
after  (B.C.  315)  seized  by  AutigounB,  and  from  this  time  formed  a  boue 
of  contention  between  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings.  In  the  year 
B.C.  8't,  the  PhcBniciana  obtained  the  aid  of  Tigranea,  king  of  Armenia, 
Bgainat  the  Syriana,  and  he  held  it  for  fourteen  yean.  -Ultimately  it 
fell,  along  with  Syria,  into  the  hands  of  the  Homaiu. 

i  10.  The  commerce  of  Phcenioia  was  prosecnted  onamost  wtten- 
sive  scale.  The  chief  routes  in  the  contiQent  of  Asia  have  been 
already  described ;  it  remaina  for  ua  to  give  a  brief  account  of  their 
maritime  colonies  on  the  coaata  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

Their  calonies  lined  the  shares  of  the  Uediterranenn  to  ita  western 
eitrsmity.  We  can  trace  their  progreaa  to  Cyprus,  where  they  founded 
Citium  and  Paphoa;  thence  to  Crete  (the  acene  of  the  mytii  of  Kuri>pa) 
and  the  Cycladea,  which  were  chiedj  culouieed  by  them;  thence  to 
Eubosa.  where  they  once  dwelt  at  Colchis,  and  to  Greece,  where 
Thebes  claimed  conneiion  with  them.  Chioa,  Samoa,  and  Tenedos, 
ver»  united  to  Pbffinioia  by  ancient  rites  and  myths,  as  aJso  Imliros 
and  Lemnoa,  The  mines  of  Thaeoa  and  of  Mount  PangKus,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Thrace,  had  been  worked  by  them,  Tbey  had  settled 
in  greater  or  lees  force  on  the  southern  and  western  cooste  ef  Aaia 
Minor,  and  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  where  thej  founded  Prouectiis 
and'  Biibynium,  which  were  doubtleaa  but  atatinra  for  carrying  on 
trade  with  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  Proceeding  yet  fEirther  to 
the  weat,  we  Snd  them  atretching  bCtosh  to  Sicily,  3wdiaia,  .^Gbuaua 
(fvioa),  and  Spain  (the  Tarahish  of  Scripture),  whei'e  they  founded 
Oodeira  {(hda)  and  numerous  other  colouiea.  The  northern  coast  of 
Afiica  woa  thickly  sown  with  their  oalonies,  of  which  Utica,  Hippo, 
Hadmmetum,  Leptis,  snd  more  eapeeially  Carthage — the  centre  of  an 
independent  syatem  of  colonies —were  the  moat  important.  Outside 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  possessed,  according  to  Strabo  (ivii.  p. 
826),  as  many  as  MO  colonies  on  tie  westom  coast  ot.Afriea.  They 
are  eupposed  to  have  traded  to  the  Scilln  IsUa  and  the  coasts  of  Kna- 
land  for  tin,  and  even  beyond  thi^  to  the  sborea  of  Cimbria  for  amber ; 
and  thua,  aa  Humboldt  (A'lWiws,  ii.  132)  remarks,  "the  Tyrian  flag 
waved  at  tiie  same  time  in  Btitain  and  the  Indian  Ocean."  How  far 
their  knowledge  of  the  world  eitended  beyond  these  limite  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  stated  that  they  circumnavigated  Africa 
under  the  direction  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt  (Herod.  i».  42).  The 
truth  of  thia  has  been  questioned ;  Herodotus  himself  disbelieved  it, 
but  the  reason  he  gives  for  hia  diiibelief,  vie.  that  the  navigatiirs  alleged 
that  the  son  waa  on  their  right  hand,  is  a  strong  ailment  in  favour  of 
its  truth. 

III.— Arabia. 

5  11.   The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  bounded  on  three  aides  by 

witer,  viz.  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Peraian  Gulf  and  the  Siaus  Omana, 

Gulf  of  Oman;  on  the  S.E,  and  S.  by  the  Erythrteum  Mare,  or 

Irtditm  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  W.  Ijy  the  Arabicus  Sinus.     In  the  N. 
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its  boaudar;  is  not  well  defined.  The  iwiinsula  itself  may  be 
r^ardod  u  terminating  at  a  line  drawn  between  the  heads  of  the 
Persian  and  .Slanitic  gulfs,  distant  from  one  another  about  80(j 
miles  i  but  it  was  usual  t«  include  in  Arabia  two  outljing  districts, 
viz.  die  triangular  block  of  desert'  to  the  N.  of  this  line,  interven- 
ing between  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
between  the  arms  of  the  Red  Sea.  Arabia  was,  therefore,  contigu- 
ous to  Egypt  in  the  W.,  Palestine  in  the  N.W.,  Syria  in  the  N., 
nod  Mesopotamia  in  the  N.E.  Its  physical  character  is  strongly 
marked :  it  consists  of  a  plateau  of  considerable  elevation,  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  belt '  of  coast-land,  TBiyiug  in  width  according 
as  the  mountains  which  support  the  platan  approach  to  or  recede 
from  the  sea.  In  modem  geography  tliese  portions  are  distinguished 
as  the  Nty'd,  "  highlands,"  and  the  Tehama,  "  lowlands,"  but  no  cor- 
responding terms  occur  among  ancient  writers.  The  country, 
though  generally  arid  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  neverlheleBs 
abounded  io  productions  of  great  commercial  value,"  such  as 
spices,'  myrrh,*  frankincense,*  silk,*  precious  stones,  and  certain 
kinds  of  fruits.  An  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  between  the 
southern  coasts  of  Arabia  and  the  shores  of  India  and  southern 
Africa,  and  hence  various  productions  were  assigned  to  it  by 
ancient  writers  which  really  belonged  to  other  conntries, 

§  12.  The  physical  features  of  Arabia  were  but  httle  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  ranges  of  Palestine  may  be  traced  down  to  the 
head  of  the  .^lanitjo  ana  of  the  Bed  Sea,  on  either  side  of  the 
remarkable  depressed  plain  named  Akaba.     'The  high  ground  on 

'  The  Dumo  u  nwd  in  St.  Punl-a  Ep.  to  tlie  GaL  1. 1 7  bu  refennoe  eicliulTelT 
to  tbii  noraern  dlitrlot. 

'  This  belt  Bppars  to  iive  bem  once  corercS  fty  the  kb,  ud  bu  been  gradn- 
lllf  Flerited :  the  procua  ot  elentiiin  !■  ttUl  going  an,  uid  the  imireate  of  Und 
on  the  W.  cDUt  ia  very  abterrEible  wlLbla  hiBtoiicid  times.     Muia,  ivbicb  Arrlui 

*  Heno«  the  wflHlth  of  tha  Araba  paaaed  Into  a  proTerb  among  the  Bonnma  i 
FLenH  itnt  Armbnm  dodiDfl-    Hon.  Corm.  U.  12,  31 
Intiotla  opoleotior 

TbeBantia  Arabom.    Id.  UL  34,  1. 
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the  W.  aide  gradually  rises  towards  ihe  8.,  and  terminates  in  a 
oonfnBed  knotty  mass  of  lofty  mountaius,  neat  the  point  where  the 
two  anna  of  tiie  Red  Sea  acparate.  The  general  name  .for  these 
monntoins  in  claBdcal  geography  was  Nlgii  KontM;  they  are  now 
called  El  Tor,  the  most  conspicuons  heights  in  the  gronp  being 
named  Vm  Shomer  (9300  feet  high),  Jebel  Catharine  (8705),  Jebel 
MoiMu,  "Moses'  Bill,"  a  little  to  the  B.  of  Jcfrcj  Catharine,  the 
reputed  scene  of  the  delivery  of  the  law,  and  Jebti  Strbal  (6759 
Eeet),  which  stands  apart  from,  the  central  group,  near  the  W.  arm 
of  the  Bed  Sea.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Ahaba  are  the  mountains  of 
Idnmiea,  or  Edam,  composed  of  red  si^dstoDe,  the  most  conspicnoiis 
he^t  of  which  is  the  Kannt  Hot  of  the  Bihle,  near  Fetni,  the 
■oeno  of  Aaron's  death.  Of  the  other  chains  in  Arabia  we  have 
notice  in  Ptolemy  of  ZauithiUi  Jebel  Aared,  in  the  interior;  the 
Mailthi  Ifoatai,  near  the  Persian.  Gulf;  aad  the  Higri  TtmXat,  near 
the  Giilf  of  Oman. 

£  13.  The  Arabians  were  mainly  a  Semitic  race,  though  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  Hamitic  element  mixed  with  it.  The  most 
important  tribes  known  to  ancient  geogmpbers  were,  the  Scenitae,' 
" dwellers  in  teuta,"  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Bedouins;  the 
Katatsei,'  in  Arabia  Petrsa,  about  Petra  and  the  ^tanitic  GuU ; 
the  Thamydeni,  or  Thamyditte,  more  to  the  S. ;  the  Mineei,  in  the 
S.  of  HeJiias ;  the  Sabiri'  and  Homeritse,  in  the  S.W.  angle  ;  the 
Cbatramotttce  and  Adramitfe,  in  Hadramavi ;  the  Omanitts  on  the 
shores  of  the  Qti^  of  Oman ;  the  Attiei  and  Gerrhiei,  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

g  14.  Arabia  was  originally  divided  into  two  parta  r  Deierta,  the 
northern  extension,  to  which  we  hav«  already  adverted,  and  Fsllz>* 
which  comprised  the' whole  of  the  proper  pcniniula.     To  these  a 


18  BtMrwHTdi  upplied  lo  Umn,  tbougb  origliuiU;  n- 
'ell  koawn  to  the  Boniuu  in  conaequeoce  of  their 


'  Tbe  SabBUB  wen  the  Dhlaf  traders  In  friuikillUBse  : 
ThurU  odorstffi  cnmnlli  et  man  Soiat 

THoem  DDacUiant  are.  CuDnixv.  ii  Laud  StU.  I.  M. 
obi  tsmplnnx  UU  MiitnmquB  Babna 

•  The  title  of  Felli,  "  bsppj,"  thongh  not  insppropiiita  to  o»rtmJo  partt  of 
AmhU,  and  partlouJarlj  to  [be  S.W.  angle,  mar  hs.™  originated  In  a  mlataiiell 
InUcpretation  orihe  SemlUD  Temm,  wluoli  ligrnlflei  prlmaril]' the  rvA(  JuiaJ,  and 
"    ~  ~    eka  ondantood  in  tha  aeoondary  nDae  o( 

Certainly  Qie  title  of  Falli  ia  a  poftel 
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third  was  Bubsequently  added,  of  which  the  Mrliest  notice  occnn  in 
rtulemy,  named  Petraa,  applying  to  the  district  snTrounding  the 
town  of  Petra.  The  towns  of  ancient  Arabia  afford  few  topos  of 
interest.  They  occupied  the  sites  of  the  modem  towns,  and  corre* 
epoud  with  them  in  great  measure  in  name :  thne,  in  Macoraha  we 
recognise  Mekka  Sabba,"  \hf:  great  Mecca;"  in  Jambia,  Tembo; 
in  Mariaba,  Mareb ;  in  Adana,  the  modem  Aden,  at  present  a  Bii- 
tish  poseession,  and  serving  the  same  purpose  to  which  it  owed  iti 
ancient  celebrity,  as  a  station  for  Indian  commerce ;  in  Jathrippa, 
Jathret,  the  earlier  name  of  Medtmt.  The  modem  Jtddah  is  sup- 
poeed  to  be  represented  by  ti>e  andent  Thebte  i  Mokka,  however, 
stands  on  ground  which  was  nnt  in  existence  in  ancient  times,  and 
has  supplanted  Miiza  as  the  chief  port  of  that  part,  The  only 
towns  of  which  we  have  any  special  knowledge  were  sitaated  in  tlie 
N,  of  the  country,  such  as  Petra,  ifilana,  and  a  few  others. 

Pstra,  the  capital  of  the  Nab 
town  in  northern  Arabia.  It  i 
ifitonitic  Qulf  uii)  th«  Dead  Sea,  and  waa  the  central  point  whence  the 
caravan-TouteB  radiated  to  Egypt,  the  PerBiaa  gulf,  Syria,  and  BOuthem 
Arabia.  Ita  poaition  is  remarkable :  a  raiine  (  Wady  Mjaa)  of  about  a 
mile  in  length,  about  t50  feet  wide  at  ita  entrance,  and  only  12  feet  at 

oa  thia  plwn  stood  the  town,  nhile  the  raviiie  itself  served  sa  a  necro- 
polie,  ths  tombs  being  eioarated  out  of  the  aides  of  the  ciifib,  and  adorned 
with  Bciiiptured/uoorfee,  which  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  presBrvation. 
The  remaiite  of  a  theatre,  hewn  out  of  the  root,  are  also  a  remarkable 
object.  These  buildinga  were  probably  erected  during  the  period  that 
the  town  was  held  by  the  Romans,  oommenoii^  m  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
in  whoae  reign  it  wae  aubduad,  and  lasting  for  about  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies, JElMa,  which  we  have  already  noticed  under  the  Biblioal  namo 
of  Elath,  remained  a  port  of  commercial  importanoe  under  the  Romana. 
The  names  of  the  ether  important  porta  on  the  Red  Sea  from  H.  to  S. 
were — Jambia,  Tembc,  Zabram,  Badeu,  and  Muza,  either  Moosa,  E.  of 
Mokha,  or  Maushid.  Sapphar  waa  an  important  town  in  the  interior,  B. 
of  MuZB,  probably^  at  a  B^ot  named  Dhafar.  Saba  ranked  sa  the  capital 
of  the  south,  but  ita  position  is  quite  uncertEUn  ;  it  waa  probably  idoD- 
tioal  with  Xari&ba  in  the  interior,  and  ia  further  noticed  under  the 
names  SabiStha  or  Babtha.  Mariaba  waa  famed  for  its  enormous  leser- 
votr,  which  reeeired  the  water  of  no  leea  than  TO  atreama  for  the  pui'- 
pose  of  irrigation  :  the  bursting  of  the  great  dam  was  regai-ded  as  so 
great  a  catastrophe  that  it  became  an  era  ia  Arabic  history  ;  it  occurred 
probably  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gi-eat.  The  remains  of  this 
reservoir  has  been  diecoyered  at  Mai-eb,  Adjlne  waa  tha  chief  port  on 
the  Boutheru  coast,  and  hence  received  the  name  of  Arabia  Felii ;  it 
was  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India. 
^liuR  Oallua  destroyed  it,  but  it  aoon  revived.  On  tha  Peraiau  Oulf 
Bhsgma  aud  fiherra  ma;  be  noticed  aa  placea  of  importance  in  ooD' 
nexioQ  with  Indian  trade. 

Islands, — Off  the  Aral)ian  coast  were  the  islands  IHowaridi*,  Soontra, 
aud  Bezapldii.  Masstra,  in  the  Arabian  Sea  *  and  Tjlvt,  or  !^rnu,  StA. 
rem,  and  Ar&diu,  Arad,  in  the  Pereian  Gulf.    The  two  lattep  are  -of 
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intarest  in  oomleiioa  nUh  tbs  bistoly  of  the  FhtaniciMiB.    Tyliu  is 
also  deiciibed  sa  abounding  in  fiearla. 

Mittory. — The  hiBtoij  of  Arabift  in  uident  times  is  well  nigh  %  bliuik. 
No  conqueror  has  ever  peoetroted  the  interior  to  bd;  disttuice.  Anti- 
gonuB  made  some  unmceesaful  atteoipto  to  conquei:  tbe  Nabathxi  in 
Qie  years  312,  311  B.C.  The  next  expedition  vaa  undertaken  by  .£lius 
Oallus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  B.C.  24.  Starting  from  Uyoa  Hormos 
be  lecded  at  Leuce  Come,  and  proceeded  b;  as  overlajid  route  to  a 
place  named  Harsjabie,'  whence  he  retumed  under  pressure  of  the 
extreme  beat  and  ikDUght.  In  i.n.  10^  the  district  adjacent  to  Pales- 
tine was  formed  into  a  Boman  proTince  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma  imder 
tbe  name  of  Arabia. 

■  The  SAene  of  this  eipedldon  vaa  prob&blj  qidts  In  the  north  of  tbe  penlninla : 
u  LeuoQ  Come  na  only  two  or  three  days^  aiil  from  Uyog  Hormiu,  it  oould  not 
hST*  been  S.  of  JfoiiaA ;  Manyabo  cannot  poMlbly  be  identtfled  with  the  Bonthern 
HiTiihs  or  the  Babiet,  but  ou  perhaps  on  the  ilte  or  Mtrali,  u  the  eattsrn  bau 
or  tlu  ITi^d  monntaiu.  The  roUowIng  passagei  reLale  lo  this  expedition  : 
looi  beatlB  nnne  ATabnra  inTldes 

^on  ante  doTictia  Uabxs 
Regtbni.  Hob.  Oarm.  1.  m,  1. 

India  qnSn,  AngnMe,  too  dat  coUa  triampbo, 
Et  domna  intacto  te  trtmlt  AtbUs.    Fbofut.  11.  10,  It. 
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J  I.  BonnduieB;  names,  §  2.  FoBitton  tad  general  character.  §  3. 
Uountains.  §4.  FlaJns.  §5.  Rtvers  and  la^es.  §6.  Inbabitanta. 
§  7.  Tomtorial  divisioBs,  1.  Jud*;*.  g  S.  Physical  character  of 
Jndffia.  gS.  Simeon.  %  10.  Judah.  §  11.  The  maritime  pLun; 
Philistia.  §  12.  Dan.  §  13.  Benjamin.  §  14.  Jerusalem.  II. 
SlUARiA.  §  1.5.  Bouoderiea  and  character  nf  Samaria.  %  16. 
Ephraim  and  Hanasaeh.  III.  Galilee,  g  17.  Boundaries  and 
character  of  Qaltiee.  §  18.  lasachar  ;  the  plain  of  Eadraelou. 
§19.  Zebulun;  the  Sea  of  Oalilee.  §  20.  I4aphtbali.  §  21.  Aaber. 
IV.  PeBjBA.  §22.  Physical  features  of  Perffia;  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
balfMuuwBeh.  §23.  Moab.  §  24.  EatauEea,  Tnichomtis,  and  Ituraa- 
§  SS.  Towns,     g  20.  Hiatory. 

§  1.  FalHtins  wa.s  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediteiranean  ov 
"  great "  sea ;  on  the  S.  ami  E.  by  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the 
N,  by  Syria,  Ita  boundary  in  the  latter  direction  is  not  well  de- 
fined ;  it  ran  somewhere  N.  of  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  along  the 
southern  extremity  of  Hennon  (Deut.  iii.  8),  or  Hor  (Nnm,  xxxiv, 
'7,  8) :  on  the  S.  the  boundary  is  marked  by  a  range  of  heights 
betwew  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean :  on  the  E.  the  limit  ia 
again  undefined ;  in  the  northern  part  it  extends  as  f^  as  Salcah 
(Josh.  xiii.  11)  abotit  the  3Tth  meridian,  and  thence  retnrns  to  a  range 
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of  1iS1]b  akirtiHg  the  desert,  wbich  it  follows  towards  t)io  S.  to  the 
jimctioQ  of  the  two  brancheB  of  the  Jabbok,  ind  thenoa  to  the  Amon. 
The  surface  of  FaleBtine  is  greatly  varied.  The  greater  part  of  the 
interior  is  a  highland  district,  diversified  is  Bome  places  with  hills, 
in  others  with  broad  undulations.  Low  plains  intervane  between 
this 'district  and  the  sea,  and  a  remarkable  sonken  plain,  mnch  of 
which  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  cleaTca  the  highlands  from  N. 
to  S.,  aloi^  the  course  of  the  Jordan.  The  temperature  varies 
with  the  varying  altitude.  While  the  plains  suffer  from  a  tropical 
heat,  the  highlands,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  has  in  all 
ages  been  settled,  enjoy  a  tolerably  moderate  and  equable  climate. 
The  productions  are  consequently  equally  varied.  The  palm-tree 
uid  the  walnut,  the  balsam  and  the  cedar,  find  temperatures 
adapted  to  their  several  natures.  That  the  soil,  under  the  most 
careful  cultivation,  was  pre-eminently  fertile,'  not  only  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  Kbie,  but  the  statements  of  classical  writers 
also  inform  us.  In  addition  to  wheat,  barley,  and  othw  cereals,  a 
profosion  of  fruits — the  vine,  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  date,  almond, 
&C. — ripened  in  groat  perfection.  In  the  highlands,  particularly  in 
those  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  the  finest  pastures  abound. 

JToDUt. — PBlestine  formed  a  portion  of  the  "land  of  Canaan,"  which 
extended,  u  we  have  already  shown,  beyond  the  borders  of  Pbceuicia  : 
this,  therefore,  was  its  earheat  deeignation  in  Scripture  (Oen.  xi.  31). 
It  did  not,  however,  apply  to  the  Traa&Jordojiic  ragion,  thia  being 
ityled  in  contrsdiBtinction  Gilead  (Josh.  ixii.  d-11).  Befoi'e  the 
ExoduH  it  was  styled  the  "land  of  the  Hebrews"  (Gen.  il.  15),  and 
after  the  Exodus  the  "laud  of  iBrael"  (Judg.  lii.  29),  and  ocai- 
sionallj  the  '■  land  of  Jehovah  "  (Hob.  ix.  3  ;  compare  Lev.  x»v.  23  ; 
Ps.  liixv.  1).  The  Bipreasion  "Holy  Land"  which  we  have  adopted 
oocnrs  but  once  in  Scripture  (Zech.  ii.  12).  "Pilutine"  comes  to  ua 
{mm  the  Qreeks,  who  describtid  this  portion  of  Syria  under  the  speciQc 
title  of  "Syria  PalffistiuB,"  I.  e.  "  Syria  of  the  Philistines ">  (Herod,  i. 
105).  After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  osptivit.y,  the  name  of 
Judah,  which  had  previously  applied  only  to  the  tnbe  of  that  name  and 
afterwards  to  the  kingdom,  was  extended  over  the  whole  country,  and 
the  people  were  named  Judeeana  or  Jews. 

5  2,  The  geographical  position  and  physical  character  of  Palestine 
adapted  it  in  many  respects  for  its  special  office  in  the  world's 
history.  (1.)  It  was  isolated  by  natural  barriers:  the  wilderness 
encompassed  it  on  the  E.  and  S.,  while  on  the  N.  the  mountainous 
district  of  Lebanon,  and  on  the  W.  the  Mediterranean  Sea  closed  it 
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in.  Thus  the  Jews  were  diBtincClj  eepanited  from  a11  other  oation*. 
(2.)  It  wafi  well  sitnated  with  regard  to  the  eailr  se«te  of  erapJTS 
and  civiUzaitioii,  having  £^7pt  on  the  one  aide  sjid  MeeopotainiB 
on  <ha  other.  All  intercooise  between  these  coontriea  was  Qec«»- 
wrily  conducted  through  Palestine  :  in  a  military  point  of  view 
oipeciallf,  Palestine  was  the  gate  of  Egypt.  From  t^ese  canses  both 
the  Egyptians  ^nd  Assyrians  must  hare  become  well  acquaiated 
•with  its  iDstitutions  and  religion.  (3,)  It  possessed  bo  facilities  fot 
'  extended  commerce;  thecaastllQeisregulai.andoBersnoharboni^e, 
except  at  the  small  port  of  Joppa ;  the  coostry  was  not  gifted  with  any 
peculiar  productions  which  called  forth  a  spirit  of  inventive  genius. 
(4.)  The  Taricd  character  of  its  soil  yielded  all  the  productions 
requisite  for  the  necesaitiee  and  even  the  luimiee  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  made  them  comparatively  independent  of  other  countries. 
5  3.  The  mountain  system  of  Palestine  is  connected  with  the 
great  rai^  of  Taurus  by  the  int«Tvening  chains  of  Amanue^ 
Bargylus,  and  Libauus  or  Lebanon.  From  the  latter  of  these  a 
high  mountiunous  district  emanates  which  runs  parallel  to,  but  at 
some  distance  from,  the  Meditenaueon  coast  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  land,  broken  only  at  one  point  by  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
loD  and  the  valley  of  the  river  Kishon,  The  highland  S.  of  Esdroelon 
ie  subdivided  into  two  sections  by  a  depression,  which  occurs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jeniaalem ;  the  southern  of  these  sections 
comprised  the  "hill  country  of  Jud^a,"  the  northern  the  "moun- 
tuosof  EphraJm  :"  the  elevation  of  this  district  gradually  increases 
towards  the  S.,  and  attains  a  height  of  3250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  The  regularity  of  the 
coast-line  is  broken  by  the  protrusion  of  a  lofty  spar  that  bounds 
the  plain  of  Esdtaelon  on  the  8.,  terminating  in  the  promontory  of 
CaniaL  The  district  on  the  eastern  aide  of  Jordan  may  be  r^arded 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  range  of  Antilibanus,  which  is  cmtlnued  in 
the  ranges  of  el-Beith  and  d-Faraa  to  the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  then  subsides  into  the  table-laud  of  Bauraii.  Od  the  southern 
side  of  the  Hieromax  the  ground  rises  ^ain,  and  attMns  its  greatest 
elevation  in  Mount  GUead  8.  of  the  Jabbok,  The  plateau  which 
succeeds  towards  the  S.  rises  abruptly  from  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  falls  ofl'  gradually  eastward  to  tlie  desert  of  Arabia. 
The  most  remarkable  height  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  is  the  northern 
peak  of  Hmnon  at  the  extremity  of  Antilibanus :  it  received  various 
■ames,  Sirion,  Senir,  and  occasionally  Sion  (Dent.  iv.  48),  the  two 
former  signifying  "  breastplate,''  and  suggested  by  the  glittering 
a|)pcar6noe  of  the  summit  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays:  it 
is  now  called  Jebel-esh-Shcikh,  "  the  old  man's  mountjun,"  or 
"the  chief  mountain;"  ila  height  is  about  10,000  feet,  and  its 
summit  is  streaked  with  snow  even  in  the  middle  of  snmmer. 
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S  i.  Next  to  ihe  AoantaiiiB,  the  plsiuB  demand  onr  notice,  from 
Qie  BtroDg  ccntrsBt  which  they  preseot  in  pdat  of  elevation  and  cha- 
lacter.  These  plMns  extend  era  each  Bide  6f  the  hill-coimlry  of 
Weatem  Palestine :  on  the  W.  a  rich  diatrict  (tratahea  from  Carmel 
almg  the  coast  of  tbe  Hediterranean  to  the  borders  of  the  deaerl, 
divided  into  two  portioDB,  Shans,  "  the^muoth,"  forming  the  northern 
dirision,  and  Klmpliela,  "  the  low,"  the  southem,  while  N.  of  Carmel 
fdlowB  the  beautiful  plwn  that  tuiroundB  Acre.  On  the  B.  lies  the 
plaiD  of  the  Jordan,  deeply  ennk  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
presenting  in  almost  every  respect  a  remarkable  contniat  to  the  hill- 
oaontry :  it  was  described  by  the  Hebrews  as  "  the  desert,"  by  the 
Greeks  as  Anion,  "  the  channel,"  and  by  the  modem  Arabs  as 
4-Oftor,  "  the  sunken  plain."  The  difference  in  point  of  elevation  of 
tiMsa  cloaely  contiguous  diatriots  is  best  shown  by  a  reference  to 
\he  aocoropanying  diagram.  Jeniaalem  stands  about  3500  feet 
above  the  Dead  Sea,  about  -the  same  elevation  at  which  a  spec- 
tator overlooks  the  sea  at  Carnarvon  trom  the  top  of  Snowdon.* 


§  5.  Tbe  only  rivOT  of  importance  in  Palestine  is  the  lotdaa, 
which  rises  at  the  Ijase  of  Hermon,  and  flows  with  a  rapid  stream 
(whence  ita  name,  meanini;  "  the  swiftly  descending  ")  through  the 
lakes  of  M«T)m  and  GaliU-e  into  the  Dead  Sea,  its  valley  sinking  far 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Arabs  name  it  Sheriat- 
d-KheUr,  "the  watering  place." 

Its  earlj  gourse  Uea  along  a  level  and  iwanipy  plain  to  the  Lake  of 
Uerom :  at  this  point  the  depression  of  ita  bed  commeiices,  and  it 
desoenda  300  feet  to  the  Sea  of  Oalilee.  Emerging  from  this  it  deacenda 
again  1000  feet  b;  a  series  of  lapida  to  the  Dead  Sea,  receiving  od  ita 
left  bank  the  tributary  strsanu  of  the  Hisromax  and  the  Jabtwk.  This 
last  stage  of  ita  course  lies  along  a  deep  valley,  about  eight  miles  broad, 
eacloaed  betweeu  too  parallel  mountam  walla.  As  the  river  Sows  in 
tbe  lowest  part  of  this  valley,  it  ia  incapable  of  fnictif  jing  it,  and  bonce 
it  was  speoially  termed  ' '  the  desert "  (ZTa-arnbab)  by  the  Hebreva.  In 
the  midat  of  this  barrenness,  tbe  uauki  of  the  river  are  fringed  with  a 
prolific  growth  of  tiees  aodgrasB.     It  ia  croaaedby  ferdsat  four  points. 


irraBgemHUs,  nnd  even 
di>rliian  o(  Ibe  popslat 
the  Canaanllea,  "  dwell' 
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Tiz.  below  the  Sea  of  Oalilee,  below  the  ooDSuenoe  of  tfaa  Jabbok,  and 
at  two  points  opposite  jBricho.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  coune  tlia 
bed  of  tLa  river  ie  depreeaed  about  50  to  81  feat  balow  the  le*el  of  the 
plain:  ita.brwidth  Tariee  from  80  to  100  feet,  and  ita  depth  from  10  to 
1 2  feet.  At  the  tane  ths  laraelites  croaaed  it,  it  waa  full  up  to  ita  banka 
— as  oocurrence  itill  oooaaionall;  fritneued  in  the  beKioiiiiig  of  May. 
The  Jordan  with  ita  aingularly  deprawad  Talley  formed  a  natural  diri- 
aion  of  Faleatine  into  two  portions,  deecribed  in  Soriptore  as  "  tbie 
aide  "  and  "  tbe  other  aide  Jordan." 

The  Jordan  vss  connecled  with  a  tyeiem  of  lakes,  Mhich  wote 
fed  by  it ;  they  were  named — the  first  Jlareai.  now  Ard-d-UuUh ; 
tbe  second,  by  the  several  natnes  of  the  Sea  of  Chlnnweth  or  fSiIiui^ 
rotli,  perhaps  from  ita  oval,  "  harp-like  "  form,  the  Snaof  OalJlBBfrom 
tbe  province  in  which  it  lay,  and  the  Lake  of  OtOMuntli  or  lUMiiw 
froin  places  on  its  coast :  the  third,  the  "  great "  or  "  salt "  sea  of  the 
Hebrews,  tfaeLMU  AcphalatMof  the  Komans,  the  BahrLut,  "Ixit'e 
Ssa,"  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  "  Dead  Sea"  of  some  classical  writen 
and  of  modern  geography. 

■nom  ie  about  4j  milea  long  by  3}  broad.  And  ia  Burrounded  by  an 
impenetrable  maae  of  jungle  :  on  the  plain  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
fought  the  laat  battle  between  Joshua  and  the  Cannajiit«a.  The  Sea  of 
QalUee  is  about  13  milea  long  by  G  wide  ;  it  lies  in  a  deeply  Bunk  tiaain, 
Burrounded  by  hilla  of  great  elevation.  On  the  eastern  ehore  these 
hilla  riae  almost  immediately  from  the  edge  of  tbe  lake  :  on  the  weetem 
shore  a  fertile  atrip  of  land  iutervenea,  and  at  one  point,  about  midway 
from  tbe  ends  of  the  lake,  there  ii  a  considerable  plain  about  S  miles 
wide  by  S  broad,  formed  by  the  receding  mauntains.  The  lake  atil! 
abounds  with  flah  as  in  our  Saviour'a  time.  The  Bead  8«a  ia  40  milea 
long  by  S)  broad,  and  lies  at  a  depression  of  above  1300  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  aaa.  The  lower  part  of  the  eea  is  naiTowed  by  the  projeo- 
tdon  of  a  broad  promontory :  s  great  alt«ration  in  the  depth  occurs  at 
this  point,  the  northern  portion  being  deep,  the  southern  quite  shallow. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  double  mountidn  wall,  the  continuation  of 
that  which  bouuda  tbe  Ghor.  Thesaltneae  of  the  water  ia  remarkable, 
the  per-oentage  of  Baltbeiiig261,whilethatof  the  Oceania  only  4.  This 
arises  Anm  a  barrier  of  ^leail  salt  at  the  Boutbem  end  of  the  lake, 
aided  by  the  effecta  of  evaporation.  Masses  of  asphaltum  are  sometimes 
thrown  up  from  the  bottom.  Along  the  shore  are  numerous  salt 
marshes,  oa  which  pure  sulphur  is  often  found,  and  near  tbe  Bouthem 
end  are  salt-pits.  A  number  of  springs  pour  into  the  lake,  of  which  the 
most  famous  were  En-eglaim,  probably  the  CaUirhoe  in  which  Herod 
bathed,  at  the  S,E.  end,  and  E^-gedi  on  the  western  ooaat,  surrounded 
by  a  small  oasis  of  verdure.  The  lake  receives  a  further  supply  from 
some  tributary  streams  on  its  eastern  shore,  uf  which  the  Arnoii  is  tbe 
most  important.  Changes  have  probably  ooourred  in  the  condition  of 
the  lake  within  historicsl  times;  the  description  of  Lot  (Qen.  liii.  10) 
is  now  inappropriate,  and  the  fact  of  a  Fentapolis,  or  confederacy  of 
Ave  cities,  viz.,  Sodom,  Qomorrab,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Lssha,  having 
existed  near  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  renders  it  likely  that  the 
'  shallow  part  of  the  lake  haa  been  recently  submei^d,  and  waa  formerly 
a  rioh  p^UD.  Ths  opinion  formerly  entertained,  that  the  Jordan  may 
fDrmecly  have  found  a  channel  by  the  Af^xih  into  tlie  Bed  See,  halt 
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been  proTsd  iuoorreeb  b;  the  ducovSTf  thai  the  ground  ruea  S.  of  tlie 

§  6.  The  population  b(  Palesltue  was  compoeed  of  numerous 
Dices,  which  succeeded  one  another  in  the  possession  of  the  country. 

i,  Ite  earlieat  inhabitants  probably  belonged  to  those  "Giant" 
races,  of  which  but  a  few  isolated  communities  remained  in  his- 
torical times.  They  were  most  numerous  in  die  Trana-Jordanio 
district,  where  we  hare  notice  of  the  Eephaim,  in  Ashteroth- 
Kamaim,  the  Zuzim  or  Zamzummim.  in  Ham,  and  the  Emitn 
in  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  Og,  the  King  of  Basban,  waa 
the  last  survivor  of  the  race  iu.that  district  (Deut.  ill.  11).  They 
were  also  found  W.  of  Jordan,  viz.  the  Acakim  about  Hebron 
(Num.  siii.  22 ;  Josh.  siv.  15) ;  the  Eephaim,  who  gave  name  lo  a 
valley  to  the  8.W.  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam,  v.  18) ;  and  perhaps  the 
Avim  in  Philiada  (Deut.  ii.  23).  The  origin  and  history  of  these 
races  Is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

ii.  The  Canaanitea  were,  like  the  Plucnicians,  a  Semitic  race. 
There  is  certainly  some  difficulty  iu  reconciling  the  Biblical  state- 
ment (according  to  which  Canaan  was  a  aon  of  UavQ,  Gen.  x.  6) 
with  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  language  and  other  ethno- 
■logical  indications.  It  is  clear  that  when  Abraham  first  entered 
Cansan  the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  was  the  some  as 
the  later  Hebrew :  not  only  did  Abraham  converge  with  the  Hittites 
(vithout  an  interpreter  (Gen.  xxlii.),  but  the  names  Melchizedek, 
SaleiD,  and  others,  are  clearly  of  a  Semitic  origin. 

iii.  The  Philistines  were  a  flamitic  race ;  according  to  Gen.  x. 
14,  they  were  connected  with  the  Casluhini,  and  according  to  Oer. 
xlvii.  4,  and  Am.  is.  7,  with  ihe  Caphthorim.  As  these  two  tribes 
were  closely  allied,  it  is  possible  that  the  Caphthorim  immigrated 
into  the  countiy  of  the  Casluhim  at  a  later  period.  The  Philiatinea 
were  intimately  connected  with  Bgypt :  the  name  Caphthor  survived 
in  Coptes,  and  Philistine  perhaps  in  Peluaium  ;  the  name  Philistine 
is  supiMiaed  to  be  of  Coptic  origin,  betokening  "  strangers"  (hence, 
in  the  LXK.  they  are  teimed  oXXo^uXcu),  indicating  their  move- 
ment  from    Upper  (ij  Lower  Egypt. 

iv.  The  Hebrews  were  also  a  Semitic  race,  who  immigrated  at 
a  later  period  from  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  When  they 
tirst  appear  in  history  they  were  a  nomadic  tribe,  who  merely  fed 
their  flocks  and  herds  by  the  permission  of  the  older  occupants. 
Tlieii-  growth  as  a  people  took  ]ilace  in  I^pt,  whence  they  issued 
an  am  invading  host  and  took  foicible  possession  of  the  laud  of  the 
f^anaanites,  in  maay  instances  exterminating  the  inhabitants,  in 
others  reducing  them  to  the  position  of  bondsmen.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  Hebrews  were  at  no  period  possessors  of  the 
whole  of  the  country.     The  Philistines  in  the  S.  and  (he  Phoini- 
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eUna  in  the  N.  held  their  ground  permanently  j  and  for  a  lotig 
period  the  CanaaDitea  occupied  alioogholds  in  the  midst  of  the 
Hebrews  (1  Sam.  vii.  14 ;  2  Sam.  ni  2,  xiiv.  7).  The  population 
was  thus  of  a  mixed  character,  foreign  races  holding  the  extremities 
of  the  land,  while  in  the  central  districts  Canaanites  were  foond 
even  to  the  latest  times  of  tbe  monarchy  (Ezr.  ii.  12),  mnch  in 
the  position  which  the  Uebts  of  Loconla  held  relatively  to  the 
Spartans. 

V.  The  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  race  of  Hebrews  and  Baby- 
lonians. Their  existence,  as  a  people,  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
Israelitish  captivity,  when  Shalman^r  introdnced  colonies  of  Baby- 
IcKiians  into  Samaria  to  supply  the  place  of  the  inhabitants  whom  he 
had  carried  off.  A  certain  portion  of  the  latter  appear  to  have 
remained  behind,  or  perhaps  they  retnmed  gradually  from  the  place 
of  their  c^tivity.  Religions  teachers  were  supplied  at  their  own 
request,  and  thus  botli  the  people  and  their  religion  assumed  a  hy  Wid 
character,  which  led  to  extreme  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  pure  Jens, 
and  ultimately  to  the  estrangement  indicated  in  John  iv.  9. 

(vi.)  We  have,  laatly,  to  notice  some  tribes  which  were  connected 
with  the  Israelites  by  tiea  of  relationship  ;  such  as  the  Hoabitea  and 
Ammonites,  who  were  desciinded  from  Lot,  and  the  Kenites,  to' 
whom  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  belonged. 

g  7.  The  divisions  of  Palestine  varied  in  the  different  period*  of 
its  history, 

i.  The  earliest  of  these  periods  may  be  termed  the  Canaanitish, 
and  lasted  from  the  time  when  the  country  is  first  known  to  us 
down  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hebrews,  During  this  it  was  occupied 
mainly  by  the  Csaaanitish  tribes,  and  partly  by  the  Philistines  and 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Lot. 

ITie  Canaaniii)h  Period. — The  CSanoauites  wer«  diridad  into  the  follow- 
iug  tribes: — 1.  Hivites  in  the  northorg  districts  about  the  roots  of 
X^bBDon  (Josh.  xi.  3),  and  at  one  period  about  Shechem  (Oen.  xixiv.  2], 
'i,  Oirgsehites,  whose  abode  is  aot  speci&ed  in  the  few  paaeagcs  in 
whioh  (he  name  occurs  (Daut.  vii.  l;  Joah.  ixiv.  ll;  Neh  ii  8) 
3.  Jebuaitea,  about  Jerumleni  (Joah.  ly,  B  ;  Judg.  i.  21).  4.  HitUtM, 
mora  to  the  S.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron  (Oen.  iiiii.  3),  5. 
Auioriles,  about  the  western  shoi-es  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Oen.  liv.  7,  13), 
and  acrosa  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  the  opposite  highlands,  where', 
at  the  time  of  the  Kiodus,  they  had  two  kingdoms,  with  Heshbin 
for  tlio  aouthem  (rJum.  ui.  13,  26)  and  Ashtaroth  for  the  northern 
capital  (Deut.  i.  *  ;  Joah.  ii.  10).  6.  Canaanitas  (properly  bo  called), 
on  the  aea-abore  S,  of  Philiatia  and  in  the  plaiiiH  of  the  Joi-dan 
(Num.  liii.  29),  the  two  branches  being  described  as  the  "Canaanite 
on  the  east  and  on  the  west"  (Joah.  li.  3).  Whether  the  Perizzitea 
ware  a  Canaanitish  tribe  or  not  is  onaertain:  they  are  not  enumerated 
in  Qon.  i.  15-19.  It  has  bean  surmised,  however,  that  the  name  ia 
m^iifiosnt,  and  that  the  Periziit«B  were  ibe  "  ngricultarista"  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Canaanit™,  "the  merchants,"  and  tint  thus  Canaauite 
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are  applied  m  on  extended  senee  to  tile  Whole  of  Palestine,  u  tba 
Hittttea  (Joeh.  i.  4)  and  the  Auoritea  (Gan.  it.  16  ;  Joah.  xiiv.  16).  ' 
At  tlie  time  of  the  Eiodua  the  Mnabitea,  who  had  ptevioual;  oecu* 
pied  the  district  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  had  been  expelled 
troai  it  by  the  Amoritea  and  were  living  S.  of  tlie  Amiin  (Num.  ixi. 
13,26).  The  name  "field"  or  "plrane  of  Hoab  "  wb<,  nevertheleaa, 
always  applied  to  their  former  territory  (Dent.  i.  5;  Josh.  liii.  32). 
The  Ammonites  lived  ori^aally  to  tlie  N.,  in  the  highlands  adjacent 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordtm,  between  the  Amon  and  Jabbok,  but  had 
been  driven  to  the  borders  of  the  wildemeaH  by  the  Amoidtes,  east- 
ward of  the  Jabbok  in  its  upper  course  (Deut.  iii.  16),  The  Kenitei 
roamed  about  the  countiy,  and  are  found  at  one  period  in  the  wilder- 
nen  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16),  at  another  in  northern  Palestine  (Judg.  iv.. 
11),  and  again  among  the  Amalekitea  (1  Sam.  iv,  6). 

The  FMlistinea  were  settled  in  tb«  southern  maritime  plun  of 
Jildiea,  where  they  had  a  confederacy  of  five  cities — Ashdod,  Oaza. 
Ekron,  Oath,  and  AbcoIoq. 

ii.  The  second  period  may  be  termed  the  Israelitisb,  hiating 
from  the  time  of  Joshoa  to  the  Babyloniab  captivity,  when  Palestine 
waa  divided  among  the  12  tribes,  the  earlier  nations  still  occupying- 
certain  positions.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  this  period  the  whole  country 
waa  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel — the  former 
comprising  the  southern  portion  of  western  Palestine  as  far  aa  the 
boundary  of  Denjamia  luid  Ephraim,  and  the  latter  the  whole 
remaining  district. 

iii.  The  third  period  may  bo  termed  the  Roman,  and  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  New  Testament  history.  Western  Palestine 
was  theii  divided  into  three  portions — Judcea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
— while  eastern  Palestine  was  divided  into  several  districts,  of  which 
Per^a  was  the  most  important,  extending  from  the  southern  frontier 
to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  northern  district  being  subdivided  into 
Itiirteo,  Gaulonltis,  Aumnitia,  and  Trachonltia.  We  shall  adopt  tha 
divisions  of  this  third  period  In  the  following  detailed  descriptioa  of 
the  country,  retaining  the  tribes  as  subdivisions. 

iv.  Finally,  at  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century  a.d.,  Pales- 
tme  was  divided  into  three  provinces ;  Paltestina  Prima,  consisting 
of  the  northern  part  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Philistia ;  P.  Secuuda, 
Galilee  and  Northern  Persea ;  and  P.  Tertia  or  Salutaris,  the  southern 
parts  of  Jud^a  and  Perxa,  with  a  part  of  Arabia  I'etma. 

L   JUD^SA. 

$  8.  Jndiea  comprised  tiie  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Simeon, 
Jadah,  Dan,  and  Benjamin,  together  with  the  maritime  district  of 
Philiatia.  Within  these  limits  were  included  district*  differing 
widely  from  eqch  other  in  physical  character,  climate,  and  produO' 
tiona.    There  waa  first  the  "  south  oounMy,"  -conmBtiim  of  an  imdu- 
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ktiug  plain  between  the  mountains  of  Judali  and  tlie  denert  of 
et-TVi:  Beoondlf,  the  "hill  coimtry,"  the  central  district,  which  was 
highly  elevated  and  richly  cultivated ;  thirdly,  the  "  desert,"  which 


intervDced  between  this  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  and,  lastly,  Uie  maritime 
plain,  named  Shephela,  which  was  remarkably  fertile. 

§  9.  The  tribe  of  SimBon  occupied  the  "south  country,"  which  was 
tinravourahly  situated,  being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Amalek- 
itea  and  other  desert  tribes :  it  consequently  posseBsed  no  towns  of 
importance,  but  had  several  stations  about  wells,  snch  as  Beersheba, 
Wiaroi,  and  others. 

BMnheba,  "the  well  of  the  oath,"  ie  connected  with  man;  in- 
cideotfl  of  intere^:  the  well  waa  originally  dug  by  Abraham,  and 
named  after  the  treaty  which  ha  formed  with  Abiinelech:    here  the 

Ktriarch  planted  a  grove  and  reoeired  his  order  to  elay  Isaac  ;  here 
Bob  obtained  the  blessing  from  Esau,  and  o^ered  up  sacriGcee  before 
leaving  hia  native  countir.  Samuel  here  appointed  hie  sons  Judges, 
■ad  it  was  visited  by  Eljl^  on  his  journey  to  Horeb :  it  was  the  most 
southerly  town  of  Palestine.  There  ore  still  at  this  spot  two  wetts 
furnisliing  pure  living  water, 
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{  10.  The  "  Bonth  conntry  "  was  auoceeded  tj  the  "  hill  oonntry," 
occnpied  by  Ilie  trihe  of  Jndah,  a  broad  district  of  bill  and  vak 
overiookJDg  la  one  direction  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  other  the  maritime 
plaiu  of  Philistia.  Its  fertility  wan  great :  it  was  (and  even  atilt  is 
in  Bpots)  well  covered  with  corn-fields  and  vineyards  ;  the  ravines 
were  clothed  with  fbreBts,  and  the  various  mountain-tope  afforded 
secure  sites  for  fortified  towns.  Ilie  moat  elevated  part  in  in  the 
Deigbbourhood  of  Hebron,  which  stands  3000  feet  above  tha  level  of 
the  sea.  The  territory  of  Judali  extended  on  each  side  of  this 
mountain  district  into  the  plain  that  lies  adjacent  to  iton  tbe  W., 
and  over  the  wide  plat«iu  which  extends  eastward  to  the  prenipilous 
heights  overhanging  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which  from  its  desolate  cha- 
racter well  deserves  the  title  of  the  "  wilderness  "  of  Judah. 


is  BtiU  well  clothed  with  orchards,  oUveyardB,  and  vmeyards;  it 
noticed  as  the  abode  of  Ephron  the  Hittita,  oiid  afterwardi  u  the  place 
where  Abraham  settled;  Caleb  selected  it  aa  his  portion  at  the  con- 
quest of  CuiBaQ,  and  drove  out  Arba  and  his  sons;  it  was  the  central 
spot  to  which  the  tribe  of  Judah  rallied  under  David  and  Absalom. 
Near  it  was  the  cave  of  ifjjilipjljh'  where  the  patriarchs  ware  buried, 
DOW  marked  bj  a  building  cxdled  the  Haram ;  and  ■  little  N.  of  the 
town  U  Mamie,  Bamth,  beneath  the  shelter  of  whose  ^ove  ("plain  " 
in  the  English  traaalatiau,  Qen.  ziv.  13,  uiii.  15)  Abraham  pitched 
his  tent.  BetJilehSm,  *'the  house  of  bread,"  sumamedcf  Judah,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  in  Zebulun,  and  also  Ephratali,  "  truitful," 
atands  a  short  distance  E.  of  tbe  road  leading  from  Hebron  to  Jeru- 
■alem,  on  a  narrow  ridge  which  protrudes  eastward  fr»m  the  central 
range,  and  which  descends  steely  into  valleja  on  all  sides  but  the  W. 
It  wsa  here  that  Jaoob  buried  Sachel — that  Ruth  gleaned  in  tbe  fields 
of  Boas,  and  David  spent  his  youth  j  but,  above  all,  here  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  was  bom,  and  in  the  adjacent  Holds  the  good  nem  was  Gnt 
told  from  Leaven  to  the  shepberds. 

Of  the  other  towns  in  this  district  we  may  notioe — Hum,  on  the 
aummit  of  a  conical  bill,  overlooking  the  desert  of  Judah — Caimtf, 
somewhat  westward,  the  eoene  of  the  storv  of  Abigail  and  David — 
Xagedi,  a  spot  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  gave 
name  to  tbe  surrounding  wilderness — TjmTitfh  in  the  maritime  plain 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  bills,  an  important  military  post  commsndiiig  the 
south  country ;  it  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  and  was  besieged  by 
Sennacheril) — Ubnah,  near  Lachisb,  also  besieged  by  Sennacherib  ;  it 
wag  an  old  Csnaanilish  town,  and  sufficiently  stroug  to  revolt  from 
king  Jehoram— Xtluun,  Urlai,  a  little  B.  of  Bethlehem,  where  are  cer- 
tain reservojra,  now  named  "  Solomon's  Pools,"  with  which  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  was  supplied  with  water.  On  the  heights  overlooking 
the  wilderness  of  Judah  were  situated  the  strong  fortresses  of  Herodioil 
._  1  w__.i_     .1 .  gjjg  ^f  Herodion  is  identified  with  the  /Van*  Moita- 
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tain,  SJ!.  of  B«thlehem :  Uasllda  was  abora  EngedL  The  political  of 
Hodin  bs  unkDown;  it  wbb  ■omawhere  betneen  Jenualcm  and  Joppa. 

§11.  The  district  of  ndlltda  comprised  the  southern  portion  of 
the  maritime  plaio  of  Palestine  to  Ekion  in  the  N.  This  district  is 
divided  into  two  belts — one  consisting  of  &  aandy  strip  of  coast,  and 
the  other  of  a  cultivated  district  alightlj  elevated,  and  with  occa- 
liocal  ctnincnceB,  on  which  the  atrongholda  of  the  conntrj  -were 
built.  This  part  of  the  country  is  Tomorkablj  fertile  both  in  com 
and  in  every  kind  of  garden  fruit.  The  five  chief  towns  formed  in 
the  early  period  of  Jewish  history  a  confederacy  or  Ptntapolia,  viz. 
Oftza,  Ascalon,  Aabdod,  Ekron,  and  Gath :  the  laat  has  not  lieen 
identified,  but  the  othora  ore  still  in  existence. 

Om*.,  Ghm!e\.  stonda  near  the  aouthem  frontier,  at  present  abova 
i  miles  from  tha  sea,  but  formerly  (as  some  Buppuse)  within  2  miles  of 
it.  It  ranked  as  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Palestine  (Gen.  z.  19); 
though  nominally  within  the  borders  of  Jndah,  and  seimd  by  that  tribe, 
it  was  not  retnined  :  Samson's  death  took  plaoa  there.  The  position  o[ 
Qnaa,  as  the  "key  of  Egypt,"  ezponed  it  to  various  Bie);ee;  it  was  talsn 
with  difficulty  by  Aleiuider  the  Qraat,  and  was  twice  ruined  in  tha 
Ist  oentury  of  our  era:  it  now  contains  about  15,(iOI}  inhabitonta. 
AioaloH,  on  the  sea  coast,  was  similarly  captured  but  not  retained  by 
the  tribe  of  Judsb,  aud  was  from  on  early  period  the  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship  of  Derceio,  the  Syrian  Venus  :  the  site  ia  almost  oovered  with  sand, 
and  ere  long  the  words  of  Zaphaniah  (ii.  4)  will  be  Terified  that  "Ash- 
kelon  shall  be  a  desolation.''  Aihdod,  Etdiid.  the  AiStai  of  the  New 
Testament,  stands  about  4  miles  from  the  aea,  and  was  the  aeene  of  Uio 
fall  of  Dagon  at  the  presence  of  the  ark:  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
was  dismantled  by  Uzzioh  ■.  Psammetlchus  of  Egypt  besieged  it  for 
29  years  :  here  Philip  was  found  after  his  interview  with  the  eunuch 
(Acts  viil.).  Ekron,  Akir,  stood  more  inland,  on  the  borders  of  Dan  ; 
thither  the  erk  was  sent  from  Oath,  and  thence  forwarded  to  Bethahs- 
meeh  (1  Sam.  v.).  8ath  ia  suf^osed  to  have  stood  near  tha  frontier  of 
Judab,  a.W,  of  Jerusalem. 

1 12.  The  bibe  of  Dan  occupied  a  small  district  between  the  Medi- 
terranean 8ea  and  the  hill  country  of  Benjamin,  about  the  point  where 
the  two  portions  of  the  maritime  plain,  Sharon  and  Shephela,  meet. 

The  chief  town  was  Joppa,  Ya/a,  which  ha«  in  all  ages  served  as  the 
seaport  of  Jaruaalem:  its  situation  is  remarkably  beautiful,  as  the 
noma  itself  meaning  "  beauty,"  implies  —  the  surroundii^  district 
being  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  verdure :  the 
materials  for  the  erection  of  tha  Temples  under  Solomon  and  Ezra  were 
landed  here,  and  it  was  here  that  Jonah  took  ship  for  Tarahish  i  it  was 
visited  by  Peter,  who  reoaived  a  i-emaiiabla  vision  there,  oiid  raised 
Tabitha  to  life.  lydda,  the  later  Diospaiia,  was  centrally  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa  crossee  that  which 
foUowa  the  pWn  from  S,  to  N.;  it  was  the  scene  of  the  healina  of 
lAneoa.  HlM^polil  stood  between  Lydda  and  Jerusalem ;  it  wss  a  |Jac* 
of  military  importance  under  the  Maccabees,  and  the  adjacent  plain 
was  the  sosne  of  (he  remarlcable  vioton  of  Judas  Moccabsus  over  the 
i^rians  (1  Moo.  iv.)i  it  waa  r^arded  by  early  Christian  writers  m 
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.        a  only  eiity  stadea,  and  NicopoliB  160  irom  Jenualein, 

ths  two  places  cannot  be  the  same  :  the  site  of  Ennoaua  is  really 
unknown.  On  tlie  bordars  of  Daa  and  Bsiyainm  was  Upper  I«tb- 
aUoilfBeii-UT-d-Fi^a,  on  the  aummit  of  a.  conical  hill,  oonunacding 
the  paaB  leading  dowa  to  the  roaritimc  plain,  through  which  Joshua 
passed  in  hia  puiauit  of  the  Amorites :  the  Boman  rood  to  Csssrea 
maaed  this  way,  and  down  the  same  deSle  the  Jews  pursued  the 
Romana  under  CeatiuB;  a  little  to  the  3.  was  ^Uon,  on  a,  spur  oyer- 
looking  a  pliun — the  valley  over  which  Joahua  bade  the  moon  to  stand 
still.  The  modem  Eaitdeh,  near  Lydda,  has  been  traditionally  iden- 
tified with  the  Arinuiausa  of  the  Saw  Testament,  where  Joseph  lived, 
as  well  aa  with  the  Ramathalm  Zophim  of  the  book  of  Samuel :  the 
grounds  for  this  are  very  insufficient:  SandA  was  probably  not  in 
existence  before  the  8th  century  a.d. 

§  13.  The  tribeofBeidBmiiLOCCiipied  that  paitoFthemount^nouB 
district  which  extends  from  Jerusalem  in  the  S.  to  Bethel  in  the  N,, 
&nd  from  Bethhoron  iu  thu  W.  to  Jordan  in  the  E.  Though  this 
district  was  idsignific^nt  in  point  of  extent,  it  was  importtuit 
through  iu  central  poeitioc,  cammanding  the  passes  that  lead  down 
to  Jetioho  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  maritime  plain  in  another,  a« 
well  as  the  great  high-road  that  traverses  central  Palestine  from  S. 
to  S.  The  numerous  eminences*  of  this  district  olfered  almost 
impregnable  positions  for  fortresses ;  and  the  defiles  leading  down  to 
the  plains  were  easily  defeneihle.  Hence  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
acquired  a  warlike  character,  "rayening  as  a  wolf  (Gen.  ilii.  27) 
in  hie  mountain  fastnesses. 

iiyamia  posseaa  much  interest  &om  their  historical 
salem  stood  within  its  boundaries,  but  deserves  a 
separate  nctice  as  the  capital  of  Palestine.  The  next  in  point  of  im- 
poitance  waa  lerlellO,  BAa,  in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  st  the  entrance 
of  the  defile  leading  to  Jerusalem,  The  road  wluch  connects  it  with 
the  capital  ascends  a  steep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  from  the  head 
of  this  pass  it  traverses  a  remarkably  savage  and  desolate  region, 
where  the  ttaveller  is  still,  as  in  our  Saviour's  time,  in  danger  of 
"falling  among  thieves,"  Jericho  itself  was  the  first  city  which  the 
.Israelites  took  after  crossing  the  Jordan:  it  waa  then  destroyed,  but 
rebuilt  about  500  years  afterwards ;  it  then  became  the  seat  of  a  school 
cf  prophets,  and  is  illuatrious  &am  tta  oonneiion  with  the  livea  of 
Elijah  and  Eiisha :  the  town  fell  into  dei^,  and  was  rebuilt  on  a  new 
site,  about  1^  mile  8.  of  the  old  town,  by  Herod  theOreat:  this  was  Uis 
town  which  our  Lord  visited,  and  where  Zacchteus  lived.  The  sur- 
rounding plain  was  in  early  ages  remarkable  for  its  fertility-^a  "  divine 
region"  as  Joeephus  terms  it;  and  Jericho  was  known  as  the  "City  of 
Palm-Trees"  (Deut.  luiv.  3),  from  the  luiuriant  palra-grovea  about 
it :  this  plain  is  now  an  utter  wilderness.  Between  Jericho  and  tha 
Jordan  was  Wlgal,   where  tha  Israelites  first  set  up  the  taberoacio, 

B  The  nunes  of  tho  IpiraB  of  Beojamln  mie  rreqaently  a^lAoant  of  this  tBKtani 
u  albeal^  Oeba,  Gibeon,  "  hUl ;"  Miipeh,  "  look  oat ;"  EUunali,  <•  emtnMM." 


uul  wheie  in  the  time  of  Bamoel  the  people  were  wont  to  meet  for 
pnrpoiM  of  public  buaineei. 

BBturoing_  to  the  hill  coimtiy,  we  meat  with  a  number  of  spot* 
of  interest  in  oonneuon  with  the  religious  iind  militar;  events  lA 
Jewish  history.  Id  the  M.  wm  Bsthel,  "  the  house  of  God,"  the  Im 
of  the  Catiuiiites,  now  Bmlin,  a.  Bhort  distance  off  the  great  northern 
TO*di  it  stood  on  a  low  ridge,  between  two  convei^g  vaJIflfB-,-it  Wfts 
the  spot  where  Abrahsm  Gnt  pitched  hie  tent,  and  where  Jacob  wu 
bvoured  with  his  Tision :  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  it  became  a  place 
of  congreaa,  and  waa  selected  hy  Jeroboam  as  one  of  his  idolatroiLa 
Unetuarieg,  whence  itt  n&me  was  changed  into  Bethaven,  "house  of 
idols"  (Sos.  X.  5)1  Josish  purified  it  by  the  dcatruction  of  the  altar 
and  grove :  it  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  predicted  by  Amos  (v.  i). 
Olbwni,  El-Jib,  stood  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem  ou  ''  the  way  that  goeth  up 
to  BethhorOD,"  posted  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  plain : 
it  was  originally  the  chief  town  of  die  wily  Oibeonites ;  near  it  was  the 
"  great  high  place  "  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  after  the  daatrac- 
tion  of  Nob ;  the  defeat  of  Abner  and  the  murder  of  Amasa  occurred 
here ;  and  here  Soloqian  was  foroured  with  his  viaion.  Qibaali  stood 
about  i  miles  S.  of  Jeruaalem  at  a  spot  now  called  TuleO-^Fal :  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Gibeal,  or  more  properly  the  Geba,  of 
1  Sam.  xiii.  1 5 :  Gibe^  was  the  birth-place,  and  geueAl  abode  of  Saul, 
and  on  its  hill  the  eons  of  Rizpah  were  hung. 

Places  of  less  importance  were— Volt,  immediately  N.  of  Jei-usalem, 
the  city  of  the  prieata  whither  David  fled,  and  where  tie  prieata  were 
in  Donaequence  massaored — ^T'lit>"tT'i  furtbor  N.,  the  birthpliu»  of 
Jeremiah,  and  on  the  road  by  which  Sennaoherib  advanced  to  Jem- 
salem — aebt("Oaba""QibeiUi  in  the  fields  "),/e6a,  the  scene  of  Jona- 

ravine  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  named  "  the  paasBge 
of  Hiohmaah;"  it  was  garrisooed  by  Saul  against  the  Philistines,  aoA 
the  latter  people  were  encamped  close  to  it  at  the  time  of  Jonathan's 
exploit ;  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib  selected  it  as  the  place  to  "  lay  up 
their  Iwggage  "  on  their  advance  to  Jerusalem — Ai,  between  Michma^ 
and  Bethel,  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  deacent  to  Jordan,  chiefly 
famous  for  ita  capture  by  Joshuu;  between  it  and  Bethel  was  the 
elevated  apot,  whence  Abraham  and  Lot  aurveyed  the  land  and  chose 
their  respective  quarters;  further  on  towards  the  north,  the  white 
peak  of  Bimmon,  where  the  600  Benjomites  took  refuge  [Judg.  ix.  47). 
and  the  dark  conical  hill  of  Ophrah,  Taiyib^,  whither  the  Fhilistmea 
sent  out  one  of  their  bands  (1  Sam.  liii.  ITJ,  probably  the  same  placeoa 
is  afterwards  called  Ephraim  in  2  Chron.  liii.  19  and  John  li.  54—. 
Beeroth,  S.  of  Bethel,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Qibeonites,  and  the  plooe 
where  the  caravans  from  Jerusalem  to  the  N.  generally  make  tb^ 
first  halt  (  it  is  thus  reputed  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  souaht  by 
his  parents — Banutll  "of  Benjamin,"  er-Bara,  between  Beeroth  and 
Gibeon,  to  which  reference  is  probably  mode  in  Jar.  ixxi.  15,  the 
captivea  being  carried  this  way  by  the  Babylonians :  the  Romoh  at 
which  Samuel  lived  is  a  different  place,  and  has  not  yet  been  identified 
— lOipeh,  on  a  bill  (now  named  Nebg  Baraviil,  from  a  tradition  that 
Samuel  was  buried  there),  which  riaes  conspicuously  above  the  plun  of 
Gibeab  ;  it  was  fortified  by  Asa,  and  was  frequently  used  as  a  place  of 
national  congreaa— Eiijath-Jeaiim,  W.  of  Jerusalem,  whither  the  ark 
was  brought  from  Bethsberaosh  —  lastly,  BMhany,  now  called  et 
AtartjiA,  "the  vill^ie  of  Lararus,"' situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
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§  14.  The  chief  town  in  Palestine  was  Jarnulam,  the  S«l«m,  "  dty 
of  peace,"  of  Pb.  Isjcvi,  2,  and  probably  of  Gen,  xiv.  18,  the  Jebui  of 
(he  Canaanites,  the  Ail«l,  "  Lion  of  God,"  of  Ib.  xxix.  1,  the  Hlan^ 
loljiiia  of  the  Greeks,  the  £lla  Capitolins  of  the  RomacB,  and  the  El- 
Kuds,  "  Holj  Place,"  of  the  modem  Arabs.  Its  situation  is  striking ; 
it  Is  neither  on  a  hill-top  as  most  of  the  Jewish  strongholds,  nor  yet 
in  a  valley,  bat  on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  platform  in  the  central  rid^ 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea.  On  three  sides  thia 
platform  is  severed  from  the  adjacent  high  land  ;  viz.,  by  the  deep 
defile  of  Qe-ben-Hinnom,  "tlie  cleft  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,"  oor- 
rapted  into  Gehenna  by  Greek  writers,  on  the  W.  and  S. ;  and  by  tbe 
■till  deeper  vale  of  Jeboshaphat  on  the  E.,  along  which  the  Kedron 
flowed,  and  which  thence  continues  iti  course  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
On  the  N.  Jerasalem  lay  open  to  the  country,  and  in  this  direction 
alone  did  the  city  admit  of  any  extension.  The  elevation  of  ita  ate 
thoie  the  sea  atnoonts  to  2600  feet,  and  it  stands  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge ;  the  ground  rises  towards  the  S.,  but  in  other  direc- 
tions fells !  towards  the  E.,  however,  the  Mount  of  Olives  eiceeds 
the  height  of  Zion  by  about  ISO  feet,  and  it  is  to  this  range,  and 
perhaps  to  the  yet  higher  but  more  distant  range  of  tbe  hills  of 
Hoab  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  that  tbe  Psalmist  alludes  in  the 
welt-ttnown  words,  "  The  hills  stand  about  Jerusnlem  "  (Ps.  Cizt. 
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2).  Looking  &t  iU  poeitiQii  in  ^  poUlJcal  point  of  view,  it  will  Iw 
observed  tt*t  it  vaa  situated  centrally  on  th«  borders  of  the  two 
mMt  powerful  aouthem  tribes,  Jadnh  and  Benjamin,  and  equally 
accessible  tu  personB  traveling  the  land  in  its  length  throng  tha 
monnlainona  district,  or  in  its  breadth  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  maritime  plain. 

ffiEl  of  Jenoolem.— The  Bite  ot  JeniBftUm  itself  wm  broken  by 
varioiu  eluvationii:  the  moat  conspicuous  of  these  was  in  the  S.W., 
and  is  now  known  aa  Krant  ZiOB.  On  the  W.  and  S.W.  it  averlooka 
the  vallBj  of  Hinnom  at  a  height  of  150  feet,  and  at  the  S.E.  the 
valley  of  Jehoahaphat  at  a  height  of  300  feet  above  the  Kidron :  on  tbe 
E.  and  N.  it  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cit;  b;  a  valley  called 
Tytopteon,  which  joini  those  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoahaphat  at  Enrogel, 
gradually  deepening  as  it  approaches  this  point.  Whether  this  hill 
was  identical  with  the  Zion  of  the  Old  Testament,  must  be  considered 
doubtfiU.  Reaent  reaearchee  have  made  it  probable  that  the  ancient 
Zion  was  on  Moriah.  In  tliis  oase  the  modera  Ziou  was  the  site  of  the 
city  of  tha  Jebusites  and  of  the  Cmar  Marketplace  of  Joaephus,  while 
David's  city  and  sepulchre  would  be  on  the  opposite  height.  ICnlAli 
was  the  central  portion  of  the  eastern  ridge,  separated  from  Zion  on 
the  W.  by  tha  TyropB»>n,  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat  on 
the  E.  at  an  elevation  of  about  150  fseC.  This  was  the  spot  wbnre 
Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  where  in  David's  time  Ornan  had  bis 
threshing  flour,  and  where  Solomon  erected  tbe  Temple :  tbe  fortress 
oE  Antonia  waa  erected  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple.  The  site  of 
the  Temple  is  now  covered  by  the  enclosure  of  the  Miwgue  of  Omar. 
A  remarkable  rock,  now  named  Salirah,  rises  in  the  centre  of  ths  space, 
and  haa  been  supposed  to  mark  tbe  place  of  the  altox.  The  sontiiern 
oontinuation  of  this  ridge  wsa  named  Opliel,  which  gradually  came 
to  a  point  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys  Tj-ropaon  and  Jehoshaphat.- 
Northwarda  atoodBeiotha,  "  the  Hew  City,"  first  noticed  by  Joaephus, 
which  was  separated  from  Moriah  by  an  artificial  ditch,  and  overlooked 
the  valley  of  Kidron  on  the  E. ;  this  hill  waa  enclosed  within  the 
walls  of  Herod  Agrippa.  Lastly,  Aura  lay  westward  of  Moriah  and 
northward  of  Zion,  and  formed  the  "Lower  City"  in  tbe  time  of 
Josephua.  In  this  portion  of  the  town  are  the  eites  wJiioh  tradition 
has  connected  with  the  moat  awful  events  of  our  Saviour's  life^Ool- 
gotha, — and  the  sepulchre  in  which  his  body  was  laid.  Tlieae  events 
may,  after  all.  have  really  taken  place  on  the  eastern  hill,  or  Moriah. 

Foola  and  Fountain*, —Among  the  objecta  of  interest  about  Jerusalem 
the  pools  boldaconspiououB  place.  Outside  the  walla  on  the  W.  ude 
were  the  Upper  and  Lower  Poola  of  Oihon,  the  latter  close  under  Zion, 
the  former  more  to  the  N.W.  on  the  Jaffa  road.  At  the  juuetion  of  the 
valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat  waa  Enrilgel,  the  IVeH  of  Job,  in  the 
midat  ofthe  king's  gardens.  Wilhin  ihewalls,  immediately  H.  of  Zion,  ' 
waa  the  ''Pool  of  Hezekiah."  A  large  pool  existmg  beneath  the  Temple 
(refened  to  in  Ecclus.  1.  3),  was  probably  supplied  by  aome  subter- 
raneau  aqueduct.  The  "King's  Pool  "  waa  probably  identical  with 
the  Foiwiam  of  Ihe  Virgin,  at  the  southern  angle  of  Moriah.  It  poa- 
sesaea  the  peculiarity  that  it  rises  and  falls  at  irregular  periods ;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  fed  from  the  cistern  below  the  Temple.  From  this  a 
subterranean  channel  cut  through  the  solid  rock  leads  the  water  to  tha 
pool  of  BUoah,  or  Silouo,  which  has  also  acquired  the  character  oi 
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being  an  intermittent  fouattdn.  Tba  pool  t«  whicli  tndition  ha" 
usigned  the  nune  of  Brthaia*  U  RitoUed  on  the  N.  side  of  Horiali : 
it  is  now  named  Birket  Itrail,  and  appearB  &otn  the  character  of  the 
muon-work  about  it  to  have  been  oiigituiJl;  designed  for  e.  mserroir. 

Buriai  Plaeet. — Burinl  placea  were  formed  in  the  v&lleja  siuTounding 
Jerusalem  ;  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  where  is  tlie  reputed  ^te  m 
AceldaiDa — "  the  field  of  blood ;"  in  the  vallef  of  Jehoebaphat,  where 
the  ancient  tombs  were  excavated  out  of  the  rock  in  tiera  ;  and  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  where  were  the  tombs  of  the  propbeta. 

Hittory  of  Jenitaieni.—The  earliest  notice  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Bible 
ia  as  the  capital  of  Molchizedek,  the  Salem  there  noticed  being  now 
recognized  aa  identical-  with  it.  It  arat  appears  as  the  stronghold  of 
the  Jebusites,  who  held  out  against  the  Israelites  for  above  Ave  cen- 
turies. David  took  it  (about  b.c,  1049),  and  eetablisbed  it  as  Ms 
capital.  Solomon  further  enhanced  its  importance  by  erecting  the 
Temple  there.  Uoder  the  Jewish  kings  it  was  taken  by  the  Philistines 
and  Arabs  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  ;  by  the  Israelites  in  the  reign  of 
Amaziah  ;  bj  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt  (b.c.  G09) ;  and  by  Nebu- 
chsdoezzar  on  three  occasions,  in  the  years  h.c.  6U5,  5S7,  and  586  ;  in 
the  last  of  which  it  was  utterly  destroyed.  IIb  restoration  commenced 
under  Cyrus  (ii.c.  538),  and  nas  completed  under  Artoieraes  I.,  who 
issued  commissions  for  this  purpose  to  Ezra  (u.u,  457]  and  Nehemioh 
(B.O.  445).  In  B.C.  3^2  it  was  oaptured  by  Alexander  the  Qreat. 
Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Scleucidte  the  town  was  prosperous,  until 
An'.lochuB  Epiphanes  sacked  it  (b.o.  ITO).  In  consequence  of  big 
tyranny  the  Jews  rose  under  the  Uaccabees,  and  Jerusalem  became 
again  independefit,  and  retained  its  position  until  its  capture  by  the 
Romans  under  Pompey  (b.o,  63).  The  Temple  was  subsequently  plun- 
dered by  Crassus  (b.c.  54},  and  the  city  by  the  Parthians  (B.C.  40). 
Herod  took  up  his  residence  there  as  soon  aa  he  was  appointed  sove- 
rewQ,  and  restored  the  Temple  with  great  magnificenoe.  On  the  death 
of  Herod  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Eoman  procurators,  who  occu- 
pied the  fortress  of  Antonia.  The  greatest  siege  that  it  sustained,  how- 
ever, was  at  the  hands  of  the  Bomans  under  Titus,  when  it  held  out 
nearly  five  months,  and  when  the  town  was  completely  destroyed  (A.D. 
70).  Hadrian  restored  it  as  a  Roman  colony  (a.d.  135),  and  among  other 
buildings  erected  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  ou  the  site  of  the 
Temple.     The  emperor  Constantiue  eatabliahed  its  Christian  character 

by  the  erection  of  a  church  on  the  euf •■  ■■'^~  -'  "•■  ■■-' '-' — 

(A.D.  336),  and  Justinian  added  seven 

IT.  Samaoia. 
g  15.  Bamailt  embraced  the  central  district  of  Palestine  from  the 
bordeiB  of  Benjamin  on  the  S.  to  the  plain  of  Esdiaelon  on  the  N., 
and  from  the  Meditenanetiu  on  the  W.  to  the  Jordaa  on  the  E. 
It  was  co-est«QsiTe  with  the  territories  assigned  to  Ephraim  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasaeh.  Like  3adx&  it  consists  of  two  districts 
widely  differing  in  character,  the  mountain  region  in  the  centre, 
with  the  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  one  side  and  the  valley  of  Jordan 
Dfi  the  other.  The  moantainoos  region  is  more  divetsificd  than 
Uiat  of  Judiea,  broad  plains  and  valleys  &equently  intervening. 
The  maritime  plain. of  Shiuva  has  in  all  ages  supplied  abundant 
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pasture  for  sheep,  bot  pooseMed  no  towns  of  importance,  probably 
from  itaoxpoenre  to  the  inrosda  of  the  desert  tribes  of  the  annth. 


Oiami.    (Fnint  n  6bi:li:h  bj  Wm.  lipping,  Eh|  ]   . 

§  16.  The  ttibe  of  Ephraim  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Siuuarin, 
snd  WBH  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Jewish  confederncy.  Ita 
prosperity  was  due  partly  to  the  fertility,  and  parUj  to  the  security 
of  its  district.  The  vales  and  plains  are  rcmarfeiwy  rich  and  well 
sheltered,  and  tbe  oUve,  fig,  and  vine,  still  flourish  there ;  Scripkite 
speaks  in  glowing,  yet  not  exaggerated,  tenaB  of  the  land  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Joseph's  younger  son  (Gen.  xlis.  22 ;'  Deut.  xxiiii. 
]3-16).  Its  security  also  was  great:  well  protected  on.  the  N.  by 
the  difficult  ravines  which  lead  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  on 
the  B.  by  the  deep  valley  of  Jordan,  it  was  only  on  the  fi.  that  it 
was  easily  assailable;  and  in  this  direoHon  its  command  of  the 
high  nnd  through  central  Palestine  gave  it  an  advantage  likely  to 
secure  peaceful  relations  with  its  neighbours.  The  trihc  of  Wnnmnli 
held  a  subordinate  position  to  Ephraim,  only  half  the  tribe  being 
locftted  on  this  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  district  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon. 
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IbuTU  0/  Samaria.— Btoohwi ,  the  ori^nal  capital  of  Sanuiu  (now 
tfabliU,  B.  eoTToptioD  of  the  aama  Nenpolia  given  to  it  by  YeBpesian), 
stmd  in  a  remarkably  fertile  valley,  between  the  ranees  of  Oeriziin  aDd 
Ebal,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  wide  plajn.  It  cajriea  off  the  palm  for  beauty 
of  BituatioD  fpoin  ftU  the  towns  of  FaleBtine,  and  is  not  behind  any  in 
biitorical  interedt.  Abraham  flrat  pitched  liia  tent  under  the  tere- 
binths of  Hareh.  probably  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen.  Jacob  visited 
it  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  and  settled  at  Sbalem,  Salim,  about 
two  miles  distant.  He  bought  tha  "psrcel  of  the  field,"  and 
sunk  the  well,  which  passes  by  his  name  to  the  present  day,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town— the  scene  of  our  Lon'a  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The  adjacent  heights  of  Ebal 
•nd  Qerizim  witnessed  the  pn>clamations  of  the  cutsbs  and  blessings  of 
the  Law.  Shechem  was  the  scene  of  Abimelech's  conspiracy  and  of  the 
parable  delivered  b;  Jotham.  At  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  Jero- 
boam established  his  government  here,  and  after  the  return  tram 
Babylon  it  became  the  head-i^uarters  of  the  sectarian  worship  of  the 
Samaritans,  who  (about  B.C.  4^0)  erected  a  temple  on  the  top  of  Oeri- 
zim.  Sanuuift,  which  succeedsd  Tir^ah  as  capita],  wns  situated  six 
miles  K.W.of  it,  on  a  steep  fiat-topped  hill,  which  stands  in  a  basin 
encircled  with  hills ;  the  strength  of  its  position  was  great,  and  it  was 
well  chosen  by  Omri  as  the  site  of  his  capital.  It  was  besieged,  but  not 
taken,  by  the  Syrians  under  Benhadad  (1  Kings,  xx.).  It  wua,  however, 
taken  by  the  Assyrians  (B.C.  TSO).  Augustus  gave  it  to  Herod  the 
Great,  who  restored  it  with  the  name  of  Sebaste,  still  preserved  in  the 
modem  Sebuitieh.  Philip  preached  there,  and  it  was  the  abode  of 
Simon  the  Sorcerer.  Cwiuia,  the  ci^ital  not  only  of  Samaria  but  of 
Palestine  under  the  Romans,  stood  on  a  rocky  ledge  running  otit  into 
the  Mediterranean,  at  a  spot  formerly  known  as  Stratcnis  Turris.  It 
was  built  by  Herod  the  Great  with  a  view  to  closer  communication 
with  Home.  It  wa*  successively  visited  W  Philip,  who  t«ok  up  hii 
abode  there— by  Peter,  at  the  tiioo  of  Cornelius'  baptism — and  by 
Paul,  on  his  journey  to  Rome.  The  road  to  Jerusalem  followed  the 
line  of  the  plain  through  Antiptitrii,  Kefr  Baba—  also  built  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  noticed  in  Acta  iiiii.  31 — to  Lydda,  where  it  fell  into 
the  road  from  Joppa.  The  site  of  Tinah,  which  preceded  Samaria  as 
a  royal  reaidenoe,  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  TaOvxiA,  about  seven 
nailes  E.  of  Samaria.  The  beauty  of  its  aituation  was  proverbial  (Cant, 
vi.  4).  SltHoIl,  SeSuR,  stood  on  a  plain  just  N.  of  the  border  of  Ben- 
jamin. Its  site  does  not  present  anv  natural  features  of  interest, 
but  it  is  connected  with  many  of  the  events  of  Scripture.  The 
tahamacle  was  first  set  up  there,  and  Eli  died  there  ;  it  was  alao  the 
abode  of  Ahijah  the  prophet.  DoUiail,  or  Dothain,  "  the  two  wells," 
near  Kir  Milyeh,  the  fertile  valley  whore  the  sons  of  Jacob  fed  their 
flocks,  and  the  place  where  Elishii  was  so  wonderfully  delivered  from 
the  Syrians,  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Samaria. 


S  IT.  G«lilM  extended  from  the  ridge  of  hills  which  bonnds  the 
plain  of  Eadraelon  iu  the  S.  lo  the  border  of  Syria  in  the  N.,  and 
from  the  neighhourhood  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  W.  to  the 
Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  the  E. :  the  sea-const  itself  was 
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held  by  the  Ph<Bnicians.  It  was  divided  into  two  districts — Uppei 
and  Lower  Galilee — the  former  to  the  N.,  about  LebftDOn  and  Tyre, 
diBtiogniBhed  as  "  Galilee  of  the  Nations,"  and  the  latter  to  the  S, 
The  name  originally  applied  to  a  "circle"  or  "circuit"  about 
Kadesh,  in  which  were  the  20  cities  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram : 
it  waa  tticnce  extended  to  the  whole  district.  It  included  the  tribes 
of  Issachar,  Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphthali. 


Sen  oJOllilM.    (From  *  SktteU  by  Wm.  TipplnJ,  Esq.) 

S  18.  Iwadiw  occupied  the  fertile  pkin  of  Eadraelon,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  from  the  inland  end  of  Carmei  to  the  Jordan  :  it  u-as 
a  "  pleasant  Jand,"  for  the  quiet  possession  of  which  Issachar  con- 
sented to  forego  political  prominence,  "  bowing  Ms  shoulder  to  bear, 
and  becoming  a  servant  to  tribute  "  (Gen.  xhx.  14,  15).  The  dis- 
taict  abounda  in  spots  of  great  interest:  tbremost  among  these  ia 
Moimt  Oarmal — a  Bcries  of  connected  heights  boanding  for  a  disC»)ce 
of  18  miles  the  plain  of  Eadraelon  on  the  S.,  and  ierminating  in  a 
bold  promontory  on  the  Mediterranean  coast :  its  wooded  dells  and 
park-like  appearance  justify  its  appellation  of  Carmel,  "  a  park ; " 
the  western  extramity  is  now  crowned  with  a  famous  convent,  and 
the  oliffa  abonnd  with  caves  naturally  formed  in  the  limestone, 
JC  2      , 
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whicli  have  been  frequented  hy  devotees  in  all  ages.  The  extreme 
eastern  mmmit  of  tiie  hill  was  the  spot  selected  hy  Ehjah  for 
the  deciuTO  trial  between  Jehovah  and  Baal,  the  memory  of  -which 
is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  spot,  d-Maharrakab,  "  the  boroing." 
At  the  foot  of  Carmel  runs  the  river  KIdiaii,  Mukutta,  which  in 
snmmer  derivea  its  whole  supply  of  water  from  the  aides  of  the 
hill,  hnt  at  other  periods  of  the  year  llows  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  plain,  and  aometimeg  with  so  violent  a  stream  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  ford;  it  was  in  this  state  when  the  hosts  of  Siaera 
were  swept  away  by  it.  The  plain  of  Zidiaelon  runs  ocioss  Pales- 
tine from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Jordan  in  a  south-easterty 
direction,  swelling  out  to  the  breadth  of  about  12  miles  in  its 
central  part,  but  contracting  towards  either  extremity,  and  ter- 
minated towards  the  E.  by  the  isolated  heights  ot  Gilboa,  the  so- 
called  Little  Henuon,  and  Tabor :  tlie  valley  of  Jezreel,  properly 
BO  called  (for  the  name  under  the  Greek  form  of  Eadraelon  extended 
over  the  whole  plain),  lies  between  the  tVo  former  of  these  ridges, 
and  leada  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  The  plain  itself  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  for  its  adaptation  to  military  move- 
ments, particularly  those  of  cavalry  and  war-chariots;  for  the  latter 
reason  it  was  the  selected  battle-field  of  the  Canaanit^s  undrr 
Sisera  against  the  Israehtea — of  the  Fhiliatinea  in  their  victorious 
conflict  with  Saul — and  of  Joaiah  in  his  fatal  engagement  with 
Pharaoh  Necho,  Its  fertility  led  to  frequent  incursions  from  the 
Arabian  tribes,  who  sometimes  settled  there  with  their  flocks  and 
herds :  one  snch  incursion  is  recorded  in  Judges  vi.  vii.  in  connexion 
with  the  exploits  of  Gideon.  The  tribe  of  Issachar  appears  from 
this  cause  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  aemi-nomadic  state,  *'  rejoicing 
in  their  tents"  (Deut.  xXxiii.  18).  Tabor,  Tilr,  rises  at  the  N.E, 
angle  of  the  plain  to  a  height  of  1400  feet  above  it — an  isolated  and 
l)icturesque  hill,  its  sides  well  clothed  with  herb^e  and  wood,  and 
its  summit  crowned  with  an  ancient  town,  which  was  in  existence 
in  our  Saviour's  time— a  circumstance  subversive  of  the  tradition 
which-  assigns  this  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration. 
Mount  QtlbM,  Jehel  Ft^cua,  bounds  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the 
S. ;  it  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  Tabor  by  being  entirely  devoid  of 
wood.  Between  th^e  two  hills  is  a  range,  now  named  Jebel-ed-l)uAg, 
which  has  been  mmecesaarily  identified  with  tiie  "  little  hill  of  Her- 
mon  "  in  Ps.  bcxiis.  la. 

The  chief  town  in  this  distriot  was  Jmaal,  ntoated  □□  a  spur  of 
Gilboa,  and  commanding  the  central  passage — "tlie  valley  of  Jezreel" 
— which  leads  down  to  Jordan.  Jezreel  waa,  under  Ahab,  the  capital 
of  Israel.  BeQuhBan  stood  eastward,  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  with  ita  acropolifl  posted  on  an  ami  nance.  The  iBroeiiteH  never 
■uBcwded  in  wresting  it  from  its  CauaanitiBb  oooupants,  and  on  ita  wolli 
tb»  bodi»  of  Saul  mid  hia  eons  were  exposed  aftu:  the  tattje  of  Qilboa. 
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Ila  nuue  waa  changed  to  BajQu^olit,  pirbqia  in  aoDJwqusDoe  of  the 
Si^thiui  inouniaii  into  Aaia,  which  ocaiirred  in  Uie  reign  of  Jonah. 
Tlus  hiu  bean  iigHiD  BiqnMded  bvtha  old  name  in  the  form  £n(rfii. 
On  tha  northern'  slope  of  Little  Uermon  stood  the  village  of  Tain, 
where  our  Saviour  rajBod  the  y oong  man  to  life  ;  and  somewhat  to  tha 
E.  waa  Zndor,  the  aoene  of  Saul's  interview  wiUi  the  witoh.  Kaglddo 
atood  in  tbe  wevten]  portion  of  the  plain  of  Eadneton,  and,  though 
within  the  limits  of  laeachar,  waa  assigned  to  Hanaaaeh.  It  was  in  this 
portion  of  the  plain  that  Jouah  was  defeated,  the  place  of  his  death 
being  named  Hadad-rimmon  in  that  neighbourhood ,  Tbe  name  of  Me- 
giddo  has  bean  perpetuated  in  tha  form  of  Armagsddon— "  the  moun- 
tain of  Megiddo"~the  prophetic  acene  of  the  final  oonfliot  hetwrcn  tbe 
powBiB  of  good  and  evil  (Hov.  zii.  16). 

§  19.  The  tribe  of  Zebnlnn  held  ths  district  adjikcent  to  the 
west«m  shore  of  tliB  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  skirting  the  aorthem  edge 
of  Ilia  plain  of  Badraelon :  thus  he  ia  said  in  Scripture  to  "  saok  of 
the  abimdance  of  the  seaa"  in  reference  to  tbe  former,  and  to  "re- 
joice in  hia  goiuRa  ont "  in  rcfereniie  to  the  latter  (Dout.  ssxiii.  18, 
19)..  The  bills  of  this  district  have  a  character  diatinet  from  the 
rest  of  Palestine  ;  just  below  their  simunits  thej  have  not  unfre- 
quentlj  platforms  or  basinis  of  size  auffioient  for  the  sites  of  towns ; 
and  in  such  basimi,  and  not  on  the  veiy  fops  of  the  bills  ga  else- 
where, meet  of  the  towns  are  found.  The  liilla  are  well  clothed 
with  wood,  and  possess  a  fertile  soil.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  itself  was  a  valuable  possession ;  its  waters  afforded  an  easy 
means  of  communication,  and  at  the  same  time  were  well  supplied 
with  fish.  The  western  shore,  well  watered  and  enjoying  a  tro- 
pical heat  from  the  depression  of  the  lake,  had  a  prolific  vegetation ; 
and  the  "  land  of  Qennesareth,"  i.  e.  the  plain  about  tbe  centre  of 
the  lake,  was  tbe  richest  spot  in  Paleatine.  But  these  natural 
features  do  not  form  ibe  highest  claim  to  our  attention;  these 
shores  and  waters  are  hallowed  b;  tlieir  association  witJi  the 
ministry  of  our  blessed  Lord;  and  henoe,  although  the  scenery  of 
tlie  lake  is  uninviting  from  the  monotonons  and  dreary  appearanoe 
of  the  snrrounding  hills,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  always  has  been  and 
will  he  beautified  in  the  imagination  of  tbe  Christian. 

Hw  chief  town  of  this  district  in  the  New  Tentsinent  period 
was  nbaiM,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tbe  plain  of 
Genneaoretb,  with  some  famous  warni  hatha  in  its  iD:iniedJate  neigh- 
baorhcod.  It  was  founded  by  Uerod  Antipas  (about  a.d.  16)  uid 
named  after  the  emperor  Tiberius :  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
it  became  tbe  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  next  important 
(ottd  was  Julias,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  lake  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  site  of  that  Bettuaida  near  which  our  Lord 
fed  the  5000;  it  was  buUt  by  Philip,  the  tetcarch  of  Iturma,and  named 
after  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  Between  these  towoa  were 
sevend  places  of  acriptoral  interest,  the  sites  of  which  are  not  satis- 
fcctorilv  BBcertfunsd-Choraiin,  Tdl  Sum,  near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
Ua— Batta^da,  it-Tabighah,  on  tbe  V.W.  shore  of  the  lake,  the  home 
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of  the  S«hermen  Pstei  and  Andnw,  Philip,  JanMt,  ktid  John,  and  tba 
•oeue  of  ths  mincitlouB .  dtmngM  of  fiahsa :  it  miut  be  diriinguidied 
from  tli«  BethHida  before  mentioned— OapMBAOm,  pertinpa  near  the 
founUu  nained  Ainet-Tiit,  at  tlie  nortbem  eitremitj  of  the  "land 
of  Oenneaarath, "  tlie  mwdo  of  nomeroui  Interesting  coapel  erents, 
and  the  town  In  wbiob  our  Lord  dwelt,  and  bonce  called  "  Hie  own 
City  ;"  the  tdantiflcation  of  iU  site  ie  more  than  vaoallj  unoertaiD — 
md  **|r^"',  at  present  the  onlf  inliabited  spot  in  the  plain  of 
Oenneaareth,  the  abode  of  Kary  Magdalene.  A  ehort  distance  (rma  the 
hke,  near  Tiberias,  is  a  low  ridge,  terminatiiig  in  two  pointy  and  benee 
named  JTtinm  HtttUn,  "  the  honu  of  Hattin."  I(  is  the  rapnted  aoeos 
of  the  dellierr  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Hount,  and  is  befice  known  bb 
"  the  Mount  of  Beatitudei."  VaMratii,  the  earljr  abode  of  our  blemed 
Lord,  is  aituated  bigh  up  on  a  hill  on  the  oortkem  edge  pf  the  plun 
of  Eidraelon,  in  one  of  those  baains  which  we  hsTe  already  described. 
It  ia  encircled  by  a  suriea  of  rounded  hills,  one  of  which,  on  the  N., 
rieea  to  a  height  of  lome  400  feet,  and  ia  perhaps  the  hill  whence  the 
inhabitanU  threateDad  to  precipitjile  our  Saviour,  Ctua,  aaaociAted 
with  our  Lord's  first  miracle,  stands  coniiderablj  to  tbe  M.  of  NaEai«th 
atKona  et  Jdil.  BtpphGril,  to  tba  K.W.  of  Nazareth,  was  the  strongest 
city  of  Galilee  in  the  Koman  age :  its  name  was  changed  to  Diocteurea 
by  Antoninus  Pius. 

§  20.  The  tribe  of  Raphthalt  occupied  the  wesUm  ha3f  of  the 
vatlej  oF  tiie  Jonlaa  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  ita  source,  together 
with  A  portion  of  the  central  hill;  i^on :  their  district  was  remote 
and  little  frequented,  but  rich  and  remarkabtj  well  wooded,  con- 
firming the  prediction  that  Haphthali  should  be  "full  with  the 
blesaing  of  the  Lord"  (Deut.  ixiiii.  23). 

The  placet  of  interegt  in  this  district  are — Safed,  remarlLabl;  situ- 
ated on  an  isolated  peak,  and  reputed  to  be  the  ' '  city  sat  upon  an 
Mil"  to  which  our  Saiiour  alludes  (Matt.  t.  U);  Xadafh-Haphthall, 
W.  of  Lake  Herom,  the  city  of  refuge  for  the  northern  tribOB,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Barak;  San,  situated  m  the  upper  raUe^  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  moat  northei'ly  town  of  Paleetiaej  it  was  originally  a  I'hceui- 
cian  colony  named  Lalsh,  but  WB3  seized  by  the  Danites  and  its  name 
changed ;  and,  lastly,  Ckiwmi  FUUppi,  which,  thoi^h  perhapa  not 
strictly  within  the  Umita  of  Naphthali,  must  yet  be  regarded  ss  a  town 
of  Galilee  :  it  was  most  beautifully  situated  at  the  bese  of  Hermon,  near 
"no  of  the  aourcee  of  the  Jordan.  Herod  the  OrBst  Erst  erected  a 
splendid  temple  hora  in  hpnour  of  CiBBsar  Augustus,  and  Philip  the 
tetrarch  enlarged  the  place,  and  named  it,  in  honour  of  Tiberius, 
Cxsarea,  with  the  addition  of  Philippi  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  on  the  Meditoranean  coast. 

g  21.  The  tribe  of  Aiher  received  the  maritime  district  parallel  to 
Naphthah,  commencing  near  Tyrd  and  terminating  at  CarmeL 
'I'he  whole  of  this  was  fertile,  and  some  portions  preeminently  bo: 
Aalier  "  dipped  his  foot  in  oil,"  and  his  "  bread  was  fat ''  (Dent; 
ixiiii.  24;  Gen.  xlii.  20).  The  natural  capacities  of  the  regitni 
were  thus  great :  ila  position,  commanding  all  access  to  Palestine 
from  the  N.,  and  possessing  the  only  good  harbour  on  the  coast, 
Itave  it  additional  importance ;   but  Asher   was   unable   to  cxpal 
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the  PhaeniciaM  from  the  eligible  Hitea  oa  the  coast,  and  so  fell 
back  into  a  state  of  inglorious  ease.  The  history  of  ita  towns 
wholly  belongs  to  Phomioia. 


BubbtUb-Anunun  CEIillidtlplili). 

IV.  Pbb^a. 
S  22.  Fsroawas,  as  ita  namo  implies,  the  land  "on  the  other  side 
of"  Jordan,  and  sometimeB  included  the  whole  district,  but  more 
properly  a  portion  of  it,  extending  from  the  river  Amon  in  the  8. 
to  the  Hioromai  in  the  N.,  and  from  the  Jordan  to  the  edge  of  the 
Syrian  desert.  This  region  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  western 
Palestine  ;  it  consists  of  high  undulating  downs,  which  commenco 
with  the  edge  of  the  lofty  ridge  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  thence  gradually  slope  off  to  the  desert  i  in  some  places  trees 
are  but  tliinly  scattered  over  the  country,  but  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict there  are  slill  extensive  forests  of  oak  and  terebinli.  The 
scenery  of  the  district  between  Mount  Qilead  and  the  Jabbok  is 
described  aa  highly  picturesque  and  park-like.  Its  eitensive  pas- 
ture-grounds have  in  all  ages  sustained  a  lai^  quantity  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  on  this  account  Reuben  and  Oad  selected  this 
as  their  abode.     The  country  is  well  watered,  but  the  only  rivers  of 
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importance  are  the  fflMCnus,  Shtrial  d~Mandhur,  in  the  N,,  which 
riBeg  in  ths  mountatiie  of  Hattran,  and  joins  the  Jordan  a  little 
below  the  Sea  of  Galilee— the  Jabbok,  Zurka,  which  rieta  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  where  it  receives  the  river  of  Ammon,  and 
flows  in  a  deeply-aunk  channel  into  the  Jordan,  forming  io  anoient 
times  the  bonndaiy  between  tha  teiritoriea  of  Sihon  and  Og,  Ibe 
two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  and  afterwards  between  Gad  and 
Matiaaseh — and  the  Amon,  Mejib,  which  separated  at  one  time  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Moabites  and  Amorites,  and  afterwards  formed  the 
soiitheni  limit  of  Palestine  in  this  part ;  it  is  a  stream  of  no  great 
size,  discharging  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea  through  a  deep  cleft. 

This  district  was  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Beuben  and  Gad,  and 
partly  by  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  precise  limits  of  their 
various  districts  cannot  be  very  well  defined  ;  for  these  tribes  led  a 
paatoralr  nomadic  life,  shifting  their  qnarteia  from  time  to  time,  and 
intermixing  probably  with  each  other,  and  with  the  older  inhabit- 
ants of  the  <Latrict :  their  positions  may  be  generally  described  as 
follows  i—Beuben  to  the  S.  from  the  Amon  to  the  head  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  Gad,  thence  to  the  Jnhbok  :  and  half-KanaMth,  N.  of 
the  Jabbok 
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Th«towiiB  inFer(eawera«6Htier  nnmeroiia  dot  important.  HMbbon 
raoketf  W  tfaa.  espvtal.ofiSffiilit,  one  of  tiie  kinga  of  theAmoritoe.  It 
Rtood  E.  of  .the  hrod  of  Dead  Sea,  on  a  H%iit  elevaitioii.  aboTa  the 
rest  of  the  plateau;  it  ia  now  bh  entire  ruio.  The  Femaina  of  a 
reseiToir  may  represent  *^the  fishpools  in  Heshbon"  whicli  Solomon 
notjoes  (Cant.  vii.  4).  Jaser,  where  Sihon  wag  defeated,  was  15  ni. 
N.  of  Eeehbon ;  in  the  oppoaitfl  direetion  was  Boal-meon,  "the 
habitation  of  Baal,"  with  a  lugh  peak  near  it,  whence  perhape  BaUmo 
viewed  the  people  of  Israel,  Thia  may  also  haye  been  the  height 
whence  Hosoi  viewed  the  promised  land.  BAbbath-Ammon,  the  capital 
of  the  Ammonitea,  etood  on  both  aided  of  a  email  stream  tributary  to 
tho  Jabbok,  and  is  hsnce  described  as  the  "city  of  the  waters,  ia 
contradistinction  to  the  citadel,  which  stood  high  up  on  an  isolated 
bill:  it  was  known  as  FhlladslphlB  in  the  Roman  era,  having  been 
rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  PhUadelpbus  in  the  3rd  csntnry  B.C.:  on  its  site 
are  remains  that  testify  to  its  importance,  particnlnrly  a  ve^  Itu^ 
theatre ;  it  is  now  the  haunt  of  jackals  and  vultures  (comp.  Ee.  zxv. 
5).  Sam(itll<Oilead  probably  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  a-8alt, 
on  an  isolated  hill  forming  one  of  the  heights  of  Mount  Oilead :  the 
modem  name  represents  the  ecclesiastical  iSoIton,  and  is  also  applied 
to  the  neighbounug  moontain.  Bamoth-Qjlead  was  one  of  the  cities 
of  refuge ;  having  been  captured  by  the  Syrians,  it  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  Abab  and  Jeboshaphat,  and  again  by  Joram  and  Ahanah. 
Beriaa  was  an  important  town  N.  of  the  Jabbok,  eitnated  in  a  valley 
leading  down  to  that  river.  It  is  first  noticed  by  Josepbus  as  having 
been  taken  by  Aleiander  Jann»us,  and  it  afterwards  became  the  chirf 
town,  of  the  Decapolis,  or  confederacy  of  ten  cities,  formed  in  this 
district.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Jews  at  the  commBncemsut  of  the 
Homon  war,  and  again  by  Yespaslan;  but  it  was  aftarvrards  rebuilt 
with  great  splendour,  and  subsequently  adorned  by  the  Antonlnes: 
the  ruins  of  the  theatre,  the  forum,  the  temple  cf  the  sun,  and  many 
other  buUdings  still  remun.  labedi-Oilead  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
somewhat  S.E.  of  Fells,  where  there  ia  a  valley  named  Wady  YAbet. 
It  is  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  war  agunst  the  Benjamites,  and 
with  the  threatened  cruelty  of  Nahash.  Fdlft,  FaiiH,  stood  on  a  small 
plain  or  terrace  of  the  mountaina  of  Qilead,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  at  an  elevation  of  soma  1000  feet;  the  connexion  of  its 
name  with  the  Macedonian  Pella  is  doubtful.  The  first  historical 
notice  is  its  capture  bv  Antiocbus  B.C.  218,  but  it  owes  its  chief  interest 
to  its  having  been  tbe  asylum  of  the  Christians  at  the  time  of  the 
deetruction  of  Jerusalem.  Qadlnt,  Um-K»u,  stood  on  a  spur  of 
Giluad,  just  8.  of  the  flieromai,  and  poBseased  nuraeroua  edjSoes  of  the 
Boman  era,  among  which  the  remains  of  two  theatres  are  the  most 
DonapicuouB :  numerous  tombs  are  excavated  out  of  the  limestone  rock, 
and  in  these  a  troglodyte  population  still  exists,  living  as  the  demouiaca 
rf  the  Gospel  age  (Matt,  viii.  28).  Qer^lta,  which  is  noticed  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  was  probably  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Qadara, 
Oadara  was  taken  by  Antiochiis  [B.C.  21S)  and  by  Alexander  Jannieus 
(about  B.C.  198):  it  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  but  rebuilt  by 
Pompoy,  and  became  under  Qabinius  tbe  principal  town  in  Pei™tt. 
■UunlllB  is  supposed  to  have  stood  N,  of  Genua,  where  there  is  a 
place  still  called  Ma/meh :  it  dorived  its  name  &om  the  "  two  hosts " 

_» 1 — L J  .^  i.„i.   ._a  — ^  j[,g  pjg^  where  lahboaheth 

a  fought  the  battle  in  which 
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§  2S.  lite  territory  of  Mmo  ma;  be  inoluded  in  our  review 
of  this  part  of  Paleatine :  it  lay  S.  of  the  Amon,  and  eaatwsrd  ol 
the  Dead  Sea  at  its  Boutbem  extremity — uov  a  bleak  and  desolate 
region,  but  in  earlier  tJmeB  very  possibly  of  a  more  inviting  clia- 
raoter.  The  Israelites  traversed  it  in  their  jonmey  from  Egypt,  and 
it  is  of  further  interest  as  tlte  native  land  of  Ruth,  aod  t^e  refuge 
of  David. 

The  o{>ital  of  this  district  vaa  named  Ar  lloab,  or  Babbath  Mwfe, 
and  at  a  latta  period  ArMpolia.  It  atood  loma  di>tatic«  S.  of  tin 
Amou,  on  a  low  hill:  undsr  the  Romuia  it  vai  tiie  metropolis  al 
PaJsetina  Tertii  until  ita  deatruatiou  b;  an  rarthquske,  A..it.  31f>. 
ELr-Hoab  was  more  to  the  S.,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  about  3000  fM 
above  the  Dead  Saa,  and  surrounded  by  mounUins.  It  vim  the  only 
town  which  Joram  failed  to  take.  In  tba  ravine  that  leads  hence  to 
the  Dead  Sea  was  Zoar,  the  "  little  oitj  "  where  Lot  took  refoga, 

§  24.  To  the  N.  of  the  Hieromaz,  the  plateau  of  Buban  atreUhes 
from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Gahlee  far  away  to 
the  eastward  until  it  meets  with  a  chain  of  hills,  named  by  classical 
writers  AIsadBiuu.  This  extensive  district  formed  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Baahan,  far-&med  for  its  rich  pastures  and  fine  Ibrests, 
whence  the  ezpreesiona  proverbial  amiHig  tlie  Hebrews,  "  bulla  of 
Uaahan,''  and  "  oaks  of  Bashan."  It  coosista  of  several  distinct 
tracts;  (1.)  The  portion  of  the  countiy  lying  to  the  N.W.  of 
AlaadamuB,  which  is  remarkably  wild  and  rocky,  abounding  with 
every  variety  of  chff,  guUj,  aud  ravine,  and  hence  termed  by  the 
Hebrews  Argob,  "rocky,"  by  the  Greeks  TTMb<mltii,  and  by  tbu 
Arabs  Lejaii,  "retreat,"  in  reference  to  ifa  inaccesaible  character, 
(ii.)  The  hiila  of  Baahan  tiomaelves,  which,  though  aWny,  are  fer- 
tile, (iii.)  The  wide  plain  between  these  and  the  Jordan,  w^di 
})osaMsee  a  remarkably  rich  soil,  and  is  the  district  so  nradi  pruaed 
by  the  Hebrews,  (iv.)  The  mountainous  district  about  the  ridge  of 
Hermon.  Tliese  formed  separate  regions  in  the  tim'e  of  oui  Saviom', 
viz.  Batanwa,  in  the  8.E.,  about  the  ranges  of  Alsftdamus,  repre- 
senting the  Hebrew  name  Bashan ;  Aonaltls,  about  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Hieromax,  a  name  still  preserved  in  tbe  modem 
Havran ;  Trmohonltis  to  the  N.E. ;  Itorwa  in  the  N.W.,  about  the 
roots  of  Henuoii,  named  after  Jetur,  a  son  of  Ishmael,  and  still 
called  Jed&T ;  and  Oanlonltls,  Jauldn,  between  Hermon  and  the 
upper  oouiBe  of  the  Jordan. 

§  25.  The  whole  of  Hub  district  was  at  one  time  thickly  studded 
with  towns :  in  Argob  alone  "  threescore  great  cities,  besides  a  great 
many  unwalled  towns,"  are  said  to  have  esisted  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5), 
and  the  remains  everywhere  visible  render  this  number  not  impro- 
bable. Many  of  these  remains  are  in  a  state  of  high  preBervation, 
heiag  built  of  large  blocks  of  black  basalt,  which  neither  time  not 
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the  y-»nA  of  man  haye  been  able  to  displace.  The  Wwn*  m»y  be 
olawfied  as  beiongiiig  to  two  wholly  distinct  periods,  which  we 
may  term  the  Biblical  and  the  Roman !  the  remains  in  many  in- 
stances show  that  the  Romans  adopted  the  old  cities. 


B«nfa  (BwUm). 

n.1  The  towns  belangisg  to  the  Biblical  era.— Zdiei,  Edhra,  strongly 
tituated  on  tha  border  of  Argob,  naa  the  scene  of  the  defeat  o'f 
Og,  Icing  of  Buhau.  It  has  sometimes  been  identified  with  Deta, 
or  EJdn^  *  good  deal  more  to  the  S.  Aihtaro^  the  other  of  the 
Ckpitals,  named  after  tie  patron  deity  Aatarte  or  Venue,  and  some- 
timeB  hence  called  Ashtaroth  Ciwnaim,  "  of  the  two  horns  "  IQen.  liv. 
S),  was  situated  not  far  trota  Edrei.  Its  site  has  not  been  aatisfaotoffly 
made  out ;  it  has  been  identified  Bometimes  with  Jabareb  on  one  of  the 
bnncbaa  of  the  Hieromai.  Sauafh,  the  Canatha  of  the  early  geogra- 
phers, was  situated  among  the  hills  of  Alaadamus,  and  is  also  noticed 
under  the  name  of  Nobah,  after  its  conqueror  (Num.  iiiii.  42  ;  Judg. 
viii.  II;  1  Chr.  ii.  23).  The  remains  of  the  town  ace  extensive,  con- 
eiating  of  a  theatre,  a  hippodrome,  mauBoIeums,  a  peripteral  temple, 
and  other  objects  of  Oreeb  architecture.  Baloah,  Bvlkliad,  at  the  S.E. 
Hid  of  the  range,  and  the  farthest  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Baahan, 
poBseased  a  citadel  situated  on  a  conioal  hill,  ffumcrous  inacriptions 
of  the  Roman  period  exist,  and  the  remains  of  vineyards  and  groves  of 
fig-trees  testily  to  the  former  prosperity  of  the  place.  Sareiyeh  at 
the  S.W.  end  of  Jtbel  Haarin,  has  been  doubtfully  identified  with 
XeiiotlL  noticed  by  the  prophets  among  the  cities  of  Moab :  iuscriptions 
have  becu  found  bearing  date  a.d.  14U,  296.    The  aame  doubt  hangs 
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oTor  the  poaition  af  BoErah,  vhicb  hu  been  with  «oma  likalihond 
ideotifiad  with  Bati'ah,  on  ■  Urge  and  fnrtile  plain  S.W.  of  Uio  range 
of  hilla:  it  ia  DOticed  b;  Jarenuidi  (ilviii.  24)  among  tha  eitiw  of  the 
Uoabitea,  and  in  1  Mace.  v.  26,  as  having  bean  taken  bj  Judas.  Trajan 
conatituted  it  tha  capita!  of  eastern  Faleetine  with  the  titia  Van 
TnqMU  Boftra.  and  the  vear  in  which  this  was  dona  (a.d.  106}  wai  the 
commence  menP  of  tbe  Boatrian  era  olwerved  in  theae  porta.  Bostra 
ttae  laiaod  to  the  dignity  of  a  oolonT  b;  Alexander  Sevema  (about 
A.D.  230):  after  the  mtroduction  of  Chriatianit;  it  becadia  theaeat  of 
a  primacy,  with  thirty-three  subject  bishoprics.  The  ruins  are  Tery 
eiteauve  and  handsome,  conaiating  of  a  tbeaUe,  temple,  triumphal 
aiiih,  and  mttay  other  monuments. 

Ci.)  The  towns  belraging  eiclniuvBly  to  the  Roman  era  were— 
Phemo,  Mutmeih,  tha  capital  of  Traolionitis,  duo  S.  of  Damascus  -.  the 
beautiful  ruins  of  a  temple  (bearing  date  about  A..D,  165)  and  other 
public  buildingi  remain— BfttaMta,  ou  the  northem  declivity  otJebd 
aaitran,  noticed  by  early  Arab  authors,  with  numerous  Greek  remains 
'-8aMB&,  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  in  the  hill-country,  with  the  ruinii  of 
large  ghurcbea  (bearing  date  aj>.  369,  416)  and  other  buildings — 
■Tespolii,  to  the  S.,  with  Oreek  remains  and  insci'ipCiaiia— and  Phi- 
l^ipopolis,  Oman,  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  range,  founded  by 
I'hilip  the  Arabian  on  hie  election  to  the  empire  A.D.  2**. 

(3.)  lu  addition  to  theae  are  the  remains  of  niimeroua  towna,  of 
which  the  moderu  names  alone  are  known,  Huoh  as  Bit,  with  buildings 
of  about  the  2nd  century — SMiiia,  perhaps  the  eame  as  Dionysias, 
with  a  Itomau  gateway,  numerous  Greek  inscrijjtiona  (dstes  about  a.d. 
1B3,  2tS),  and  some  Ene  temples — Stuceideli  in  /eid  Haurtm,  with 
most  extensive  ruloa  and  inscrigtions  (dates  A.n,  103,  135,  IBS);  it  is 
still  the  chief  town  in  this  district;  and  Hebron,  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  range,  with  a  temple  bearing  date  ad.  155. 

§  26.  The  history  of  PaleEtine  wi  an  independent  state  commence* 
with  tlie  Exodus  from  'Egypt,  and  teroifnates  with  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  viz.  the  Judges, 
tJie  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Divided  Kingdom. 

(1.)  Tlie  Judges, — Under  the  Judges  the  laiaelitee  were  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  protecting  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring 
nations— the  Philistines,  Canaanites  of  Hazor,  Midianitea,  Amalekitea, 
and  Ammunites,  The  only  distant  people  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  the  Mesopotamians  under  Chushan-rishathaJm.  The 
tribes  during  this  period  lived  under  their  own  elders,  without  any 
bond  of  political  union ;  in  time  of  war  they  had  their  special  leaden 
or  judges,  who  were  sometimes  elected  (Judg.  iv.  6,xi.  5),  and  at  other 
times  assumed  the  office  (iii.  9,  15,  31,  i.  1,  3).  Tha  office  of  Judge, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  terai,  originated  with  Eli,  with  the  aioep- 
tion  of  Deborah,  who  also  held  the  office  of  prophetess  <  Judg.  iv.  4). 

(2).  ISs  United  Kingdom.— Vader  the  earliest  king,  Saul,  the  border 
warfare  was  sustained  by  the  Ammonites,  Philistines,  and  Amalekites, 
aud  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  did  not  advance ;  but  under  his 
successor  David  tha  addition  of  the  territories  of  Hadadezer  king  of 
Zobah,  aud  Hadad  king  of  Damascus,  carried  the  boundary  to  the 
Euphrates ;  while  the  defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  8.  by  Abishu,  one 
of  David's  generals,  secured  the  route  to  the  Dea^  Sea  end  prepared 
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aftarwardd  Duried  oil  by  the  Itod  3«a.    "Hit 
ired  by  tb»  defeat  of  the  AnimeiniteB.    The 

—  -      .  if  T)TB,  which  WHB  oomtnenced  by  David, 

ftnothor  im[)Ori»iit  step.  Under  SolomoS  Ibe  Jewieh  state  reached 
owcIiniBi  atita-  greatnssi ;  he  extended  hii  relations  with  fareign 
nationB'faj^hiiKlliVice  wit&  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  oommer- 
dil  interoourM  Which  he  carried  dq  with  that  country:  hs  cnntinued 
the  alliance  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  woe  thus  enabled  to  aarj 
OD  trade  with  the  distant  coasts  of  Arabia,  Africa,  and  India.  The 
'  extent  of  hia  dominions  was  from  Phmnicia  in  the  N.  to  the  Red  Sea 
hi  the  a  ,  and  from  the  liver  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphraties.  Within  his 
own  territories  the  Caiisa.nit«8  were  reduced  to  bondsmen,  aad  on  his 
border  the  PhiJiatines,  Edomiteo,  Moabites,  Ammonite?,  Syriana,  and 
eren  eome  of  the  Arab  tribes,  yielded  a  peooeablo  subjection.  Before 
the  terminaUon  of  his  reigo,  however,  the  kingdom  showed  Bymptoma 
of  decline.  Damascus  was  agoia  raised  to  an  independent  position 
under  Rezin.  On  the  other  side  he  was  pressed  by  Hadad,  one  of  the 
royal  fiunil^  of  E!dom,  who  obtained  on  independent  position  on  his 
border,  while  inward  disaffection  broke  out  under  Jeroboam. 

(3.)  The  Dhidid  Emgdom.—Q'a  the  death  of  Solomon  a  disruption  of 
the  tribes  took  "place,  ton  of  them  combining  to  form  the  northern 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  remaining  two,  Judah  and  Beiyamin, 
formed  the  gouthem  kingdoia  of  Judoh.  The  latter,  though  smaller 
in  paint  of  extent,  had  a  counterpoise  in  the  possession  of  the  capital, 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  compactness  of  its  territory.  Israel  was,  more- 
over, peculiarly  open  to  the  enoroachments  of  the  eastern  empires,  no 
barrier  being  interposed  between  the  trans- Jo rdonic  district  and  the 
desert,  wlule  the  heart  of  the  country  might  be  reached  from  the  north 
by  the  "  entering  in  of  Eamath  "  between  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and 
Aintilibanus.  Judoh,  oa  the  other  hand,  was  accessible  only  on  the 
side  of  Egypt,  Hence,  as  we  might  have  expected,  the  former  kingdom 
was  the  first  to  auocumb  beneath  the  growing  influence  of  Assyria. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  lasted  from  B.C.  975  to  B.C.  58H,  uuder  20 
kings;  that  of  Israel  from  B.C.  975  to  B.C.  TSI,  undev  19  kicgs.  The 
oapMal  of  the  former  was  Jerusalem,  of  the  latter  Sheohem.  and  after 
the  accession  of  Omri,  Samaria.  The  iiistory  of  these  kiogdoms  con- 
sists of  •  constant  sueoBBsion  of  wars,  either  among  themselves  or 
with  the  powerful  nations  on  either  side  of  them.  Into  the  detaili 
of  these  wars  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter,  us  they  did  not  affect 
the  territorial  divisions  of  Palestine  until  the  final  eitinotion  of  the 
kingdoms.  Israel  was  iuoorporated  with  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  at  ■ 
the  dissolution  of  that  empire  passed,  with  tlie  reminder  of  the  western 
provinces,  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians.  Judah,  thoueh  occasion- 
ally reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Aasyiians,  was  not  totally  subdued 
until  after  the  establisliment  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 
-  FaleBtine  remained  an  integral  portion,  first  of  the  Babylonian,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  the  reign  of  C;i-us  tlie  Jews 
were  restored  to  their  native  land  (B.C.  52S),  and  the  Temple  was 
rebuilt;  commissions  were  issued  to  Ezra  under  Artaierxea  I.  (ii.c. 
45T)  and  Nehemiab  (B.C.  44.^)  fur  the  completion,  of  the  works  necea- 
•niy  to  the  re-establiahment  of  the  Jewish  polity,  Tlie  conquest  of 
Faiestine  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  subversion  of  the  FerBian 
empiiti,  led  to  disastrous  results.  Palestine  wua  for  a  lengthened  period 
the  debateabU  ground  between  the  monarchies  of  Syria  and  clgypt. 
Annexed  in  the  first  instance  to  Syria  (b-o,  323),  it  was  conquered  b; 
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Ptolemj  (B.C.  312),  and  Uraauuned  *  portion  of  the  Eg^itian  dominkn 
from  u.o.  301  to  B.C.  SOS.  The  Jevn  then  aoagbt  ibt  aaaafooB  of  llu 
Seleucids,  and  a  BucceBsioa  of  itruggles  for  independence  followed, 
under  the  lesderahip  of  tha  Haccabeea,  temiiiiating  in  the  eatablkh- 
ment  of  aa  independent  djoast;  under  John  HymuiuB  (b,c.  130).  Ula 
dieputei  wbich  disffraced  bis  Buc<»aBora  ultimate!;  opened  the  way  fbr 
the  interferenoe  to.  Pompey  (ii.c.  6'i),  and  Judsa  bocame  henceforth 
dependent  upon  Home.  Antipuier,  an  Idumiean.  was  appointed  pmev- 
nUor  bj  the  influence  of  Jiiliu«  deBar  (d.c  48);  and  hia  necaud  Bon 
Uerad  was  alsvattid  to  t.ba  dignitif  of  king  of  Jud^a  (a.c.  38).  and  tSttr-  ' 
ward*  of  the  whole  of  PateBtine  and  Idumsea  [c.c.  31).  On  the  d<«th 
(B.C.  4)  of  thieSerud — disunguiahad  aa  "  the  Qreat  "^tha  kingdom  waa 
divided  into  three  portions,  ArcLelaus  receiving  JudEca,  Samaria,  uid 
Idumtea;  Philip,  Glalilee,  with  the  title  of  Tetraroh;  ajid  Antipaa,  Tra- 
ohonitia,  Batanffia,  and  Itunea.  These  distriuta  were  sgun  conaolidated 
into  one  kingdom  under  Herod  Agrippa  (a.d.  41)  and  hie  eon  Agrippa 
II.  J  but  the  Boman  authority  was  really  paramount,  and  the  Jews 
suffbrod  severely  (rom  tha  rapaoity  of  the  goveruors  imposed  upon 
them.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued,  terminating  in  the  deatruction  of 
Jerusalem  under  Titua  (A.n.  70),  and  la  the  extinction  of  the  Datiomtl 
I  of  the  Jews. 
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I.  Hesopotahia. — §  1.  BoundftrieB  and  character,  §2.  Hountdiw: 
Bivon.  §a.  Divimons;  Towns:  History.  11.  Badvlokia.— §  ^. 
Bouudarieg,  md  character.  $  5.  Riven:  CuiaJs.  S  ''•  Inhabit- 
(uttB.  §  7.  DiviaioiiB  ;  Tdohb  :  History,  'ill.  Assyria. — |  B. 
Boundaries  and  chanotei.  §9.  Kvera.  §  10.  Inliabitacta :  Diri- 
■iona.  S  11.  Towns:  History.  IV.  Akmekja.— §  12.  Boundaries 
and  cbaraoter.  §  1.3.  Mountains:  Bivers.  g  14.  InhabitsjiM  : 
DiviaiunB :  Towns :  History.  §  1 5.  The  Aaabsaia  of  Xenophon. 
T.  §  16.  Colobis.    J  IT.  Iberia.     §  18.  Albania.    §  19.  SarinaCia. 

I.    MBBOPOTAMIi. 

§  1.  MwopolaaiiA  was  bounded  nn  the  N.  by  Mono  Masiiis, 
(cparatiiig  it  from  ArmeDia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  8.  by  the  Median  Wall,  aeparatJDg  it 
from  Babylonia.  It  consiBta  for  the  moet  part  of  an  immetise 
plain,  broken  only  in  one  place  by  the  range  of  Slngirsi,  Sinjar, 
which  Crowes  it  for  a  conmderable  distance  towards  the  S.W.  in  the 
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latitude  of  NineTeh.  lie  plain  affords  excellent  pasturage  during 
tbe  spring  and  early  summer  months,  but  afterwards  becomes 
parched  up  in  the  absence  of  artificial  irrigation.  Hence  in  modera 
times  it  pieaentB,  at  one  period,  the  most  rich  and  delightful  aspect, 
luxuriant  with  grass,  and  enamelled  with  fiowets,  at  another  period 
the  appearance  of  an  arid  barren  wilderness.  In  ancient  times  the 
remains  of  cities  prove  that  it  was  more  densely  populated  and 
better  cared  for  than  at  present.  Timber  was  both  abundant  and 
of  fitM  growth,  so  much  so  that  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Severus 
built  fleets  on  the  banks  of  the  Enphraiee.  Among  its  special  pro- 
ducts may  be  noticed  naphtha,  aroomum,  and  gangilU,  probably  a 
feind  of  anthracite  coaL  The  remote  districts  were  the  haunts  of 
the  lic«],  the  wild  ass,  and  the  ga7:elle. 

JVonu. — HeBopof^mia  iB  derivfld  from  the  Greek  words  lAiaos^  rorofAis, 
eipKeaiTfl  of  ita  position  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  j  it  thuB 
oloBely  correepands  with  the  Hebrew  dedgnatiou  AraTimalutraaa, 
"Athu  of  the  two  rivere,"  as  alao  with  tlie  AnitiiB  AUeareh,  "the 
island."  The  name  Heaopotomia  is  of  campBratively  ret^est  iutroduc- 
'^ —  -  7t  appearing  either  tn  Herodotus  or  Senophon :  this  district  was 


g  2.  The  most  important  mountain-range  is  Madm,  which  skirls 
the  a.  boundary,  and  throws  out  numerous  spurs  towards  the  S., 
imparting  a  hilly  broken  character  to  the  northern  district :  Siogaras 
may  be  regarded  as  a  distant  offset  of  this  chain.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrate),  from  which  the  country  deriveB  its 
name :  these  have  been  already  noticed,  as  skirting  the  borders  of 
the  plain.  The  rivers  which  traverse  the  plain  are  for  the  most 
part  tributaries  of  the  Euphrates  ;  the  most  important  is  the 
(babiias,  Khaiiur,  which  rises  in  Masius,  and  after  a  course 
first  towards  the  S.E,  aud  then  towards  the  S.W.  joins  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Circesium :  at  the  point  where  ita  course  changes  it 
receives  several  tributaries,  particularly  the  lCj^[d<aitiu  from  NiBibis. 
The  Ballssus  or  Bellas,  Bdikke,  flows  through  the  north-west  dis- 
trict, and  joins  near  Nicephorium:on  its  banks  the  army  of  Ciassui 
first  encountered  the  Parthians. 

%  H.  Under  the  Somans  the  country  was  divided  into  two  parls 
— Osrhoeiw  to  the  W.,  uid  It^onia  to  the  B.  of  the  Chaboras :  the 
former  wss  so  named  af1«r  Osrhoes,  an  Arabian  chief  who  established 
himself  there  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidie.  I'he  inhabitants  were 
a  Semitic  race — a  branch  of  the  Aramaic  &mily  which  extended 
over  Syria,  The  towns  lined  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  were  thickly  strewn  over  the  pl^n  at  the  foot  oftheMaaian 
range.  We  know  singularly  little  of  them,  and  tlie  few  particulars 
recorded  beltmg  almost  wholly  to  the  period  of  the  Boman  empire. 
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when  Mesopotamia  became  the  battle-ticld  against  the  ParthiauH. 
The  openness  of  the  country  and  ita  liabilitj  to  sweeping  iuysiiions 
may  very  mjich  acconnt  for  this :  towns  rose  and  fell  withont  any 
racoi'd  of  their  exiBtenoe.  Some,  as  Cors5t«,  were  in  ruins  in 
Xenophon's  time  -,  others,  as  Cannande,  were  large  and  prosperous, 
and  yet  are  never  heard  of  again ;  while  others,  like  the  Cienra 
which  he  notices,  are  known  only  by  tbe  stuiiendoua  monnda 
under  which  they  are  buried. 

The  moat  important  town  inOBrhoSne  was  E^Mm,  situated  on  the 
ScirtuB,  ■  trihutejy  of  the  Btilisaus,  and  otherwise  named  Antiochla 
CaDIrliDea,  from  a  fnuntaiu  of  that  name:  it  wk«  pmbabl;  built  by 
Antigonus,  though  a  iniTch  earlier  date  has  been  asBigned  to  it,  and  it 
has  even  been  identified  with  the  Scriptural  Ur  ;  Edeaaa  became  in 
Christian  times  the  Beat  ofa&mous  thaologioal  Bohool.  FillUl,  the 
<»pit&l  of  Mygdonia,  Btovd  on  the  Mygdeiiius,  near  the  base  of  the 
Haaian  range  ;  it  was  also  reputed  a  town  of  great  antiguity,  and  pro- 
bably was  so,  though  not  to  be  identified  with  any  Scriptural  town:  it 
ie  first  noticed  by  Polybius  under  the  name  of  Autioonia  Mygdonue  ; 
it  figures  frequently  in  the  wars  between  the  Bomans  and  ParthiaiiB, 
and  ramoined  an  outpost  of  the  Soman  empire  to  a  late  date.  CarrhEB,' 
on  a  branch  of  the  Bellas,  was  an  old  town  of  commercial  importance : 
the  same  character,  tboi^h  in  a  higher  degree,  attached  te  Babue, 
which  stood  between  CarrhEO  and  the  Euphrates,  and  was  the  scene  of 
an  annual  fair  of  great  importance :  it  was  fortified  by  Juatinian. 
Apamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  built  by  Seleucua  opposite  Zeugma  for 
the  defence  of  the  bridge  of  boats.  Kie^horlnm,^  lower  down  the  river. 
Was  probably  founded  by  Seleucus  1.,  though  by  some  writers  attributed 
to  Aleiandei'  the  Great.  Ciicesimn,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chaboras, 
is  noticed  by  Procopins  as  the  ^ppoipiov  (axtToy  of  the  Romans  in  hia 
day.  Is,  near  the  Babylonian  frontier,  repreaants  the  modem  H&. 
Biltg&Itt,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  range  of  the  same  name,  appears 
to  haTe  been  the  chief  town  in  the  centnil  distriut :  it  nits  the  scene  of 
Bevera!  conflicts  in  the  Eiistem  ware  of  the  Romans,  and  particularly  of 
one  between  ConstanlJuH  II.  and  Sapor.  Atrm  or  Eatrn,  near  the  Tigris, 
to  the  3.E.  of  Singara,  is  described  as  a  place  of  great  strength,  which 
held  out  Buccessfully  against  Ti-^an  and  Septimus  Severus :  eiteABiTS 
ruins  of  it  still  remain  under  the  name  of  Al  Sathr. 

Of  the  lew  unportant  towns  we  may  notice — Anthenuuia,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Kdessa — Bluiiwna,  Bai-al-A-in,  near  the  Boiircee  of 
the  Chaboras,  afterwards  named  Theodoilopoli«,  probably  as  having 
been  rebuilt  by  Theodosius — Constantia  between  Nisibis  and  Chame — 
lehiUB,  a  fortified  toivn  or  castle  on  the  Bilecha— and  Dura,  near  Ciree- 
siom,  the  place  where  a  military  monument  to  Qordian  was  erected, 

Hiitory.-^in  early  times,  Mesopotamia  formed  a  portion  of  the  great 
Eastern  monarchies  of  Assyria,  Media,  and  Pereia.  The  authority 
exercised  by  those  powers  was  ofaveryloi  and  indefinite  character, 

>  Onsjtis  tank  nfUge  >l  Ourliv  sfCer  bis  isteil  by  tha  Parltilanc 
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conducUid  them  is,  however,  Bunk  in  oblivion  :  nor  do  we  liear  of  bdj 
ooDquetor  ever  iuuicg  from  tbia  oountiy,  with  ths  exception  i^ 
Cfanihui-mhathami,  notioed  in  tb«  Bible  (Jndg.  iil.  8)  ai  bavuig  bald 
Israel  in  subjection  for  eight  ;ean  :  bi<  n&me,  "  ChuBhuk  of  the  donbU 
aggreaeiou,"  aeems  to  beapeiik  a  chieftain  versed  in  the  practiceg  of 
border  warfure.  The  Selaucidaj  eitended  their  away  over  the  northnra 
pu-t  of  HeBopotamia  more  particuUrly,  and  nominally  over  the  whole 
of  it.  Tnjui  conquered  it,  hut  Hadrisu  relinquished  posBeasion  of  it. 
It  was  again  conquered  under  H.  Aureliua,  but  after  repeated  stmgglea 
the  greater  pert  was  aivon  up  to  the  Peraiang  by  Jovian,  i.d.  ;1C3. 


View  ol  BttM  tna  U»  W«i. 

II,  Babtlohia. 

S  i.  BabjilMUft  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Median  Wall,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W. 
and  S.W.  by  the  Arabian  desert.  The  natural  limit  on  the  N.  was 
formed  by  the  approximation  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and-  EuphraM 
to  each  other.  The  name  was  sometimes,  however,  eitended  over 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia.  Babylonia  consisfa  of  an  almost  un- 
broken plain,  which  in  eariy  times  under  a  system  of  skilful  irri- 
gation possessed  the  very  highest  feiiility,  but  which  at  present 
is  for  the  most  part  a  barren  and  desolate  wilderness.  lis  soil  was 
well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  cereals,  and  among  (."le  other  produc- 
tions for  which  the  "country  was  famous  in  ancient  times  we  may 
notice — the  date-palm,  aetamttm,  and  asphalt, 

S  5.  There  are  no  bilU  in  Babylonia :  nor  are  there  any  riven 
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eKoept  Uia  two  great  border  atreama  of  the  iBphratw  «id  ihe  T^rii, 
which  have  been  already  desoribed.  Artificial  works  take  the  placo 
of  natural  features :  a  network  of  trials  oonduoted  the  fhictifyiog 
waters  of  the  rirera  o»er  the  face  of  tie  country,  and  preMnt«d, 
next  to  the  riTers  themselves,  the  meet  striking  objects  in  its  general 
wpect.  Of  these,  four  are  described  by  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  7,  1 15) 
as  crosaing  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  each  sufficiently  large 
to  conrey  a  com  Teasel :  the  longest,  named  Nahr-MakAa,  "  the 
king's  canal,"  entered  the  Tigris  near  Seleucia,  and  was  ascribed  by 
Herodotus  (i.  185)  to  Nitocris.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  two 
very  important  canabi  on  the  W,  of  the  Euphrates,  designed  app«- 
rently  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  river,  and  to  prevent  it  from  over- 
flowing its  banks :  the  first,  named  KaantMa,  left  the  river  above 
Babylon,  and  tenoiaated  in  alnai-sli  some  distance  to  the  8.;  tlie 
second,  Fallaaipaa,  commenced  about  75  miles  S.  of  Babylon,  and 
ioined  the  Persian  Gulf  at  Ter&ion,  JSumerous  marshes  lay  along 
the  courses  of  these  canals  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  commencing  im- 
mediately below  Babylon.  We  must  also  notice  the  Median  Wall 
of  Xenophon  (Jnn6.  ii.  4,  §  12),  which  crossed  between  the  rivers 
in  a  norti-easterly  direction,  coming  upon  the  Tigris  about  35  miSw 
above  Baghdad. 

§  6.  The  earliest  occupants  of  this  country  in  historical  times 
were  a  Cushite  or  Hamitio  race.  The  name  of  Gush  (which  was 
more  generally  restricted  to  the  Ethiopians  of  Africa)  appeals  in 
Asia  under  the  forms  Coss^,  Cisaia,  and  Susiana ;  Nimrod,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Babylon,  is  described  in  the  Mosaic  genealogy  ns 
the  sou  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  8).  The  indigenous  appellation  of  Uiis 
race  seems  to  have  been  Ak/tad,  and  its  dominant  tribe  appears 
under  the  fnmiliar  name  of  "  Chaldeea,"  or  Kaldai,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  The  wide  extension  of  the  name 
'Chaldee'  to  the  very  borders  of  Armenia  seems  to  imply  that  at 
one  period  this  race  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia. 
This  original  Hamitio  race  was  either  superseded  hy,  or,  perhaps 
we  should  rather  say,  was  developed  into  the  Semitic  race,  w^iich' 
issued  hence  along  the  courses  of  the  Tipis  and  Euphrates  north- 
wards, and  across  the  Arabian  desert  westwards  to  the  shines  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Probably,  a  Scythlc  or  Turanian  element  was 
superadded,  representing  a  sljll  earlier  aboriginal  population ;  this 
may  be  represented  by  "the  nations"  noticed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hamitic  Shinar  and  the  Semitic  Ekm  (Gen.  liv.  1). 

§  7.  Babylonia  was  not  parcelled  out  into  any  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  provinces  or  districts,  but  certain  portions  of  the 
plain  received  special  designations,  as  duldaa,  the  position  of  which 
has  been  described  (p.  12);  Tliiau,  about  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  a  tecood  distriet  of  the  aame  name  in  the  K.,  probably  at 
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the  point  where  the  Euphntea  aikd  Tigrii  approach  each  other  most 
Dearly ;  AnianltU,  and  Amndotia,  oa  the  right  bank  of  the  Enphratjs. 
y'  The  towas  of  Babylonia  belong  to  three  diatinot  periods  :  (i)  the 

ancient  capitals  whose  histoiy  is  unknown,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  ruins  themaelvee  declare  it ;  (ii)  the  historical  towua  erected 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Babylonian  empire  ;  and  (lii) 
thoee  subsequently  built  by  the  Seleucidn  for  commercial  objects, 
and  which  coDticued  to  exist  under  the  Homan  empire  as  border 
fortreases.  The  sites  of  the  first  class  are  marked  by  those  wonder- 
ful mounds  which  rise  so  conspicuously  out  of  the  plain,  and  of 
which  the  Bin-USimHU,  new  Babylon,  Akherkvf,  n 
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IKffer,  in  the  central  plain,  Warka  and  Senkereh,  about  tlie  marsheg 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  Mttglieir,  on  the  western  aide  of  that  river, 
besides  many  others  which  might  be-  enumerated,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. Some  of  these  have  heen  identified  with  the  old  Biblical 
capitals  of  the  land  of  Shinar  ;  of  others,  even  the  names  are  nnrc- 
corded  in  history,  but  may  yet  bo  deciphered  from  the  monograms 
on  the  bricks.  These  citits  perished  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
were  in  many  cases  converted  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  being 
used  as  tTecropohses  by  the  succeeding  towns :  this  is  the  case  par- 
ticularly at  Warka  and  Niffer,  where  coffins  are  piled  np  tier  on 
tier  in  prodigious  numbers.  In  the  second  class  may  he  placed  the 
famed  capital  of  Babylon,  and  its  suburb  Boreippa.  lu  the  thiiii 
class,  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  Apamea,  Charai  Rpaalnu,  and  others. 
Babylon  stood  9a  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  near  the  modem 
HiUali.  Its  size  was  enormous  ;  Herodotua  estimatea  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  at  480  stades,  aad  Ctesias  at  3G0 :  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
walla  ;  and  the  discrepancy  between  these  writera  may  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  the  former  refers  to  tbe  outer,  and  the  latter  to  the 
nmer  wall.  KTen  the  lowest  of  these  computatjons  would  imply  an 
area  of  above  100  square  miles,  or  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  London. 
The  heiglit  of  the  walls  ^  was  no  leas  remarkable ;  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, 200  royal  cubits  or  337^  feet,  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  tbeir  thickness  50  royal  cubits  or  S3  feet.  It  was 
entered  by  a  hundred  gates  of  brass,  aod  protected  by  250  towers. 
The  more  remarkable  buildings  were—the  ancient  temple  of  Belus, 
represented  by  the  mound  of  Babil  (A),  an  oblong  mass  about  140 
feet  high,  600  long,  and  420  broad— the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
identified  with  the  mound  of  the  Kair  (B),  an  in'Bgular  square  of 
about  TOO  yards  each  aide— a  more  ancient  palace,  contained  in  the 
mound  olAinram  (C),  more  to  tbeS.^and  another  palace,  the  "lesser" 
one  of  Cteaias,  the  ruins  of  which  (UD)  eiist  on  both  sides  of  the  riTcr. 
There  are  also  remains  of  an  enoloaure  in  two  parallel  mounds  CFP), 
proiiably  a  reaerroir.  The  present  remains  are  almost  wholly  oo  the 
lefe  bank  of  the  Hver,  which  has  probably  changed  >ts  course,  and 
formerly  ran  between  tha  two  ridges  marked  II.  The  hanging  gardens 
formed  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Babylon.  The  lines  GG  are 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  walla.  About  aix  milea  to  the  S.W.  of 
Babylon  was  Bonippa,  represented  by  Birt-Nimrid,  where  a  monnd  of 
a  pyramidal  form,  built  up  ill  a  senes  of  seven  stages  to  a  height  of 
15a  feet,   is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Nebo  :    it  wat 

<  The  conetmction  of  these  walls  wai  commonly  ntlribated  In  Semiramls  : — 

nbl  Oicitnr  altam 
CeelUlbiii  inurii  cinxisse  Beiuitamia  uilKm.— Ot.  M^.  It.  SI, 


Et  dno  i 
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Tlifl  early  history  of  Babylon  U  inyolved  in  much  obeourity :  it  ira» 
not  the  origiiial  capiUl  of  the  country,  and  its  eiiBbenoe  is  nob  cairied 
btusk  bv  hiatorical  evidence  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  15tli  century 
B.C.,  when  it  in  noticed  in  an  Egyptian  iiucriptaon.  The  carlieit  notice 
in  the  Bible  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  B.C.  11 3.  At  that  time  it 
was  ruled  by  iti  own  king  ;  bitt  generally  epeakiag  it  waa  Bubjeot  to 
the  kings  of  Nineveh  during  the  period  of  AssyriaD  ascendancy.  AAot 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  it  voae  to  be  the  head  of  a  m^htj  empire,  and  was 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  Nebuchadoeziar.  It  was  taken  by  Cyrus, 
B.C.  538,  who  regularly  resided  there  for  a  OBrtam  period  of  the  year; 
the  fortifioationa  ware  destroyed  by  Darius  Hjstaspia,  and  the  temple 
of  Belua  by  Xerxes.  Babylon  ret^ned  its  position  until  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat,  but  hood  afterwarda  aunk  Into  insigoiScance 
through  the  erection  of  Seleuoia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  n.c.  322. 

Balendft,  on  the  11|ris,  near  the  junction  of  the  Nnhr-malcha,  was 
erected  by  Seleuous  Nicator  with  materials  brought  from  Babylon,  and 
became  a  place  of  great  cooimercinl  importance  :  it  was  ruined  in  the 
wan  between  the  Bomana  and  Parthians.  Not  far  from  it  was  C«i!h«, 
II  place  of  military  strength  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  empire. 
PMiabGn  waa  a  very  etrong  post  on  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  at  Atd)ar; 
it  is  noticed  in  the  history  of  Julian's  ware.  Canwu,  the  soene  of 
the  battle  between  Cyrus  and  Artaienes,  B.C  401,  waa  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  canal  district,  near  the  Eardiratea.  Omhoi  on  the 
borders  of  the  Arabian  desert.  W.  of  Uie  Euptmtes,  was  the  prineipal 
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■cat  of  tha  Oreheni,  a  people  who  obtuued  celebrity  both  aa  an  tstvo- 
nainical  sect,  and  for  their  hf  draulio  Bkill.  Apomta,  deecrib«d  aa  being 
—  in  Meaene,  la  of  doubtfu 

podtioQ.  Sereral  towna 
atood  about  the  ahores  ol 
the  Feraisn  Oulf,  whoxe 
utea  eaoDOt  be  tdentjfied 
in  ooDaaquenoe  o!  the  great 
change  tliat  baa  talLen  place 
in  the  cooat:  among  these 
W8  may  notice  —  Ampe, 
whither  tlie  UiiegiaiiH  were 
tnmsported  by  Dariua,  B.C. 
4»4— ^cdSgl  neiii,  a  coD- 
aideiabie  place  of  trade,  pro- 
bably at  Old  BomA—OM- 
»z  Bpa^no,  near  the  mouth 
of  tha  Tigris,  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great  with 
the  name  4*^^^*^^*t  re- 
stored by  AntiochuB  £pi- 
phonea  with  tbe  name  of 
Antlochia,  and  occupied  by 
Spoeinee,  an  Arab  chieftoiD, 
after  whom  it  reoeived  its 
agwrmea  of  Spaainu ;  it  wsa 
aplace  of  coneiderable trade 
— and  TraSdon,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Paaitigria, 

Hiilory  of  the  Sabykmiart 
Empire, — EabyloD  remained 
BUU  in  oomparative  inaig- 
niScnnce    throughout    the 
whole   period   of  Aaayriaii 
supremacy.    It  had  nevor- 
thelesa  Its  own  monarcha, 
with  whom   the  Aflayriaiia 
frequeatly  carried  on  war. 
The  era  of  Nabonaasar,  B.C. 
T4T,  aeeme  to  mark  a  poli- 
tical change,  but  its  nature 
,   ia  uncertun.     One   of  his 
aucoeHBoraj  Manioc -gmpaduSt 
ia  undoubtedly  the  Mero- 
dach-boladon  of  Scripture,  who  sent  ambasaadore  to  Hezekiah  :  he  was 
eipelled  from  hia  throne  by  aargon,  and  a  aeoond  time  by  Semiaoherib, 
who  appointed  BelibuB  aa  hia  viceroy  frvm  n.c.  702  to  n.o.  ({96,  aud  after- 
wards  Asi/mriudin  (Asaaranadiua)  from  B.C.  6ti9  to  B.C.  693.    It  ia  uncer- 
tain whether  the  aiuiceeding  gOTemon  were  viceroys  or  natire  prinoea. 
Eaar-hoddon,  the  Assyrian  monarch,  aaaumed  the  crown  himself,  and 
held  hia  court  there  occasionally;  but  he  appears  ia  the  later  part  of  his 
rei{^  to  have  appointed  a  Ticeroy,  Saoaduchmua,  from  B,a6flT  to  B.C.  647, 
who  was  succeeded  by  CiniladanuB,  B.C.  647-625.     J^ojopoioasar  wna  the 
bat  of  them  viceroys  or  subject  kinga ;  he  dded  Cyonres  in  the  over- 
throw of  NineTah,  and  established  himaelf  on  the  throne  of  Bab^-loiv 
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whieh  ha  occupiad  from  b. 
undw  him  nonsuited  of  the  ■ 
Sjrio,  Pbceniaia,  PiJestiae,  aad  probably  ■ 
ried  OD  war,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hedes, 
nftarwards  agaiiut  tba  Egyptians  who  had  aided  the  Lyr£ui 
>on  NebucbadnesEar  gave  the  Egyptian  king  Necbo  a  total  defeat  at 
C^chemish.  Neb^uhadnezxar,  B.c^  304-561,  wan  equally  dlstuiguiahad  for 
hia  martial  achieremente  and  for  the  );igBiitio  worka  which  be  aiecatcd 
in  hu  country,  and  particularly  at  Babylon.  He  reduced  Tyra  after  a 
UBge  of  thirteen  years ;  aacked  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  ita  inhabitants; 
and  invaded  Egypt.  There  ia  little  to  record  of  his  Bucceseora^  £nf- 
iferolach,  ii.o.  561-559;  Nei-iglissur,  B.C.  559-556-,  and  Lubonaoojvhud, 
B.C.  S56-555.  NabonadioM  ooniinenced  his  reign  juat  as  CyniB  was  entei^ 
Ing  upon  his  Lydian  war :  he  entered  into  aU^nce  with  Cr<XauB,  and 
(arlified  hia  own  territory  against  the  Medea.  Cyrua  cammaaceil  hii 
iniaaian  of  Babylonia  i<.c..5'lo,  and,  having  defeated  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field,  he  laid  eiege  to  Enbylon,  which  waa  then  under  the  oare  of 
BU-thar-taw,  the  Belahaszar  of  the  Bible,  and,  entering  by  the  dry  bed 
of  the  Euphrates,  captured  the  city.  NabonadiuB  had  retired  to  Bor- 
uppa,  where  he  waa  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrua,  B.C.  539.  Henceforth 
Babylonia  formed  a  portion  of  tlie  Feraian  em^ura. 


III.  Absybia. 
{  8.  hMMjiia,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tbo  range  of  Niph.'itcs  ; 
on  tho  B,  by  that  of  Zagrua ;  on  the  S.B,  by  Susiaua ;  on  the  W. 
and  8.W.  by  the  Tigris.  The  aorthem  and  eastern  portions  of 
Aasyria  are  monntMnons,  the  former  being  covered  with  rangen 
emanating  from  the  Armenian  highlauda,  and  the  latter  with  the 
secondary  lidgea  of  the  Zagnu  cbajn.  ^e  southern  and  westeni 
diatricts,  as  high  up  aa  Nioeveh,  on  the  other  band,  partake  mora 
of  the  characteT  of  tne  Mesopotamian  pkin,  tbongh  more  diverraflcd 
with  heights  and  river-courses.  The  plains  of  Assyria,  aa  of  Meso- 
potamia, are  alternately  a  garden  and  a  wilderness,  the  excessive 
beat  of  summer  completely  parohing  up  the  vegetation.  The  hilly 
diitriot  varies  in  character,  the  rising  ground  adjaoent  to  the  plain 
being  well  watered  and  productive,  the  intairaediBte  bills  of  an  arid 
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character,  and  the  higher  elovatdonB  of  ZagruB  well  wooded  and 
offering  rich  pastures  during  the  summer  monthH, 

$  9.  The  rivers  which  water  Assyria  all  flow  into  the  Tigris, 
and  have  couraes  very  neariy  paraliel  to  each  other  from  N,E.  to 
S.W.  Most  of  them  rise  in  Zagnia,  but  *ome  penetrate  through 
the  central  chain  from  the  highlands  of  Media.  The  chief  rivers 
from  N.  to  S.  are — the  ZabKtai  or  Ijcim,  Great  Zab,  which  rises  in 
the  angle  where  fliphatea  and  Zagnia  effect  their  junction,  and, 
doubling  abont  among  the  parallel  ranges  that  beset  its  middle  conrse, 
reaches  the  Tigris  in  3(i°N.lat, — the  Ca^rw  or  Z«rUi,  Lasa- ZtA, 
which  rises  in  Media,  and  teaches  the  Tigris  near  35°  lat.— the 
Fliyioiu  or  Toniadotiu,  Odorneh,  which  joins  a  short  distance  below 
the  Median  Wall— and  the  QjsSm?  DicUa,  which  joins  a  little  above 
Ctesiphon. 

§  10.  The  inhabiCante  of  Assyria  were  a  Semitic  race,  Asshnr 
being  described  in  Gen.  x.  22  as  a  soa  of  Shem,  There  appears  to 
have  been,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  close  connexion  between 
the  population  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  ;  for  we  are  told  (Qen,  x. 
11),  that  "  out  of  that  land  (i.  e.  Babylonia)  went  forth  Asshnr,"  or 
according  to  another  rendering  of  the  words,.  "  out  of  that  land  he 
(ve.  Nirorod)went  forth  to  Asshnr."  Whichever  of  the  two  senses 
we  adopt,  the  general  fact  indicated  remains  the  same,  viz.  tiiat 
liiere  was  an  affinity  between  the  two  races — a  view  which  is  sup- 
ported hy  indications  both  of  language  and  history.  The  pohtical 
divisionB  were  numerous  :  few  of  the  names  present  any  feature  of 
interest ;  we  may,  however,  specify  AmpacbStU  in  the  N.E.,  which 
is  thought  to  represent  the  Scriptural  Arpbaxad  ;  Adiabine,  the 
district  about  the  course  of  the  Greoi  Zah ;  Atniia,  about  the  me- 
troppUs  Nineveh ;  and  SlttMJns  in  the  S. 

5  11.  The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  towns  of  Babylonia 
apply  in  great  measure  to  those  of  Assyria  also.  Tlie  banks  of  the 
Tigris  are  Un^  with  mounds,  marking  the  sites  of  once  flourishing 
cities,  whose  histories  and  even  names  remain  a  matter  of  doubt. 
It  seems-  tolerably  certain  that  Nineveh  itself  was  not  the  earliest 
capital ;  Scripture  notjcee  Besen  as  surpassing  it  in  size,  and  places 
Calah  and  Kehoboth  on  a  par  with  it.  We  have  already  (p.  12) 
endeavoured  to  identify  some  of  these  places :  we  wiU  now  add  that 
Calah  Shergat  appears  to  have  been  the  first  capital,  and  to  have 
been  bnilt  about  B.C.  1273 — that  the  seat  of  government  was  thence 
moved  higher  up  the  river  to  Nimriid  by  SardanapalnSj  B.C.  930 — 
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and  that  this  remained  the  capital  until  the  time  of  Sennacherib^ 
B.C.  702,  who  again  removed  the  seat  of  power  to  Nineveh,  In 
addition  to  these  places,  there  are  uumerouB  mounds  which  nn- 
doubtedly  mark  the  sites  of  lai^e  towna,  auch  as  Aba  Khtmuera 
and  Tel  Urmak,  on  the  western  hank  of  the  Tigris,  KhmtiAad, 
Shereef-hhan,  and  others  on  the  eastern  side  of  ii.  These  towna 
were  mostly  destroyed  either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  Tall  of 
Nineveh:  when  Xenophon  passed hy  their  sites,  he  observed  the 
mounds,  hut  heard  little  of  the  &mous  cities  that  lay  buried  beneath 
them ;  evea  the  name  of  Nineveh  iB  unnoticed,  and  the  place  is  de- 
scribed aa  Mesplla,  while  that  of  Eesen  appears  \mder  the  Grascised 
form  Larissa.  Some  few  towns  of  a  later  date  are  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  Assyria,  of  which  Cteslphon  is  the  only  one  that 
attained  celebrity. 


V«ai«d  Dratn  benestb  Uis  Palim  at  HlnmiDd.    (Frooi  IJirard'B  'Blnereb.') 

The  capital  of  Assyria  was  Himu  or  Sineveh ;  it  is  described  in  the 
Dook  of  Jonab  SB  "«,  city  of  thrao  days'  joumay"  (iii.  3),  and  it* 
populntifln  (judgini;  from  the  statement  m  iv.  U)  must  have  amounted 
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to  600,000.  Though  it  had  diaappearod  before  cUssIoal  times,  yet 
tba  memory  of  ita  greatnee*  wm  preaarved.  Both  Strabo  (ivi.  p.  737) 
and  Diodonia  [ii.  p.  7)  giya  «trikijig  accoants  of  its  size.  The  mounda 
opposite  Moaal,  namsd  Kouytmjik  and  Afe66i  Yvn-a,  repceaent  the  aite  of 
Nineveh,  or,  at  all  events,  ■  purtioii  of  it.  The  doubtful  point  is,  how 
far  Ninaveh  extended  OD  eitJiBr  aids.  It  haa  been  noticed  that  the  four 
mouiida'  Kauyanjik,  Khorsabad,  Karamieaa,  and  Simnad,  stand  at  the 
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■nalo  nf  a  qnadrangle,  the  size  of  vliich  nould  correspond  tolerabl; 
well  with  the  atatoments  of  Jonah  ftud  Diodoros;  hence  it  baa  beMi 
fionjectured  that  the  whole  of  the  gpace  enclosed  between  these  pointa 
was  termed  Nineveii,  the  area  being  occupied  by  eitenaive  gardens  and 
parka,  surrounding  palaces,  taraples,  and  private  hooaea,  much  as  is 
the  caae  in  modern  Oriental  towna.  This,  howeTer,  must  be  regarded 
as  doubtful,  particularly  aa  Ninrmd  probably  represents  Reean, 
Nineveh  was  destroyed,  B.C.  625,  by  the  combined  armies  of  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians.  Atb*l«,  between  the  ZabatuB  and  Caprua,  baa  gained 
notoriety  from"  the  battle  between  Darius  and  Aleiander  the  Great, 
which  WHS  fought,  however,  at  O&ngamils,  about  20  miles  to  the  N.W. 
ApoUoniSi  and  Artomlta  are  supposed  to  have  stood  reapeotivcly  N. 
and  8,  of  the  Qyndas  in  its  mid-course ;  more  to  the  E.,  Chala  and  the 
,  neighbouring  CelBnat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Buiimn,  commanded  the 
pass  Borofls  Zagrus,  On  the  banks  of  tbe  Tigris,  in  the  ;i.  of  the 
province,  were  the  important  towns  of  OpU,  prol^biy  at  the  junction  of 
the  Physcus-~Sitt&M,  further  down  tbe  stream— and  Ctealphon,  which 
rose  into  importance  after  tlia  decay  of  Seleucia.  and  became  the  winter 
residence  of  the  Parthian  kings ;  it  was  strongly  fortified :  ita  site  is 
now  named  Al  Itadain,  "the  two  cities." 

Baton/  of  (As  Asii/rian  Empire. — Wa  pass  over  the  earlieat  tiogs,  until 
WB  come  to  Tiglatk-PUeser  1.,  B.C.  HIO,  who  attended  his  conquests 
over  Cappadocia,  Syria,  and  Armenia,'  and  attacked  Babylon  without 
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X,  ^    ■  ■    ^  '^J'"" 

uid  ChaldEeain  the  rarmeT.  SAalmimesei',  b.c,  900,  conquered  ArmeDia, 
Media,  Cappodocia,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Fhcenlcia.  He  also  receired 
tribute  from  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  nho  Le  named  Yahiui,  son  of  JTAumn*, 
i.  e.  BucceBaor  of  Omn.  Sfiujaaa-ioay  B.C.  850,  attacked  the  Syriaiu, 
Mede?,  and  Babyloniane,  taking  two  hundred  towns  either  belonging  to 
or  confederate  with  the  Utter.  IniuL'^  III.,  tic.  800,  the  Pul  of  the 
Bible,  reoeived  tribute  from  the  Medes,  Persians,  Armenians,  Sjnans, 
Samaritans,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  The  name  of  Menaheai,  king  of  tarael,  ap- 
peaniitithelist  of  bis  tributaries,  as  recorded  in  2Kii^»r.  19.  TiglatA- 
Piieser  11.,  B.C.  747,  carried  on  vara  in  0pper  Mesopotamia,  Armenia, 
Madia,  and  Syria,  where  he  def^ted  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus.  He  ie 
the  monarch  who  invaded  the  oorthem  diatricti  of  Palestine  (2  Kings  iv. 
39).  Shalmaaesei;  B.C.  730,  is  not  noticed  in  Assyrian  Inscriptions. 
Ha  carried  on  war  with  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and  besieged  Samaria 
(i  Kings  iyii,3-5).  He  appears  to  haye  died  before  the  city  was  taken; 
tor  "  the  ting  of  Asayria"  (3  Kings  xrii.  6)  who  actually  carried  off  the 
laraelites  was  named  Sargon,  who  oame  to  the  chroES  B.C.  721,  and  who 
is  Toeorded  in  the  inscriptions  to  hare  transplants  27,280  families  of 
the  Israelites.  Sargon  waged  war  with  Merodach-baladan,  king  of 
Babylon,  and  invaded  Susiana,  Armenia,  and  Media :  he  also  came  into 
coataot  with  the  Egyptian  monarcbs,  one  of  whom,  Sebichus,  the  second 
of  the  Ethiopian  dynaaty,  had  formed  an  alliance  withHoibea  (2  Kings 
zvii.  4\  In  this  w«r  he  took  Ashdod  (,1s.  xx.  I)  and  Gaza:  he  also 
extended  his  eipeditaons  to  Cyprua.  Sermacherib,  B.C.  702,  aubdued 
and  deposed  Merodacb-baladau,  appointing  a  licaroy  over  Babylon.  In 
the  third  year  of  his  reign  be  defeated  the  Hittites  and  the  kiiigH  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and,  desceading  aouthwards,  subdued  the  towns  of  Phijis- 
tia,  particularly Ascolon.  He  twice  invaded  Palestine,  on  the  firstooca- 
aion  rec<dving  tribute  from  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  15),  and  on  tbe 
seci^d  besieging  Lachish  and  Libnah,  and  shutting  up  king  Hezekiah  in 
Jamsalem  (2  Kings  iviii.  17,  lii.  8).  The  destruction  of  his  array  in 
Kgypt  has  been  already  referred  to.  Eaar-Haddon,  B.C.  680,  renewed 
tbe  wars  with  Phmnicia,  Syria,  Armenia,  Suaiana,  Media,  Babylonia, 
and  Asia  Minor:  he  also  describes  himself  as  tbe  "conqueror  of  Kgypt 
and  Ethiopia."  He  is  probably  the  king  who  carried  Manasseli  to 
Babylon  (2  Chroa  xxxiii.  1 1}.  Sarduiapdus  III.,  b.c.  «60,  undeitook 
a  campaign  against  Susiana,  bat  is  otherwise  unknown  for  martial 
deeds.  Auhftr-eiait-ili,  B.C.  640,  was  either  the  last  or  the  last  but  one 
of  the  Asayriaa  kings,  it  being  doubtful  whether  ha  is  identical  with 
the  SaracuB  of  Berosua  or  not.  With  the  latter  monarch  the  Assyrian 
empire  termioated,  Nineveh  being  destroyed  by  t^  ooqjoined  forces  of 
tbe  Medea  under  Cyaxares,  and  the  Babyloniaiu  under  Nabo-polosBar. 


Hof  IbeFaalu OuUi  ttiefitini  U  Parthlai  Um 
j-orTju  In  I'ersia;  Mmia  In  HMUi  ami  Oimri,  Uw  Sacm,  or  Sryttaiin.  Soulbwinls 
Bab^loDltli  tensed  Eai>-OHii|Ui,8iul>niimi«iM,  ibe  Exmii  batng  BotloFd  under  Ibe 
Dune  Ula  (Ulal  of  Daniel,  Bviauiy  and  Ibe  Btait^l-Anb  •■  the  'gKiA  ult  rlrer.' 
Uinj  of  tde  toma  of  PtacEDlda  uuL  Syria  are  noUoed  under  umH  bol  aUcliUj  WTlDg 
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Tbe  Tdrd  ind  Bock  of  Wu. 

IV.  Armenia  Major. 

f  12.  The  boundaries  of  Armenia  cannot  be  very  accurately  de- 
fioeii :  Bpeaking  generally,  Armenia  may  hi  described  hs  the  high 
mountainons  country  between  tbe  Euiine,  Caspian,  and  Medite^^ 
nean  seas  and  the  Perelan  Gulf,  whence  tbe  mountain  chaine  of 
Western  Asia  radiate  in  carioua  directions.  On  the  S.  the  limit  of 
this  district  may  be  placed  at  the  ran^  which  overlook  the  Ueso- 
potamian  and  Assyrian  plains,  viz.  Masiua  and  Ntphates,  and  more 
to  the  E.,  CaipiuB  Mons,  which  sepainted  it  from  Uedia ;  &e  eastern 
boundary  was  formed  by  the  oonvei^ng  streams  of  the  Araxes  and 
the  Cyrus ;  and  the  latter  river  may  be  regarded  au  its  northern 
boundary  also,  until  it  approximateB  to  the  Euzinc,  whence  the 
south-westerly  direction  of  the  mountain-chains  carried  the  boundary 
towards  the  upper  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  which  formed  its  limit 
on  the  W.  Armenia  is  an  elevated  plateau,  forming  the  westerly 
continuation  of  the  great  plateau  of  Iran.  The  geneiid  elevatign  of 
ita  central  plains  above  the  level  of  the  sea  may  be  stated  at  abont 
7000  feet.  Out  of  this  plateau,  as  from  a  new  base,  spring  moun- 
tain chains  of  great  elevation,  the  central  range  culminating  in  Qie 
splendid  conicKl  peak  of  Ag/iH  Task  (17,2G0  feet),  to  which  the 
Bildical  name  of  Ararat  has  been  more  {Mrticularly  assigned.    The 
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lipUnda,  though  exposed  to  a  long  aod  gerere  winter,  afford  luost 
abundaub  pasture  in  the  summer  months,  and  have  been  in  ali  ages 
tho  resort  of  tiie  BhepherdB  o(  tbe  Mesopotamian  lowlands  dining 
that  seasou,  A  ftoe  breed  of  horses  roamed  over  the  wide  grasay 
pMoa,  and  formed  the  moet  valued  production  of  the  country. 

S  13.  The  mountwn  ranges  haTa  been  already  generally  de- 
BOribed :  we  neel  here  only  repeat  tbat  three  lioes  of  mountain 
cbaina  may  be  traced  through  tliia  country  ;  the  rboet  northerly 
cotisistiDg  of  ihe  eastern  continuations  of  FaiyadrM,  which  Beparai« 
the  upper  coiiraea  of  the  Arases  and  Cyi'us ;  the  central  one,  of  thi 
prolonged  chain  which,  under  the  iiatue  of  Abiu,  first  divides  the 
two  brauchM  of  the  Euphrates  from  each  other,  and  then  bounds 
the  upper  course  of  the  Araxea  on  tho  S.,  termiuating  in  the  twin 
heights  of  the  Oreater  and  Lett  Ararat ;  whiio  the  southerly  one, 
which  is  the  most  continuous  and  best  defined  of  the  three,  in  the 
first  place  separates  the  upper  coufiea  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
then  uuder  the  name  of  HlphUM'  passes  southwards  of  Lake  Arslssa, 
and  after  parting  with  Zagrus,  proceeds  under  the  name  of  Caspius 
Mons  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  yet  more  southerly 
range  of  Xaiins,  which  bounds  tlie  Hesopotamian  plain,  is  an  offset 
from  Niphates;  it  strikes  across  from  the  Euphrates  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  Tigris,  and  is  continued  oa  the^eastem 
side  of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Qoidial  Kontaa,  which  revert 
in  a  northwly  direction  towards  the  central  chain.  Tbe  chief  rivers 
are — the  B^hntu  and  Tigiia,  which  seek  the  Persian  Gulf— the 
AiKXM  and  the  ffjnt,  wLich  seek  the  Caspian  Sea,  uniting,  just  as 
the  two  former,  previously  to  their  discharge— and  the  AMmpsit, 
which  flows  northwards  into  the  Euxine.  "["hese  nvtrs  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere  (p.  75,  77).  There  are,  as  might  be  ex)>ectuil  in  a 
ouuutry  where  enclosed  basins  are  frequent,  several  lakes.  Uf  thtse 
the  largest,  named  Andna,  Anine,  or  ntca^tii,  Waa,  is  in  the  S,, 
while  lyduiItU,  Qoutcha,  is  in  the  N.E. 

§  14.  Ths  Armeuians  were  an  Indo-Biiropean  race,  their  country 
having  probably  been  the  very  cradle  of  that  brauch  of  the  hunian 
&mlly.  Of  the  tribes  the  Carduohi  may  be-  especially  noticed,  the 
progenitors  of  the  mbdern  Kurds,  and  occupying  (he  same  country, 
ris.  the  mountain  ranges  eastward  of  the  Tigris  on  the  borders 
of  Assyria.  Armenia. Was  dirided  ioto  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tricts, tiie  titles  of  which  are  for  the  moet  part  devoid  of  interest :  we 
may  notice,  however,  the  following — Oogartnej  in  the  extreme  N., 

■  TUAEUiDefi  HnineliiDFi  nfnred  toueqalvBleatto  ArmpDialtHlf: 

AdduD  VTbCBABiBdomltupiilHuiiquaf4^;^Um^^ViBa.  Qtorg.  ILL,  30. 
CutoDin  Anenitl  tropKft 
Ccurli  cl  rIgldaiD  Niptaatm.— Hon.  Carm.  U. ».  1«, 
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probably  the  ori^nsJ  seat  of  Oie  people  named  Go^  io  Scriptuie ; 
Okontaw,  repreaentiug  the  modem  name  Kan :  BgidLens,  a  consider' 
able  district  about  the  eouroeg  of  the  Tigris ;  aod  OordTnu,  about 
the  GordTcei  Uontes,  botii  df  which  names  contaia  the  elementa 
of  the  name  Eurdi^hm.  The  towns  are  mmoticed  until  the  period 
when  the  Bomani  entered  into  the  country.  We  need  not  infer 
that  the  places  which  ccone  prominently  forward  in  'the  hisblry. 
of  their  wars  were  the  only  or  the  chief  towns  in  eKistenoe.  Wo 
have  evidence  in  the  inecriptionii '  found  at  Wan  that  an  ancient 
capital  stood  on  the  impregnable  rock  which  ripes  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Arsissa,  and  it  ia  doubtful  whether  the  Romau 
liiatorianB  have  mentioned  even  its  name.  From  the  tenour  of 
the  inBcriptiquB  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  HouriBhing  period  of 
Wan  lasted  from  B.C.  850  to  B.C.  TOO;  tradition  assigns  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  Bemiramis.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  the  towns  of  Armenia  attained  any  very  great 
importance:  the  only  purpose  that  they  would  serve  would  he 
as  trading  statione  on  the  routes  which  have  crossed  the  highl^ids 
A^>m  time  isunemoiial.  The  majority  of  the  population  would 
naturally  be  scattered  over  the  face  uf  the  country  in  those 
villages  of  Bubterraneous  houBes,  which  Xenophon  (Anah.  iv.  S, 
{  25)  describes,  and  which  sUll  exiat  in  precisely  the  same  slAte. 

The  capital,  Artax&ta,  etood  on  tba  banks  of  the  Araies,  belaw  the 
haighta  of  Jf  amt .-  it  was  built  under  the  auperintendence  of  Hannibal, 
and  luUDed  after  the  Armonian  ruling  eororeign  Artarias :  having  been 
destroyed  br  Corbulo.  i.D.  53,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Tiridates  irith  the 
name  Beroma.  IDgnnnMrta,  "the  oity  of  Tigranea,"  waa  situated  ou 
the  banks  of  the  Kioephorius,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris  ;  it  was  built  and 
atrongly  fortified  by  Tigranss,  and  shortly  after  disnumtled  by  LucuUus, 
who  defeated  Tin-anes  before  its  walla :  itn  exact  position  is  unknown. 
Amlda,  on  the  ligria,  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Diarbekr :  the 
only  event  cf'intereBt  in  its  early  hietory  ia  the  eiege  it  eufltoined  from 
the  Pwaian  king  Sapor,  a.d.  S-^3.  Artenuta  stood  either  at  or  near  the 
ancient  town  of  Wan,  on  the  east^m  shore  of  Lake  Arsiaaa :  the  Buftna 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Salbsil,  captured  in  the  reign  of  Hsraclias,  were 
probably  in  the  same  Deighbomhooci.  We  may  briefiy  notice 
Aruunostta,  a  fortreea  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrat^a  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  branchea  —  CareathfOMrta,  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
—  AlMD,  probably  at  ErzTom  —  Theodoilapolli,  identified  by  some 
writers  wiUi  Arzen,  but  by  others  placed  about  35  milea  to  the  B, :  it 
derived  its  name  from  Theodosiua  II.,  who  founded  it— Kaznias, 
NatAdjeean,  in  the  valley  of  the  Araiea— and  Xlagla,  near  Enrim,  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  Vologeeea  III.  and  the  Bomans,  a-d.  162. 

Hulory. — The  history  of  Armenia  is  unimportant ;  it  has   been  a 

'  They  are  toajii.  on  the  fees  of  IhB  rock,  and  to  ficnTated  chambers,  which 
nu-r  have  be«D  u««d  h  SBpolchKB :  detaohed  stonH  and  elKbe  h^»  bear  inBAiripllonL 
Borne  of  these  TeeeiBble  the  mofit  ancient  A«7Tian  lawrLptiou,  othere  nre  of  tbi 
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■ceue  of  oomrtADt  warfare,  but  at  no  period  the  aeat  of  an  indepcmdent 
ampira—  elpoaad  to  the  inieaione  of  the  mora  powerful  masters  of  the 
Burrounding  plains,  Auyriaus,  Medea,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  at  a  later 
period  the  battle-field  on  which  the  anniea  of  Rome  coDtended  for  the 
empire  of  the  East.  Armecian  hieturiaua  record  the  nuixeH  of  the  kings 
who  held  rule  in  the  couQtr;  from  the  aarliest  timea  :  the  first  dynasty 
was  named  after  Ha'i'g,  who  a  said  to  have  lived  B.C.  SLOT  :  there  were 
fifty-nine  lings  belonging  to  thia,  the  last  of  whom,  Wahe,  fell  in  a 
battle  with  Aleiandar  the  Qreat,  B.C.  328,  This  dynasty  waa  followed, 
by  a  succesaiou  of  seven  goTemors  appointed  by  Alexander,  and  after 
his  death  b;  the  Seleuoidsa,  from  B.C.  328  to  B.C.  149.  The  independent 
dynaatf  of  the  Araacidee  establuhed  itself,  according  to  the  Roman 
hiatorians,  in  tbe  year  B.C.  188  in  the  person  of  Artaziaa  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  ArmenianB,  in  B.C.  149,  id  the  person  of  Valaraaoes,  a  brother 
of  Tigranea  III.  The  Arsacidn  were  divided,  according  to  the  latter 
authorities,  into  two  branohes,  the  elder  of  whioh  reigned  irom  B.C. 
149  to  A.D.  63,  and  the  younger  at  Edessa  from  B.C.  38,  and  afterwarda 
in  ArmenU  Magna  from  i.D,  62  untU  l.K.  438.  The  most  illuBtrious 
of  these  rulers  was  Tigranea  1.,  the  .ally  of  Mithridatea  against  the 

§  15.  The  countries  which  we  have  described  id  the  prect^ing 
part  of  this  chapter  were  tue  scene  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
adventures  recorded  in  ancient  literature,  viz.  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  who  aided  CjTua  the  younger  in  Iiis 
expedition  against  his  brother  ArCaieries.  Aa  the  narrative  pre- 
sents some  few  geographical  difficulties,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  route  described  in  Xenophou's  Anabasis. 

The  early  part  of  the  oourae  lay  across  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
Epheeus  to  Dana  or  Tyaoa,  and  thence  over  the  Taurus  range  into  the 
maritime  plain  of  Cilicia,  which  whs  traversed  to  the  eaatem  extremity 
of  the  Bay  of  laeus  :  thus  far  the  route  requires  no  elucidation.  We 
Qow  approach  the  bordar  of  Syria.  South  of  Isaua  the  Amanian 
range  approaches  close  to  the  sea-shore :  the  Kersus  (Merka-m)  dis' 
charges  itself  at  this  point :  and  on  each  bank  was  a  fort,  one  belonging 
to  Cilicia,  (he  other  to  Syria,  which  guarded  the  paw  of  the  "  Cilimn 
and  Synan  Oates  :  "  Cyrus  passed  through  theae  to  Mjriandrus.  The 
narrative  is  then  singularly  defective  in  the  omission  of  all  notice  ot 
the  difficult  Pau  o/  S^iUm,  Mid  the  rivers  which  must  have  been 
crossed  before  reaching  the  -Chalus  (KoaeUc  or  river  of  J  kppo).  The 
river  Dartldsx  and  the  Castle  of  Bellaia  must  have  been  met  with 
close  to  the  Euphrates,  although  no  mention  ia  there  made  of  the  river : 
Belesie  may  be  represented  by  the  ruins  of  BnZii,  and  the  river 
Daradax  by  a  canal  dr«wn  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  town.  The 
Euphratm  was  crossed  at  the  ancient  ford  of  Thapaaous,  the  later  Sura, 
Btiriyeh,  and  the  army  entered  on  the  plun  of  Meaopotamia,  which 
Xenophon  (i.  5)  calla  Sjria  in  this  part  as  far  as  the  river  Arazea,  better 
known  aa  tie  Chaboros,  Bftoftur— Araies  bang  apparently  an  appel- 
lative for  any  river.  Thenceforward  the  plain  ia  termed  Arabia  (I.  5), 
aa  being  occupied  b^  Scenite  Arabs  :  the  Maaca  waa  merely  a  channd 
of  the  Euphrates  surrounding  the  aite  of  the  town  ConMe,  Inah: 
Pyl»  wHB  aitii^«d  about  TO  miles  N.  of  Cunoia,  at  the  point  where 
the  plain  and  hilly  oountry  meet;  Cirmands  may  have  been  at  Hit, 
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Babylonia  whs  now  eiit«red !  Xenophoa  deBCribes  four  canaJa  aa  crossing 
the  plain  fivm  tlie  Tigda  to  the  Euphmtea ;  these  may  yet  be  diB- 
tinguished,  tha  third  of  them  bdiig  the  Nahr  XalelM  of  modem  mapa. 
Xenophon  doaa  not  gise  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  battle  was 
fought ;  thJB  ifi  supplied  by  Plutarch,  an  Giinaxa,  the  exact  poaitioli  of 
which  cannot  be  Bacertained :  Plutarch  atates  that  it  waa  5U0  stades  or 
nearly  sizt;  miles  from  Babylon. 

After  the  battle  the  Greeks  retreated  nortimordB  oTer  the  plaina  of 
Bal^lon,  by  a  Bomewhat  circuitoua  route,  until  they  reached  the 
Median  Wall,  the  remains  of  whicb.(namedSicJ<lMTnnHl,  i.e.  'Wall  of 
Nimrod")  may  atili  be  traced  across  the  plain  from  the  Euphnitea  to 
the  Tigria  near  Opia,  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  This  wall  they 
am  said  to  hare  poBsad  through  (ii.  4),  but  they  muBt  have  re-passed 
through  it  in  order  to  reach  SitGiCe  (perhaps  at  Akbara),  where  they 
crossed  the  Tigria.  The  river  PhyRCus  and  the  town  Opis  cannot  be 
identified  with  certainty  -. '  the  former  ia  auppoaed  to  be  either  the 
AditcnXf  on  the  banka  of  which  -eEt^naive  ruina  hare  been  founds  or  the 
Saitr^waa,  an  artiScial  channel,  in  which  case  Opis  would  be  near  E^i 
Baghdad,  in  about  ^4^^  30'  latitude.  The  Leaser  Zab&tua  (Zab)  waa 
crossed  without  being  noticed  by  the  hiatorian ;  Cienie  waa  probably 
Ealah  Shergat.  The  Zabatua  {Great  Zai)  was  folded  at  a  point  about 
25  milea  from  ita  conflnance  with  the  Tigris :  the  torrent  which  they 
next  crossed  (iii.  4)  was  the  Bumadua,  QJuaiT,  which  joins  tha 
right  bank  of  the  Zabatus  about  three  nulea  below  the  ford :  thence 
they  reached  LoriBsa  (MnwiH)  and  on  the  following  day  Mesplla 
{Koaymjik),  the  aite  of  ancient  Nineveh.  They  followed  the  ordinary 
route  towards  the  north,  leaving  tha  Tigria  at  a  considerable  distance 
to  their  left,  by  Bainai.  They  forsook  Uiia  route,  however,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  Khaiaar,  and  instead  of  fording  it  hear  its  conflui-nce  with 
the  Tigris,  deviated  to  the  right,  and  crossed  a  range  of  hills  to  Zakko: 
the  paaaage  of  the  KhaifutT,  and  of  its  confluent  the  Haid,  are 
not  noticed,  though  the  former  is  a  difficult  operation.  Crossing  the 
triple  ridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zokka,  they  reached,  after  four 
days,  the  raouatains  of  Kierdxiiaii,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fynyk,  press  close  upon  the  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Xanophon  resolved  to 
DrosB  AJ-menia  instead  of  following  the  other  routes  which  oBeied 
themselves  :  he  croaaed  -  the  mounlsin  range  to  Findvk,  which  he 
reached  probably  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march,  and  tbcnoe  by  a 
series  ofdifGcult  passes  reached  the  Centrltea.  or  eastern  Tigris,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  rivers  BtiZis,  Ssrf,  and  BoWan,  They  crossed  ' 
the  Centrites  near  T^l^\  \  then  proceeded  northwards,  and  in  six  days 
reached  the  Teleboos,  which  Ainaworth  identifies  with  the  KaTOrm,  a 
confiuent  of  the  Southern  Euphrates,  hut  Layard  with  the  liver  of 
SiUie:  assuming  the  latter  as  the  more  probable,  Xenophon  would 
have  passed  a  little  westward  of  the  lake  of  Wan,  a  range  of  mountains 
intervening,  and  would  have  reached  the  Euphrat«B  {Muraii-m)  in  di 
days  fh)m  the  Teieboaa,  After  leaving  the  Euphrates,  the  courae,  as  ' 
described  by  Xenophoo,  is  quite  uncertain.  Ainsworth  ideniifiee  the 
Phaaia  with  the  Fagin  Chat,  a  tributary  of  the  Araxea  or  Ana,  and  the 
Harp&sus  with  the  ..^1710  Chai,  another  tiibulary  of  the  same  river,  and 
the  town  Oymnias  with  En  Bum:  Layard  and  othera  ideuti^  the 
Phasis  with  the  Araxes  or  perhaps  the  Cyrus,  nnd  the  Harpasua  with 
the  TdwTouk,  which  flows  into  the  Euiine.  In  the  former  case  the 
holy  mountain  Thechea  would  be  the  range  between  the  sources  of 
tha  Euphrates  (£ani-su),  and  the  Tchcrouft ;  in  the  latter,  it  would  be 
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more  to  the  eastward,  between  Batam  and  TVeUunuJ.  Arrived  m 
Trapesum,  Trebixond,  thay  followed  the  line  of  coast,  partly  by  land 
■lad  partly  by  mk,  book  to  tlieir  native  pountry. 


Kfc» 


T. — Colchis,  Ibbbia,  AiiBahia,  Sabmatia. 
S  16.  ColehiB  lay  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the 
Phasis  in  the  S.  to  the  Cons  in  the  N.W. :  on  the  N.  it  was 
bounded  by  Caucatfua,  oa  the  E.  hy  Iberia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Ar- 
menia. It  answers  to  the  modem  provinces  of  Mingrdia  and  part 
of  Abbagia.  The  chief  mountain  range  is  Canobna,  which,  in  this 
part  of  its  oourse  approaches  dose  to  the  shores  of  the  Engine :  little 
was  known  of  this  extensive  range  by  the  ancients:  it  was  die 
fabled  Bcerie  of  the  sufferings  of  Prometbena,*  and  supplied  the  poets 
with  a  picture  of  wild  and  desolate  scenery."  The  chief  river  of 
'Colchis  was  the  PbuU  in  the  ~ 


i>q«e  rrfert  volgcrcs,  (urluinqiio  Promcthel. 

ViBo.  Scl.  vl.  il. 
Durifl  genuit  te  cautlbiu  horreiu 
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down  fitim  the  Caucaaus  to  the  Enxiae.  The  iohabitantB  were  gub-  • 
divided  into  numerous  tribes,  of  which  ve  may  notioe  the  Lazi,  who 
oomnmoioated  to  this  district  its  later  nune  of  Lazica ;  end  the 
Ahtsci,  whose  name  samvM  in  tiie  modem  Abbatia.  The  only  im- 
portant towns  weie  Diosaniiu,  on  the  sea-coast,  a  Uilesian  cobny, 
vA^re  HiUiridalea  winUr^  b.o.  66 :  on  its  ate  &»  Bomans  after- 
wards hnilt  Sebaatopolis ;  and  CntaUiliun,  the  reputed  btrtjiplaoe  of 
Medea,'  In  the  interior.  There  were  nnmenms  lesser  towns  on  dio 
coast,  which  carried  on  ao  active  trade  in  timber,  hemp,  flax,  pitidi, 
gold-dust,  and  especially  linen, 


by  the  At^uuutic  expedition  :*  it  wita  regarded  by  poets  ae  the  oatiTe 
seat  of  all  sorcery,'  a  credit  wbleh  it  n^y  perhaps  have  gained  from  the 
iibundsnt  growth  of  the  plant  iris,  whence  the  medicine  called  coichicum 
is  extracted.  Colcbia  was  reputed  Che  moet  northerly  portion  of  the 
Persian  empire,  but  was  piuotically  independent  of  it.  Mithridates 
BDnsxed  it  to  ttie  kingdom  of  Poutus,  and  made  his  son  king  of  it.  The 
Komans  deposed  him,  and  appointed  a  governor;  but  Phamacea  re- 
gained the  territory,  am?  under  his  son  Poleuiou  it  vrafi  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontue  and  Bosporus. 

§  17.  Iberia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Canoasus,  on  the  W.  by 
Colchis,  on  the  B.  by  Albania,  and  on  the  3.  by  Armenia  i  it  answers 
to  the  modem  Georgia.  TlTe  chief  mountain  ranges  in  it  are — 
Caaeamub  which  was  here  traversed  by  the  celebrated  pass  named 
Cauoasiv  Porta,  now  the  Pas>  of  Dariel,  in  the  central  range ;  and 
the  KoMhici  Kontes  on  the  side  of  Colchis.  The  only  important 
river  is  the  Cyrati  the  upper  course  of  which  falls  within  the  limjtti 
of  Iberia :  it  received,  on  its  left  bank,  the  Arigns,  Arak,  which 
rises  near  the  Caucasian  Gates.  The  inhabitants,  named  Iberi  or 
Iberes,  were  divided  into  four  castes— roya!,  sacerdotal,  military, 
and  servile :  they  are  described  as  a  peaceful  and  industrious  race. 
The  modern  Oeorgians,  their  descendants,  are  still  named  Virb,  pro- 
bably a  form  of  Iberi,  by  the  Anuenians.  The  chief  towns  were — 
HaimorioB,  the  later  capital,  S.  of  the  Cyrus,  near  the  borders  of 
Armenia ;  and  KastUtai  the  earher  capital,  near  the  confloence  of 
the  Aragus  wilii  the  Cyrus. 


FiMM  CftBeli  dncer*  oHrmlnlbiu. 

■   Bed  pggtqium  Colclili  uill  doib  nupta 
FUgTuiCvmiiue  domum  n^  mtre  Tld! 
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■  neHamuia  pmetrated  into  the countn under Lacullui and Pompeio!, 
the  lattsr  of  whom  mibdoed  the  inhutitianta,  b.c.  65.  It  muained, 
howmer,  under  its  own  pnncei,  eren  after  it  had  b«eu  nomiiulljr 
attached  to  the  prorinoa  of  Armenia  in  tjt.  IIS.  The  Romans,  by  the 
treaty  of  Jovian,  lenounced  their  supremacy  in  favour  of  the  PersiaUs. 

S  18.  Jdbaidt  was  bounded  on  the  W,  hy  Iberia,  cm  the  N.  by 
Saimatia,  on  the  B.  by  the  Casjian,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia,  the 
river  Cyrus  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  in  this  direcG<»i :  it 
aoswers  to  the  present  Shirwan  and  port  of  Daghftlan.  The  moun- 
taio-ranges  in  this  district  consist  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Oaneanu, 
which  presses  clow  to  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  at  the  iXbnikm  Imtm, 
i'am  ^  Dvrhead ;  an  important  ofiaet  from  the  central  chain,  the 
Ceranidi'lloiiteii  strikes  ofl  towards  the  N.E.  The  chief  river  is  the 
CfTOif  which  here  receives  two  important  tribntariee — the  Camb^saa, 
Yora,aaA  the  AUton.  Alasan,  which  unite  shortly  before  their  con- 
fluence with  the  muu  stream :  Pompey  followed  the  course  of  the 
Cambysea  in  his  pursuit  of  Mtthridatea,  b.c.  65.  The  Albsni  are  a 
race  of  doubtful  origin,  but  probably  Scythians,  and  allied  to  the 
more  famous  Alani :  they  were  divided  into  twelve  hordes,  the  name 
of  one  of  which,  Legx,  is  preserved  in  the  modem  LeghkUtm:  these 
tribes  were  in  Strabo's  time  united  under  one  king,  but  formerly 
had  each  its  own  prince.  The  only  .towns  of  importance  were — 
AlUoa.  Derb^nd,  which  commanded  the  pass  on  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian ;  and  OhabUa.  which  ranked  as  the  capital. 

S  19.  Under  the  title  of  Saimatla  Aslatiaa  is  included  the  vast 
region  lying  N.  of  the  Caucasus  and  E.  of  the  Tanaia,  stretching 
northwards  to  an  undefined  extent,  and  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Rha, 
which  separated  it  from  Scythia.  The  mountain  ranges  assigned  to 
Qm  region  emanated  from  Canoanu,  and  were  named  Gorazlei  Kontei. 
on  the  borders  of  Colchis,  and  EIppM,  between  the  Tanais  and  Rha. 
The  rivers  were — the  TanaU.  Don,  which  formed  the  limit  between 
Europe  and  Asia — the  Attidtn*  or  Xypaais,  KtAan,  which  flows 
partly  into  the  Falus  Mieotis  and  partly  into  the  Euiine^the  Bha, 
Volga,  flowing  into  the  Caspian^tbe  Oflon,  Kouma,  and  tie  Alonta, 
T^rek,  falling  into  the  sHmo  sea  more  to  the  S.  'ITie  inhabitants  of 
this  district  were  broadly  classed  together  under  the  name  of  Sar- 
m&tffl  or  SauromStie,  and  were  subdivided  into  a  vast  number  of 
tribes,  whose  names  and  localities,  though  interesting  in  an  ethno- 
logical point  of  view,  need  not  be  specified  here.  The  only  towns 
known  to  the  ancients  were  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Buxine, 
and  were  (or  the  most  part  Greek  colonies.  We  may  notice  Fit;us, 
FittiiTida,  N.  of  Dioscurias,  described  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  as  a 
strong  fortress  with  an  excellent  haiboni' — Phanagoriai  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  by  tlie  Teiana,  a  great 
emporium  for  the  trade  of  these  districts,  and  the  Asiatic  capital  of 
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the  kinp  of  Bosporus,  with  a  remarkable  temple  of  Aphrodite : 
Qumeroiu  tombs  stand  ou  the  ate,  but  the  tcwn  itself  baa  diaap- 
peared,  the  matfiriaU  having  been  carried  away  to  other  places — 
and  Ttuiaisi  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  colon}-  of 
the  Miiesiacs,  and  a  place  of  large  trade :  it  was  destroyed  b; 
Polemoa  T.,  but  probably  restored ;  rains  of  it  exist  near  Nedrigoeka. 


rust  or  lb?  C  lucitEui. 
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I,  Pebsis.  g  1.  Boundadea  uyA  physical  character,  g  2.  InhaUUnUi 
Diviaioiui  Towdb.  n.  Sosiana.  §  3.  Boimdiiri«a  :  EtTcra.  g  4. 
lubabitaDts ;  Diatricta  ;  Towne.  III.  Medu.  §5.  BoundaricB  ; 
Distriota;  MountaiiiB;  BiTers.  §  6.  InhabitaDts;  DiBtricl,B;  Towns. 
IV.  Abiaha,  I  7.  Its  eitent  and  divisions;  Carinanla,  Parfhia, 
Aria,  ParopHiuisades,  Drangiaua,  O^droaia.  V.  The  Korthern 
PboviHCeS.  g  S.  HjtCBUia,  Margiana,  Bactiiana,  and  Sogdiana. 
I  9.  The  Cainpaigiu  of  Alexander  the  Great,  g  10.  India,  g  11. 
Toprobane.  g  12.  Siiie.  g  13.  Serioa.  g  14.  Scjthia.  g  15. 
Scytbian  Tribea. 

g  1.  I,  Pbrsib. — Of  the  provinces  of  the  Feraian  empire  Perais  de- 
maiviB  the  earliest  notice,  aa  being  the  origimil  seat  of  the  race,  and 
aoDtaining  the  metropolis  Persepolia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  K, 
bj  Media  and  Parthia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  an  offset 
of  Parachoathraa ;  on  Uie  W,  by  Suaiana ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian 
Gnlf;  and  on  the  E.  b;  the  desert  of  Garmania.  The  name  stilt 
surviTes  in  the  modem  Far$.  It  is  throughout  a  moiintainotiB  dis- 
trict, with  Bome  extended  plains  and  a  few  valleya  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility.  The  monntain  chains  are  continuations  tif  Zagrua, 
to  which  the  name  of  PanwhoUiTaa  tvas  applied,  and  which  run  for 
Che  most  part  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  const  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
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hence  the  riverB  are  in  many  caoes  confined  to  the  Interior,  snd  (Un- 
charge themselves  into  lakes.  This  ia  the  Mse  with' the  AnxM, 
SeadeToir,  which  rises  on  tlie  bcvdera  of  Susiaoa  und  flows  east- 
ward, recdving  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Cynu  or  Xtdu,  Pulwar, 
and  ducharging  itMlf  into  a  lake  now  named  BoMegan,  about  40 
miles  E.  of  Persepolis.  The  only  river  of  any  importance  that 
reaches  the  sea  is  the  AiMi  or  Onfttli,  Tab,  on  the  border  of  Bust- 
ana.  The  sea-coast  was  slmost  uninhabitable  from  the  extreme 
heat  and  nnfaealthiness  of  its  climate. 

5  2.  The  Persians  were  the  most  important  nation  of  the  Aiian 
branch  of  the  Indo-Enropean  iHce,  They  were  originally  willed 
Arteei,  a  form  of  Arii  and  of  the  Sanscrit  Aryt,  "  coble."  Th^ 
name  Petan  is  also  of  Indian  origin.  The  Perdans  were  divided 
into  three  castes, — warriors,  agriculturists,  and  nomads  ;  and  these 
were  subdivided  into  ten  tribes,  which  have  been  already  noticed  ia 
connexion  with  the  geography  of  Herodotus.'  They  were  reputed 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  moit  warlike'  race,  good  riders, 
and  skilfnl  in  the-use  of  the  bow,  but  puperstitious*  and  effemi- 
nate.* Persia  was  divided  into  numerous  districts,  of  which  Parw- 
(acEae  was  the  most  important,  the  name  being  probably  derived 
from  a  Persian  or  Sanscrit  root  signifying  "  mountaineers."  Of  the 
towns  but  few  nre  known  to  us.  PaMrgUn  ranked  as  the  ancient 
capital  of  Cytus,  and  FmepfiUi  as  that  of  the  later  sovereigns.  The 
former  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus,  N,E,  of  PeTBepolis,  its  posi- 
tion having  been  identified  by  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus 
at  MurgMb,  Persepulis  was  finely  situated  at  the  opening  of  an 
extensive  plain,  near  tlie  junction  of  the  Araies  and  Medus,  and  is 
represented  by  the  extensive  and  beautiful  ruins  now  named  Chti- 
lUinar,  "the  forty  coLumns."  A  town  named  Ispalana,  in  the  N. 
of  the  province,  occupied  the  site  of  Ispahan. 


^Arnt,  (rrfHnot  nXA^t  f+op*. 

*riiit  c^A^fuwi  taCn.  Smea.  Pn%.  it. 

QDaqufi  pharebHts  TkEnla  Ferridla  ur^et. 

Vnu.  Start.  '*-  ^'V' 
•  Db»t  Famcum  hanuiiMDDi. 

Nun  Higoi  en  mtilre  el  gnats  glgnitnr  opoMet, 

SI  vBn  est  FerBuum  impiA  rcUglci, 
Oomtn*  Dt  uH»pto  fenerrtDr  CHnnine  DItoh, 
Omentum  Ln  Qunma  plngoe  UqaefHdvtu-"'  Cat^'ll.  io.  3. 

DlipUcent  nejB  philyrb  corons ; 
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Sume  doubt  eiUU  aa  to  tha  d&te  of  the  edifieee  wMoh  adoraed  Per- 
eepolis.  Tbey  were  prubabl;  ereoted  subaequentl;  to  the  iiuua  of 
Cyrufl,  partly  Ijy  DanuB  Hjataatiis  and  partly  by  Xenes.  Tlie  dty 
frsB  HUrroundBd,  aeoordiog  to  Diodonia  (ivii.  71),  by  ■  triple  wall  of 

rut  Btreugth.  FenepaliB  was  burnt  by  Aleiiuider  the  Great,  and 
aftermrda  only  notined  in  2  Hac.  ii.  1,  ds  haTing  been  attacked  by 
Autiochiu  Epipbanes.  Tha  ruins  Btand  on  an  immanae  artificial  plat> 
form,  originally  some  40  or  50  ft.  in  height  above  the  plain,  which  ia 
^proaehed  by  a  remarkably  fine  flight  of  atepa.  The  buildings  are 
■donied  with  baB-reliflfB,  and  the  columiiB  are  slaborateiy  chiaslled. 
la  the  neighbourhood  of  PerBspolis  ore  Bome  plac«e  which  bear  muka 
of  high  antiquity,  but  whioh  are  unnoticed  by  any  early  writer.  About 
Ave  miles  off  ia  the  ateep  conical  hill  oamed  IaUi]ir,  crowned  with  the 
lemaioB  of  a  fortreea,  and  eurrounded  hy  a  plsja  which,  ia  thickly 
COTOied  with  fragment*  of  amlpturo  of  all  kinds.  Naicth-i-mstam  ia 
■aother  cliff  in  the  aama  neighbourhood,  in  the  fuce  of  whlcb 
numeroua  tombs  hara  been  McaTated.  The  eculpturea  with  which 
Lmented  belong  partly  to  the  Persian,  but  more  goneraUy 
-n  period. 


L'oDib  of  Cjnu  Lt  MuTffliab,  (be  m 

53,  II.  SDBiAN4,—Suaianft. was  bounded  on  flie  S.  by  Hc<&; 
on  the  W.  by  tha  Tigris  and  »  portion  of  ABaytia ;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the  E.  by  PeiBia,  from  which  it  is  stipftretad 
by  the  ranges  of  Parachoathras :  the  oamo  aurvivea  in  the  slightly 
altered  form  Khuziatan.  The  country  ia  in  its  eastern  half  inter- 
sected by  the  Tsrions  ramifications  of  ParaohoaQuai:  the  western 
portion  is  a  plwn,  and  sufiers  from  intense  heat.     In  addition  to 
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the  "BgriM,  which  skbta  its  veatem  border,  we  may  notice  the 
CboupM,  Kerkhah,  which  rises  in  Media,  not  far  from.  Ecbntatta, 
penetrates  the  chain  of  Zagnis,  and  emerging  upon  the  plain,  passes 
by  the  ancient  Susa,  and  falls  into  the  Tigris  below  its  junction  with 
the  EuphiateB.  Its  course  appears  to  have  undei^ooe  consideittble 
change  within  historical  times :  it  formerly  divided  above  Sosa,  and 
sect  off  two  arms,  one  of  which  joined  the  Euteus,  whib  the  other 
flowed  into  the  ChaidKSin  take.  The  Bnlwni,  Karun,  or  rivet  ot 
Shjuter,  rises  in  Mons  Parachoathras,  and  pursues  a  westerly  course 
through  the  mountains,  but  on  gaining  the  plaja  ttirns  southwards. 
It  receives  from  the  N.  an  important  tributary,  the  Coptfttes,  Diz/ul, 
which  approaches  within  e^ht  miles  of  the  Choaspes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Susa.  After  the  junction  of  the  Eulxus  and  Coprates 
the  river  assumes  the  name  of  SasitigTia,  and  formerly  discharged 
itself  directly  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  now  into  the  ^hat-et-Arab. 
§4.  Suslana  a^^ars  to. have  l^een  originally  occupied  by  a  Ua- 
mitic  race ;  for  the  name  of  Gush  is  preserved  not  only  in  Susiana, 
but.  Still  more  evidently,  in  Cossiei  sjid  Cissla,  the  former  being  the 
name  of  a  tribe,  perhaps  identical  with  the  Cuthieans  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  latter  being  the  title  by  which  Herodotus  describes  the 
whole  of  the  province.  These  retired  towards  the  mountains,  and  a 
Semitic  race,  the  Elynitei,  the  Elam  of  Scripture,  occupied  the 
maritime  plain.  Both  of  these  races,  however,  gave  way  before  the 
ArianS,  who  ultimately  formed  the  dominant  race  here  as  in  Persis 
and  Media.  Susiana  was  divided  into  numerous  districts,  of  which 
we  need  only  notice  Elym&ia,  in  theN.W.,  about  theupper  valleys  of 
the  Choaspes ;  Ootma,  the  mountainous  region  in  the  same  district 
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bordenng  oa  Media  j  Cluift.  in  its  restricUd  application,  tlie  district 
about  Susa ;  aad  the  Eljnwi  in  the  maritime  plain.  Of  the  towm 
we  know  but  littla.  The  only  important  one  was  Sobb,  the  Shiuhao 
of  the  Bible,  centrally  situated  near  the  junction  of  die  hills  and  the 
plain  on  die  left  bank  of  the  Ohoaapea. 


Susu  rose  to  importance  as  one  of  the  royal  reaidonoes'  of  the  Per- 
wan  monaroha.  Among  the  oauBaa  which  led  to  this  selection  may  ba 
noticed  its  excellent  water,'  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  retirfd- 


Om  ri  Eovrur.  iff"  'EKfiajdpv\ 

Spioula  qaot  ntHtro  pectore  1 

Agmina. 
*  Tli«  vaCer  of  Ibe  ClL0^p«fl  le  eaLd  to  t 
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neas  of  its  situation.  The  name  prob&blj  rafan  to  the  nunober  of  jtltn 
(in  tlie  Persian  language  Skathan)  th»t  grew  theni.  It  is  Bometinuis 
described  us  on  the  Eulseiia,  sometimes  on  the  Choaepes;  ne  have 
aJreodj  atated  tiut  a  briujcti  stream  connected  tlicse  two  rivers-  The 
ruins  at  Sag  are  at  present  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  latter  and  six 
miles  from  tbe  former  stream.  The  modem  Shatter  has  inherited  the 
name  but  not  tLe  site  of  the  old  to>VQ.  The  most  famoiie  building 
WH  tbt  Memnoniiim,  or  palace,  described  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  ti,  6), 
the  site  of  which  has  been  recently  explored.  It  was  commenced  .b; 
Darius  and  completed  by  Artaienes  Mnemon,  and  consisted  of  an 
immense  hall,  the  roof  of  wliich  was  supported  by  a  central  group  of 
3ti  pillaia  arranged  in  a  squai-e;  this  was  flanked  by  three  porticoes, 
each  consisting  of  two  rows  of  aii  pillars  each. 


Tomb  ot  lUirlut.    (From Hswllnwn's ■  Herodouu.) 

§  5.  III.  Media.— Media  was  hounded  oa  the  N,  by  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  on  the  W.  by  the.  Carduchi  Monies  and  Zagros,  separating 
it  from  ArmeniA  and  A^yria;  on  Mie  S.  by  ^iisiana  and  Fersis  ;  and 
ou  the  E.  by  Parthia  and  Hyrcania.  In  the  latter  direction  its  limit 
may  be  somewhat  indefinitely  fixed  at  the  line  where  the  mountains 
Biibaide  into  the  central  plain.  The  province  answers  to  the  modem 
Azerbijttii,  Ghilin,  Jrak-AJemi,  and  the  weatani  part  of  M/izaa- 
derdn.  The  limits  above  laid  down  comprised  three  districts  of  very 
different  character: — (i.)  the  low  alluvial  atrip  along  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  ;  (ii.)  the  mouatainous  district  of  AtropatSne  in  the 
N.W. ;  and  (iii.)  Media  M^Oia,  the  ceutral  and  southern  portion, 
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which  alMundcd  in  fin«  plains  and  fertila  valleys,  with  a  cliinaio 
moderated  by  their  geoeral  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  plains,  particularly  the  Nisiesn,  produced,  a  breed  of  horses 
celebrated  far  and  wide  in  ancient  timea.  The  country  waa  on  the 
whole  Tetnarkably  fertile.  The  chief  mountains  of  Media  were — 
ZogTUi  and  FaraoluiBtlirai  in  the  W. ;  Gupiui  Ttaa»,  Onatea,  Jaaonis*. 
and  OoiOniu,  in  the  ti.,  Jasoniui  representing  the  lofty  peak  of 
Demavend.  The  western  range  was  crossed  by  a  jass  named  I'orta! 
!!agric8e  or  Medicte,  KdiiMn,  on  the  road  leading  to  Nineveh,  A 
Still  more  important  pass,  Caspiie  Portie,  formed  tlie  taain  line  d 
communication  between  Media  and  Parthia ;  it  was  situated  E.  ol 
Khag£Hat  Berth.  The  only  important  river'  is  the  Amaidns,  Kizii 
Uztn,  which  rises  in  Zagrus  and  flows  northwards  into  the  Caspian. 
A  large  lake  named  Bpauta  or  yfiTt'*"fi  Urumiah,  is  situated  in  the 
N.W.,  notorious  for  the  eitreme  saltness  of  its  waters. 

§  6,  I'hc  Modes  were  a  branch  of  the  Arian  stocli,  and  were 
anciently  called  Arians,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  62).  They 
were  closely  allied  to  the  Persians,  as  proved  by  their  similarity  of 
dress,  by  the  high  official  position  enjoyed  by  Medes  under  the  Per- 
sian kings,  and  even  by  the  term  "medize"  as  espresaive  of  desert- 
ing to  the  Persian  side.  They  are  first  noticed  in  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions under  the  form  Mada  about  B.C.  880.  The  name  has  been 
explained  as  meaning  "  middle  land,"  from  an  idea  that  Media  waa 
centrally  situated  in  regard  to  the  other  nations  of  western  Asia. 
I'heir  name  is  frequently  given  by  the  Koman  poets  to  the 
Partliiaas.'  Their  skill  in  poisoning'  waa  noted.  Media  was 
divided  into  two  large  portions:— (i.)  AtropatinB)  in  the  N., 
named  after  Atropat«a,  a  satrap  who  rendered  himself  inde- 
pendent in  the  time  of  the  last  Darins ;  and  (ii.)  Kedia  Xagiia. 
We  have  already  observed  that  this  division  was  based  on  tlie  ^y- 


'  VirgU  {Qeore-  ii.  ill)  apeikl'at  tlieHrdaBpaunUedliui  river: 

Hjdupei  ia  ttil\j  in  ladit.     Horue  [Conn.  li.  S,  2\)  suhUu-It  imta 
Enpbralei  u  "  lledam  flumen." 

<  Hie  magnoi  potloi  trlumplioe  -, 
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■ical  obaracter  of  the  conutiy,  and  must  have  been  in  existenco  pn>- 
Tioiu  to  the  introduction  of  the  name  Atn>pat«ne.  Of  the  towns  wa 
know  but  little.    The  capital  wu  EobtOiu,  the  Achmeta  of  Scrip- 


ture (Ezc.  vi.  2),  each  of  theae  rorms  being  probably  a  corruption  ol 
thgnatana  as  found  in  the  ABsyriui  iBscriptiona.  The  site  of  this 
tonn  has  been  much  diBcussed.  It  seems  probable  that  there  were 
t«o  towns  of  the  name ;  one  in  the  northern  diTiaion  or  Atropatene, 
M  a  place  now  called  Takht-i-Sideiman  (lat.  36=  .2»,  loi^.  47=  9'), 
which  was  the  older  cspital  of  Arbacea,  and  one  in  the  southern 
division  at  Hamaddn,  which  was  in  existence  in  Alexander's  age. 

The  dty  was  surrounded,  according  to  Herodotus,  bj  seTen  concen- 
tric walls,  increasing  in  height  from  the  outer  to  the  inner,' and 
Mch  of  a  different  colour. .  Thia  story  bad  its  origin  in  the  oircum- 
atmce  that  the  seven  colours  specified  were  typicid  in  oriental  philo- 
sophy of  the  seven  great  heavenly  bodies.  The  earlier  Ecbatana  was 
the  same  plaos  which  tinder  the  Pnrthiana  was  deaoribed  by  the  various 
■lunes  of  Fbraita,  Fnuupa,  Vara,  Gaia,  and  OaMoa.  The  later  Ecba- 
tana, Hamodin.  was  the  reaidonce  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  waa  mora 
than  once  viailcd  by  Aleiander  the  Great.  It  waa  in  eiiatence  in  the 
tmie  of  tiie  Seleucids,  and  even  later.  Bliagn.  near  the  border  of  Par- 
«;ia.  is  flrat  noticed  in  the  bonk  of  Tobit  (i,  14)  under  the  form 
"oagea.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Seleiicus  Nieator  under  the  name  Europiia, 
*'id  aubeequently  by  one  of  the  Araacidie  under  the  name  Araacia.  Its 
giRtion  near  the  Caspiie  Portso  made  it  at  all  times  nn  important  place, 
"ear  the  Houthem  border  of  Media  there  is  a.  very  remarkable  hill  with 
^  I<«cipi(ous  cliff,  formerly  named  Bagistanua  Hona,  now  Bekiatia,  on 
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of  about  300  ft.  from  the  baae  of  the  n 

Duted  with  the  aid  of  ac&fibldmg.    Semiramis  vbb  reputed  to  have  made 

a  park  at  thia  apot' 

HifinTg. — The  early  history  of  Media  ia  wrspiwd  JD  great  obscuiity. 

Ctesiaa     fumuhea     ua 

with    a   list    of    kiu^ 

preoeding   Cjnis,   the 

first  of  whom,  named 

Arbucea,    would    baTe 

commeDced   hia    reign 

iibout  B.C.  875:   Hero- 

dolua,    OQ    the    other 

h^d,  notices  only  four. 

■jt   wbam    the     firet, 

Deiooes,  began  his  reJHU 

m™.  lta«l.Bu.u<.  l«.k  of  B.t.Utu...  ^_^_  jog'^  ^^l  Buoooaaora 

being  Pbraortes  (who 

ia  probably  identical  with  the  Arphaiad  of  Tob.  i.2),Cyiiiiiree,  nuH  Asty- 

FLges.  The  impresaiun  derived  frum  the  AaeTrian  aunals  is,  that  Media  wa> 

in  a  BtAte  of  aemi-subjectiou  to  Aasjria  from  the  time  of  the  Aaayrian 

king  Bliatmamibar,   about   it.c.  8H0,   until    the  accession  of  Cyaxares. 

I1.C.  644;  fur  the  iDScriptiuna  record  ouiiatant  iuTasiona,   particularly 

under  Tiglath-Pileaer,  who,  about  u.O.  74LI,  transplanted  the  Syrians 

of  Damascua  to  Kir,  mippoaed  to  be  the  Cyna  (2  Kings  ivi.  9),  and 

UDder  Sargnn.  nboiit  B.C.  710,  who  attempted  a  permanent  subjection 

by  planting  o("     ' 


captive  Israelites  in  the 
country  (3  KingB  ITii. 
<i).  The  attempt  does 
not  appear  to  have  anc- 
ceeded;forthe  inscrip- 
tiona  of  9t^nnacherib 
and  Esar-haddon  de^ 
scribe  it  as  a  counti? 
that  had  neier  been 
subdued  by  their  pre- 
decessor*. During  the 
whole  of  this  period 
Media  probably  retain- 
ed ita  own  rulera,  who 
acknowledged  the  eu- 
premacy  of  Assyria  by 
u   t  tbeoooasioQal payment 

SKulplurauuKtKMtWiWimiUTl.  ^f   tribute.      The   au- 

thautio  history  of  SIb- 
dia  commencea  with  Cyoxares,  B.C.  634,  The  chief  eeenle  of  Lia  reign 
wore— hia  atin^le  with  the  Scythiaoe,  who  atill  held  a  portion  of  Uie 
country,  particularly  the  line  of  Zagrua;  the  capture  of  SinaTsh,  B.C. 
62S;  and  hie  war  with  AlyatteB.  king  of  Lydia.  which  was  termmaled 
by  the  wellinown  eclipse  of  Thalea,  probably  n.c.  610.  Cyaitarea  evi- 
dently endear  oured  to  grasp  the  eupremacy  which  Aaayria  had  eieroised 
orerWeBtem  Asia,  or  at  alleventa  over  the  northern  portion  of  it,  leav- 
iiu;  the  smithem  to  Babylun.     He  ia  probably  the  AhoBuerua  of  tbs 
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book  of  Tobit  (xiv,  15).  Cjoxaraa  waa  picceadad  by  Astyages,  6.0.  593, 
who  led  aa  uneventful  life  until  the  invwion  ol  (^ua,  n^c.  iM,  when 
Media  was  abaarbed  in  the  Fereiaa  empire. 

§  7.  IV.  Abuna. — Under  the  collective  name  of  Ariana  tiie 
provinces  in  the  eastem  part  nf  the  plateau  of  Iran  were  includtxl, 
viz.  Oedrosia,  Drangiana,  Araohosia,  the  mouutain'district  of 
Paropamisos,  Aria,  Farthia,  and  Carmania.  The  title  was  origin- 
ally on  ethnological  one,  expressive  of  the  district  occupied  by  the 
AiW  races,  but,  like  the  modem  Irait,  which  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  It,  it  has  acquii'ed  a  purely  get^raphical  sense.  Ol 
the  provinces  enumerated  very  httle  infonuation  can  be  gathered 
from  classical  uriters.  The  chief  interest  that  attaches  (o  them  is 
in  connexion  with  the  miUtary  expedition  of  AlesMider  the  Great, 
of  which  a  review  will  be  given  after  the  description  of  Ihe  physical 
features  of  the  various  provinces. 

1.  GarmBnia  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Oulf ;  on  the  W. 
by  Persia ;  on  the  N.  by  Parthia ;  and  on  the  E.  by  Gedroaia,  from 
which  it  WHS  separated  near  the  seanxiast  by  a  chain  of  hilla  named 
Por^ei  MontM.  It  answers  in  name  and  position  to  the  modem  Kir- 
man,  but  includes  beyond  that  the  greater  part  of  Lariitan  and  Mog- 
kotldn.  It  was  divided  by  Ptolemy  into  Carmania  Deserta  and  Car- 
mania  Veni,  or  "  Proper."  C,  Deserta  oonsiated  of  the  interior  plain  . 
in  the  N.,  C.  Vera  of  the  mouutunous  district  in  the  S.,  eitending 
from  the  eea-coast  to  a  considei'able  distance  inland.  As  the  chains 
run  generally  In  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  no  riiers  of  any  im- 
portance reach  the  eea.  The  valleys  and  plains  in  the  latter  district  are 
described  as  fertile,  and  the  mountains  themselves  yield  various  mine- 
ral productions.  The  capital  waa  Darmina,  in  the  interior,  still  exist- 
ing under  the  name  of  Kiraian.  Hannitaa,  on  the  Bea-coaet,  was  a 
place  of  considerable  trade. 

2.  Parthia  waa  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hyrcania;  on  the  W.  by 
Hadia  I  on  the  S.  by  Psreis  and  Carmania;  and  on  the  £.  by  Aria  and 
JJningiana.  It  thus  eoniprehended  the  southern  pai-t  of  Khordean. 
nearly  the  whole  of  EohMaii,  and  a  portion  of  the  great  S-iil  Detert. 
It  was  inclosed  on  the  N.  and  S.W.  by  mountainEi,  viz.  Uhtltu,  El- 
bnrz,  and  Hatdoriuni  in  the  former  direction,  and  Pamehoathrtu  in  the 
lr'.tt<3t  'y  and  on  other  aides  by  a  vast  desert.  The  Parthians  were  un- 
doubtedly  an  Arian  race ;  the  name  appears  in  the  Sanscrit  language 
under  the  form  Fdrada.  They  were  pi^icularly  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  the  skill  with  which  they  discharged  their  arrows  ^  as  they 
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retraatod.  Then  vere  few  towoa  of  anj  importanoe.  Ilttatimirt'lOi, 
on«  of  tha  capitals  of  the  ArBacidffi,  stood  fiomawhat  eastward  of  tbo 
CaBpinn  OateB,  probably  naar  JaA  Jirm,  where  aD  Dpening  nortliwardi 
eiiiita  between  Labutaa  and  Maador&iiiia.  It  owed  its  Qreek  name  pro- 
bably to  SeleucuB.  ApMUia,  eumamed  Bliagiana,  in  the  weatem  pu-t 
of  the  country,  was  buitt  by  the  Qreeks  after  the  Macodoaian  conqneet. 
Tint  stood  near  the  chain  of  Labutaa,  probably  at  Damaghan. 

Parthia  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  aovereignty  from  B.C,  350, 
when  Anacee  threw  off  the  Buprsmacy  of  the  Seleucide,  until  a.D.  226, 
when  the  SaBaanian  dynasty  rate  to  power.  After  the  decay  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  empire  Parthia  became  the  dominant  Htate  in  weatem 
Alia,  with  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  for  its  capital,  and  it  offered  a  stout 
and  protracted  reaistance  to  the  arma  of  Home.  The  Farthians  defeated 
CraeauB,  B.C.  53,  and  were  defeated  by  Caasiui,  B.C.  51.  The  surrender 
of  the  atandarda,  taken  on  the  former  occasion,  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
Phraatea,  B.C.  20,  is  referred  to  by  Horace  in  more  than  one  paaaage 
odulato^  of  Auguatua.* 

3.  AriK  was  bounded  on  the  y,  by  the  Sariphi  Hontes,  separating  it 
from  Hai^iena;  on  the  E.  by  Bagbua  Mons.  the  Ohor  range;  on  the  S. 
by  Garmania;  and  on  the  W.  by  Parthia.  It  embraces  tha  eastern  por- 
tion of  KAordtan  and  the  western  portion  of  Afghaftiatdn,  It  ia  watered 
by  tha  river  Artu*,  ^er>  Itud,  which  risea  in  Foropamisus,  and  runs 
towards  the  N.W.,  where  it  is  abaorbed  in  the  sands.  The  volley  of 
the  fferi  JIud,  and  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  province  wereveiy 
fertile.  The  only  large  town  was  Alia,  tha  capital,  on  the  river  Ariua, 
built,  or  more  probably  enlarged,  by  Alexander  the  Qreat,  under  the 
name  of  Alexmdfl*  Anon,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  Serai. 
Not  improbably  the  same  place  ia  deacribed  under  the  name  of  ArU- 

4.  Paropamtrtdw  ia  the  oolleotive 

ing  the  southern  spurs  of  Paropanitoua  ^m  the  upper  oc _    ._. 

Etymandrus,  Helnmad,  to  the  Indus,  or  in  other  words  the  provinoe 
of  GabvlitUn  with  the  northern  part  of  Afgluoiitliin.  Their  district  was 
throughout  rugged,  but  well  watered,  and  poasessing  some  fine  fertile 
valleyi.  Tha  rivers  were  the  CoiOiM  or  Co^WO,  CohiJ,  which  flows 
eastward  into  the  Indus,  receiving  in  its  course  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Cho««,  Kamah,  otherwise  called  the  Choypa*  and  ZrupU;  and  tha 
GimMU,  probably  the  Laadye,  bat  sometimes  r^rded  as  idontiod 
with  the  SiLMtMi  which  Bows  intt>  the  Choes.    The  chief  town  mi 


Nea  patituT  Scjtlui, 

Fartbnm  dloen.  Hob.  Ci>r|L  1.  IB,  10 

Tela  Fngatis  equl,  et  braccatt  mllitiB  arciu. 
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HHiOam  poR,  at  fantabrica  bella  tnliad 

Bub  daee,  qui  tempUs  Puthonun  sLgna  nSglt. 
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Oabim  or  OrtOI^UM,  the  oapital  of  the  Cabolitte  (otherwise  called  Bo- 
litaa),  on  the  site  of  the  madHim  Cabul.  Vises  naa  probabl;  auolher 
nuns  for  the  some  place  imposed  bj  Alexander.  Osoiica  ie  supposed 
to  repra9«nt  the  modem  Qhuznee,  Cabal  was  the  seat  of  ao  Indo- 
Soythian  df  naat;  wbioh  established  itself  after  the  bll  of  the  Bactrian 
empire,     Ite  fiourishing  period  appears  to  have  beea  about  A-D.  IDO. 

5.  AiachouBi  W4S  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pnropamisadie ;  on  the 
E.  by  the  Indus;  on  the  S.  by  Gedrosla;  aad  on  the  W.  by  DrangiaiiiL 
It  eiabracad  the  modem  Karidrthar  vdth  parts  of  the  adjacent  pro< 
vincea.  The  country  derived  its  name  from  the  riTor  AraohiStni,  pro- 
bably the  Arkand-ab,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  EtymondruB.  Tlie 
eaatem  part  of  this  district  is  covered  with  the  apura  and  aecondiiry 
l-aoges  of  the  Saliman  Mountains-the  ancient  PaiySU  Montei.  The 
site  of  the  old  capital,  Cophin,  also  named  Arackitas,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  determined:  it  may  have  been  at  Ulan  Sobat,  S.B.  of 
KandohaT.  A  later  capital  was  named  Alezasdris  after  Aleiander  the 
Great,  but  not  foimded  by  bim ;  its  position  ie  wholly  unknown,  - 

(>.  SraiLgiuLa  was  hounded  on  the  N.  by  Aria;  on  the  E.  by  Ara- 
chosia;  on  the  S.  by  Qedrosia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmania.  It  answers 
to  the  modem  Seistan.  The  eastern  part  of  it  is  mountainous :  the 
western  partakes  of  the  chai-acter  of  the  Carmanian  ptain.  It  ia  watered 
by  the  Erymaatlliu  or  Srymondnu,  Sdinund,  which  rises  in  tbe  lower 
ranges  of  Paropamisus  and  flows  towards  tbe  S.W,  into  the  AriaLMnfl, 
Zarah.  A  second  river,  the  PlwjnaoStia,  Perrah-Rid,  flows  from  the 
N-  into  tbe  same  lake,  llie  inhabitants  were  named  either  Drangn;, 
Sarangie,  Daraudte,  or  Zsrangse.  The  apt>el]atiDn  proliably  means 
"  ancient, "  and  points  to  this  as  the  country  in  which  the  Arian  race 
Grat  established  themseliea.  The  capital,  Proplithatia,  stood  N.  of 
Lake  Aria,  probably  at  a  place  where  ruins  hare  been  diacoTered  between 
the  modem  towns  of  DuaAttJf  and  Farroh. 

7.  Gledroila  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Drangiana  and  Arachosia;  on 
the  E.  by  the  Indus;  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  on  the  W. 
by  Carmania.  It  occupies  about  t)ie  same  space  as  Bdoochisldn  and 
Uekraii.  The  northern  part  is  mountainous,  a  considerable  range 
named  Baatii  Mtmtoi,  Waihdli,  intersootinR  tbe  country  throughout  its 
whole  length :  another  range,  Aiblti  KoiitM,  Hida,  skirts  tbe  eastern 
frontier,  running  parallel  to  the  Indus:  the  Persici  Montea,  on  the 
border  of  Carmania,  have  been  already  noticsd.  The  rivers  are  unim- 
portant, and  in  many  cases  are  confined  to  tbe  interior.  Tbe  largest  is 
the  Arabia,  FuraBy,  which  joins  the  Indian  Sea  at  tbe  point  where  it 
turns  southwards.  Gedrosia  euffei's  from  eicossive  heat  and  drought, 
and  is  hence  for  the  most  part  un&uitful.  Its  most  remarkable  pro- 
duotiona  were  myrrh,  spikenard,  and  palms.  The  inhabitants  of  Uie 
coast  appear  to  have  lived  very  wretchedly,  in  huts  of  sheUs,  roofed 
over  with  flsh-bones,  and  subsisting  wholly  on  fish.  They  were  an 
Arian  race,  and  were  divided  into  various  tribes.  Along  the  southern 
ooaat  were  two  tribes  of  Indian  extraotion,  tbe  AraUts,  who  lived 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Arabia,  and  the  Orltte,  t«  the  westward  of 
the  latter  river.  Tbe  principal  towns  were  Bhambaeia,  not  far  from 
the  coaat,  periiaps  at  HaiT  ;  Onm,  Unnara,  founded  by  Nearrbus  at 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Tomerus;  Omana,  a  considerable  port  on  the  west- 
am  port  of  the  coast ;  and  Pnra,  in  the  interior,  p«haps  at  Banpvr; 
the  nftne  is  on  appellative  for  a  "  town." 

f8.   T.  Iwt  NoBTHBEtK  PsoTiNcea.  —  It  remaiufi  for  us  to 
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describe  the  northern  provincw  of  the  Persian  empire — Hyrcania, 
Mai^iana,  Bactriana,  and  Sogdiana, 

1.  HTToanis  Uy  along  tint  louth-eaBMm  shore  of  the  Caspiui  Sea, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Uedia,  from  which  it  was  >ep&rat«d  by  Mona 
Cor5nus  and  tha  river  Charindae;  on  the  E.  by  Margiana;  end  on  the 
S.  by  Parthia,  the  range  of  LAbutaa  intervening.  .  It  comprehended 
the  eastera  part  of  Matanderan^  and  the  district  of  Astrabad.  Witb 
the  exception  of  a  aarrow  atrip  of  coQat,  it  ie  throughout  nkountajnous 
and  savage,  and  infested  with  wild  beaata;'  this  fealure  ia  eipreaaed  in 
its  ancient  name,  Uyroania,  or  VehTkdaa,  "the  land  of  wolves."  which 
oorreaponds  in  aenaa  to  the  modem  Persian  name  Gouigan.  ITie  chief 
river  waa  the  Samiiu.  or  Atrek,  in  the  eaatem  part  of  the  country. 
Tho  Hyrcaniaus  were  an  Arian  race,  Tlieir  chief  town  was  named 
Carta  or  Zadraoarta,  perl^npe  the  same  as  Ti^,  in  the  W, 

:;,  Margi&na  wu  an  eitensive  dietriot,  lying  between  the  Oxus  on 
the  N.  ;uid  the  Sarlphi  Montea  on  the  S. ;  on  tha  £.  it  was  contiguous 
t'l  Baclria,  and  on  the  W.  to  Hyrcania.  It  includes  portions  of  Kho- 
rdsan.  Balk,  and  Taroomaaia.  It  containa  tracta  of  great  fertility, 
wherever  water  ia  attainable ;  elsewhere  it  ia  barren.  The  only  river  ia 
the  Kaigm,  Maygh-ab,  which  rises  in  the  SaHplii  Montea,  and  flaws  to- 
vrards  the  N,W.;  formerly  it  joined  the  Oius,  but  it  now  lusee  iiaelf 
in  the  sands.  The  iuhabitante  were  a  Scytbian  reoe,  the  principal 
tribe  being  the  MMM^t«.  The  capital  Antioehla  llargUn*,  occu- 
pied the  same  site  aa  the  modern  Merv  on  the  Margus ;  it  ia  aaid  to 
have  been  founded  by  AJeiander,  and  to  have  bean  restored  by 
Antiocbus  Soter. 

3.  BaotriAior  BHtnaiia,waa  bounded  on  the  N:  and  tf.E.  by  the  Ozua, 
separating  it  from  Sogdiana;  on  the  3.E.  and  S.  by  ParoparaisuB,  and  on 
theW.  by  the  deeert  of  Margiana.  It  answers  both  in  naJne  and  poeE> 
tion  to  the  modem  Balk*  but  included  alan  the  eastern  pnivincea  of 
Badakahan  and  Kvndia.  The  country  ia  generally  mountainous,  oflbets 
from  ParopamisuB  covering  the  eaatem  and  southem  portions,  and 
closely  besetting  the  upper  valley  of  the  Oius.  Tha  valleys  which 
interveae  are  fertile;'  ooeaaiooally  ateppea  and  sandy  tracts  ocour.    The 

I  Hyrtanmioe  admaronl  ulim  Ugies. — Vino.  £it.  li.  S67. 

Canli  HyrfSHW  ds  lemine.  Lvcket.  iii.  TtO. 

*  Tbe  Zend  fOrm  ot  Ihe  nune,  Bakhdhi,  mppliea  U»  uumeotlag  link  betvecn  tbc 


Scd  Deque  Medorum,  illTie  diti»iiiia,  lerra. 
Nee  poloter  Gaines,  alque  auio  turbidm  Hen 
Laudibua  Italiis  certenC:  nan  Butn.  neqae  I 
Totaque  thnrUerli  FuDbala  plligoia  BRnia.— 1 
Hino  ope  liuterica  varilaqus  AntOBiui  aimin 

jCgyptum  Tlrtique  Oilentiis  et  vUdu  tecntn 
Bactra  vebit.  1 

In  the  tollowina   pansage  Bacira  appears  to  be  i 
ruth  la— 
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chief  rivHT  is  tht>  Oxu  on  its  nortbera  border,  whi;,li  hfts  been  already 
deecribad,  and  which  received  seveifJ  tribat&ri«s  in  BactriB-^the  Bbd- 
tnu  or  Sargldiu,  BaOc,  on  which  tbii  capital  stood,  with  ita  tributMjr 
tilt  Artimli,  Dakaih,—iiii>  DftrgomaaM,  Goree,  bigher  up— and  the 
ZaiiUfdi,  which  must  be  the  aaine  as  the  BactriU,  if  the  towns  BaotrH 
and  Zariaspa  are  to  be  considered  as  identical. 

The  Bactrians  were  an  Arian  ra<;e.  difiering  but  little  from  the 
Peruana  in  langu^e,  and  nsiiig  very  nearly  the  same  equipment  as  the 
Medea.  The  names  of  some  of  the  tiibea  areevidently  of  Indian  origin, 
the  Khonmri,  for  ioatanoe,  representing  the  modem  Kumdra*.  the 
Tokhari,  the  Tkakan,  and  the  Vafnj,  the  word  Farno,  "a  caste." 
The  capital,  BaotrK  or  Zaiiaipa,  was  situated  en  the  river  Bactrus,  on 
the  Bite  of  the  present  capital  BoK.'.the  town  lajs  claim  to  the  ver; 
highest  antiquity,  and  is  to  this  day  described  aa  "  the  mother  of 
cities  -"  it  has  in  all  ^es  been  a  great  commeicial  entrepot  for  the  mer- 
chondjae  of  eastern  Asia ;  Alexander  visited  it  in  the  winter  of  B.C. 
S28-7.  The  couqueror  erected  a  city,  Alexandria,  in  this  pi-ovince, 
probably  at  Senium,  E.  olBactra.  Srepia  or  Dnpa&oa,  was  probably 
at  Tnderib,  in  the  N.E.  of  the  province. 

Bactriana  occupiea  a  Tery  conapicuoua  place  both  in  the  mythical  and 
historical  annals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  visited  by  Bacchus,  according 
to  Euripides  {Banch.  15),  and  conquered  by  Ninus  with  the  aid  of  Se- 
miramis,  according  to  Cteaias.  The  Bactrians  aided  in  the  desti-ucCion 
of  Nineveh,  and  for  a  while  resisted  the  arms  of  CyTui.  Bactria  formed 
the  12th  satrapy  of  Darius,  and  remuned  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Persian  empire  until  its  overthrow  by  Alexander.  It  was  placed  under 
atr^is  by  the  coCqueror,  and  after  his  death  fell  to  the  Seleucids. 
InthereignofAatiochusIl.,  Tboodotus  throw  off  the  Syrian  yoke,  and 
established  an  iodapeudent  sovereignty  (b.c.  250).  One  of  his  auc- 
ceasors,  Eucratidee,  about  b.o.  181,  extended  his  sway  over  the  western 
part  of  India,  and  another,  named  Menander,  advanced  his  frontier  to 
the  Ganges.  The  power  of  this  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Scythian  tribes,  probably  about  B.C.  100.  It  ultimately 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Sassanian  empire, 

4.  BOK^ana  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Jaiartes,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  OiUB ;  eastward  it  waa  limited  by  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
which  under  the  name  Comedarum  Montes,  Pamir,  tuus  northwarda 
&om  Paropamisua  ;  westward  it  stretched  away  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
It  embraced  BMiara  and  the  greater  part  of  Turtedan,  The  eaatem 
part  of  this  provinoe  ia  mountainous,  a  oonsiderable  range  of  mountains 
named  Oxii  Uontes,  Ak-lagk,  penetrating  westward  between  the  upper 
courses  of  the  OiuB  andJaxartes;  white  another,  the  Sagdil  Hontes. 
Eara-toj/li,  emanated  from  the  central  range  more  towards  the  S.  The 
only  important  rivers  are  those  which  have  been  noticed  as  forming 
the  northern  and  southern  boundaries ;  of  the  tributary  streams  which 
joined  them  wa  need  only  notice  the  FolTttmitO*,  "the  very  precious" 
river,  as  the  Qreek  historians  rendered  the  indigenous  name,  Sogd, 
which  waters  the  far-femed  valley  of  Satnaraaid  ;  the  modem  name  of 
the  stream  Zar-afahan,  means  "  gold-scattering,"  and  contuns  a  similal 
allusion  to  the  fertility  which  it  apreada  about  its  buika.  It  ends  in 
L.  Dmgii,  near  Karahmi,  which  probably  represente  the  ancient  Oiia 
Palus. 

The  Sogdians  were  atUed  in  race  to  their  neighbouia  the  Bactrians; 
many  of  the  names  of  the  tribes  point  to  a  connexion  with  India. 
These  are  for  the_mo»t  part  devoid  of  interest;   we  may,  however. 
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notice  tlie  ChOTUDlil  ne  repretreating  the  mcniem  Shariim,  or  the  dewrt 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  towns  of  importance 
were  -  KMmOtnd*,  8amaTcaBd,-on  the  PoljtimBtuB,  which  has  been  in 
all  a,[eB  b  sreat  commercial  eotrapOt ;  CyrewsUls  or  CTTOpilli*,  on  the 
Jaiartea,  deriving  its  name  from  the  tradition  that  it  waa  the  eitremo 
'limit  of  Cynie'a  empire  ;  AlMsndna  Ultiink,  alao  on  Uie  Jaiartes,  either 
at  or  near  Khojend,  its  name  implying  that  it  was  the  farthest  town 
planted  b;  Alexander  in  that  direction  :  Alexandria  Oxlana,  probably 
situated  at  Kurthee,  S.  of  Bamareand,  where  is  a  fertile  oasis  ;  and 
MbMltK,  probably  representing  the  modem  Bokhara. 

§  9.  The  couQtrieB,  which  we  have  juat  deecribed  aa  the  northern 
and  eaatem  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  derise  a  special  in- 
terest from  the  roilitaiy  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whirfi 
gave  occasion  to  the  only  satisfactory  account  of  them  that  has  reached 
lis.  We  therefore  append  a  brief  review  of  that  eipeditton  in  an 
far  as  its  geographical  details  are  concerned,  commencing  with  the 
departure  of  Alexander  from  Siisa. 

The  EitptdUim  0} 
Aaiatic  expedition,  11  . 

early  course  lay  along  the  N.  coast  of  the  ..^Igiean  Sea  by  the  towna  of 
Ampbipolia,  Abdera,  and  Maronea :  be  reached  the  ehoree  of  the  Hel- 
lespont at  Sestus,  and,  while  his  army  creased  directly  to  Abydos,  ha 
himeelf  went  to  ElieuB,  and  crossed  to  the  harbour  of  the  Achsans,  the 
old  landing-pUce  of  Ilium.  Having  visited  the  meat  interesting  spola 
connected  with  the  history  of  Troy,  he  rejoined  his  army,  and  advanced 
along  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  by  Peroota  and  Priapus  to  the 
river  Qranicus,  where  his  first  great  victory  over  the  Persians  was 
gained.  IVom  the  banks  of  the  Qranicus  be  turned  southwards  through 
the  interior  of  Myela  and  Lydia  to  Sardis,  and  thence  to  Epbasus,  both 
of  which  surrendered  to  him  without  a  contest.  Miletus  was  the  next 
important  point,  and  here  he  met  with  determined  but  ineffectual 
resistance.  Tbence  be  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Halicamaesus,  which 
detained  him  fur  a  considerable  time.  Having  reached  the  S,  angle  of 
Asia  Minor,  he  turned  eastward,  and  entered  Lycia,  following  the  tine 
of  coast  by  Telmissus  and  Pinara  to  Patara,  and  thence  crossing  to 
Phaselie.  In  advancing  along  the  coast  N.  of  Phaselis,  he  traversed 
with  difficulty  the  dangerous  pass  at  the  foot  of  Mount  CliDUkx,  and 
reached  Perge  in  Famphylia,  whence  he  advanced  to  Side  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  to  Syllium,  a  place  of  uncertain  position  between  Side  uid 
Aapendus.  He  returned  to  Perge,  and  struck  northwards  through  the 
denies  it  Taurus  by  SagolaiiSuB  to  CelEens;  in  Phrygia,  and  thence  acroea 
the  plains  of  that  province  to  Qordium  in  Bithynio,  which  he  reaohed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  .)33.  He  halted  there  for  dome  two  or 
three  months,  and  resumed  bis  course  in  an  E.  direction  as  far  as 
Ancyra,  and  then  S.  across  Ci^padocia  to  the  Cihdan  Qates  of  Tauma, 
which  dangerous  paas  be  traversed  without  molestation,  and  deecended 
on  the  S.  side  of  Taurus  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Cilicia.  At  Tarsus  he 
halted  for  some  time,  and  made  an  eicunion  thence  to  Anchialus  and 
Soli  in  the  W.  of  Cihcia.  Resuming  hia  course  from  Tarsus  in  a  S.  K. 
direction,  be  crossed  the  Alelan  plun  to  Hallua  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pynunus,  and  then  followed  the  line  of  coast  to  Isau^  and  through 
the  gates  of  Cilicia   and  Syria  to  Myrisndrua  in  Syria.    Keaatim* 
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Dariua  wm  croiNog  ths  Amanian  nogs  by  tha  Dorthem  pasa  which 
deBcemlB  iato  Cili^  new  Iihuh.  Ateionder  therefore  retnced  bia 
■teps,  and  met  the  BUem;  on  ths  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  where  he  sgain 
triumphed  Id  the  important  battle  of  Inua,  FToni  this  poiut  juex^ 
Huder  hastened  Bouthwards  through  Syria  to  Phcenida,  the  chief  townu 
;{  which  (Marathna,  Byblus,  Sidon)  Burrendeced,  with  the  eiceptjon 
of  Tyre,  which  aostUDed  a  eiege  of  seven  inontha.  Thence  (in  332)  be 
followed  the  coaat  southwards,  and  met  with  no  further  obstacle  until 
be  reached  Oaza>  which  held  out  against  him  for  two  months.  In 
aeven  davs  he  croaaed  from  G-aza  tu  Peluaium  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt : 
he  ascended  the  exstem  branch  of  the  Nile  to  Memphis,  and  descended 
by  the  western  branch  to  Canopna.  After  the  fuimdabion  of  Alex- 
andria, be  made  bia  famous  expedition  to  the  cmcle  of  Jupiter  Ammoii, 
reaching  it  by  way  of  Panetonimn  on  the  Hediterranean  coast,  and 
returning  to  Hemphia  acroaa  the  desert.  In  HZ  L  he  retraced  his  stepe 
to  Phouucia,  and  struck  across  fima  Tyre  to  Thapeacna  on  the  Eu- 
pltrntes.  Having  crossed  that  river,  he  took  a  northerly  route  under 
the  root*  of  Hanus  to  the  Tigria  at  Xineveh,  and  again  succeeding  in 
the  psaaage  of  the  river,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  hosts  of  Darius  on  tha 

Elain  of  Oaogamela.  A  dedded  victory  awaited  him,  the  fruits  of  which 
e  reaped  in  the  surrender  of  Babj^Ion  and  Susa,  which  ho  risitfld  in 
succesaion,  remaininn  a  short  time  in  each.  Leaving  Susa,  he  struck 
across  the  mountainous  region  that  separates  Susiana  from  Persia, 
defeating  the  Uiions  at  the  deSle  that  commands  the  western,  and  the 
Persians  iit  that  which  oommands  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  "  Porsimi 
Gatea,"  and  reached  Persopolia.  In  .iSO  he  went  in  purauit  of  Darius 
to  Ecbatana  (Hamadun),  and  Rhagai,  and  passed  through  the  Caspian 
dates  to  HBOtttompyluH  (near  JoA  Jirm).  The  lofty  range  of  EBure 
was  surmounted  in  the  mvauon  of  Hyi'cama  on  the  bOTdeni  of  tba 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  forest  haunts  of  the  Mardians  on  the  confines  of 
Ghitan  and  Jiranuuleran  were  scoured  ;  Zadracarta  [Sari)  witnessed  the 
triumphal  entiT  of  the  conqueror.  Pram  Hyrcania  Alexander  pra 
ceeded  to  Parthia,  rounding  the  ridge  of  Elhun  at  its  eastern  eitre- 
mity,  and  readied  Sosia  (near  ISeAed) ;  Aria  yielded,  and  he  started 
for  Bactria  ;  but  he  was  summoned  to  ArtACoana  in  consequenca  of  ■ 
revolt,  and  passing  through  the  plain  of  the  Arius  (Heri-Hd),  decided 
on  founding  the  city  of  Alexandra  Ariorum,  which  still  sorri'veB  under 
the  name  Herat.  The  next  point  vres  Prophthasia  (near  Furrah),  the 
capital  of  Drangiaua,  In  '&2S  Alexander  parsed  up  the  valley  of  the 
Etymaader  into  ArocbosLa,  where  he  founded  another  Alexandria, 
now  CatidaliaT.  The  range  of  Paropamisus  intervened  between  this 
and  Bactria  :  at  the  southera  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Bamiaii,  about 
.'>!)  miles  north-west  of  Cahul,  another  Alexandria,  sumamed  "ad  Caa- 
casum,"  waa  founded.  Surmounting  the  lofty  barrier,  he  descended 
by  Drapsaca  and  Aomus  to  Bactra.  Balk,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oius. 
He  crossed  the  Oius,  probably  at  KHif,  and  traversed  the  desert  north 
of  that  river  to  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Polytimetus,  Eoha,  and  the 
town  of  Maracanda,  Samarcandi  thence  on  to  Jaiartaa.  the  farthest 
litnits  of  the  known  world,  where  another  Alexandria,  surnamed 
"  Ultima,"  was  plants,  probably  on  the  site  of  Khi^md,  He  crossed 
the  Jaiartes  to  attack  the  Scythians,  and  received  homage,  not  only 
from  them,  hut  from  the  distant  Sbcib.  The  disaster  othis  general, 
Pbamuchea,  recalled  him  to  Maracanda,  and  led  him  in  purauit  of  the 
enemy  down  the  valley  of  the  Oxua  to  tba  edge  of  tlie  deaert  of  Khiai. 
He  returned  by  the  course  of  the  Polytimetus,  and  passed  the  wintsf 
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of  329  at  Bttctra.  The  visit  of  PhflrasmaneB,  king  of  the  Ctoraa- 
tnitLDS,  gaTO  him  au  opportunitj  of  acquiring  eome  infomiatioii  relative 
to  the  eiteoeive  Bteppe  about  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Id  'J'iS  Alexander  re- 
entered Sogdiaoa,  and  achieved  the  capture  of  a  etroughold  named  the 
"  Sogdian  Rock,"  probably  near  the  paM  of  Derbead,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Maracanda.  He  next  vlait«d  the  district  of  Xeoippa,  about 
10  miles  N.  of  Bokhara,  and  retiirned  to  niuter  at  Nautaca.  In  327 
Alexander  invaded  ParEetacene,  somewhere  eastward  of  Bactria,  and 
took  the  stronghold  of  Chorienee.  He  returned  to  Baotra,  whence  he 
started  for  bia  Indian  campaign.  Having  crossed  ParopamisuB,  he 
descended  the  course  of  the  Cophen,  Cooul,  by  Nictea,  probably  the 
same  as  Ortospana  or  Cabora  (the  modem  Oabul),  to  its  junction  with 
the  Choes,  also  called  Choaspes  and  Evaspla  (the  modem  Kamah), 
where  he  turned  off  into  the  mountain  district  intervening  between 
the  Cabul  and  the  Indue  :  the  tiver  Ourteue  in  tiiat  district  ie  probably 
the  Lundi/e,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Choes;  the  towns  Qorydala 
and  Arigicum  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  ne.v  the 
sources  of  these  streams  ;  descending  the  Oura^us  he  seized  Massagn 
and  the  strongholds  Ora  and  Bazira,  between  the  Qurceus  and  Indus  ; 
he  returned  to  the  CopheQ  at  Feiicela,  a  place  not  far  westward  of 
the  junction  of  the  Copiien  and  Indus— descended  the  stream  to  Em- 
bolima — followed  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  for  a  short  dietaace 
to  attack  the  stronghold  of  Aornua,  and  baring  captured  it,  onwards  - 
to  Djrta,  probably  at  the  point  where  the  Indus  forces  its  passage 
through  the  Hindoo  Kooah,  whence  he  returned  to  the  junction  of 
the  Cophen.  In  326  be  crossed  the  Indus  at  this  point  and  advanced 
into  the  Punjab  by  Tajdla  (the  ruins  of  which  still  eust  at  Xaniltyala) 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hydakpea,  Jdum,  one  of  the  five  livers  of  the 
district ;  the  spot  at  which  he  crosaad  that  river,  as  well  as  the  sites  of 
tJie  towns  Nic£Ba  and  Bucepbala,  which  were  built  to  commemorate, 
the  former  his  victory  over  Feme,  the  latter  his  passage  of  the  river. 
cannot  be  identified.  Proceeding  eastward,  he  reached  the  Aoeaines, 
Chsnab,  and  the  Hydraotes,  Bavee,  which  he  creased  to  Sangala,  the 
modem  LaJtora.  Frooeeding  still  eastward,  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  ^rpbasis,  Oharra,  below  the  junction  of  the  Heeudrus.  SutU^. 
This  formed  the  eastern  lin:ut  of  Ins  disooveries.  He  returned  to  the 
Hydaspsa,  where  a  fleet  had  been  prepared  for  his  army,  and  dropped 
down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Acesines,  turning  aside  to 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  the  Malli,  jlfoojfan— then  down  the  Aeeainea 
to  ita  junction  with  the  Indus,  at  which  point  he  built  an  Alexandria, 
probably  at  JTiUun— and  then  down  the  hidus  to  Pattjila  at  the  head 
of  the  Delta.  In  3'26  be  separated  from  liia  fleet,  sending  Neacchua 
to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris, 
while  ha  hunself  took  a  land  route  through  Oedrosia  and  Canuania. 
His  intentJOQ  hod  been  to  follow  the  line  of  coast,  but  Bnding  this 
impracticable  frota  the  excessive  heat  and  sterility  of  that  district.  h( 
stnick  into  the  interior,  and  passing  by  Fura,  protiably  Sunpur,  hi 
reached  the  frontier  of  Carmania,  his  army  having  endured  terrible 
aufTorinpi  in  the  passage  across  the  Gedrosian  desert.  His  route  through 
Carmania  and  Persia  was  comparatively  easy  ;  passing  through  Pasiij-- 
gadte  and  Poraepolis  in  the  latter  province,  he  finally  gained  Susa.  The 
voyage  of  Neafohus  was  successfnl,  but  presents  few  topics  of  interest 
to  us ;  he  followed  the  coast  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Qulf.  put 
in  near  the  mouth  of  the  AriftmiB,  Ibrahim,  a  little  eastward  of  the  isle 
of  Ormut,  and  thence  resumed  his  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 
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5  10.  IndtB  was  e,  Urm  used  eomewlmt  indefinitely  for  tba 

country  lying  esstw&id  of  the  river  Indus.  Donu  to  the  time  of 
Alexander,  it  was  confiaed  to  the  districts  immediately  adjacent  to 
that  river ;  imder  the  Seleucidse,  it  wae  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges ;  in  I'tolomy'fl  geography,  it  comprehenda  all  the  conn- 
triea  between  the  Indus  and  tlie  Eaatem  Ocean,  which  were  grouped 
into  two  great  diviaiona,  India  intra  Gaogem,  and  India  eitra  Gan- 
gem.  The  details  of  the  gec^raphy  ol  these  vast  r^ona  aae  for  the 
most  part  devoid  of  interest  to  the  classical  student ;  hut  they  have 
their  dpecial  intantat  both  for  those  who  are  aequaiicted  with  Indian 
topography,  and  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  geography  and 
commerce.  It  would  be  out  of  our  province  to  go  into  the  former 
subject,  and  therefore  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  sketch, 
with  some  particuiacs  aa  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

(1.)  la  addition  to  the  more  important  physical  Featurea  already 
Qoticad,'  we  may  further  adduce  the  following  aa  being  known  to  the 
ancient  geographers:  (l.)  ifouniaiiu— Bettigo  (the  Okati),  and  Vindioa 
(ViadAya).  {'l.)  i'romOTilorws— Coniarift  {Comorin),  Cory  or"  Calligi- 
cum,  opposite  Mamiaeram  and  Ceijhn,  Prom.  Aurste  CheiaoueBi  the 
southern  termination  of  the  Sinus  Sabaricuai  Ualsei  Colon,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Golden  Fsninaula;  and  From,  Maguuiu,  the  western 
limit  of  the  Sin.  Hagnug.  (3.|  Qtilfg  and  Bays— 3.  Canthi  (G.  <4 
Ouleh),  S.  Barygannus  {O.  ofCambay),  8.  Colcbicua  IB.  of  Mttuaar), 
and  S.  Argaricaa,  oppoaita  Taprobane  (probably  Palfc'«  Bay),  (4). 
Biven — Naroadua  (Nerbudda),  ^anaguna  (Ti^y),  along  the  ahorea  of 
the  Indian  Ocean;  along  the  W.  aide  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Chabaris 
(Caveri),  Tyndis  (Kietna],  MBeeolua  {Godavery),  Dosbtod  (JKaftonodi)- 
and  Adunaa  (fruAmtni). 

(2.)  The  piincipal  itates  on  the  coast  from  W.  to  E.  were — Fat- 
taleoe  {Loaer  Sonde),  with  its  capital  Pattala  ( Taita) ;  Synstrene, 
W.  of  the  (?.  of  Cambay;  Larice,  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the 
Nvrhndda  to  the  G.  of  Camhay,  with  Ozena  Ifiujein)  as  its  capital ; 
farther  S.,  Ariaca,  with  Uippocura  {Hydrahad) ;  Dachinabades  (Dec- 
con)  ;  Limjrica,  near  JUongoIore,  with  Carura  {Cuimiator^  for  its 
capital;  Cottiara  {Cochin)  Mid  Comaria,  at  the  end  of  the  peninaula ; 
Pandionia  Begnum,  on  the  8.E.  coast  with  Hodura  {MtUhnra)  for  its 
capitnt ;  then  in  order  up  the  eastern  coast,  the  Arrami  with  MaUnga 
atadrai) ;  Mteaolia,  in  the  part  of  the  ooaat  now  called  Circart;  tie 
CaJingx  ;  and  the  Qongaridffi,'  with.Qange  (somewhere  near  Caleuila) 
for  their  capital.  In  the  interior,  conmiencing  from  the  W.,  araceof 
SoythianH  oGoupied  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  an  extensive  diatriot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  comprising  the  modem  Seittde  and  Punjab ;  Cas- 
phia  (CoiAmir),  lay  more  to  the  N. ;  the  Caspirfei  between  the  Hyphasie 
and  the  Jomanes  ;  on  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  the  Oangani;  the 
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Mtndiilffl  with  the  town  Palimbothia  (Pofna)  ;  nnd  the  Harundn,  thimoi 
to  CoI>™/(a. 

(3.)  The  chief  commarcial  towns  ware— along  tha  weatern  coast  of 
HindoBtan,  Fattala  {Talla),  Borjgoza  {Baroek^,  Colliene  (QaOian), 
Huziria  (MaaajXon),  and  Nelkjnda  {Ndieeram) ;  while  there  were 
three  princip^  amporitt  for  merohandize^Ojana  'Owein),  the  chief 
mart  of  foreign  commerce,  and  for  the  tranHmlBBion  of  goods  to  Barj- 
gBZa,  Tagant  (probably  Deoghir  in  tha  Deccart),  and  Flithazia  (PuZIo- 
nah  on  the  Oodavery).  Along  the  Kegio  Paralia,  and  on  the  (hro- 
mtmdel  coaat  were  sevBral  important  ports  ;  in  the  kingdom  of  Pandion, 
were  eit^neive  pearl -fiflheriea.  Further  to  the  N.  were — JtaaoUa  (Mil' 
Hlwatani),  famoua  for  ita  cotton  goods  ;  and  Grange,  near  the  month 
of  tha  Gangea,  a  mart  for  mualin,  betel,  pearls,  &c, 

(4.)  The  productionB  of  lodia  best  known  to  the  Romans  were  its 
iTory,  its  gold  and  genm,*  ita  frankinoense,'  and  ita  ebonj,' 

S  11.  The  important  island  of  TsproUnSi  Otherwise  called  Stdlce, 
Ceylon,  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  connexion  witi  the  history 
of  gec^taphy.  It  was  well  known  to  the  oncienjs  from  its  com- 
mercial importance*  According  to  Ftiuy  it  contained  no  less  than 
500  towns,  the  chief  of  which  was  named  Falanmiuidnm,  probahly 
the  same  as  is  elsewhere  called  Anurogrammon,  which  remained 
the  capital  from  b.c.  267  to  a.d.  769.  The  island  is  but  Mldom 
allndcd  b)  in  classical  literature.' 

I  12.  The  Binn  occupied  a  district  of  undefined  Umits  to  the 
N.E.  of  India  citra  Gangem,  stretching  to  Serioa  in  the  N.  It 
probably  included  the  modem  districts  of  Tonqiiin,  Cochin-China, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  China.  This  district  is  first  described 
by  Ptolemy,  who  evidently  bad  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
it.  The  Uiwiifl  of  most  importance  were — Thina.  either  Nankin, 
or  Thsin  in  tlie  province  of  Schemi ;  and  Csttigani,  perhaps  Canton. 

S  13.  Serioa  was  a  district  in  the  E.'  of  Asia,  the  position  of 
which  is  variously  described  by  ancient  writers,  but  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  occupied  the  N.W.  angle  of  China,  The 
name  of  Serica  as  a  country  was  not  known  before  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  but  the  Seres  as  a  people  are  mentioned  in  a  disputed 
pa^isage  of  Clesias.     It  is  oncertain  whether  the  name  was  an  indi- 
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genouB  ODe,  or  was  trsnaferred  from  the  silkwonn  to  the  district  in 
which  the  insect  was  fouad.  The.  country  Is  described  as  totj 
fertile,  with  &□  excellent  clim&te,  ita  moat  valnable  prodnctiou  being 
ailk.'  The  method  by  which  cmnmerce  was  conied  on  with  this 
distant  people  has  been  already  described  (p.  60). 

5  14.  The  Tftst  regiona  lying  between  Serica  in  the  E.,  Sannatia 
Asiatics  in  the  W.,  and  India  in  the  S.,  were  included  under  the 
general  name  of  BuythU,  the  hmita  to  the  N.  being  wholly  unknown. 
The  modern  districts  of  Tibet,  Tartary,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Siberia,  may  be  r^arded  ss  answering  to  it.  Very  little  was  known 
of  these  remote  regions;  Herodotus  was  only  acquainted  wiUt  tlte 
names  of  the  tribes  to  the  N.  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and 
no  succeeding  writer  adds  much  to  his  information  uotil  we  come 
down  to  tie  age  of  Ptolemy.  By  him  tie  country  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  Seythia  infra  and  8.  extra  Imaum,  in  other  words 
Scythia  W.  and  B.  of  Imaus,  meaning  by  Imaus  in  this  case  the 
Pamir  Steppe  and  Thian-shan,  The  mountains  and  rivers,  which 
received  special  names  in  ancleat  geography,  have  been  already 
noticed  (pp.  74,  77). 

9  15.  The  origin  and  ethnological  affinities  of  the  Scythians  sie 
Involved  in  great  obscurity.  Into  these  questions  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  enter,  particularly  as  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  name,  as  applied  by  Ptolemy,  indicated  any  one 
special  race,  but  rather  included  all  the  nomad  tribes  of  Centra! 
Asia.  It  is  a  matter  of  more  interest  for  us  to  know  that  these 
tribes  have  left  traces  of  their  existence  amid  the  gold  mines  of  the 
Altai  ranges,  and  in  numerous  sepulchres  and  ruined  buildings,  the 
high  antiquity  of  which  is  undoubted.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
these  remaios  is  that  those  nations  had  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
dvilisation  than  we  should  have  expected :  their  skill  in  metallurgy 
is  particularly  conspicuous.  Of  the  special  tribes  we  may  notice — 
the  Agrai,  between  the  Dais  and  the  Jaxartes,  a  people  who  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  India  and  Babylonia ;  the  MaasagStv, 
who  frequented  the  steppes  of  Independent  Tartary  about  the  Sea  <^ 
Aral ;  Che  Bats,  who  occupied  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  KhataJa 
and  the  regions  both  E.  and  W.  of  Sdor,  through  whom  the  trade 
was  carried  on  between  ChiTM  and  the  west,  ss  already  described  i 
the  ArglppBii  the  progenitors  of  the  Caimitcks,  who  lived  in  the 
Altai ;  and  the  IiMdinei,  in  the  steppes  of  Kirghiz  t^  Ickim. 


Jmmn  pulTlllM  uunti  Hob.  ^ai.  tIU.  11. 
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BOOK  III. 
AFRICA. 


OHAPTEB  XIT. 


5  1.  Boundwiea;  Samv.  §  2.  Sens.  S  3.  Natnral  dlviaiont.  £  4. 
HouDtaiiiH.  S  5.  The  Nile.  §  6.  The  Daeet.  S  7.  Commerce. 
§  8.  Producitjaiu.  $  9.  Commercial  routes.  §  10.  BUmolog;-. 
I  U.  Politick  diikioni. 

S  1.  TsE  coQtinoDt:  of  Afrioa,  as  known  to  the  ancientB,  was 
bounded  by  the  Mare  lutemuin  on  the  N. ;  the  Oceanos  Atlanticus 
on  the  W. ;  and  tbe  iBthmns  of  Arsinoe,  the  Arabicus  ^ng,  and  the 
Hare  Eiythrieum  on  the  E.  its  aouthem  limit  was  nnknown; 
Herodotus  indeed  ooirectly  describes  it  as  surrounded  by  water,  but 
the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  tended  to  weaken  rather 
than  confirm  this  belief,  and  the  latest  opinion  was,  that  S.  of  the 
equator  the  coast  of  Africa  trended  eastward,  and  formed  a  junction 
with  the  coast  of  Asia,  converting  the  Indian  Ocean  into  an  inland 
sea.  How  far  the  continent  may  have  extended  to  the  S.  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  evea  surmised ;  the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
interior  was  limited  to  the  basin  of  the  Niger,  while  the  E.  coast 
had  been  partly  explored  to  about  10°  8,  lat„  and  the  W.  coast  tc 
about  8°  N.  lat.,  or  the  neighbourhood  cf  Sterro  Leone.     But  even 
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the  greater  part  of  the  cootineDt  witliiu  these  limitg  oontiaued  to 
be  a  terra  incognita.  1'he  portion  of  the  continent  of  which  the 
ancients  possessed  any  adequate  kcosrledge  was  restricted  to  the 
districts  oont^ous  to  the  N,  coast  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Xamei. — The  hiatory  of  the  nunn  "  Libya  "  uid  "  AMoa  "  is  sbrik' 
ingly  anHlogoiis  to  that  of  "  Asia."  When  we  first  hear  of  this  oonti- 
aent  in  the  Hameria  poem;  no  general  QBine  is  given  to  it.  "Libya"  is 
the  noma  only  of  s  dUftri^  contiguous  Co  Egypt  on  the  W.  The  Qreeks 
early  became  acquunted  with  the  use  of  this  name  through  their  inter- 
course with  Egyyt,  and  thus  gradually  eittended  it  to  the  whole  of  the 
continent.  In  the  firat  instance  eiclusiTe,  and  tinally  iQclualva,  of  Egypt 
itself.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  It  was  referred  bj  the 
Greeks  to  a  mythological  pereonaga  who  was  either  a  daughter  of 
OceanuB  or  a  hero.  In  later  times  it  has  been  variously  connected  with 
the  Biblical  "  Lubim" — who  were  not,  however,  a  naaritime,  but  pro- 
bably an  inland  people— and  with  the  Greek  xfi)>  (from  \fiPa),  "the 
south-west  wind/  which  blew  to  Greece  &om  that  quarter,  and  derived 
its  oame  from  its  moist  character.  The  name  "Africa"  originated 
with  the  Somans  in  the  district  adjacent  to  Carthage,  which  constituted 
their  first  province  on  this  continent.  It  was  probably  the  name  of  a 
native  tribe,  but  its  oriji^n  is  still  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  Jose- 
phus  connects  it  vrith  Epher,  a  grandson  of  Abraham  aud  Keturab.  }i 
may  perhaps  have  a  Phtenieian  origin,  and  mean  "  Nomada,"  in  which 
case  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Numidia. 


§  2.  The  seas  Ihat  surround  the  continent  of  Africa  are  singularly 
deficient  in  bays  and  eEtuariea,  and  hence  the  ccast-Iine  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  area,  as  compared  with  either  of  the 
other  continents.  The  uniformity  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  is 
indeed  broken  by  the  deep  indentations  named  Byrtes  Sajoz  and 
Kinori  answering  to  the  Oal/s  of  Sidra  and  KhaU.  These  are 
really  the  innermost  angles  of  an  extensive  sea  which  penetrates 
between  the  highlands  of  Cyrene  on  the  E,  and  the  Atlas  range  on 
theW.  The  special  names  for  the  parts  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  Africa 
were,  Mare  .^yptiom,  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  I,ibjFaum  Xara. 
more  to  the  W .  The  shores  of  the  Ooeanni  Atlintlaiis  were  explored 
by  the  CarthagiQians,  but  the  records  contain  no  tupira  of  interest 
connected  with  it.  Of  the  Southern  Ocean  the  ancients  knew  still 
less.  The  portion  adjacent  to  the  coast  was  named  generally  Ibrs 
StMopIenm,  and  a  portion  of  it  8.  of  Cape  Ovarda/ui  Haxt  Bir- 
baiionm. 

S  3.  Libya,  or  Northern  Africa  W.  of  Egypt,  was  divided  by  Ue- 
roiiottia  into  three  pamllel  belts  or  districts — the  cultivated,  the 
wild-beast  district,  nnd  the  sandy  desert.  The  first  and  third  of 
these  denominations  answer  respectively  to  the  Tell  of  the  Arabs 
and  OUT  Sahara.  The  second  is  a  misrepresentation,  and  the  true 
intenuediate  district  is  the  Saliara  properly  so  called,  otherwise  the 
Beltd-el-Jerid—"  the  date-district " — the  chain  of  oases,  in  which 
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that  frutt  is  found  most  nbandanfly,  lying  between  the  cultivated 

district  of  tlie  coast  and  the  great  sandy  desert  of  the  interior.  It 
is  a  mistake,  however,  to  Bupposa  thnt  the  three  belts  are  marked 
off  from  each  other  bj  any  well-defined  Hues  of  demarcation ;  on 
the  conCrary  the  limita  are  shifting;  the  Tell  and  SaAara  are 
often  intermixed,  even  in  the  W.,  where  the  range  of  Atlas  would 
seem  to  form  a  barrier  between  the  two.  The  true  distinction  is 
oae  of  pT^'ductUm,  and  not  of  position,  and  the  remarks  of  Herodotus 
must  be  accepted  as  only  generally  Ime. 

g  4.  The  mountains  of  Africa  do  not  present  the  same  uniformity 
OS  those  of  Asia.  In  the  W.  there  is  an  extensive  but  isolated 
'8yst«m.  to  which  the  ancients  transferred  the  mythological  narne  of 
AtlMi'  oocnpying  (hat  diTision  of  the  continent  which  lies  between 
the  Syrtes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  extreme  points  of  this 
range  may  be  regarded  as  C.  Ohir  in  the  W.  and  C.  Bon  in  the  E., 
ond^the  general  direction  would  therefore  be  from  W.3.W.  to  E.N.B. 
It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  valley  of  the  Molocath.  The 
W.  division,  or  Sigh  Aftai,  strikes  northwards  along  (he  c 


tljatri 


leighbourhood  of  the  sea  sends  out  lateral 


ridges  parallel  to  the  coast  towards  the  W,,  to  which  the  ancienta 
gave  the  apeciSc  name  of  Atlai  Kiiwr.  The  eastern  division  consists 
of  the  range  of  JeM  Amoor  and  a  series  of  subordinate  parallel 
ridges,  which  gradually  approach  the  Mediterranean  coast  and 
decline  into  the  desert  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Syrtes. 

§  5,  The  only  river  in  Africa  that  holds  an  important  place  in 
ancient  geography  is  the  File,  which  was  at  once  the  great  fertilizer 
of  Egypt  and  the  high-road  of  commerce  and  civilization. 


»t,  moDB  fBctu  Atlu.    Jun  buba,  comefna 
ibnmt ;  Jupi  nmt  bomerlque  mamuqne  i 
it  anlB  fuit.  untnnio  est  in  monla  caoumm, 
la  in  oamea 

lu  cwlum  T^quid'tt  in  illtt.— Or.  ltd.  it.  tit. 
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«•  tha  graatwt  geogr^hie*!  pmblaai  of  uitiquiir.*  It  vraa  indeed 
bflUeted  that  it  iauisd  from  inanhes  at  the  foot  ot  die  Lunse  Montea, 
but  the  true  positioD  *  of  the  MourUaint  of^  (kt  Moon  vte  unkaown,  and 
the  deKiiptian  will  apply  to  other  Abjaoniui  riven,  nhlch  generally 
rise  in  lagoonj.  It  appeivH  moreoTer  probable  that  the  anciente  re-' 
garded  the  Aatapus,  or  filne  Nile,  to  be  the  true  riTor,  and  that  their 
ubwrvatioDB  applied  to  that  rather  than  to  the  White  Xih,  which 
moderna  generally  regard  aa  "  the  true  Nile,"  as  being  the  larger  stream. 
At  the  aame  time  it  ahould  be  observed  that  the  "blue,"  or  rather 
the  "black,"  Nile — for  that  ie  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  Azrek — baa 
the  tnie  ebaracteiTBtica  of  the  Nile.  Theae  two  brancheB  form  a  junc- 
tioQ  S.  of  Ueroe,  and  for  aoma  miles  flow  together  without  mixing  their 
waten.  N.  of  Heroe  the  united  atream  receives  the  Aitabirai,  Taaate; 
between  that  point  and  tha  border  of  Egypt  is  the  region  of  the  "  Cata- 
racts," AS  they  are  called,  which  are  in  roElity  nothing  more  than  rapida 
formod  by  ridgea  of  granite,  which  riae  through  the  aandatone,  and,  by 
dividing  its  atream,  moreaae  ite  rapidity.  The  fall  is,  after  all,  not  ao 
cooaiderable  aa  the  imagination  of  tha  poeta  pictured  it,  the  Great 
Cataract  having  a  deaceut  only  of  BO  ^t  in  a  space  of  five  milea. 
Below  the  junction  of  tha  Astaboraa  tha  river  flows  S.  for  1^0  milea, 
then  makea  a  great  bend  to  the  S.W, — akirting  in  this  part  of  ita  couree 
the  deaert  of  Bahiouda — and  finally  resumes  ita  northerly  direction  to 
tha  head  of  the  Delta,  where  it  la  divided  into  seven  chumela,'*  which 
were  named  from  E.  to  W,— the  Peluaian,  now  dry ;  the  Tanitie,  pro- 
bably tlie  canal  of  Mimeyi ;  the  Mendeaian,  now  lost  in  Lake  JHen- 
latth ;  the  Phatnitic,  or  Bucohc,  the  lower  portion  of  ihe  Damt'eUa 
branch ;  the  Sebennytic,  coinciding  with  the  upper  pari  of  the  DamieUa 
brafleh,  and  having  its  outlet  covered  bj  the  lake  of  Bottrlot ;  the  Bol- 


Qui  patriUQ  tants  tarn  bena  calat  i 
Qni  rapido  t«ctu  mediis  elatuB  eh  as 
^aDuulgeis  paliens  Eonai  Cancriqae 
Fluotlbss  ignoEl*  noBtrum  prumiril  |j 
Secrete  defantii  oadani,  qol  Hinper  u 
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bitic.  the  lantir  part  of  the  MoKUa  branch  ;  and  the  Canopdc,  or  Hau- 
oratio,  coinciding  in  its  upper  part  with  the  SoaeUa  bnuioh,  fi-om  which, 
however,  it  divinrged  at  31"  hit.,  and  ran  more  to  the  W.,  dischargiiig 
itaetf  at  the  Lake  of  MadiOi.  near  AboiAir. 

5  6.  The  Oases  form  a  pecaliar  aJid  a  very  important  feature  in 
the  continent  of  Africa.  The  word  Oaets  is  derived  from  the  Coptic 
ouaJt,  "a  restiiig- place."  It  was  a  general  ftppellaticn  for  spots  of 
cnkivated  land  in  the  midjit  of  sand;  deserts,  but  was  more  especi- 
ally applied  to  thoue  verdant  spots  in  the  Libyan  desert  which  con- 
nect eastern  with  western  and  southern  Africa.  The  ancients  de- 
scribe these  as  islands  rising  out  of  the  ocLaii  of  the  wilderness,  and 
by  their  elevation  escaping  the  waves  of  sand  which  overspread  the 
surrounding  districts.  They  are,  however,  Jepreeiions  rather  than  ' 
elevations— basins  which  retain  the  water  through  the  circumstance 
of  a  stratum  of  clay  or  marble  overlying  the  sand.  The  moisture 
thus  secured  produces  in  the  centre  of.  the  bssin  a  prolific  veget&> 
tioD,  which  presents  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
desert,  and  justiSes  the  appellation  of  the  "  Island  of  the  Blessed," 
■which  the  ancients  *  applied  to  one  of  them.  Their  commercial  im- 
portance was  very  great.  They  served  as  stations  U>  connect  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  with  Carthage  in  one  direction,  and  with  central  Africa 
in  another.  Their  full  advantage  indeed  was  not  realised  nntil  tiie 
camel  was  introduced  from  Asia  by  Hie  Persians.  After  that  time 
they  were  permanently  occupied  and  garrisoned  by  the  Greeks  and 
Komans.  Herodotus  describes  a  chain  of  oases '  as  crossing  Africa 
from  E.  to  W,  at  intervals  of  ten  days'  journey.  With  the  exception 
of  the  two  most  westerly — the  Atarantes  and  Atlantes — the  locali- 
ties admit  of  easy  identification,  but  the  distances  require  a  little 
adjustment,  for  Ammonium  is  twice  ten  days  from  Thehes,  and  a 
similar  interval  exists  hetween  Angila  and  Fhazania.  In  the  first 
instance  he  probably  compotes  the  distance  from  the  Oasis  Magna, 
which  is  midway  between  Thehes  and  Ammonium ;  in  the  second, 
he  omits  the  intervening  oasis  of  Zala. 

-  57.  The  commerce  of  Africa  was  known  to  classical  writers 
chiefly  through  the  Iko  nations  in  whose  hands  the  foreign  trade 
rested,  viz.  the  Egyptians  \o  the  E.  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
W,  These  regulated  the  trade  of  the  interior,  whence  they  obtained 
oertaiu  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament  highly  prieed  by  the 
wealthy  of  Greece  and  Home,  and  received  in  exchange  the  oil  and 
ivine  of  which  they  themselves  stood  in  need.     But  though  Ejrypt 


•  K8t&.  ill.  ss. 

<  TheT  Bra  AmnundDm,  tlSiwak ;  Angila,  Atffilt*  i  Out  OmnniuitH,  H 
(he  AtaTaiit«»,  who  may  nprncnt  ft  plAoe  on  the  oqtakirtfl  of  Fazan  ;  ai 
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and  Cdtthage  were  thus  the  great  marts  of  Afrioui  cominerce,  the 
trade  with  the  interior  wm  aotnally  carried  on  by  certtun  tribes 
who  were  fitted  by  birth  and  habit  to  endure  tho  privationg  and 
dangers  incident  to  the  long  joumeyB  acrosa  the  desert.  The 
Nubians  were  the  carriers  of  Egypt ;  the  NasamonianB  and 
other  tribes  that  lived  about  tho  Syrtes  were  the  carriers  of 
Carthage.  These  tribes  conducted  their  businesB  very  much  in 
the  same  manner,  and  by  the  uime  routes,  as  the  Africans  of  the 
present  day,  the  physical  character  of  the  continent  necesstatiiig 
the  adoption  of  the  caravan  as  the  only  secure  mode  of  travelling, 
and  fixing  the  ront«s  with  undeviating  certainty  by  the  occnsioual 
supplies  of  water. 

$  8.  The  most  valued  productions  of  the  interior  were  gold, 
precious  stones,  ivory,  ebony,  and  slaves. 

(I.)  Qotd  WBB  abundant  both  in  the  Ethiopian  mountains  and  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  continent. 

(2.)  Frecioui  etooea  were  procurrd  from  the  mountains  of  Central 
Africa.  The  moat  oommou  apecifla  was  tire  carbuncle,  which  derived  ita 
clamcal  name,  "calcedoniua,  from  the  Or«ek  name  of  Carthage,  whence 
it  wna  eiportcd  to  Italy. 

(3.)  Ivory  was  found  in  all  parta.  The  Ptolemies  had  their  stationu 
on  tbe  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  for  the  express  pnrpoae  of  hunting  elephants. 
In  the  interior  of  .Ethiopia  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Kardofaa  and 
Harfttx,  it  was  the  staple  commodity,  while  even  on  the  neatem  coast 
of  the  Atlantic  the  Carthaginiana  found  it  abundant. 

(4.)  Slaves  were  perhaps  the  largest  article  of  Afiican  commerce. 
Not  only  did  the  Egyptians  and  Carthaginians  require  them  for  their 
own  domestic  use,  but  the  latter  people  eiported  them,  particularly 
femeleSf  in  immense  numbers  to  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  islands. 
The  supply  was  obtained  f^m  the  interior  of  the  continent,  particularly 
the  districte  about  Jj.  TOiaA.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Qarsmantes 
had  regular 
practice  oft 

A>  the  trade  wee  chiefly  carried  cm  by  means  of  barter,  it  beootnes 
'  an  interesting  queetion  what  productions  were  given  in  exchange  by 
the  merchants.  The  same  articles  appear  to  have  formed  the  neiita  of 
eiohaoge  in  ancient  aa  in  modem  times.  The  northern  part  of  the 
desert  is  abundant  in  salt ;  Central  Africa  is  deficient  in  it ;  and  a 
scarcity  of  this  necessary  article  operates  as  a  famine  in  the  districts  8. 
of  the  great  desert ;  this,  therefore,  forms  the  great  staple  of  trade  in 
exchange  for  gold  and  slaves.  Dates  are  another  valuable  commodity. 
The  region  of  dates  lies  between  IfP  and  29"  N.  lat.,  and  from  this 
district  it  is  exported  largely  in  all  dirr^ons — southwards  as  far  as  the 
Niger,  EUid  northwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  the 
■gneultunl  tribee,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  at  the  present  day, 
made  periodical  journeys  to  obtain  their  supply.  With  regard  to  the 
Carthaginian  trade  on  the  shores  of  the  AOantio  we  are  told  that 
trinkets,  harness,  cups,  wine,  and  linen,  were  given  to  the  natives, 

f  9.  We  are  aoquainted  with  several  of  tlje  main  rout«a  by  whidi 
tjm  traSBc  was  c*nied  on.     In  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  there  were  cerUin 
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»pota  which  were  the  focusoes  of  the  caravan-trade.  ThelKs  in 
Egypt  was  the  chief  emporium  in  the  lower  vallcj  of  the  Nile; 
Meroe  in  jEthiopia  was  the  chief  one  on  the  Upper  NUe  ;  Fhazania, 
feizan,  was  the  chief  cue  in  the  interior.  These  were  connected 
by  chains  of  poets,  forming  the  great  lines  of  communication,  and 
each  poet,  in  its  measure,  becoming  a  commercial  mart.  Lastly, 
CoptoB  waB  the  chief  emporium  for  the  Indian  trade,  which  passed 
through  the  pOrte  of  Mjoa  Hormoe  and  Berenice, 

(1.)  From  Thebee  a  route  led  westward  through  the  oasea  of  Ammo- 
niiim  and  Augila  to  Phazama,  whence  it  branched  off  either  southwards 
to  L.  Tchad  or  northwards  to  Leptis  and  Carthage.  Two  routes  led 
northwards  from  Thebes  to  Meroe ;  one  by  the  courae  of  the  Nile 
tbroughout.  snothcr  by  the  couna  of  the  Mile  until  the  point  where 
it  makes  its  great  bend,  and  thence  across  the  Nubian  desert. 

(2.1  From  Meroe  a  rente  lad  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sen, 
whence  ports,  such  as  Adule,  were  found,  cominiinicating  either  with 
Lower  ^ypt  or  witli  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  Another  routa  un- 
doubtedly led  trom  Meroe  southwards  to  the  districts  of  Senaar  and 
Abyainia. 

(3.J  From  Fhazania  routes  led  northwards  to  the  coast  of  the  Uedi- 
tert?aoean,  where  Leptis  formed  the  great  emporium,  and  southwards  to 
the  districts  of  Central  Africa. 

(4.)  From  Coptog,  roads  with  caravanserais  were  constructed  by  the 
Ptolemies  to  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice,  and  a  vast  amount  of  traffic 
passed  by  this  "overland  route  "  between  India  and  Europe.  Pliny 
estimated  the  annual  valae  of  the  imports  from  the  East  at  about 
1,500,000  pounds  sterling. 

§  10.  The  elliDology  of  ancient  Africa  is  not  a  subject  of  much 
interest.  The  cationa  with  whom  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  came  in 
contact  were  almost  wholly  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  north  AMcans, 
though  ^iarkof  than  Europeans,  and  hence  occasionally  described  in 
terms  which  seem  only  applicable  to  negroes,  were  really  allied  to 
the  races  of  Eurdiie  and  Asia,  as  the  Mosaic  genealogy  indicates 
when  it  represents  the  sons  of  Ham,  the  brother  of  Shem  and 
Japheth,  as  occupying  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Canaan.  ,  This 
opinion  prevailed  even  in  ancient  times.  Juba,  according  to  Pliny, 
pronounced  the  Egyptians  to  be  Arabs ;  while  far  away  to  the  W., 
in  Hnnrit&nia,  a  tradition  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  people  was 
perpetuated.  The  .JIthiopians  were  perhaps  the  nearrat  approach 
to  the  negio ;  but  the  sncient  monuments  prove  that  there  was  a 
wide  distinction  even  in  their  case,  and  that  they  were  no  more 
true  negroes  than  their  modem  representatives,  the  Bisharies  and 
ShangaUaa,  The  other  great  divisions  of  the  family  of  Noah  were 
represented  in  the  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean — the 
Semitic  in  the  Phcenicians,  the  Japhetic  in  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 
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I.  Eqtft.  §  I.  BouDdmieB.  %  2.  Position  und  character.  §  3.  The 
Nile.  §  4.  HilU.  1 5.  Canals.  §  6.  Lakes,  g  7.  lohabitaata. 
g  8.  DiiisiaiiB.  §  9.  Towns— their  namee  ;  the  eapitale.  g  10.  The 
Delta,  g  11.  Ita  towns.  §  12.  HeptananfiB,  andita  towuB.  §  1^.  The 
Thebaid  and  ita  towns.  §14.  The  Oasea.  II.  Ethiopia.  §  15. 
Boimdaiiea  and  general  character.  §  16.  Mountaioa,  Rivers,  Jto. 
§  17.  Inhabitants;  DiBtricts.     §  l8.  TomOB;  Historj. 

§  I.  The  boundaries  of  XtjptOM,  or  Egypt,  were — on  the  N.,  the 
Meditemmeaa  Sea ;  on  the  E.,  the  Arabicus  Sidus,  and  that 
portion  of  Arabia  which  intervenea  between  the  head  of  the  Sinus 
He[oopoU{eB  and  the  Mediterranean,  now  called  the  Isthmiia  o/' 
'  Suez ;  on  the  S.  .Ethiopia,  from  which  it  was  divided  at  Syene  ; 
and  on  the  W.  the  Libyan  desert.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  526 
miles,  and  the  total  area  at  about  9070  square  miles,  the  upper 
valley  amounting  to  2255,  the  Delta  to  1975,  and  tlie  outlying 
diatricta  to  4840.  lu  shape  it  resembles  an  inverted  Ureek  upeilon 
(a),  as  it  consists  of  a  single  long  valley,  spreading  out  on  either 
side  at  its  base.      It  wax  naturally  divided  into  two  parts — I»wer 
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and  Upper  Egypt :  the  lormer  the  nido  alluvial  plain  of  tlie  Delta, 
the  UtUir  the  dbitow  valley  of  the  Nile  with  ite  primitive  fonDBtiouu 
of  granite,  red  sandstone,  and  limestone.  Each  of  these  bod  its  cha- 
rocteridtic  productions — the  papyrns  being  the  ajmbol  of  the  Deitt ; 
thelotua,  that  of  Upper  Egypt :  and  each  had  ilsownpeculiardeities. 

T/ie  Namt. — The  name  "  .£g;ptiiB  "  first  appears  as  the  deugnation 
o£  the  Nile  (Horn.  Od.  It,  477),  and  was  thence  traimferred  to  the 
oountry  in  which  that  river  forms  so  prominent  an  objaot.  The  name 
appears  to  have  been  specially  applied  to  the  Thebaid,  where  it  was 
perpetuated  in  that  of  the  town  Coptoa.  It  may  perhaps  be  con- 
neoted  with  the  Bibhcal  Cophthor  ;  the  modem  nuna  "  Coptt  "  us  evi- 
dently a  relic  of  it. 

§  2.  The  position  and  physical  character  of  Egypt  account  to  a 
great  degree  for  its  importance  in  the  ancient  world.  Situated 
midway  between  the  oontinents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  it  was  the  gate, 
as  it  were,  through  which  all  intercourse  between  those  two  con- 
tiaents  was  carried  on.  With  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and 
the  Bed  Sea  on  the  other,  it  held  easy  communication  with  the 
southern  peninsulas  of  Europe,  -and  with  the  coDEts  of  India ;  and 
was,  even  in  early  tiniea,  the  link  to  connect  the  west  with  the  east. 
Surrounded  by  deserts,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  formed  a  lai^e  ocwi*, 
isolated  from  the  adjacent  countries,  yet  easily  accessible  on  all 
udes  by  means  of  routes  which  nature  has  formed.  The  wonderful 
fertility  of  ite  soil  admitted  of  the  mainteuance  of  an  immense 
population,  and  supplied  the  material  wealth  and  comfort  which 
are  essential  to  the  early  advance  of  civilization.  The  climate  has 
been  at  all  times  famed  for  its  salubrity,  and  the  natural  produc- 
tions were  not  only  varied,  but  in  some  instances  bad  a  direct 
tendency  to  encourage  art  and  mannfacture.  Among  the  more 
important  articles  we  may  notice — grain  of  all  kinds  (wheat,  barley, 
oate,  and  maize),  vegetables  in  great  profusion  (onions,  beans,  cu- 
cumbeia,  melons,  gariic,  Ac),  Bia,  cotton,  papyrus  (a  most  valuable 
fibrous  plant,  used  for  making  boats,  baskete,  rope,  paper,  sails, 
sandals,  as  well  as  an  article  of  food),  the  lotos,  olives,  figs, 
almonds,  and  dates.  Stone  of  the  finest  quality  for  building 
abounded  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  various  ornamental  species,  snob 
as  porphyry,  were  also  found. 

§  3.  I'he  chief  physical  feature  of  Europe  is  the  river  and  valley 
of  the  Nile.  The  valley  is  enolceed  between  two  parallel  ranges '  of 
limestone  hills,  the  eastern  shutting  it  off  fiom  the  Bed  Sea,  the 
western  from  the  Libyan  deseri;.     The  averse  breadlb  of  this  valley 
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in  ^!ypt  may  be  about  7  miles ;  between  the  head  of  the  Delta  and 
25°  N.  lat.  it  varies  from  H  miles  at  the  widest  to  2  at  the  nar- 
rowest point ;  8.  of  25°  to  Syene,  the  valley  contracts  bo  much  that 
in  some  places  the  hills  rise  almost  immediately  fiom  the  river's 
banks.  Tbe  plain  is  generally  more  extensive  on  the  W.  than  on 
the  E.  Bide  of  the  river,  and  hence  the  towns  are  situated  almcaC 
invariably  on  the  left  bank.  The  length  of  the  river  from  the  sea 
to  Syene  is  732  miles,  and  its  fall  throughout  this  distance  is  esti- 
mated at  300  feet,  or  about  5  inches  per  mile.  We  have  akeady 
described  the  general  course  of  the  river,  but  there  are  a  few  topics 
connected  with  it  that  deserve  further  notice  in  this  place. 

Name. — The  name  "Nile"  appears  to  have  been  of  Indian  origin, 
and  to  signify  the  "  blue  rivu'.'  The  indigenous  name  mus  "  Hapi." 
HomernamBg  it  the  "jKgyptua."' 

lis  /nuBiia(/on.— The  K3e  begins  to  rise  about  the  beginning  of  July. 
About  the  middle  of  August  it  ia  h^b  enough  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
and  betvFien  the  20th  and  liOth  of  September  it  reaves  its  maT;"n..n 
tieight :  it  remains  stationary  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  graduully 
rocedes.  An  elevation  of  50  feet  ia  ruinous  &om  excess  of  moisture, 
but  one  of  24  is  necessary  to  insure  agood  harvest  ;  below  18  ia  again 
ruinous  from  deficiency  of  moisture,  VerioHB  theories  were  pro- 
pounded  by  the  ancients  as  to  tlie  cause  of  the  inundation  :  Agatliar- 
cbidea  of  CniduB  correctly  attributed  it  to  the  rains  of  Abyssinia, 
which  thoroughly  saturate  that  country. 

Its  fmportaace. — Egypt  was  in  truth  the  "gift  of  the  tfile."  Its  soil 
was  due  to  the  action  of  the  river:  each  succeeding  inundation  de- 
pOKted  a  rich  stratum,  which  is  now  known  to  exist  to  a  depth  of 


1  et,  ar™i«  cum  & 


InTmiuflt.  fit  In  blA  qandam  inodo  cspta,  sab  ipcain 
Nasoeadl  apatinm  i  qoKdur^  Imperfecta,  HolBqua 
Trnnc*  vldent  Dnmerii :  el  ndem  in  wcpore  mpe 
Alters  pus  Tliit ;  rndlB  ot  par*  altera  t«Uua.— Ov.  Mti 
Vbga  specIaUy  rcTen  la  the  conlrul  of  the  black  subaoU  and 
iui*  of  the  fields ; — 

Et  nrMm  £«yptam  a^ro  ftcundal  aieaa."— Omrjr.  i' 
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poBMd  up  and  down  the  brmd  Btruam  aa  on  a  high  road.  Add  to  thia, 
.  that  the  water  waa  daamed  ao  pure  that  the  Peraian  kinga  imported  it, 
and  that  the  auppl;r  of  fiah  ajid  fowl  formed  one  of  the  staplea  of  food, 
while  the  reeda  which  ^ew  on  ita  banka  served  for  aaila,  material  for 
paper,  and  otlier  uaefiil  purpogse.  We  can  hardly  t^es  be  surprised 
ttuit  the  E^mitiaue  paid  divine  honouFB  to  this  river,  and  woiahipped. 
it  under  the  tunc  of  a  bull. 

§  4.  The  hills  of  Egypt  are  of  secondary  importODCe.  The  ranges 
that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Nile  wore  named  Arabioi  XantAti 
Jebel  Mokattem  on  the  B.,  and  Libfol  Xt*.,  Jehd  Sdsili  on  the  VV. 
lu  addition  to  these  we  may  notice — CadiUi  El  KatUh,  on  the 
holders  of  Arabia  Pelrasa,  near  the  Mediterranean,  its  summit  once 
crowned  with  a  temple  of  Zeus  ^nunou, — Troloui  ILau,  Oehel 
Mii*arah,  wbe«Ge  the  stone  for  the  casing  of  the  Pyramids  was 
talien  ;  the  name  wu  probably  the  corruption  of  some  Egyptian 
word — Alabaablteai  S.  B>  of  the  town  of  Alabastra — Porphyritet, 
E,  of  Anbeopolis — and  SmaraaijUi  N.  of  Berenice ;  these  three  last 
hills  were  ao  named  after  the  geolo^cal  character  of  the  rocks. 

g  5.  NumerouB  canals  intersected  tbe  country,  and  conveyed  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  valley.  The  majn- 
tenance  of  these  canals  was  essential  to  tlH  well-being  of  the 
country,  and  accordingly  Augustus  (b.c.  24)  ottered  a  general 
repair  of  them  as  one  of  his  flrst  measures  for  the  ii^iruvuinent  of 
the  ])rov!nce.  In  addition  to  the  agricultural  can».la,  there  were  two 
eonstmcted  for  commercial  purposes.  The  most  important  one 
joined  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  named-at  diflerait 
periods  "Ptolemy's  Kiver"  and  "Trajan's  River,"  It  whs  oom- 
meuccd  by  Pharoah  Necho,  B.C.  GIO,  continued  by  Dariiia  Hystaapia 
about  520,  completed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphas  in  274,  and  re- 
constructed by  Trajan,  A.R.  106.  Ptolemy's  began  in  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile  near  Buhastua,  and  terminated  at  Arsinoe  on 
the  Sinus  Ueroopolites ;  Trajan's  left  the  river  a  little  above  the 
head  of  the  Delta,  and  enteral  the  Hed  Sea  20  miles  S.  pf  Aisinoe 
at  Elysmon :  this  existed  for  700  years.  The  other  and  less  im- 
portant canal  connected  the  city  of  Canopus  with  Aleiandria  ajid 
Lake  Mareotis. 

§  G.  There  were  several  important  lakes  in  tie  N.  of  Egypt. 
Korii,  near  Arsinoe,  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  an  artificial 
lake  of  wonderful  construction.  At  present  there  is  a  natural  lake 
named  BiThet-el-Kerun,  30  miles  long  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  7 
broad;  it  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  the  canal  named  Bahr- 
Jiisuf,  "  Joseph's  Canal "  and  until  recently  it  was  suppoaed  that 
the  canal  was  the  artificial  work  to  which  the  ancients  referred ; 
traces  of  a  large  ruservoir  have,  however,  been  discovered,  which 
wss  probably  part  of  Lake  Mieria.  The  object  of  the  lake  woa  to 
irr^te  the  fertile  nome  of  Arsinoe,  the  water  being  conveyed  in 
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different  directioDs  by  subordinate  chancela.  Ihe  Amtrl  Luna 
were  a  cluster  or  uXt  lagooos  £.  of  the  Delta  Dear  HeroiipoliE.- 
BbbSaia,  Sebaket  Bnrdoil,  was  a  vast  morass,  E.  of  the  Delta,  and 
near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  which  it  was  once  connected  by 
A  channel.  The  Persian  army  of  Artaianes  Ochu3  w*s  partly ' 
destroyed  here  in  B.C.  350.  HilriB,  the  Matron  Lukes,  were  a  group 
of  aix,  sitoated  in  a  valley  8.W.  of  the  Delta ;  the  sanda  abont  these 
lakes,  were  formerly  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  they  are  all  salt,  and  some 
few  contain  natron,  or  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  whieb  was  extensively 
used  by  the  bleachers  and  glass-makers  of  Egypt.  HamStii, 
£irtet-el-Mariout  lay  8.W.  of  the  Canopic  arm,  and  ran  parallel  to 
the  Modit^rranean,  frorn  which  it  waa  separated  by  a  ridge  of  sand ; 
its  breadth  was  22  miles,  and  its  length  42,  aod  it  was  originally 
oonnected  by  canals  with  the  Canopic  arm,  and  with  the  harboiir  of 
Alexaniltia.  These  citnals  became  gradnallj  choked,  and  the  lake 
had  almost  disappeared,  nntil  in  1801  the  English  army  made  a 
new  channel,  and  let  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The  shores  of 
Hargotia  were  formerly  laid  ont  in  olive  yards  and  vineyards:'  a 
very  fine  kind  of  papyrus  also  grew  there. 

§  7.  The  (Egyptians  believed  themselves  to  be  autochthonous,  and 
the  Qreeks  considered  them  to  belong  to  the  same  stock  aa  the 
Indiuui  and  Ethiopians.  They  were,  however,  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  great  Hamitic  family,  intermixed  indeed,  in  certain  parts  of  tlie 
country,  with  the  Arabian,  Libyan,  and  Ethiopian  races,  but  essen- 
tially separate  from  tbera.  The  population  wes  undoubtedly  much 
lai^er  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times,  but  the  estimates  that  have 
come  down  to  ns  are  not  trustworthy  ;  Diodorus  gives  it  as  seven 
imllions,  while  from  Uic  statement  in  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  60),  wo  may 
estimate  it  at  six  millions :  it  is  now  put  at  less  than  4i  millions. 
The  iubabitanta  were  divided  into  castes,  the  number  of  which  is 
varionsly  given  :  it  appears  that  the  poBseasiou  of  the  land  was 
vested  in  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  soldiers ;  these,  tlierefore, 
were  the  three  great  estates  of  llie  realm  :  the  husbandmen  view 
included  under  the  soldiers. 

g  8.  The  earUest  division  of  Egypt  waa  the  twofold  caie,  based  ou 

•  DIOdoiTH  (L  S(l>  probably  In  ™ff«n«  «o  tbis,  describM  whole  anoha  M  hnvlng 
perlibcd  in  it,  and  be  Is  fbUowed  b;  MllUg.  nho  ipeaks  of 
that  SnbaoSui  bog 
Ik'tvlitDuolauuiil  UounI  Culna  old 

I  3ant  Tbaalte  Tttei,  BBDt  rl  KanotideB  nlhE,— Vraa.  Omrg.  U.  BI. 
Hentmique  lymi^ntani  Unreolko.— Hob.  Cami.  I  31,  14. 
_      UareoUcuB  la  rrequCDtly  ii»d  for  Kgyplban  s^nerAlly.  aa  In  tba  following  n^ereiicQ 
Id  Ok  ejnoMi:— 
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the  natural  features  cf  the  country,  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egfpt,  the 
'latter  being  co-extensive  with  the  Ddta.  Suheeqnently,  Upiier 
Egypt  was  divided  into  two  porta — IbebUf,  to  which  the  title  of 
Upper  Egypt  was  henceforwnrd  restricted,  and  HOrtan&uia  or 
Middle  Egypt,  This  triple  division  is  still  retained  by  the  Arabs, 
wiio  denominate  the  three  districto  from  N.  lo  B.  BaMri,  Wtutafii, 
(utd  Said.  Egypt  was  farther  subdivided  into  tunnca,  or  cantons, 
the  number  of  which  varied  at  diCTcrent  eras :  Herodotus  mentdons 
only  18 ;  under  the  Ptolemies  the  total  number  wag  86  ;  under  the 
later  Boman  emperors  as  many  as  58.  The  ntmes  were  subdivided 
by  the  Romans  into  toparchies,  and  the  toparchies  Into  aroura. 
Under  the  later  Boman  emperors  the  Delta  was  divided  into  i 
provinces — Augustamnica  Prima  and  Secvmda,  and  ^gyptaa  Prima 
and  Socmida ;  and  the  Thehaid  into  two  parts — Upper  and  lower. 

5  9.  The  towns  of  Egypt  were  exceedingly  nunierons :  I^erodotus 
states  their  number  at  20,000,  Diodorus  at  18,000 :  in  this  estimate, 
however,  must  be  included  walled  villages,  as  well  as  proper  towns. 
Each  town  was  specially  devoted  to  the  religious  worship  of  aaait 
deity  or  animal,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  generally  named 
after  their  tutelary  god.  The  Greeks,  who  identified  the  Egyptian 
gods  with  their  own,  translated  these  names  into  the  corresponding 
terms  in  their  own  language,  and  hence  the  original  names  have 
been  £6t  the  most  part  lost  to  iis.  Occasionally,  however,  both  are 
recorded ;  thus  we  have  the  Egyptian  Chemmis,  and  the  Qreek 
Panopolis.;  Busiria,  "the  burial-place  of  Osiris,"  and  Ta^osiria  ; 
Atarbechis  and  Apkroditopdis.  Occasionally  the  Bible  gives  the 
original  name,  as  in  the  case  of  On  for  HelioptHis,  though  even  in 
this  case  we  have  also  the  name  translated  into  the  Hebrew  Seth- 
ahemeeh;  Ammon  for  Thebes;  Sin  for  Peltuium.  In  cases  where 
the  significance  of  the  name  was  not  so  clear,  the  old  Egyptian  foin:i 
has  been  retained  with  but  slight  variation,  as  in  the  case  of  Thebes 
for  Tope,  "the  capital;"  Memphis  for  Meno/re,  "  the  place  of 
good;''  Canopns  for  Kahi-noub,  "the  golden  soil."  In  some 
instances  the  indigenous  name  still  adheres  to  the  site  of  the  place, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sin  for  Pelusium.  We  shall  describe  the  towns 
tinder  their  respective  districts  :  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  there  were  two  ancient  capitals — Thebes  and  Memphis; 
and  one  comparatively  modem  one — Alexandria.  Of  the  two 
former,  Memphis  appears  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  prior  capital,  but  at  certain  periods  of  history  they  were  con- 
tomporaneously  capitals  of  the  two  kinsdoros  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  a  ' 
aea-fering  people,  and  that  hence  their  capitals  were  high  up  the 
valley  of  the  Kile ;  the  position  of  the  later  capital,  Alexandria,  was 
due  to  Uie  commerciHl  genius  of  the  .Qreeke^  to  whom  the  other 
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maritinie  emporia — Naucratie,  Berenice,  and  Mjxu  Eormoa — also 
owed  their  exiEtence. 

§  10.  The  Delta  waatlie  most  northerly  of  the  three  divisions  of 
Egypt ;  it  derived  its  name  from  the  aimilarity  of  ils  shape  to  tlie 
Greek  letter  i,  the  two  sides  of  fhe  triangle  being  formed  by  the 
outer  anoB  of  the  Nile,  and  the  base  by  the  Mediterraneaii  Sea. 
The  Delta,  as  a  poUticai  divimuu,  extended  beyond  the  Canopic  and 
Peluaiao  arms,'  as  far  as  the  alluvial  soil  extended  '■  The  true 
boundaries  of  tile  Delta  were  thus  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts- ; 
the  apex  of  the  BellA  was  formerly  more  to  the  S.  than  it  ia 
M  preaeoL  The  soil  is  not  nearly  so  fertile  as  that  of  Upper 
Egypt ;  hence  much  ia  devoted  to  each  crops  as  flas,  cotton, 
and  other  plants  that  succeed  on  second-rate  soils.  The  nitre 
which  ia  abundant  in  many  parte,  produces  positive  barren- 
aeaa.  The  Delta  contained,  according  to  Strabo,  10,  and  according 
to  Ptolemy,  24  names.  . 

§  11.  The  towns  of  the  Delta  are  invested  with  associations  of  a 
.  varied  character,  extending  over  a  vast  number  of  centuries.  The 
proximity  of  this  district  to  the  borders  of  Asia  brought  it  into 
early  communication  with  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Ihe  Bible 
introduces  na  to  various  towns  in  connection  partly  with  the  early 
■  Bojonm  of  the  Israelites  in  Goshen,  and  partly  with  the  later 
alliance  between  Judma  and  Egypt  during  the  era  of  Assyrian 
Bupreroacy.  From  this  source  we  first  hear  of  Heliopolis,  the 
Beat  of  the  most  famous  college  of  learned  priests  in  Egypt — of 
Peliisium,  the  moat  important  border-fortrcsa — of  Tanis,  the  seat 
of  royalty  nnilcr  some  of  the  early  dynasties — of  Eubastoa,  also 
occasionally  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  I^wer  Egypt,  and  of 
other  less  important  placea.  These  were  all  fiist-rate  towns  in  the 
days  of  Egyptian  greatness,  and  were  highly  favoured  by  the  most 
renowned  monarcbs.  We  may  add  to  the  list  Sats,  the  royal 
Ksidence  of  Peammitichus  and  Amasis,  as  well  as  of  other  earlier 
sovereigns — Mendes^  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Pan — and 
Can5pus,  tbe  early  port  of  Egypt.  At  a  later  dale,  Naucratis 
became  the  most  busy  place  as  the  emporium  of  Greek  commerce.  . 
But  this  was  in  turn  superseded  by  Alexandria,  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  whole  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies :  its  rise  proved 
fetal  to  tbe  prosperity  of  many  of  the  towns  of  the  Delta.  The 
Ptolemies  restored  or  adorned  many  of  the  towns,  as  the  uharsctet 
of  their  remains  still  testifies.  Tbeii  final  ruin  was  in  some  cases 
produced  by  the   changes  of  the  river's  course ;  but  the  majority 


befon  entering  tbe  ka,  u  in  th«  ctuwa  of  lh«  Rtume,  tbe  Indni,  and  tba  Asbelou*- 
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probabEy  siin'lTed  until  the  latest  period  of  the  Boman  Empln. 
We  shall  deecribe  the  towns  in  order  from  If.  to  S.,  commencing 
with  those  which  lay  W.  of  the  Delia  proper, 

Alexandria  utaod  on  a  tongue  of  laud  betweea  Idke  Mareotia  ud 
the  Mediterrauean  Sea.  It  waa  founded  by  Alexander  the  Qreat,  B.C 
^32,  on-  the  aite  of  a  Bmall  tonn  colled  Bhacotis.  Ite  poeltion  ma 
good  :  the  Isle  of  Pharos'  shielded  it  on  the  N.,  and  the  headland  of 
LochiaaoTi  the  E.,  while  I^ke  Hareotis  served  as  a  general  harbour  both 
for  the  town  and  for  the  whole  of  Kgypt.  The  town  was  of  an  oblong 
shape,  about  4  miles  iu  length  from  E.  to  W.,  aod  about  amile  in 
breadth.  Two  grand  thoroughfares  bisected  the  city  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, copitnunicsting  at  their  extremities  with  the  four  prindpal  gates. 
A  mole  T  atadia  long,  and  hence  named  Heptastadium,  connected  the 
Isle  of  Pharos  '  with  the  munland.  On  the  EL  side  of  the  mole  was 
the  "Greater  Harbour,"  extending  aa  tar  as  the  headland  of  Loohias; 
the  portion  at  the  innermost  angle,  wbioh  was  reserved  for  the  royal 
galleys, '  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  named  the  "  Closed  Port." 
On  Uie  W.  aide  of  the  mole  was  the  haven  of  Eunostus,  "  Happy 
Betiim."  The  lale  of  Pharos  contained  at  ita  E.  extremity  die 
celebrated  lighthouse,'  paid  to  have  been  ■100  feet  high;  it  was  built  by 
Sostrates  of  Cnidua  under  Ptolemy '  Soter  and  his  successor.  The  city 
itself  w»s_dividod  into  three  districts— the  Jews'  quarter  in  the  N.E, 
angle ;  the  Bruchium  or  Pjruchium,  the  royal  or  Greek  quarter,  in  the 
E.  and  centre  ;  and  the  Rhacotia,  or  Egyptiui  quarter,  in  the  W.  The 
second  contained  the  moat  remarkable  edifices,  including  the  Library 
with  ita  Museum  and  Theatre,  connected  together  by  marble  colon- 
nades, the  Palace,  the  Stadium  &o.  The  IJbraty  is  aajd  to  have 
DOntaioed  700,000  Tolumes,  some  of  whJi^  were  deposited  in  tj» 
Serapeum  in  the  quarter  Rhacotis.  The  ootlection  was  begun  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  was  carried  on  by  BucceediDg  aoverugns,  especiallj' 


AIi-.f«w  «prtri^rf.  (♦iflo^  Si  i  .uA^MOw), 

•H^m..  i!  *.yJt  ctp^  feiwiB""  i™*"- 

•1-  «  A*V  -S-W^,  M«  T-  irt  v^M  «™ 

■B,  ,i™.  pi**.,™,  i*v,^.™.  ^rt«  vi^.- 

Tnnc  cUnrtram  pelsgl  eepit  Pharon.     Ifiula  juw 

dam 

In  medio  ttetlt  ills  imri,  Bub  tempore  viUb      ■ 

Ptoteos ;  at  -IBM  est  PilUtit  praomo  m»™.-Li 

.  ..  MB. 

Septlms  noi,  ZepbjirD  nniu|um  luante  mdentes. 

OtlendU  PharUs  ^Igyptia  litlor.  Bsmoite.-Ltc  b 

■  "'°*- 

a™  Plaron.                                               Val.  F[..cc.  rti.  64. 

Lnmlns  noqtl^gffl  tolllt  Pharu.  lemiila  HmB,-8 

the  Mlebritr  of  Ihte  lighthoni*  PSum  became 

BTnon^m  (Or  Egipt 

Itself  SI 

In  Stat.  Sih.m.  I,  10!,  "rsBii"  rhari;"  Lvo 

rtU.   143,  '■p.liaa 

Pharon 

irraqoe  lagi."     So  also  Pharlus  for  .figjptius  in  n 

uneronspl«»fc 

'  K«i 

ce  the  slln^n  lo  the  following  lines  :— 

Et  Ftolmim  Httora  Mpla  FhtH.— PaorniT.  U.  1, 

Nopia  Senator!  comltata  at  Hippis  LDdlnm 

-Ad  rhanm  et  Nilmn  &nuHqae  misnla  LapC—JiiT 

SW.vl.SI. 
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by  EasrgatsB.  Tbe  library  of  ths  Hiueam  was  destrof  ed  duHng  th* 
blockade  of  Julius  Ceeaar  :  that  of  the  aarepeum,  thougii  frequently 
injured,  eiiated  until  A.D.  SM,  when  it  yim  destroyed  by  the  Khalif 
Omar.  Aleznadjia  nns  the  seat  of  a  univartitj,  aod  produced  a  long 
roll  of  illuatriona  namea,  amoDe  wtiicb  we  may  nouce  Euclid,  Otesibiua, 
CkllimachuB,  and  Fbolemy.  The  modem  town  occupies  the  Hepta- 
stsdiiun,  the  site  of  tbe  old  town  beint;  partly  cuTOred  with  modem 
rillaa.  The  moat  interesting  remains  of  the  aadent  town  are  the  two 
obeligks.  commonly  oalled  "  Cleopatra's  Needles,"  which  bear  the 
distinctiTe  Hign  of  Thotbmes  111,,  and  were  brought  ^m  Heliopolia  by 
one  of  the  Ceesara — Ponipey'a  Pillar,  erected  by  the  eparch  Publiug  in 
honour  of  Diocletian,  tmd  named  "Fompey's  according  to  one  ex- 
planation from  tiie  Qraek  word  tainrsHat  "  oonduoting,"  inasmuch  bb  it 
aerred  oa  a  landmurk— and,  laatly,  the  Catauomba,  or  remains  of  the 
aiUBent  Necropolis.  Aleuindria  prospered  during  tbe  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  So.ter  and  PlnladelphuB,  and  began  to  decline  under  Philo- 
pator.  In  nx;.  80  it  was  bequeathed  to  Koine  by  Ptolemy  Alexander  : 
and  from  55  to  30  it  oocupiea  a  prominent  place  in  the  oivil  wan  of 
th«  EComan  leaderB,  Under  the  empenov  it  was  generally  prosperous : 
the  erection  of  Nicopolia  oa  a  rivu  town  by 'Augustus — BSriouB  com- 
■aotions  under  Diocletian — and  a  general  massacre  by  Caraealla,  were 
the  chief  adverse  events.  In  aji.  27Q  it  wna  subject  to  Zenobia,  and  in' 
297  it  was  taken  by  Diocletian  after  it  had  joined  the  aide  of  Achillaus. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Araba  in  tiiO,  Alexandria  holds  a  prominent 
pl&ce  in  the  history  of  the  Chrialjan  religion.  From  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  the  Jewa  reaorted  to  Egypt  in  great  numbers. 
and  under  the  Ptolemies  they  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the 
quarters  of  Alsimdiia,  where  they  lived  under  their  own  ethnnrch, 
and  sanhedrim.  Here  they  became  versed  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
for  the  uas  of  the  Alexandriaji  Jews  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Teitameot,  named  the  Ssptuagint,  waa  mode  under  the  auspicoi  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Violent  disputes  frequently  ocamTed  between  the  Jem 
and  Qreeks,  partly  on  religious,  partly  on  political  matters.  Aleian- 
dria  reooisod  tbe  Christian  fiiith  at  a  very  early  period,  and  became  the 
■sat  of  a  patriarchate.-  A  violent  persecution  oocurred  here  in  Diocle- 
tian's reign,  in  which  ttie  bishop  Peter  perished.  Hleopolll,  which 
Auguatua  (bunded,  in  B.a  24,  as  a  rival  to  Aleiandi'ia,  itood  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal  which  connected  Canopua  with  the  capital,  and 
about  3}  milea  from  its  eastern  gate.  It  was  named  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  gained  on  the  apot  over  M.  Antonius.  The  town  soon 
fall  into  decay.  Oanibni  or  Canitpnl  waa  situated  about  15  milea  E.  of 
Alexandria,  near  Aboaiir,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canopio  branch  of  the 
Nile.  Before  the  rise  of  the  later  capital  it  waa  the  chief  port  of  the 
Delta: '  it  was  also  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Zeua-Canohns,  under 
the  form  of  a  pitcher  with  a  human  head:  the  niunerous  festivals  made 
'    a  for  the  pro^gacy*  of  its  inhabitauta :  a  soarlet  dye  for 


'  Hene*  the  early  acqii^tance  which  the  Greeks  had  with  it ! — 
Kaiii.iiyKiimfioniiwttUfjhyi'tTO.SacB.SHppUSU. 
'Ecrnnni*«  Ki™p«  iiT^OTi)  nSotit, 

NiUuu  wplK  atrnf  trrofuiTt  mi.  cpoir^ufuiTi.— Id.  Pram,  Vinci,  lit 
■' lit  ttreplt  aasldue  PhrrgUm  sd  Nilotics  lotoa 
Metqpbia  AniyclBD  paiBiin  laseiraCimopo.— Sit..  Ital.  il.  1B2. 
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'Btaiaiiif;  tte  nailii  nu  prepared  here.  HoRBOpilli  FaiT*,  ifanunAHr, 
stood  44  milea  S.E.  of  Alexandria,  on  a  canal  connectuig  lAke 
MareotJH  with  the  Caoopio  utn,  AndropaUt,  CJiabm;  more  to  th« 
S.E..  ia  BuppoBed  to  have  been  so  called  &vm  tLe  .worslrip  of  the 
Shadee  of  the  Dead  ;  it  was  probably  the  same  as  Anthjlls.  which  vraa 
aisigned  to  the  Egyptian  queens  for  pin-mono;.  LMopolii,  namsd 
after  tikB  deity  Loto  or  Athor,  stood  near  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  a  few 
miles  S.W.  of  CercaBOrum.  OanNMBnon,  El-Arkaa,  stood  at  the  apaz 
of  the  Delta,  on  the  Cauopio  branch,  aod  from  Hapoeitiou  tree  a  town 
of  great  military  and  commercial  importance.  Tlie  Delta  now  com- 
mencea  about  7  miles  N.  of  it. 

Towmaftht  Delta  proper.— Mm,  atone  time  the  capital  of  the  Delta, 
stood  on  ue  right  baiik  of  the  Caoopic  branch,  on  an  artificially  eleTat«d 
site,  now  partly  occupied  by  Sa-cUHiidjar.  It  was  tamoue  for  the  worship 
both  of  Neith  (Minerva),  and  of  Isis:  the  great  annual  featival,  imtitled 
"the  Mysteries  of  Isis,"  wag  celebrated  on  a  take  near  the  tomi:  it  wsa 
also  one  of  the  supposad  burial-places  of  Osiris.  Sais  was  a  royal  city 
under  the  ITth,  24th,  Stith  and  SSth  dynasties,  and  attained  ite  highest 
proeperily  under  the  SSth,  fi^im  B-C.  697  to  f>24 ;  Fsammitichus  and 
Amasia  were  its  most  illuBtriotiB  Mugs.  It  was  atill  more  famaiiH  as  a 
seat  of  learning,  and  was  visited  by  Pythagoras  and  Solon.  The  rains 
"of  Sais  consist  of  a  boundary  wall  70  feet  thick,  enclosing  a  iai?*  area, 
vast  heaps  of  bricks,  and  traces  of  the  lake.  Vauor&tds  stood  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Canopio  arm,  about  30  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was 
originally  an  emporium  founded  by  Milesian  colonista  at  the  invitation 
of  Amaais,  B.o.  550,  and  endowed  by  faim  with  various  pntiieges.  It 
poBseeaed  a  monopoly  of  tha  Mediterranean  trade  [trobiibly  down  to 
the  fonndation  of  Alexandria,  after  which  it  sunk.  Its  chief  manu- 
factures were  pnrcelain  and  flower-WTeatha.  It  was  visited  by  Soltai, 
and  probably  by  Herodotus.  The  exact  site  is  uncertain,  but  ii 
supposed  to  have  bean  at  Salhadichar,  Kandes  was  aituftted  at  tha 
poiQt  where  the  Mendesian  ana  flows  into  the  lake  of  Tanis.  Under 
the  I^aroahs  it  was  a  plaoa  of  importance ;  but  it  declined  early, 
probably  through  an  encroachment  a  the  river.  It  was  fimed  for  tha 
worship  of  Hendes,  or  Pan,  and  for  a  species  of  ointment.  Tanlt  wat 
seated  on  Uie  Tanitio  arm,  and  was  (ue  of  the  chief  dties  of  tJie  Ddta, 
and  even  the  capital  under  various  kings  from  the  1 5th  to  the  24th 
dynasties.  It  is  the  ^teriptural  Zoan,  said  to  have  been  founded  only  7 
years  after  Hebron,  and  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Lower  E^ypt  tn 
Isaiah's  time.  Its  position  near  the  coast  and  near  the  E,  frontier 
made  it  an  importuit  military  post,  and  tiie  marshes  whi«h  surrounded 
it  rendered  it  inaccessible  to  an  enemy.  It  was  the  stronghold  of  Uie 
Memphite  kings  during  their  struggle  with  the  Shepherds.  The 
vestiges  of  the  old  town  at  5iin  consist  of  an  enclosure,  1 000  feet  long, 
and  700  wide,  with  a  gateway  on  the  N.  side,  numerous  obelisks  and 
lonlptures  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Pthah,  two  granite  columns, 
and  lofty  mouada.  The  name  of  Kameaes  the  Oreat  occurs  frequently 
on  the  sculptures,     munnl*  stood  on  a  canal  between  the  TAnitic  and 
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Mendeuau  bn>Dch«s,  at  Tet-etmai.  It  was,  like  its  neighbour  MeodeB, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Thmit,  or  Pan.  It  retained  its  importaius 
down  to  a  late  period,  and  wu  an  epigoopal  see.  BebeimjFtai,'  Samen- 
Aood,  WBB  &TDuiably  situated  between  a  lake  and  the  SebeonTtio  arm, 
and  Waa  a  place  of  commercial  importance.  About  6  mifea  above 
Sebramytue,  on  the  courae  of  the  river,  waa  Bndrii,  conaiderable  re- 
oaiiiB  of  which  exist  at  Aboiair.  It  poeseeeod  a  very  celehrated  temple 
of  Isis,  which  stood  at  Bebayt,  and  of  which  there  are  most  extensive 
rains  of  the  Ptolemaie  era.  The  temple  of  laia  stood  on  a  platfonD 
ISOO  ft.  by  1000,  ■urrounded  by  an  enolosnro,  and  whs  Iteelf  SCO  ft.  by 
300,  built  of  the  flnaet  granite,  and  adorned  profusely  with  acnlp- 
tures.  It  wee  erected  by  Ptolemy  Philadolphus.  Z^  stood  nearly  m 
the  centre  of  the  Delta,  and  was  the  reaidence  of  the  14th  dynasty, 
who  probably  held  out  Bgainat  tie  Hyksos  here.  It  is  suppoeed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Paprimii  of  Herodotus.  LeontOpoUi  stood  S.E.  of 
Xols,  and  appe^s  to  have  been  a  comparatively  modem  town.  In  the 
roiga  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  the  Jews  built  a  temple  here  similar  to 
ttist  of  Jeruealem,  which  remained  the  iiead-quarters  of  a  large  Jewish 
eommimity  nnljl  the  time  of  Vespasian,  Ite  site  is  supposed  to  be  at 
El-MeTigaleh.  BnlMitU,  the  Scriptural  Pi-beseth.  was  situated  on  the 
B.  side  ofthePelusiaa  arm,  S.W.ofTanis.  It  waa  eacred  to  Fasht,* 
who  was  wonhipped  under  the  form  of  a  cat,  and  hence  it  became  a 
depository  for  the  mummies  of  that  animal.  Sonio  monarcha  of  the 
22nd  dynasty  reigned  here.  The  great  canal  left  the  Nile  juat  N.  of 
tlie  town.  Buboetus  was  captured  by  the  Persians  B.C.  352,  and 
thenceforth  declined.  Its  ruins  at  Tii-Basta  ore  very  extensive,  and 
consist  of  an  enclosure  three  miles  in  ciroumferenoe,  large  mounds 
intended  to  restrain  the  Nile,  and  heaps  of  granite-blocks.  Afhribb 
stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tanitio  branch,  and  was  sacred  to  the 
goddess  Thriphis,  Eitensiva  mounds  and  the  basement  of  a  temple 
are  found  on  its  nte  at  Alritb,  and  the  oharaater  of  the  ruins  indicates 
their  erection  in  the  Macedonian  era,  The  town  had  been  embellidied 
b;  the  old  Egyptian  kings,  and  a  granite  lion  still  exists  bearing  the 
name  of  Rameaes  the  Oreat. 

Towns  E.  of  tht  Delta  priyper. — PelwdUB,  the  Sin  of  the  Bible,  stood 
E.  of  the  Pelosiac  arm  about  2}  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  the  key  of 
Egypt  on  this  side.  It  is  connected  with  several  events  in  the  history 
of  Egypt — particularly  the  advance  of  Semiacherib,  kiiiK  of  Assyria; 
the  defeat  of  the  Eg^>tians  by  Cambysee,  in  B.C.  iib  ;  the  advailoe  of 
FharnabacnB  of  Phrjgia  and  Iphicrates  the  Athenian  in  373  ;  ajid  the 
EOToral  capture*  of  it  by  Alexander  the  Qreat  in  333,  by  Aatiochus 

aiphanea  in  171,  by  Horcus  Antonius  in  ^S,  and  by  Augustas  in  31. 
9  surrounding  district  produced  lentilee'and  flax.'     The  Pelusiac 
noDth,  which  was  shallow  oven  in  cloeaical''  times,   was  ohoked   by 

•  The  name  In  Egyptian  torn  is  OemiiouH  "  G«a  the  God." 

•  Sanclaque  Babaalii,  varinsqae  coloribus  Apti,— Ov.  Mil.  li.  SIO. 

•  Neo  Felv^aca  cuiam  iwpernsbere  lentle.— Vine.  Grorg.  I  999. 
Accipe  NiUsmm,  Pelutia  rauners.  lentem ! 

Vllior  est  sUcs,  earior  ilia  hba.— Mibt.  ilii.  S. 
'  El  Peluriaco  fllam  cannponere  lino.— Sil.  It&l.  iil.  aI6. 
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•Bud  H  early  as  the  fint  oetit.  a.d,  aad  the  coMt'liae  U  now  far 
rsmored  from  tbe  site  of  Pelimiuoi,  the  modem  Tinth,  IfagdSbnii. 
the  ■criptui'ol  Migdot,  etood  about  12  milea  S.  of  Felueium,  on  the 
uoast-roBd  to  S;^a.  Here  Phwiiah  N  eoho  U  >aid  to  have  defeated  the 
SjriBBB,  about  603  B.C.  HKo6poli«' wui  near  the  mouth  of  the  Roval 
CanaJ,  and  gave  name  to  the  W.  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  though  it  did 
□ot  fitond  imm^diBitely  on  the  coast.  Ita  ruina  Are  at  Abtt-Ket/sc/ieid^ 
It  muet  have  teen  a  place  of  commercial  import&nce.  HeUt^oIii,  tha 
Scriptural  On  aud  Beth-shcmesh,  stood  on  tlie  verge  of  the  eaatem 
desert,  N.E.  ot  Cereaaorum,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  Trajan's  Canal. 
It  was  a  tovn  of  the  highest  antiquity,  ajid  the  aeat  of  a  fajnooB 
universitf,  which  ia  aajd  to  haie  been  viaited  by  Solon,  Thalea,  Flato, 
and  EudoiuB,  and  to  have  poeeeaaed  the  orohivea  from  which  Honetho 
oonatructed  his  history  of  the  Egyptian  dynaxties.  It  was  also  viaitad 
by  Alexander  the  Qreat,  and  it  hoa  acquii'ed  a  epecial  iotereat  in 
connection  with  aocred  hiatory,  aa  the  place  where  Moa^  woe  probably 
inetraeted  in  Egyptian  eoience,  and  where  Jeremiah  wrote  hia  Lamen- 
tationa.  The  place  waa  eepecially  devoted  to  the  worehip  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  hull  Mnevia  was  also  honoured  there.  The  remains  at 
Maiarish  cunal^t  of  a  remarkable  obeliak  of  the  age  of  Osirtaaen  I., 
some  fragment*  of  sphinxes,  a  statue  belonging  to  ths  temple  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  boundary-walla  of  brick,  375(1  ft.  long,  by  2370. 
Ballon,  BiIhxiI,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  Uie  entranoe 
of  TiBJan'a  Canal,  and  probably  owed  its  name  and  foundation  to 
some  B  .byloalan  followers  of  Cambysee  in  B.C.  525.  Under  Augustus 
it  waa  a  place  of  aome  importance,  and  the  head-quarters  of  three 
l<«iona.  Aninw  stood  at  the  N .  extremity  of  the  W.  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  wna  one  of  the  principal  harboura  of  Egypt.  It  was  named 
after  the  aister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  and  its  revennea  belonged  to 
her  and  the  auoceeding  queena.  Ita  position  near  the  entrance  of  the 
canal,  and  on  the  shore  of  a  fine  bay,  inaured  it  a.  shore  of  the  Indian 
trade  ;  but  its  expoaure  to  the  S.  wind,  and  the  dangerous  reefs  in 
approaching  it,  were  serictua  checka  to  ite  prosperity.  Its  site  is  at 
Ardscherud  uear  Suez. 

Of  the  leas  important  towns  in  the  Delta  we  may  notice  &om  N.  to 
S. — ICaneUni,  named  after  a  brother  of  Ptolemy  Lagua,  between 
Aleioudria  and  Hermopolia,  on  the  Canopic  aim — Konumphii, 
."Lower  Memphia,"  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Mareotis,  a  place  of 
some  atrengUi  from  the  nature  of  the  approachea— Maw*,  S.  of  Lake 
Mareotis,  one  of  the  chief  forti'easea  on  the  side  of  Libya,  where 
Amoaia  defeated  Pharoah  Apriea— BolHtlne,  Sosetta,  on  the  gol- 
bitic  branch  of  the  Nile,,  the  aite  of  the  famous  Rosetta  atone,  in 
which  the  beneficent  nets  of  Ptolemy  Epiphonea  are  recorded  ~  Bn to. 
JCem-Kaair,  on  the  Sebennytio  arm,  celebrated  for  its  monolithite 
temple  and  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto — and  TwnHthii,  at  the  moutJi 
of  ilia  Phatnltic  arm  ;  its  modem  representative  Damietla  occupies  it 
•ite  ahout  5  miles  higher  up  the  river. 

S  12.  HeptonomiiwoB  the  central  diEtrict  of  Egypt,  and  contained, 
•G  its  name  implies,  7  nomes ; '  it  estended  from  Cereaaorum  in  the 
N.   to   Henuopolis   in   the  S.      Under   the   emperor  Ansodios  it 
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ivceived  tbe  luuue  of  Arcadia.  The  width  af  the  vallej  fluatnoUG : 
near  Hermopolis  it  ia  contracted  on  the  E,  side  of  the  river,  auil 
tolerably  broad  on  the  W,  Lower  down,  the  hills  direi^  still  mioe 
to  the  Wt  and  embrace  the  district  of  Arainoe,  returning  to  the 
river  on  the  N.  dde  of  it.  Below  this  it  again  expands  until  it 
aftaine,  near  Cercasomm,  almoet  the  breadth  of  the  Delta.  This 
district  comprised  the  greatest  works  of  Egyptian  art — the  Pyramids, 
the  Labyrinth,  and  the  artiScid  district  formed  by  the  canal  of 
Bahr-Juetif.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  quarries  and  ruck- 
grottoes  ;  of  the  first  wc  may  notice  the  Alahastrites  E.  of  Hermo- 
j)olis ;  the  quarries  of  Teined  alabaster  9  miles  to  the  N.,  chiefly 
used  for  sarcophagi ;  and  the  quarries  E.  of  Memphis,  whence  they 
obtained  the  stone  for  casing  the  Pyramids.  The  most  remarkable 
grottoen  were  those  of  Speoa  Artemidos,  Beni-Sastan,  and  of 
Kown-il^Ahmar  more  to  the  N.  The  t4)wna  were  numerous  and 
important:  Memphis,  the  earliest  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  nomes,  stood  near  the  N.  boundary ;  while  the 
following  towns  from  N.  to  S.  represented  the  capitals  of  the  other 
six  nomes — Arsinoo,  HeracleopoUa,  Aphroditopolis,  Oxyrynchns, 
and  Hermopolis. 

Kw^l*,'  the  Noph  of  Smptura,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  tha  NUa, 
15  miles  S.  of  Cercasorum.  Its  orwin  waa  BBCribad  to  Menea,  and  it 
was  tha  first  capital  of  the  whale  of  Egypt.  The  Bit«  of  the  town  waa 
originally  a  marsh,  formed  by  a  soumerly  bifurcatioii  of  the  fije. 
Uanee  mverted  the  branch  into  the  mam  stream,  by  means  of  an 
embsjikmeDt.  The  town  waa  aome  1  b  mi}ea  in  circumfennc^  much 
of  tha  area  being,  however,  oecnpied  by  gordena,  and  by  the  soldiers' 

Juarters,  named  the  "  'White  Caatle.  The  soil  wia  extremely  pro- 
QotiTe,  and  ancient  writers  dilate  upon  tta  green  meadowa.  ita  canala 
covered  with  lotua-flowera,  its  vast  tress,  its  roses,  and  its  wine.  Its 
poaitioD  wsa  highly  tavoorable.  The  Arabian  and  Libyan  hills  con- 
Tfttga  here  for  the  hiat  time,  and  it  oonld  thua  command  tha  trsdo  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  waa  ceDtraJIy  placed  aa  regarda  Upper 
Egypt  and  the  Delta,  and  sofflciently  near  the  border  to  have  com- 
mumcatioD  with  Syria  and  Greece.  It  waa  quite  the  Pantheon  of 
Egypt^  and  poiaeesed  temples  of  Isis,'  Proteus,  Apia,  Serapia,  the  Sim, 
Uie  Cabeiri,  and  partioularly  of  Fthah,  or  Hephteetua.  It  waa  viaitad 
by  Solon,  Heoatsua,  Ttialea,  Herodotus,  StnAo,  and  Diodonia  Sicu- 
los.      Ita  Bite  is  at   Mitrankh,  and  ita  remains  oonsist  of  biGcki   of 


'  Tha  Egyptian  name  signiHed  "  the  plaw  of  good." 
*  To  emit,  atqiu  lunm  pubM  mlntur  OaLriia 

Borbua,  Hemphitoa  plangere  doota  lKtTnD.^riB3u.  1. 
.  Mta  tngo  Uolgem  Hnnptaitica  tampu  Juveium. — Or.  Att. 
Hio  qnoque  d«eptiu  Memphitica  templa  frequentat, 

Barbara  PyrainidiuD  aileat  niruula  MemplUB-'-^UABT.  d€ 
XcglR  pyrwoldum.  Cteur,  micunla  ride  : 
Jbdi  tacet  Eoma  barliara  Uempbla  opua.— -In.  Jb^.  vJU 
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grwuta,  a  luge  ooIobbuh  of  Runasea  II.,  bn)k«i  obeiiski,  oolumra,  amd 
stotueB,  aproad  o»Br  many  hundred  acres  of  ground.  Memphii  wan 
the  seat  of  the  Srd,  4th,  eth,  Tth,  and  8th  djuBBtiee.  The  Shopherd 
Eingaretuned  it  M  the  Beat  of  civil  goterameut.  The  house  of  Bameses, 
the  IBth  dynasty,  thou^  they  made  Tliebee  their  eapital,  paid  great 
attention  to  Hemphis.  Under  the  SSth  dynasty  it  again  became  die 
seat  of  a  natdTe  govemnkent.  It  Buffered  saveraly  teom  the  Peniaoa 
under  Camhyees.  In  the  reign  of  Artaienes  I.  the  Persians  took 
refuge  here  after  their  defeat  by  luaniB,  and  were  beaieged  for  a  year. 
After  the  expulsion  of  NeotanebuB  II.  it  sunk 'to  the  poution  of  a 
provincial  city,  and  in  Strabo's  time  a  large  portion  vat  in  rains. 
Huar  Memphis  at  a  place  now  oalled  Stiieh,  aie  the  three  celebrated 
Pyramids ;  the  largest,  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Cheops,  wea 
originally  756  ft.  square  at  its  base,  and  480  ft.  high  j  it  covered  about 
the  same  apace  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  its  dimensions  are  now  reduced 
tu  733  ft.  square,  and  460  ft.  high.  The  second,  attributed  to 
Chepliren,  was  formerly  707  ft.  square,  and  454  ft.  high  ;  it«  dimen- 
sions now  being  S90  and  446.  The  third,  attributed  to  Hyoerinus, 
whose  oofBnh^  been  found  there,  van  354  ft.  square,  and  2tS  high  ; 
these  are  now  reduced  to  333  and  203.  On  the  S.  of  tliis  are  three 
small  pyramids,  one  of  which  has  the  name  of  Jdencheres  (ft^cerihus) 
inscribed  upon  it.  Another  cluatur  of  three  also  stands  B.  of  the 
great  pyramid.  The  object  for  which  they  nere  built  is  uncertain  ; 
they  probably  served  for  tombs,  and  their  umform  position,  facing  the 
cardinal  points,  makes  it  probable  that  thev  were  used  for  sBtronomical 
parpoaes.  About  200  ft.  N.  of  the  second  pyramid  is  the  Sphinx,  out 
out  of  the  BoUd  rock  ;  it  bears  the  name  of  Thothmea  IV.  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  divine  worship. 
Ardnal,  otherwise  called  Crooodilopolis,  from  the  divine  honours  hwe 
paid  to  the  crocodile,  stooil  S-W.  of  Memphis,  between  the  riv^  and 
Lake  Morris.  The  surrounding  region  wss  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt, 
and  prodscad,  in  addition  to  grain  of  al)  sorts,  dat«e,  figs,  roses,  and 
olives.  Sear  it  were  the  necropolis  of  crocodiles,  and  the  cdebrated 
Labyrinth.'  Its  ruins  are  at  MedaKt-il-Fj/omrt.  HoraelMpdis  ICtglw, 
Anaiiih,  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Fyoiim,  and 
was  the  royal  residence  of  the  9th  and  10th  dynasties.  The  ichneu- 
mon was  worshipped  there.  OxjryiLohua  derived  its  name  &om  th« 
worship  of  a  Ssh  of  the  sturgeon  species.  A  Roman  mint  existed 
there  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Some  hroken 
columns  and  cornices  at  Bekneseh  mark  the  site  of  the  town.  HoiB^ 
polia  Kagna,  KAmooa,  stood  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  was 
a  place  of  resort  and  opulenos.  A  little  S,  was  the  castle,  at  which 
the  river  boats  cud  toll.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  the 
ll-known  grottoes  of  Beni  Easaan.  The  god  Thoth, 
'orshipped  at  Hermoiio]' 
,  nd  consists  of  a  doubfir 
Astuoiipoli*,  nearly  oppoaitfl  Hermopolis,  was 
Hadrian,  a.d,  122,  in  memory  of  Antinons,  t< 
were  paid.  The  mins  at  Enseneh  attest  its  former  magnifioence. 
Ws  may  further  notioe  briefly — AMBthai,  Dashour,  about  14  miles  S 


>  Xlic  I.ali7TiDtli  was  a 
klBfi  vbo  bnllt  it,  and  Uh 
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of  Hemphia,  the  aeat  of  a  temple  of  Osiris,  encloaed  with  e,  hedge  of 
ooanUiUiseB— CTSOpolii,  Samadta,  S.  of  Oijrynchug,  and  eo  oanuul 
from  ths  worahip  of  tbe  dog-headed  deit;  Anubie — KilopoUt,  Dear 
HeraoleopoliB  Mi^Oh,  built  on  an  island  in  the  Nile— and  ApblodUo- 
poUt,  Alfyeh,  a  considerable  town,  a  short  distance  from  the  E.  bank 
of  the  river. 

§  13.  Thab&ii  was  the  most  southerly  diviaiou  of  Egypt,  ex- 
tending  from  Harmopolia  Magna  in  th«  N.  to  Sycne  in  the  8.,  and 
at  certain  periods  beyond  the  latter  town  to  Hicra  Sycamina.  It 
was  divided  into  10  nomes,  though  occasionally  a  greater  nurober  is 
giyeu.  The  cultivahle  soil  between  Syene  and  Latoiiolis  is  a 
uarrow  strip  of  alluvial  deposit,  akirting  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  botinded  by  steep  walls  of  sandstone.  These  are  succeeded 
below  Lat«polis  by  limestone  rocks,  which  continue  to  the  head  of 
the  Delta.  The  valley  expands  into  plains  at  Latopolis  and  Thebes, 
but  below  these  points  it  contracts  to  a  narrow  gorge.  The  soil  was 
remarkably  fertile,  though  the  ordinary  fall  of  rain  was  very  small. 
The  population  was  probably  of  a  purer  Egyptian  stamp  than  that 
of  the  Delta.  The  towns  were  very  numeroue,  and  attaned  the 
highest  importance  in  early  times.  Among  them  Thebes  stands 
foremost  as  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  seat  of  the 
most  magnificent  temples  and  palaces  of  Plgypt.  Coptos  held  high 
rank  under  the  Ptolemies  as  the  entre|.i6c  of  Indian  commerce. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  objects  of  art  we  may  notice  the 
temples  of  Apollinopolis  Magna,  tbe  temples  of  Athor  and  Isis  at 
Tentyra,  the  canal  of  Jneiif  commencing  at  Diospolis  Parra,  the 
necropolis  of  Ahjdos,  the  sepulchral  chambers  at  Lycopolis,  and  the 
superb  portJoo  of  Hermopolis  Magna.  The  chief  supply  of  stent 
was  obtained  from  the  sandstone  quarries  of  Silsilis,  below  Ombos. 


iilHebw.    [tTim  WUkUuon.) 
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Ib»bw,'  the  Ifo'AmmoD  of  the  Bi'ble,  and  tUe  Dioapolia  Hogna  of  ths 
Onsets  and  Bamuw,  stood  on  both  eidra  of  the  Nile,  at  a  point  where 
the  hille  on  each  ade  rooade  from  the  river,  leiTmg  a  plain  >ame  IS 
milea  wide  from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  the  same  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 
The  population  diiefly  lived  on  the  £.  bank  ;  on  the  W.  iret«  tho 
templea,'  with  their  avenues  of  sphinxee,  and  the  necropolia.  "Bm  aita 
is  now  pai-llf  oocupied  b;  four  villagea — Liumr  and  Samai  on  the  £. 
bank,  Gw-nA  and  Mfdiatt  Ahoo  on  the  W.  The  western  portion, 
which  WAS  namodPathyrig,  aa  being  andflr  the  proteotion  of  AtUor,  and 
wai>  the  "  Libyan  Subnrb  "  of  the  Ptolemaia  age,  contained  the  fallowing 
buiklingii : — Uie  Menephthium,  or  temple  and  palace  of  Satel-Meneph- 
thah  ;  the  Memnonium,'  or  Rameslutn,  occupying  a  aucces^ion  of 
terrBj;ea  at  the  base  of  the  hille,  contviiing  the  coloBSal  statue  of 
Barneses,'  and  nunieroiu  chambers  adorned  with  bierogljphice  ;  the 
Amenophium,  or  temple  ot  Amiinopli  IH.,  the  Mensnon  of  the  Greeks, 
and  near  it  the  coloa^  etatuee  Tama  and  Chama,  rising  to  a  height  of 
liO  ft.  above  the  plain,  the  mogt  easterly  of  which  was  the  celebrated 
TOCnl  Menman'i  the  Thothmeaium,'  a  temple  erected  by  sflTeral 
BOTereigna  of  the  name  of  Thothmee  ;  and  the  eonthem  BomeaiUDi,' 
adorned  with  aculpturea  relating  to  Bameaea  IV.  The  neeiopolia 
extends  for  5  milea  along  the  Libyan  hlUa,  the  most  interesting 
portion  being  that  which  contiuns  the  Bojal  Sepulchres.  On  the  E. 
aide  of  the  river  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  ; — at  Luxor,  the 
obelisk  of  Ramies  III.,  the  fellow  to  which  stands  in  the  Plact  dt  la 
Cmcorde  at  Paris:  two  monolithal  atatuw  of  tha  same  monarch  ;  B 
court,  with  a  double  portal  and  colonnades  attached ;  and  at  JToi'tui^  the 
palace  of  the  klnes,  containing  the  great  court,  the  great  ball,  329  ft. 
long,  by  175  brond,  and  80  high,  and  other  chambers,  one  of  which  has 
the  great  Kamai  Tablet  sculptured  upon  it.  The  quarters  of  Kami't 
and  Luxor  woi-e  connected  by  an  avenue  of  androjphinies.  Thaae 
yarioua  buildings  were  erected  at  vaatly  different  periods,  commencing 
with  Seaoi'taaen  I.,  and  descending  through  the  Amunopha,  Hameses, 
and  Thothmes,  down  to  the  time  <^  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  the  Roman 
emperoi'B.     The  period  of  the  eminence  of  Thebes  conunenosd  with 


P« :  the  more  ccrrecl  form  ot  the  name  is  tbereTore  IVtt,  ai  giveo  ]>;/ 
'  Dbd' Aira  Chf^ftt 

■AWp.!  i(«x'«*">  i"' '"ok™  "i  i;«w*» Hon.  B.  il,  Ml. 


iropylsea  of  tenipln-    Thcbn 


c  irelght  of  thii  jiganUc  Milne  bu  been  estimated  »t  »B7  tont  ij  cwl 
e  itatne  of  Meinnon  was  fragturtd  bj  an  earthquake  before  Strabo'i  t 
t  refers  to  iia  condition  •- — 
IHmidio  magioe  rMODsot  abl  Memnone  ehcrdia. — Sal.  it.  i. 
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the  IStb  dyuosty,  when  the  Hykeoe  were  sspelled  from  Lower  Egjpt, 
and  ooDtinuod  for  Denrly  8  cectories,  countiog  trom  152^.  Its  dedinB 
may  be  aUHbuted  to  the  riaa  of  Hemphia,  and  to  the  gradiud  increase  of 
communication  with  the  Qreeks  and  other  foreigners.  In  the  Pendaa 
eit,  it  ceawid  to  hold  rank  aa  a  metropolis.  Its  chief  buildingB  were 
destroyed  by  CambyBes.  It  suffered  severely  after  its  captare  bj 
Ptolemy  Lathyms  iu  B.C.  SG  ;  but  it  continued  to  exist  mitil  the 
irmptioQ  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  a  considenble  place  in  the  4th  cent. 
A.D.  I^cepolii,  il'Syoiit,  was  S.E.  of  HermopoliB,  and  was  so  named 
from  the  worship  of  Oairis  under  the  form  of  a  wolf;  in  the  a^JBJient 
rocks  are  ehomberB  contaming  mummies  of  wolves.  Tbiif  or  Ab^Ut 
an  the  Bahr-  Vasiif  about  T^  miles  W.  of  the  Nile,  teas  the  birth-place 
of  Hence,  and  the  buml-place  of  Osiris,  and  ranked  next  to  Thebca 
itself  in  point  of  importance.  It  had  sunk  before  Strabo's  time.  Its 
ruins  at  Art^at-ei'Matfoon  consist  cf  a  large  pHe  colled  the  '*  Palace  of 
Hemnon,"  erected  by  Barneses  II,  of  the  18th  dynasty  ;  and  a  temple 
df  Osiris,  built  by  Romeees  the  Qreat.  The  celebrated  Tablet  of  Abiidat, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  discovered  here  in  ISIS  ;  it  cont^na  a 
liet  of  Egyptian  kings  prior  to  Rameees  the  Great.  Tentfnt  stood 
about  38  miles  N.  of  Thebes,  and  probably  derived  its  name  from  the 
goddess  Athor,  or  VenuB,  T/iy-n-Alhor,  meaning  the  "  abode  of  Athor." 
Its  inhabitants  abhorred  the  crocodile,  and  hence  arose  sanguinary 
conflicts  with  the  inhabitants  of  Omhos,  one  of  which  Jnvenal  seema 
to  have  wituesse^l,'  The  remains  of  the  town  at  Denderali  ore  strikii^, 
though  of  a  late  period  of  Egyptian  art.  The  chief  buildings  are — tlie 
temple  of  Athor,  the  portico  of  wliich  has  on  its  ceiling  the  so-called 
"  Zodiac,"  which,  however,  is  probably  a  mytbological  subject,  executed 
in  A.D.  35  rthe  chapel  of  Isis  ;  and  the  Typhonium,  so  named  from  the 
repreaentationa  of  the  Typhon  on  its  wJls,  The  inscriptions  range 
from  the  tune  of  the  later  Ptolomiea  to  Antoninus,  the  nuneg  of  the 
Ctesare  tram  'Hberiiis  to  Antoninus  being  most  frequent.  Hermonthb, 
Ermeta.  stood  8  miles  S.W.  of  Thebes,  and  was  oelebrated  for  the 
worship  of  I»H,  Osiris,  and  their  Bon  Horns,  Its  ruins  show  its  former  , 
magnificence  :  the  chief  building,  the  Iseum,  was  erected  hj  Cleopatra 
(B.C.  51-29),  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  her  BOB  Ccesorion,  IiBtopoli*, 
Emeh,  derived  its  name  from  the  lai^  fish  lato,  under  which  form 
Uie  goddeaa  Neith  was  worshipped.  Its  temple  waa  magnificent ;  but 
the  jamb  of  a  gateway  is  the  (inly  relic  of  the  onginoi  structure  ;  the 
other  remains  belong  to  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  eras,  the  names  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  Epiphanes,  of  Vespasian,  and  Geta,  appearing 
in  the  sculptures.  ApoUinopolii  KagnA  stood  about  13  miles  below 
the  Lesser  Cataract,  and  became  under  the  lio  mans  the  seat  of  a  bishop's 
see,  and  the  bead-quarters  of  the  I.egio  II.  TVajano.  The  remains  at 
Edfoo  oonaist  of  two  munificent  temples  ;  the  larger  one  fbunded  by 
Ptolemy  Philometur,  and  dedicated  to  Noum,  424  ft.  long,  by  145 
wide,  and  having  a  gateway  51)  A.  high ;  the  lesser  one  fiiunded  by 


pntiqna  aimultoa. 


Ardel  adhuo  Captos  el  Tenlyrn, 
Inde  fDroT  val^,  i^uoil  nmntiia  vl 
Odlt  uterqae  locos,  cum  bdIdb  cred 
Esse  deoa,  qn«  ipse  coLit.— Juv.  i 
Terga.tugB  ccleri  prBttantltms  oi 
Qui  vlBiiia  icAiuit  ombross  Tent;i 
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Ptolemy  Pbyacca.  AntMopolli,  on  the  B.  or  right  buik  of  the  riv«r, 
WBB  BO  named  from  the  worship  of  Antvus,  iutroduced  from  LibTft. 
The  plain  a^jaoent  to  it  was  the  traditional  acene  of  the  combat 
betvaen  Isis  and  Typhon.  Under  Hxe  Cbriatlan  emperoia  it  wbh  as 
epiacopal  see,  QwDuaii,  or  u  it  was  later  called,  Smopt^  (the 
Greek  Fan  representing  the  Egyptian  Chem)  waa  celebrated  for  ths 
worship  of  Pim,  and  alw  of  Peneiu,  who  wu  aaid  oocadonalh  to  visit 
the  place.  The  modem  Dame  KiAtaim  is  ■  coimpted  form  of  Cheminia. 
Cnptoi,  Kovft,  stood  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  wiis  tbe  spot 
where  the  route  for  Berenice  on  tbe  Bed  Sea  left  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Subsequently  to  B.C.  S66,  when  Berenice  was  built,  it  vibb  a 
pronwrous  and  busy  place,  uid  remained  so  down  to  the  latest  period 
of  the  Soman  Empire.  OmM  waa  about  30  miles  N.  of  Syene,  and 
was  devoted  U>  the  worship  of  the  crocodile-headed  god  Sevak.  The 
remains  of  two  fine  temples  still  exist,  mainly  of  the  Ftolemsio  age, 
with  a  few  specimens  of  aa  earlier  date  :  tbe  larger  one  was  a  kiad  of 
Pantheon,  the  amaller  was  sacred  to  Isis  :  they  liuaA  on  a  bill,  ood 
present  an  imposing  appearance.  Byine,'  Aisoaut,  waa  the  most 
BOUtherly  town  of  E^pt,  and  stood  on  a  peninsula  immediately  below 
the  Qreat  Falls.  The  gTsnite  quarries  about  it  produced  the  fine 
Btonea  out  of  whioh  the  coIohbbI  statues  aod  obelisks  of  Egypt  were 
cut.  Syeue'was  important  both  as  a  military  and  commercial  post. 
Opposite  Syene  is  the  small  island  of  Elaphanttna,  which  commanded 
the  navigation  of  the  river  from  tbe  S.  :  it  was  thus  regarded  as  tbe 
key  of  the  Tliebaid,  and  hence  was  garrisoned  by  the  succeBsive  owners 
of  I^^ypt,  whether  Egyptians,  Penians,  Macedonians,  or  Romans.  Its 
fertility  and  verdure  present  a  stronx  contrast  to  the  sterility  that 
Burrounds  it.  The  most  striking  remams  on  it  are  a  temple  of  Kneph 
built  by  Amenopb  III.,  and  the  Nilometer.  About  t>i  miles  above 
Syene  were  the  two  small  islands  of  Fhila  ;  *  tbe  lesser  one,  to  whioh 
the  name  was  more  portioularly  applied,  was  reputed  the  buriai. 
place  of  Oairis,  and  henoe  regarded  as  specially  saored.  Both  islands 
abound  in  temples  and  monuments,  erected  for  the  most  part  by  tho 
Ptolemies.  The  chief  temple,  dedicated  to  Ammon  Oairis,  was  at  the 
8.  end  of  the  small  island,  and  was  approached  from  the  river  through 
a  double  colonnade  ;  the  walls  ere  covered  with  sculptures  repr«- 
teoting  tbe  history  of  Osiris.  The  Pharoahs  kept  a  strong  gatrison  o& 
the  iBUind.    Fhilte  whs  also  the  seat  of  a  Christian  Church. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  there  were  two  ports  of  consequence — 
KTM-Ewmus  and  BartniM,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  for  the 

1    of  the  Indian   and  South   African   trade.      The   first   was 

d  from  tbe  pearl-mussel  found  there  (  "Harbom'  ol 


purposes   i 

probably  si 


<  Its  potitioD,  very  neuly  aoder  Uie  tropin  or  Cancer,  i<  (rcquenti)'  noticed 

Callda  mediae  mlhi  ccgallus  axis 
.£gTP>c,  a(<iue  ombms  muqoam  fiectente  STeDe.~U.  HI, 
Nun  qui!  ad  eitutam  Cancre  loneDle  BTCDea 


Be^elDDitn  Pbila. 
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the  Uiusel"),  tha  wioond  after  the  mother  of  Philadelphns.  They 
stood  reapectivelj  in  27°  35'  and  23"  56'  N.  tat.  Tbe  mora  aoutharly 
poaition  of  Berenice  randered  Ft  ultimately  tJae  most  proaperous  of  the 
two  placoH.  It  stood  on  a  email  bay  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep  gulf, 
named  Smua  Immundus,  Myoa-Hormos  aeema  to  hayedeoUnod  in  the 
reiKOS  of  Veapasitm  and  Traiui. 


Die  UnzmoDiniD  H  Tbebos  dadug  Ule  loundntluD.     (FroiD  WUkinSOD). 

S  14.  Three  of  the  OascB  ware  closely  connected  with  Egypt. 
Ouit  Kagna,  M-Khargeh,  or  (oa  it  was  uunetimep  simply  termed) 
"  Oasis,"  lies  in  the  Utdtude  of  Thebes.  It  is  80  miles  bng,  by ' 
about  9  ^Koad ;  and  is  bounded  by  a  high  calcareoTiB  ridge.  None 
of  the  monnnienia  on  it  reocli  hack  to  the  Pharaonic  era,  the 
principal  buildings  hespeabing  the  Uacedonian  or  even  the  Boman 
period.  It  was  a  place  of  exile  for  political  offenders,  and  for 
Giristian  fugitives.  It  was  visited  by  Cxmbyses  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Ammonians,  The  great  temple,  142  ft.  by  63,  and 
about  30  in  height,  was  dedicated  to  Ammon ;  the  other  remaios 
are  a  remarliahle  necropolis,  and  a  palace  of  the  Komon  era.  OatU 
Parva.  El-DaJckil,  lies  N.  of  Oasis  Magna,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  high  ridge,  and  contains  several  warm  springs.  It 
has  a  temple  and  tombs  of  the  Ptolemaic  era.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  celebrated  for  its  wheat ;  now  its  chief  productions  are  dataa, 
and  other  fruits.  Anmioninm,  S-Siviah,  was  about  20  days' 
journey  distant  from  Thebes,  from  which  point  It  was  most  easily 
accessible,  though  it  was  also  approached  from  PanEtonium.  This 
Oasis  is  about  6  miles  long,  by  3  broad,  well  irrigated  by  water 
springs  (one  of  which  "the  Fountain  of  the  Sun,"  was  particularly 
celebrated  .for  the  apparent  coldness  of  its  water),  and  remarkably 
fertile  in  dates,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits,  which  were  largely 
exported.      The  ooms  derived,  however,  its  chief  celebrity  from  the 
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temple '  and  oracle  of  Japiter  Amnion,  which  raaked  with  those  ol 
Delphi  and  Dodona,  and  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
ruins  of  the  temple  exist  at  Ummebeda,  and  probablf  belong  to  the 
Persian  era  of  Egyptian  history.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  aad  the  colours  still  remain  in  some  places.  The 
■oil  of  the  oa»a  is  strougly  impregnated  with  salt. 

Hittory  of  Egypt  — The  hiHtory  _of  Egypt  may  be  dirided  into  four 
period*,  viz. — lie  Pharaonic,  down  to  ii.c.  52.'i;  the  Persian,  from  525 
to  33a  ;  the  HacedoniMi  or  Hellenic,  from  33'2  to  30  ;  and  the  Romao 
from  B  a  30  to  jI.d.  640. 

I.  The  £rat  cf  theee,  the  Pharaonic,  may  be  divided  into  three 
portions  r— the  old  monarchy,  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  to  tlie  invaaicn  of  the  Hyksoa  ;  the  middle,  from  the  entrance 
to  the  expulsion  of  tho  IlykiSOB  ;  and  the  new,  from  the  re-eetablish- 
ment  of  the  oative  monarchy  by  Amosis  to  the  Persian  conquest. 

(1.)  The  Old  Monanhy. — Memphie  wu  the  meet  ancient  capital,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Menen,  the  first  mortal  king  of 
Egypt.  The  namea  of  the  kings,  divided  into  dynaatiee,  are  handed 
down  in  the.  listB  of  Manetho,*  and  are  also  known  from  the  worke 
which  they  executed.  The  moat  memoiable  epoch  in  the  hiatory  of 
the  Old  Monarchy  ia  that  of  the  Pyramid  kings,  placed  in  Hanetho's 
fourth  dynasty.     Their  names  are  found  upon  these  m "'       " 


pyramid  a  coffin  has  been  found  baaiing  the  Tirnnn  Menkara.  The  most 
powerful  kings  of  the  Old  Monarchy  were  those  of  Manetho's  1  Sth 
dynasty :  to  this  peiiod  are  ssiugned  Uie  construotion  of  the  Ijake  of 
Heeris  and  the  Labyrinth. 

(3.)  Tke  Middle  Mojiarchij.—Oi  this  period  ye  only  know  that  a 
nomadic  horde  for  several  centuries  occupied  and  nukde  Egypt  tri- 
butary) that  their  capital  was  Memphis;  tbat  in  the  3etJiroit«  uome 
they  constructed  an  immense  earth-camp,  which  they  called  Abaris ; 
that  at  a  certain  period  of  their  occupaUon  two  indapenduit  kingdoms 


'  Veutum  «rat  ad  tfmpliiiD,  LibyclB  quod  ^entibiu  untLU 
Ineulti  GarbnkHnlffl  habent :  etat  cemiffer  illlo 
Jupiter,  u[  mFTDonnt,  ted  noa  aut  fulmica  Tlbnns, 

Nod  illic  Ubyce  posuerunt  dlUa  genlcB 


Hunen  SomBJio  IfmplDm  dsAmdit  ab  anro. — Luc.  U.  111. 
■  Huctba  wu  an  Egjptlui  pilcst  who  Hnd  under  the  Plokmie^  in  the  Srd 
iRiiy  G.i:.,  uid  wiole  in  Greek  a  history  of  Egypt,  inThich  he  divided  the  klnga 
I  itiBlf  is  loBl,  but  the  llsta  of  d^nutlH  have  beeu 
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were  formed  iu  ^jpt,  one  in  the  Thebaid,  which  held  ijitiniata  rela- 
tiona  nlth  Ethiopia;  another  at  Xois,  unoD);  the  manhee  of  the  Nile; 
and  that,  finally,  the  Egyptiana  regainnd  their  independence,  and  ex- 
pelled the  HjkaOB,  wbo  thereupon  retired  into  Palestine. 

(3.)  Tht  ^em  XonarBhi/  extends  from  the  oommeilcement  of  the  18tU 
to  the  end  of  the  3i>th  djnanty.  The  kingdom  naa  oonsolidated  by 
Amoda,  who  auoceeded  in  expelling  the  Hyksoa,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  foreign  eipeditiona  '  which  hii  aucceeaora  carried  ou  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  extendinj;  from  HsaopotaDiia  in  the  former  to  Ethiopia  in 
the  latter  continent.  The  slarioua  era  of  Egyptian  history  w»s  under 
the  19tli  dynasty,  when  Setlii  L,  n.c.  1322,  and  his  grrndson,  Rameses 
the  Oreat,  B.C.  1311,  both  of  whom  cepreaent  the  Seaoatris  of  the  Qreek 
historians,  carried  their  arms  over  the  whole  of  Weatem  Aaia  and 
■outhwarda  into  Soudan,  and  aoiasaed  vast  Measures,  which  were  ex- 
rojeot  of  connecting 
la  the  builder  of  the 
rock  temples  of  AboosiaiAeij  as  well  aa  of  templee  at  Napata,  Tanis, 
Thebes,  Uemphis,  and  other  -places.  Under  the  later  kings  of  the 
19th  dynasty  the  power  of  Egypt  faded:  the  20th  and  21at  dynasties 
aoliicTsd  nothing  worthy  of  record ;  bnt  with  the  22nd  we  enter  upon  a 
period  that  is  intereeting  from  its  asBociatiDua  with  Biblical  hiatoiy, 
the  first  of  this  dynasty,  Sheshonk  1.  (SesoQchia),  B.C.  690,  being  the 
Shish^  who  invaded  JudEsa  iu  Rehoboam's  reign  and  pillaged  the 
temple  (1  Kinga  iiv.2S):  the  extent  of  his  rule  is  marked  by  (he  forces 
he  oonunandtM,  cousiating  of  Libyans.  Sukkiima  (who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  Troglodytes  from  the  western  shores  ot  the  Hed  Sea),  and  Ethi- 
opians  (2  Chron.  lii.  3).  In  the  reign  of  Oaorkon  I.  the  expedition  of 
Zeiah,  the  Ethiopian,  took  place  (2  Chron.  iit.  9);  this  eipediticn  ia 
nowhere  else  noticed,  end  it  appears  almost  unavoidable  that  we 
should  identify  Zarah  with  OsoAod.  The  25th  dynariy  coneiated  of 
Ethiopians,  the  two  first  of  whom,  Sabaco  and  Sebichus,  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  while  the  Uiird,  Taraous,  vfaa  restricted  to  Upper 
Egypt.    The  seoond  of  these  monarchs  is  the  So  with  whom  Hoahea, 
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a  Syrian  tribe  about  Lebanon : '  Zanoiui,  the  CaniaaitcE :  leitly,  SytKii,  with 
regard  to  viiom  great  doubt  CKiata ;  tlie  name  is  of  Arabian  or^in,  ami  may 
tigaUr  elthM  "Bliaphord  Unga"  or  "Arati  kings;"  bnt  whellier  they  wew 
nuauiMes,  Arabian*,  or  PtuliBtlnu,  1*  »>t  agreed. 
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king  of  lu-sel,  made  a.  treaty  (2  Kinge  xvii.  4),  in  whose  reign  BgTpt 
come  into  coUiaioD  with  Aaayria.  Tsj«ciia.  the  Tirhak&h  of  Scriptui'e, 
Rucceeded  9o  in  the  rula  of  the  Thebaid,  while  QatiTe  princes  governed 
Lower  ^jpt.  The  Auyriui  war  waa  continued  in  hie  reign,  and  the 
■it^et  of  Libnah  and  Ltuhish  by  Sennacherib,  whioh  took  place  in  OKch 
of  the  two  ezpeditJouB  nottoed  in  Scripture  (2  Kings  zriii.  1.1,  IT),  had 
reference  to  toe  Egyptian  rather  than  the  Jewish  canxpaign^  It  waa  pro- 
bably during  the  re^n  (^  Tirhakah  that  the  dodecarehj  prevailed  in 
Lover  Egypt ;  these  twelve  contemporaneous  ruleis  were  prob«ibly  the 
heada  of  the  nomea.  The  ^tliiopiui  dynasty  in  Upper  and  the  dode- 
oarchy  in  Lower  Egypt  were  followed  by  the  re-establialiment  of  a 
native  dynaity  in  the  person  of  Faammstichua  1.,  B,c.  666.  He  intro- 
duced Qreek  auxiliariee  into  hia  army,  to  the  .great  diBSaiisfoction  of 
the  native  troops,  who  sece4^  in  a  body,  and  settled  to  tlie  south  of 
Uerde.  The  long  liege  of  AEotua,  stated  at  twenty-nine  years  ( Her.  ii. 
157),  and  the  tbr»at«ned  invadon  of  the  Scytbinna,  were  two  chief 
events  of  his  reign.  His  son  Neco,  or  Necho,  b.c  617,  made  a  vtdn 
attempt  to  regain  the  supremacy  which  Egypt  had  once  enjoyed  over 
Weetem  Asia;  he  defeated  Joidah  at  Megiddo  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29),  but  vta 
himself  utterly  defeated  by  Nebuchadnetuar  at  Oarcbemish  ( Jer.  ilvi.  2). 
PsammeticbiJsII.,or  PBammiSfB.G.  6(11,  passed  an  uneventful  reign  of  siz 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Apries,  the  Fharaoh-Hophra  uf  the  Bibl^ 
B.C.  &95,  the  king  with  whom  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  entered  into 
■liiance.  He  was  auocessful  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  capturing 
Gaza  and  Sidon,  and  obliging  the  Chaldsan  army  to  retire  &om  Jen^ 
salem;  but  his  attempt  on  Cyrena  was  a  failure,  and  terminated  in  the 
revolt  of  his  troops,  and  his  own  deposition  and  death :  it  would  appear 
li-rim  seme  passagea  in  the  Bible  (Is.  lix.  2;  Jer.  iliii.  10,  xliv.  1,  30) 
that  NebuchadueEzar  undertook  an  e^qwditioD  into  Egypt.  Amaris, 
B.C.  570,  who  deposed  and  succeeded  Necho,  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Qraeks.  and  gave  them  Naiicratia  as  an  emporium;  his 
works  of  art,  particularly  the  monuments  at  Bais,  were  numerous  and 
splendid.  Psanunenitus  came  to  the  throne  juat  as  Cambysos  reached 
the  frontier  of  Egypt,  B.C.  525.  He  was  defeated  at  Pelosium,  and 
afterwards  besieged  and  oaptured  at  Memphis;  and  from  this  time 
£gypt  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  empire. 

II.  The  Persian  .EVm.— The  27th  dynasty  oonaiated  of  eight  Fenian 
kings,  who  were  satraps  of  the  Persian  emperor.  The  chief  events 
during  this  period  were  the  two  revolts  in  488  and  456,  the  first  of 
which  delaywl  the  second  invasion  of  Greece.  The  28th  dynasty  con- 
tains only  one  name,  Amyrtasua  the  Saita,  who  reigned  over  the  whole 
land,  and  whose  sarcophagus  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  iiSth  contained  four,  and  the  ;tOth  three  kings,  the  last  of  whom, 
Neotanebus  II.,  was  dethroned  by  the  generals  of  Darius  Ochus. 

III.  Tie  EeOmic  Era.— This  commences  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Alexander  the  Great  (B.C.  3.12).  On  the  dissolution  of  tiie  Uace- 
donian  empire  in  323,  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptcdemy  Soter,  tb« 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Lagidte.  The  early  kings  of  this  dynasty 
were  engaged  in  frequent  contests  with  the  kings  of  ^ria,  Soter  him- 
self (32;1-2S3)  conquered  Fhcenicia  and  Cmle-Syria;  Fhiladelphus  (283- 
24T)  secured  peace  by  giving  these  provinces  as  the  marri^e-porlion  of 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theus;  Euergetes  (24T-222)  took  up 
arms  to  revenge  the  death  of  Berenice,  and  reduced  the  Syrian  pro- 
vinoai  ^othe  confines  of  Bactria  and  India;  Philopator  (222-20S>  dc- 
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under  EpiphajiSB(-305-lHl)  the;  were  Snail;  loat,  and  the  Bittfltnpt  ti 
regain  them  under  Philometor  (181-146)  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Egyptians  at  Pelusium  in  170.  The  eucceeding  reigns  of  £uer- 
geteall.  (146-117),  Lathjrus  (117-107,  and  again  S9-81),  Alszander  I. 
and  Cleopatra  (107-90),  and  Auletee  (80-51),  are  ohiefl;  notonoue  for 
the  proflignoy  of  the  BUCoeBsiva  loTBreigna  and  the  frequent  inaurrac- 
tiona  of  &e  AlsiandrianB.  The  disputes  thnt  prevailed  opened  the 
door  for  the  interference  of  the  RomaoB,  and  the  laat  of  these  kings 
was  restored  to  hia  throne  b;  A.  Gablniue,  proconsul  of  Syria,  In  the 
reign  of  his  successors,  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  the  Aleiandrian  war 
arose,  in  which  Cffisar  took  the  jwrt  of  Cleopatra,  and  Ptolemy  perished 
in  47.  Cleopatra  thenceforward  reigned  in  conjunction  witji  anotbcr 
brother :  her  eventful  life  yioB  terminated  by  her  own  hand  in  30,  and 
the  dynostr  of  the  two  Ptolemies  ended.  As  to  the  internal  state  of 
Egypt  under  the  Hellenio  monarchs,  it  vos  on  the  whole  prosperous. 
Commerce  was  fostered  Dot  only  by  the  foundation  of  Alemadria,  but 
subeeqaently  by  the  openii^  of  the  Tni^iiLn  trade  through  the  Ked  Sea 
by  PhiladelphuB ;  literature  flouriahed  greatly  at  Alexandria  ;  even  the 
old  Egyptian  ediJBces  came  in  for  a  share  of  royal  patronage,  and  many 
of  the  temples  were  either  restored  or  enlarged. 

IV.  The  Sovum  Era.— Tot  a  long  period  Egypt  enjoyed  peace  and 
proHperity  under  the  Roman  emparora,  who  treated  it  generally  with 
oonsideration,  and  aided  in  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  edlfioM. 
In  the  reign  of  Aurelius  a  sertoue  rebellion  occurred  (a.d.  IT1-)75)  ; 
in  269  the  country  was  for  a  few  months  occupied  by  Zenobia,  queen 
of  Palmyra ;  and  thenceforward  troublous  times  set  in  through  the 
resistance  offered  to  Aurelian  in  272,  Probus  in  2TS,  and  Diocletian 
in  285.  The  raligioua  disputas  of  the  Arinns  and  Athanasians  form 
prominent  topics  in  the  history  of  this  period ;  and  the  extent  to  whieh 
monasticiam  prerajled  on  the  banks  of  the  NUe  exercised  a  prejudiolal 
influence  on  the  country.  In  a.d,  379  Paganism  was  denounced  by  an 
imperial  edict,  and  all  the  temples  were  overthrown.  The  only  subse- 
quent events  were  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  Persia  in  a.d.  618  [  and 
its  conquest  by  Amron,  the  Ksieral  of  the  Kholiph  Omar,  in  640. 
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II,— Ethiopia. 

§16.  ^tiiiopia,  in  its  strict] j  territorial  sense,' was  bonnded  on 
the  N.  by  Egypt,  ou  the  W.  by  the  Libjtui  Deaeit,  oe  the  S.'  by  the 
Abyasini&n  higbknda,  and  on  the  B.  by.  the  ludian  Ocean  and  tha 
Hed  Sea,  from  Prom.  Prasum  in  tha  S.  to  Prom.  Bazium  in  the  N. 
It  embraces  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  northern  Abyninia. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  mountamoiia  country,  rising  gradoally  to- 
vfards  the  S.  Water  is  abundant  there,  and  the  country  seems  to 
have  been  famed  for  its  fertility  in  ancient  times.  In  addition  to 
various  kinds  of  a^icultiirsl  produce,  it  possessed  some  articles  of 
gTBst  commercial  value,  particularly  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory. 

StBW. — The  Oreekl  derived  "  Ethiopia"  &om  cS9ai,  and  t^i,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  would  betoken  the  land  of  the  darh-oom^enimed.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  a  Qreecized  foriH  of  EQwA,  the  name 
by  which  the  Egyptiane  described  it. 

§  Ifi.  The  moun Iain-ran gcB  of  this  vast  district  were  bat  imper- 
fectly known.  A  lofty  chain  skirts  the  ses-coast,  and  shute  out  t6« 
interior  from  easy  access  to  the  sea.  On  tha  W.  a  range,  named 
JEthiopioi  Kontei,  forms  the  natural  limit  on  the  Bide  of  the  deserL 
Far  away  to  the  S.  were  the  Itubb  TLoatat,  reputed  to  contain  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  The  sea-coast  was  tolerably  well  known  from 
the  visits  of  merdiants.  The  Sti-nile  of  Bab-d-Mandeb  are  not 
noticed  under  any  specific  name.  Two  bays  only  are  described,  viz.  .- 
Adolkiu  BinoB,  Anat^y  Bay,  In  the  Ked  Sea  ;  and  AvalltM  Sin. 
somewhat  S.  of  the  Straits.  Of  the  promontories  we  may  notice  — 
BMiom,  Bas-eUNaechef,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Syene;  Aromtta, 
O.  Ouardafui,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Africa ;  and  Pniimm.  C. 
I>elgado,  in  the  extreme  8.  The  positions  of  others  that  are 
noticed  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  such  as  Ziagis,  HMi 
Conn,  and  Bhaptnm.  are  not  well  ascertained.  The  chief  river  is 
the  Nile,  which  has  been  already  described  as  dividing  into  two 
branches  in  this  part  of  its  course,  to  one  of  which  (probably  the 
Blue  Nile)  the  name  of  iatipni  was  given,  and  which  also  receives, 
near  Merog,  an  important  tributary,  now  named  the  Afbara  or 
Tacoine,  formerly  the  Astabira*.     The  lakes,  in  wbich  the  Nile  was 

'  The  naioe  iEthiopta  wm  BomcUmeB  nsed  in  a  broider  wnH  lo  dgnlfy  all  the 
tstaatittBntB  of  interiot  Afrira,  and  in  this  case  the  inh-bilanM  of^mhiopia  proptr 
were  dlitinguisbed  ai  Iha  JJthlopiam  beyond  Egypt.  We  hgve  alttadv  (p.  IB) 
Mfcrred  to  thf  niytlilcal  a:tlilspiaiu. 

'  .a;tliiopls  was  the  moet  aoutiierly  land  known  lo  lb*  anolents !  bense  Lueis 

Slgniferl  regions  poU,  nitl  popUtt  lapso 

Ultima  onrvati  proCflderet  im^nl*  Taurt. — Ul,  25f.  * 
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reputed  to  have  its  sources,  la;  witbin  tb«  limita  of  ^Ediiopia :  iu 
action  Co  tbese  ve  have  to  notice  the  lake  OoIdSi  or  PnWi,  Dem- 
iea,  throngli  which  the  Aatapug  flows. 

g  IT.  I'lie  mbabitanta  of  this  vast  region  were  a  mixtDre  of 
Arabian  and  Libyan  rates  with  the  geauine  ^SlthiopiaDs.  They 
were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  designated  according  to  their 
diet  or  employment,  BUoh  aa  the  Hhizophflgi,  "root-eaters,"  Acrido- 
phagi,  "  locust- paters,"  &c.  The  residences  of  tiiesa  tribes  are  un- 
certain, with  the  exception  of  the  following  four : — The  BlMnm;rM 
and  K^abBTl,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  AstaboniB ;  the  lotiiTO- 
phigi.  "fish-eaters,"  on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  N.  of  the  Bay  of 
Adule;  and  the  Troglodyba,  "  oave-dwellcTS,"  in  the  mountains 
skirtijig  the  Red  Sea,  S.  of  Egypt.  The  MasTohii,  "long-lived," 
had  a  settled  residence,  but  its  locality  cannot  be  considered  as  known. 
The  SBmbiltoB  are  deserving  of  notice,  as  being  in  all  probability  the 
descendant*  of  the  Automoli,  noticed  by  Herodotus  (ii.  30)  as  (lie 
war-caste  of  Egypt,  who  deserted  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus, 
Bx^  658.  The  St^britie  appear  to  have  lived  on  the  Astapua,  not 
far  from  Auxume,  which  has  been  derived  by  some  from  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  theoasto  "  Asmach."  The  Bob*'  originally  lived  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  Meroe,  in  Kordo/an :  they  were 
tiiB  vrater-CBrriBiB  and  caravan-guides  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
Egypt  and  Inner  Africa,  and  derived  their  name  from  die  ffold 
("nonb"  in  Egyptian)  imported  from  Kordofdn.  Originally  they 
were  isolated  tribes,  but  in  the  3rd  cent.  a.d.  they  were  consolidated, 
and  in  the  rcigD  of  Diocletian  (about  a. n.  300}  were  tiausterred  by 
the  Romans  to  the  Nile,  as  a  barrier  against  the  Blemmyes!  tbey 
thus  gave  to  that  distiict  the  name  of  Nubia,  which  it  stil!  retains. 
The  country  may  he  considered  as  divided  into  the  following  dis- 
tricts;— DodeeaMlueans,  in  the  N.,  extending  for  12  tchani  (as  Its 
name  implies)  from  Phihe  to  Pscelcis :  by  the  Romans  it  was  an- 
nexed to  E^9i>t ;  .Ethiopia  Proptr,  or  the  kingdom  of  Heroe,  which 
extended  southwards  from  Pacelcis  to  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and 
.  White  Niles ;  B^^  Anxoraitirsm,  between  the  upper  course  of  the 
Bine  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  nearly  coextensive  with  Aliyuiniai 
and  Baibaria  OT  Aaania.  4)<>'>.  the  coast-district  from  the  promontory 
of  Aromatft  to  that  of  Ithaptum :  the  latter  name,  according  In 
Ptolemy,  applied  more  particularly  to  the  interior.  The  southern 
portion  of  MeroS  was  named  the  "  Isle,"  as~being  bounded  on  three 

*  Hit  dmal,  luiailaa  t«8timt«  oorpore  wlem, 
Bmstl  Tenere  Nube.     Von  bt^l  caBrio^ 

Et  lino  mimirt  latoi,  tof  leralaqiifl  Bnccia 

Spknb  diilgm,  et  tCmim  Infamtm  Tenoio. — Bii.  Irjkt.  Ui.  tM. 
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of  i(3  sides  by  rivers,  viz.:  the  Nile  on  the  W.,  tiis  AstapuB  or 
Blue  Nih  on  the  8.,  and  the  Aetahoras  on  the  N.E.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  AbTSffluiau  highlands,  and  on  the  W.  of 
the  Nile  was  the  desert  of  Bahiouda.  This  district  was  rich*  in 
{.Toductions  of  every  kind — mineralB,  ftnitnala,  and  vegetables;  and 
its  fertiUty,  combined  with  its  central  position,  led  to  the  high 
prosperity  whicli  it  attained. 

g  IB.  The  towns  of  iElthlopia,  with  which  we  are  acquuoted 
through  the  Greek  hiatorianH  and  geographers,  may  be  distinguiehed 
into  two  clasaeH  r  the  genuine  ^tiiiopian  -towns,  which  were  cbieflj' 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  and  the  Greek  emjporia  on  ttie 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  latter  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  include  Ptolem^s-Theron,  Adule,  Arsino^,  and  Bereiiioe 
Bpideires.  From  these  an  active  trade  was  carried  on,  not  only  with 
the  interior,  but  with  Arabia,  Western  India,  and  Ceylon.  These 
towna  flourished  until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  tbe  7th  cent  a.d.  Of 
the  Ethiopian  towns,  the  aouttiem  capital  HeroS  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  in  importance.  The  remains  of  temples  and  pyramids  prove 
the  eiistence  of  numerous  towns  in  the  same  district,  Najita* 
comes  neit,  and  as  the  northern  capital  of  -Ethiopia  was  even  more 
important  in  relation  to  Egypt.  Numerous  important  to^vns  were 
erected  by  the  Pharoahs  between  Nap&la  and  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
the  hiatoiy  of  which  is  lost,  but  the  ruins  remain,  testilying  lo  tbe 
former  grandeur  of  the  temples : '  these  are  found  at  Dmdoor,  a  short 
distance  S.  of  Talmis ;  at  Perr ;  at  .Moosimbal  or  Ip»amboi  (peiiiapa 
the  ancient  Aboccis),  about  two  days'  jonmey  below  the  Seoond 
Cataract ;  at  SemTiek,  above  the  Great  Cataract,  a  place  probably  in- 
tended to  guard  the  Nile ;  at  Soleb,  below  the  Third  Cataract ;  and  at 
numerous  other  places.  Subsequently  to  the  fall  of  MeroS,  Auxume 
rose  to  importance  as  a  seat  lioth  of  art  and  of  commerce.  Most  of 
the  towns  of  the  interior  were  entrepits  for  the  Central  African 
trade :  to  this  circumstance  MeroS,  Auzume,  and  NaYfifa  owed  their 
wealth.  Some  ot  the  towns  in  DodecaBohoenus  were  border-fortresaea, 
and  are  hence  noticed  m  connexion  with  tbe  campugns  of  Petroniua.   . 


Fronde&t,  nttatem  nulla  dbi  mitiptt  ombn : 

-vhllo  tin  thirtf-flve  PTiunlils  ot  Xoari  etand  eight  mllei  hlgber  op. 

tbe  Son  s(  Dot,  uid  the  ilctilj  Kulptared  lenplea  at  AbofimM  m  of  t: 

bnutilled  or  enlnrged  at  variaog  erag :  at  Ditulaor,  tot  inituuie,  tlierE 
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(1.)  Ik  Dodecatehomui.—TtlmiM  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  th«  Mils, 
■buut  fivs  dsjg'  journey  S.  oF  Phils.  The  ruina  uf  it  at,  KaiabicU  An 
higllly  iTjterefltiDg,  conaieting  of  a  rock-templs  dedicated  to  Haodi3l>> 
vith  bas-reliefs  and  beautiful  aculpturea.  Thii  t«mple  was  origiuallj 
built  b;  Amunophll.,  waa  rebuilt  bj  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  sndrepaind 
in  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Caligulu,  and  Tr^ui.  A  fac-nmile  of  thcM 
■oulptureB  stands  iu  the  British  Museum.  A  curious  Greek  inscriptiou 
of  Silco,  probably  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Nubso  who  protected  the 
Konutn  frontier^  has  been  found  there.  Another  temple  of  great  interest 
belongs  to  the  Phamouio  em.  Fssleii,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  at 
Dakkeh,  was  one  of  the  strongholdB  wbich  Fetronius  took  from  the 
Ethiopians,  ttod  constituted  b.  Hojato  fortress  (b.c.  23).  There  is  ■ 
tempts  of  Uermea  Tiismegistus  at  DakkA,  founded  by  Ergamenos,  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  I'hilsdelphus.  Hllra  Sywminuj  was  an  ex- 
tensive mart  on  the  southern  frontier,  ««bably  at  Wady  MaJiarrakah. 
The  lesser  towns  in  this  district  were—VuemUle,  Debat,  a  fortress  on 
the  f^yptian  border,  with  a  temple  of  Isis  founded  by  Asliar-Amun, 
nnd  adorned  by. Augustus  and  Til«riuB,  of  which  there  are  considemble 
remains;  lapUl,  Teffa,  with  large  stone-quarries  near  it;  Tntdi,  ths 
ruins  of  which  are  at  Qerf  Hoaoyn^  consisting  of  a  rock-temple  of  the 
reign  of  Bamesee  the  Great,  with  numerous  ^ures ;  Taohampu,  on  an 
island  opposite  Pselcis,  and  hence  named  Oontn-Pisleii,  when  the 
latter  place  roaa  to  importance :  its  position  cannot  be  ascertained,  as 
no  island  eiisb  opposite  the  site  of  Pselcis :  the  lake  noticed  by  Benv 
dotus  (ii.  29)  was  merely  a  reach  of  the  Nile. 

(3.)  In  Mthiopia  Proper.-r-1tsfftll»,  the  northern  capita],  was  situ- 
ated probably  in  the  central  part  of  the  great  bend  which  the  Nile 
makes  in  about  19°  N.  iat.,  and  near  GebeX-d-Brrkd,  where  are  found, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  two  temples  dedicated  to  Osiris  and 
Ammon,  richly  decorated  with  Sculptures,  and  some  pyramids.  The 
two  Egyptian  lions  which  now  adorn  the  British  Museum  were  brought 
from  this  spot.  Judging  from  its  ruins, .  Nap&ta  must  have  been  a 
Tory  wealthy  place,  in  oonseqiieaca  at  its  being  the  tenninua  of  the 
routes  from  Gagaudea  in  the  N.W.,  and  Meroe  in  the  S.E.  It  vsa  ths 
capital  of  .Ethiopia  under  the  Sabacos  and  Tirhaka,  who  extended 
their  sway  over  Upper  Egypt ;  and  it  was  the  most  southerly  point 
that  the  Romans  reached.  It  sunk  after  its  capture  by  Petronius, 
B.C.  22.  The  town  of  Mmii  stood  about  90  miles  S.  of  the  junctjon 
of  the  Astaboraa  with  the  Nile,  at  DankaiiA,  where  its  site  is  marked  ' 
by  some  pyramids.  In  addition  to  this,  ruina  of  cities,  whose  names 
have  perished,  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  near  the  Nile  be- 
tween 16°  and  IT°  N.  Iat.,  consisting  of  numerous  temples,  colonnades, 
and  mounds  of  bricks,  lie  architecture  bespeaks  a  ioe  sge  of  Kgyp- 
tian  art.  MeroS  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  state,  in  which  the  priest- 
hood exercised  great  inBuence,  while  the  sceptre  was  often  held  by 
females,  with  the  otBcial  name  of  Candace.  ^^en  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs  extended  their  sway  over  Northern  .Althiopia,  Meme  remained 
independent.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  however,  it  was  an  unimpoi^ 
tant  place.  In  the  same  district  were  two  towns,  named  Pilmis  Panl 
and  F.  Kagiia,  the  former  of  whioh,  also  named  Premnis,  is  placed 
near  tho  northern  frontier  at  Ibrim,  and  was  a  fortress  captured  by 
Fetronius,  and  afterwards  retained  by  the  Bomana  as  an  advanced  post ; 
the  other  was  to  the  B.  of  NafAta,  not  far  from  Meroe,  AaiHiiLe  stood 
£.  of  the  Astaboraa,  in  aboxit  14°  7'  N.  Iat.,  and  is  represented  by 
^Dwn,  the  capital  of  Tigre:  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  after  the  fall  of  Mero£  in  the  Iat 
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or  2nd  cent,  of  our  era.     Prom  the  &ct  of  Greek  being  spokoo  there, 

it  traa  Dot  improbnbljr  &  coloay  of  Adule.  The  most  interesting  relica 
of  the  old  tumi  are  an  obelisk  60  feet  litgh,  and  a  equare  encloaura 
with  a  seat,  reputed  to  be  the  throne  of  the  old  kings.  Auiuma  was 
thB  seat  of  a  liiahoprick,  aa  we  leam  froax  a  rescript  of  Con»taotiua 
liicephoniB  about  a.d.  B5G, 

(3.)  On  the  Coott.— AdUe,  ThuUa,  on  the  ba;  of  the  Red  Sea  named 
afteE  it,  is  said  to  have  been  fuunded  b;  fugitive  alaves  from  Egjpt. 
Under  the  liomans  it  served  as  the  port  of  Auxume,  and  it  wae  then  a 

Slace  of  extensive  trade.  It  poueased  a  famous  inecriptiou,  named 
tonumentum  Adaliianum,  copied  by  Cosmaa  in  the  6th  cent.  A.s.,  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  Ptolcm;  Euergetea  ai«  recorded.  PtolratUl 
Thanm,  originally  a  town  of  the  Troglodjl«9  on  the  Bed  Sea,  was  Ee- 
looted  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphiis  (b.c.  282-246)  as  tiie  spot  whence 
elephant- hunting  rfiouM  be  prosoouted :  it  heaoe  became  a  place  of  large 
trade,  both  in  elephants  and  in  ivory.  Its  position  is  uncerlain,  but  it 
was  probably  not  far  from  Adule,  Equally  uncertain  ia  the  position 
of  Mm  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  one  of  Mie  places  at  which  the 
Sabseans  of  the  Bible  dwelt,  while  another  place  of  the  BKme  name 
Btood  on  the  op[iosit«  coast  ia  Arabia. 

Of  the  other  towns  on  the  coast  we  may  briefly  notice— Ariinoe,  a 
louQtry  of  the  Troglodytes,  once  called  Olbia;  Seroilea 
in  the  Troglod}^  country,  named  the  "All-golden," 
from  the  mines  of  /ebd  OUdci  near  it ;  a  second  Aninoe,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  Barsnlos  EpideiTM,  deriving  its  surname 
&om  its  position  "  on  a  neck  "  of  land  at  the  Straita  of  Bab-el^Uaitdtb : 
it  via  also  oalled  Beira ;  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  feivoured  it,  and  named 
it  after  his  sister  Berenice. 

(4.)  On  Ote  IntUon  Ocean.— MOm 
for  gum,  cattle,  slaves,  and  ivory. 

several  villages  (probably  opposite  the  isle  otPo/o),  so  ci 
"  aewed"  boats,  i.e.  faateaed  by  fibree  instead  of  nails,  whicn  were  uaeu 
there :  it  was  the  most  distant  trading  station  known  on  this  coast. 

HiitoTy. — .Ethiopia  was  intimately  connected  with  Egypt,  and  not  un- 
frequently  was  under  the  same  sovereign.  Among  the  predecessors  of 
Sesortasen  were  eighteen  .Ethiopian  kings.  SesortaBon  himself  is  said 
to  have  conquered  Ethiopia.  The  13th  dvnasty  took  refuge  there 
during  the  occupation  of  the  Hyksos.  The  16th  and  ISth  dynasties  also 
conquered  it ;  aud  the  monuments  of  Thothmes  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IT., 
prove  the  extent  of  their  sway  to  have  reached  as  far  as.N'ai^ta.  In  the 
8th  cent.  bo.  an  .Slthiopian  dynasty  extended  their  sway  over  Lower 
Egypt,  under  the  kings  Sabuco,  Sebichus  (the  So  of  Scripture),  and 
TaTacus(TIrbakah>.  In  the  reign  of  Fsammetichua  (B.C.  63U)  the  whole 
of  the  war-caste  of  li^pt  migrated  to  .Ethiopia,  and  settled  probably 
in  the  district  we  have  assigned  to  them.  Cambyaes  endoavonred  to 
conquer  Ethiopia,  but  failed  i  nevertheless  the  Persian  occupation  of 
die  Nile-valley  opened  the  country  considerably;  and  subsequently, 
>:nder  the  Ptolemies,  the  arts  and  commerce  uf  the  Greeks  were  fully 
introduced.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  an  iGthiopian  ai'my  advanced 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt :  they  were  repulsed  by  Petronivis,  and  pursued 
as  far  as  Napita.  The  Roman  supremacy  was  acknowledged  from  that 
time  (nji.  2.3)  until  Diocletian's  reign  (a.d.  2S4-:!05>.  The  frequent 
Qoticea  of  .Ethiopia  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  already  raibmd 
to.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  only  occasion  on  whioh  the  name 
occurs  ia  in  conoexion  with  the  oonvendon  of  the  eunuch  of  Queea 
Candaea. 
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t.  Maruarica.  §  I.  Boundaries  ;  inhabitants ;  towns.  II.  Cybekaica. 
§  2.  Bonndariaa  and  position,  §  3.  Promontoriea  ;  hills.  §  4. 
inhabitants ;  t«wns  ;  hiBtory.  §  5.  The  NnsamoDCS  ;  Oasis  of 
Aiigila.  III.  SynncA.  S  6.  Boundaries;  plijeicol  features.  §  T. 
Inhabitants  {  towns  ;  islands.  IT.  Africa  Propria.  §  S.  Bound- 
aries, §  e.  Position  and  pbyaical  character,  §  10.  Uouttains ; 
rivers.  §  11.  Inhabitants  ;  towns,  g  12.  Carthage.  §  13.  The 
Homao  diTiaioQs  ;  towns  ;  history.  V.  NcMiDiA.  §  14.  Boundaries. 
%  15.  Moiintains ;  rivera.  §  16.  Inhabitauta ;  towna;  bistorj. 
VI.  MACRVTAinA.  §  17.  Boundaries.  §  18.  Mountuins  ;  rivers. 
§  19.  inhabitants;  towns;  history.  VII,  List,*  Ihtbrior.  §  20. 
Boundaries  ;  phjaical  features.  §21.  Inhabitants.  §  22.  Jslsnds 
ofTthe  coast  of  Africa. 

I. — Mahmahica. 

S  1.  HannarloB  wtis  a  barren  and  sand;  strip  skirting  ihe  Medi- 

t^nmean  from  the  TBlley  of  the  Nils  in  the  E.  to  CTrenaica  in  the 

W. :  it  answers  to  the  modem  Deteri  of  Barkah.     It  was  divided  by 
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Ptolemy  into  two  parts,  Lityous  Nomos  in  the  E.,  and  Marmarioua 
Nomoa  in  the  W.,  the  point  of  separation  being  at  the  Catabathmus 
MagnuB.  The  chief  physical  features  in  this  district  are  the  two 
bingubr  "descents"  (Koniffafffuu,  Akabah),  where  the  land  slopes 
off  from  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  shore  down  to  the  interior : 
they  were  distingdished  as  Catatethmot  Kagnu,  which  rises  to 
900  feet,  and  extends  towards  the  Oasis  of  Ammonium  in  the 
S.E. ;  and  0.  IOmt  500  feet  high,  more  tjthe  E.  near  Panetonium. 
ITie  only  river  is  the  Pilionu.  TeminJt,  on  the  W.  border.  The 
Marmarldffi,  aft«r  whom  the  district  was  named,  are  not  noticed  by 
Herodotus,'  but  appear  as  the  principal  tribe  iii  these  parts  between 
the  ^e  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  third  cent,  of  our  era :  the 
limits  assigned  to  their  abode  by  the  ancient  geographers  vary 
oonsiderttbly.  The  chief  t«wns  were  Tapotfrii,  "  the  tomb  of  Osiris," 
abont  25  miles  from  Alexandria,  where  Justinian  constructed  a 
town-hall  and  baths';  Apia,  about  12  miles  W,  of  Panetonium ; 
and  Famtmiiain  or  Ammonia,  Baretoun,  possessing  a  fine  harbour. 
Alexander  started  from  this  point  to  visit  tiie  Oracle  at  Ammon, 
B.C.  332  ;  and  Antony  stopped  here  after  the  battle  of  Actium  :  it 
WAS  fortified  by  Justinian.  There  were  nnmerons  lesser  ports,  one 
of  which,  FljmiM.  was  probably  the  same  as  Pauormus;  another 
owed  its  name,  KenelU  Foitiu,  to  the  tradition  that  Heuelans 
landed  there  ;  while  dienoninu  Kagna  stood  near  the  promontory 
of  the  same  name  on  the  border  of  Cyrenaica,  and  was  named 
"  Magna  "  in  contradistiDCtioo  to  "  C."  Parva  "  near  Alexandria. 

II.—  CyBBHAIOA. 

g  2.  The  district  generally  called  CyrenalM  after  its  chief  town 
Cyiene,  and  occasionally  PentapSIis  after  the  fire  confederate  towns 


ibtble  thit  tht  oriiginmn  of  HMOdotog  mn  tbe  ume  psople 

of  later  WTltnv :  no  nbeeqiient  iriiter  DotJn   "     "'" 
*«  fr«qiuntl7  ibDtloe<l  by  the  Uter  L%tin  poett ; 


Harmarids  TwjXM  :  par  llupim  potendbiu  her1>l4 ; 

IpH  eruoT  tatoB,  nulliuDqiie  admUtere  Tlmi,  .  - 

Tel  until  oenuiu.  polett.  Loo.  li.  SSI. 

Miott  Garunante  penuto 

UuioBride  t(i1d««.  Luc.  It.  670. 

Mannuias,  medlDDm  vnlgnt,  itrepneie  tatcrrla  i 

AA  qaoroDi  cantut  Krpena  obllCa  venenE, 

Ad  qnomin  tactum  mite)  JacDert  e«nula. — Bil.  Itu,  ill.  100. 
The  Adynnachidie  of  HcrDdoIiu.  irlunn  ir«  have  already  noticed  (p.  SS]  m  llrlnc 
lulitut— 

Ver^color  contra  csetra,  et  bicatoe  »b  arte 
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M  it,  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  fnan  Cber- 
•ODcnU  Magnus  in  the  E.,  where  it  touched  Marmarica  to  Arm 
Philenomm  at  the  bottom  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  in  the  W.  The 
portion  of  this  territory,  which  was  actually  oocupied  by  the  Gp-eks 
conBiaiod  of  the  table-land  and  the  adjacent  coast,  which  here 
projects  in  a  curved  form  into  the  sen  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Syrtis, 
The  position  and  physical  chai-acter  of  this  region  were  highly 
lavourable.  It  lies  directly  opposite  I'eloponnesus  at  a  distance  of 
200  miles.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  a  moderately  elevated  table- 
land, which  sinks  down  to  the,  coast  in  a  sucoesflion  of  terraces,  and 
is  tiiroughout  clothed  with  verdure  and  intersected  by  mountain 
streams  running  through  ravines  filled  with  the  richest  vegetation. 
RsJa  is  abundant ;  and  the  cHmate  is  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes 
fmm  the  N,,  and  by  ranges  of  mountains,  which  shut  out  the  heat 
of  the  Safyira  from  the  S.  It  produced  com,  oil,  wine,  dates,  figs, 
almonds,  and  other  fruite,  and  especially  tlie  plant  silphium  or 
hterpiiium,  whence  the  medical  gum  called  later  was  eittncted, 
and  which  was  the  emblem  of  the  country.  Its  honey  and  horses 
were  also  famed. 

S  3.  ITie  most  striking  physical  features  In  this  district  are  the 
promontories,  of  which  we  may  notice  from  E,  to  W.,  Chsrsonetiu 
Kagnt,  Sas  et-Titt ;  Zaphyrinm,  O.  Dene  ;  Phymu,  Bai  Sem,  the 
most  northern  beatlland  in  this  part  of  Africa ;  and  Borimn,  Ban 
Teyoaas,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Syrtis,  The  range  of  hills,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Syrtis,  was  named  Heronlii  Arioa, 
"the  sands  of  Hercules  ;"  B.Vf,  of  these  were  the  Telpl  Kta.,  and 
more  to  the  E.,  on  the  8.  frontier,  the  BaoiilI«iu  Hi.  The  only 
river  was  the  small  stream  Latlioii,  which -joins  the  sea  N,  ot 
Borenm.  Near  it  was  the  little  lake  called  Triton  or  Laaw  Hes- 
pnUmn,  which  some  of  the  ancients  confounded  with  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 

S  4,  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  were 
the  Libyan  tribes  of  the  OiligammEe  in  the  E.,  the  Asbyatie  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Auschlsa  in  the  W,  These  were  driven  from  the 
wast  hy  Greek  settlers  who  first  entered  under  Battus,  the  founder 
of  Gyrene,  b.o.  631,  and  who  gradually  gained  possession  of  the 
whole  coast,  erecting,  in  addition  to  Cyrene,  Apollonia  which  served 
as  its  port,  TenchlrA  and  Heapeildes  on  the  coast  of  the  Syrtis,  and 
Barctt  about  12  miles  from  the  N.  coast.  These  five  formed  the 
^original  Fentapolis,  Under  the  Ptelemies,  various  changes  took 
place :  the  name  of  Hesperides  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Berenice, 
and  Tenchira  bj  Arsinoe,  Barca  sank  and  its  port  assumed  its 
position  under  the  name  of  Ptolemws :  Cyrene  also  vraned  before 
the  growing  prosperity  of  its  port  Apollonia.  Henceforward  the 
Pentnpolis  consistfJ  of  the  cities  of  Cyrene,  Apollonia,  Ptolemais, 
0  2 
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ArainoS,  and  Berenice.  The  cotmtry  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  Romana  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  the  Jews  who  had 
settled  there  in  lai^e  namherE  uuder  the  Ptolemies,  rose  and  mas' 
sacred  the  Bomana  and  Cyrenasans.  From  this  time  it  declined, 
and  the  ruin  of  tlie  Qrec.k  toivns  was  completed  by  the  FeraiaB 
Chosroea  II.,  a  d.  616. 


Taking  the  towns  in  order  from  E.  to  W.,  we  first  meet  with  Apol- 
tonia,  originalij  only  the  port  of  Cyrene,  but  aftarwardH  the  more 
important  town  of  the  two;  it  waatho  birthplace  of  Eratosthenes,  the 
geographer.  It?  site  at  Maria  8ou»ah  is  marked  by  the  splendid  ruins 
of  several  temples,  the  citadel,  a  theatre.  Eind  an  aqueduct.  Cyrene, 
founded  by  colonists  from  Thera,*  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  of 

1  Tbe  (oundalion  ot  Cyrenc  i!  deacribed  in  tlie  following  lines.  Calliate  bring 
the  poetical  deaignaticm  of  ThBra:  Iho  city  is  ilignifled  with  Uw  UUe  "ditine," 
and  iU  tuwlary  goddess  represented  ii  Mated  on  a  golden  throne : — 

*M  i^optv  Al^voc  irriiw 
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two  terracea  gome  ISOO  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  it  waa  10  miles 
distant  ;  the  spot  was  aelected  in  consaquence  of  a  beautiful  fbuntoin, 
named  Cyre,'  which  burata  forth  there  and  nhich  the  Qreeka  dedicated 
to  Apollo.    Its  aommerce 
was  oouaidenible,  particu- 
larly in  sUfihium}  and  it 
held  a.  difltinguialied  jilaoo 
ID  literature,  OS  the  birth-  J 
place   of  Ariatippus,  the  | 
founder  of  the  CjrvnEean  | 
achoot ;  of  Cameades,  the 
fouDder  of  the  Kew  Aca- 
demy at  Athena ;  and  of 

the  poet  Callimachue.  Its  Coin  of  Cfime. 

ruioa  at  OreimtA  are  veiy 

eiteosive,  and  contEun  remajns  of  streets,  aqueducts,  temples,  theatres, 
and  tombe.    In  the  face  of  the  terrace,  on  which  the  dtj  atanda,  is  a 
vast  aubtemmeoua  Dooropolia.      Cyrene  was  governed  by  a  dynasty, 
named  the  Battiad^,^  in 
which  the  kings  bore  alter- 
nately the  names  of  Battus 
and  Arcesiliua,  from  n.c.  / 
630  to   about  430,  aft«r 
whieh  It  became  a  repub-  1 
lie      It  was  made  a  Bo-  1 
man  colony  with  the  name 
of  Flavia.    Ftolemus  was 
erected  by  the  Ptolemies, 

and  was  peopled  with  tbe  Cotn  of  Bans. 

inhabitants  of  Barca  on 
the  former  site  of  the  poi 
bytht  " '--*-- 


Batttidas  late  Imptria  KeptriHiDe  regebat. — Sil.  Itu..  U>  <I0. 
Neo  non  Cyrene  Palopel  atirpe  nepotia 

'  Th«  epithet  artda  hi  tiie  followlnj^  pBua^a  mnflt  ba  held  to  refer,  not  tt 
lul  aita  at  Che  town,  bat  la  the  DClihtwDrini  desert  table-land  : — 
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It  ma  fouiuled  about  R.o,  554,  by  tt. 

joined  \tj  Borne  Llbjaot,  and  it  booi 
Cyrene  of  her  aupremftoy  orer  tha  weatsm  district. 
b«i^Bd  by  the  Peraians  at  tli8  inatigatLon  of  PIle^eti^)^  mother  of 
ArDwilauB  III.,  and  after  a  riege  of  nine  montbe  was  taken  snd  its 
inliabitanta  tianeplajited  to  B^ctria.  Tho  name  however  lurvivsd,  and 
it  somewhat  vaguely  ttpplied  by  Virgil*  to  a  Libyan  tribe  in  the  neigii- 
bourhood.  Bcpva  atill  forma  ona  of  the  divisiona  of  IWpoii.  Xeu- 
•Un  or  TftocUra,  afterwarda  AnlnM,  woe  particularly  noted  for  the 
worahip  of  Cybele.  It  wae  founded  by  Cyrene,  and  ita  aita  is  atill 
called  To^ra.  BetpoldM,  afterwarda  BarenlW,  derived  Ha  first 
name  ftvm  the  notion  that  the  fabled  gardena  of  the  Eeaperidea'  were 
found  in  the  fertile  diatricta  of  Cyrene.*  and  iiA  second  from  the 
nife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetea,  who  raiaed  it  to  a  state  of  oonimercial 
proeperity.  Off  the  northern  coaat  ia  the  email  island  of  Plat««,  on 
which  the  Tbenwiu  fiiat.  settled. 

Eittory. — The  early  hiatory  of  Cyrenaioa  baa  been  already  given  : 
it  WM  aabjscted  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  aon  of  Lagua,  B.C.  321.  Tho 
laat  of  the  Cyrenssan  kings,  Apion,  bequeathed  it  to  the  Bomans  B^.  96, 
who  gave  the  cities  Uieir  freedom,  but,  in  consequence  of  their  die- 
Bensions,  reduced  it  to  a  province  (probably  in  B.C.  lb),  and  united  it 
with  Cret«.  B.C.  67.  In  Conatsntine's  diviaion  it  wsa  oonstitnted  a 
distinct  province.  Ita  connexion  with  Biblical  hiatory  is  briefly  told. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  vaat  numbers  of  Jews  were  settled 
there  ;  these  vioited  Jerusalem  periodically,  aa  on  tlie  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acta  ii.  10).  One  of  them,  named  Simon,  was  aelected  to  carry  our 
Saviour's  crosa  to  Calvary  (Luka  uiii.  36). 

§  5,  In  the  interior,  S,  of  Cyrene,  dwelt  the  importatjt  tribe  of 
the  KManOnM,  who  extended  their  territory  aa  far  as  the  shores  ol 
the  Syrtis  westward,  and  inland  to  the  Oaus  of  Augila :  they  hud 


AdhItili>d»L««CD>B 
Nee,  ttretl  deitra>  in  , 
Dutitnlt  B>n«  ammCl 

t^. 

irmalB  doloae. 
ivenli.— SiL-h 

JBtenimii 

IDEUidEL 

Bans.— Id.  11,  i 

SI. 

Hlae  deaerU  ilU  iegi> 
Barcsi. 

liLteqiw  lureotea 

..«. 

DlTitii«ine  graves  Et  fui™  gem 

Bobort  «»nple.u.  idUIo  cur.al 
AlBtulit  srboribus  preliuro,  nerc 

area  *v«, 
line  rami, 
odl»  luoi, 
imlDS  serpem, 
1  metallo. 
lorldut  Uborem 

- 

BbIoIU  Argolico  fnlgonlta  pomi  tjraimo.  -  Luc.  ix.  aso. 
'  The  fi>]lowliig  extract  From  a  modem  writer  JuPlJ^es  the  tclBctiim  &b  a  nultfr 
ef  taste :  "  The  rCBt  oT  the  Jtrnme^  (to  Grennah]  wan  over  a  ran^e  of  low  undu. 
latlug  hlUa,  oSBdng  pnlui;a  the  nt»t  lovely  lylvnn  eoener)  In  the  world.  The 
emntrj  la  like  a  moit  beantlfallj  ananged  Jardia  Aaflait,  covered  with  pyra- 
midal olnmpa  of  eversreeiu,  vuleuely  dispMed,  aa  if  b;  the  hand  of  the  mgsl 
reAnad  taate ;  whUe  botq%tett  of  Junipers  and  cedars,  reliered  bj  the  pale  4^Te 
and  tile  bright  green  of  the  tall  arbutus  tree,  afford  a  mont  gralefoi  ehade  friA 
U*  nidday  ana. ' — BuiLVOH'g  WanderiK^i  fa  Africa,  p.  SI. 
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a  bad  reputaticra  araong  tlie  Romans  a«  wreckers.'  The  Oasis 
of  Ang^  lies  iltio  south  of  Cyreoo  between  29°  and  SO''  N.  lat., 
and  waa  in  ancient  timeH  the  source  whence  the  Nosamonians 
cbtained  their  annual  supply  of  dates,  which  thej  carried  north- 
wards to  their  hoad-quarters  near  the  sea.  It  consists  iu  reajty 
of  three  oases,  the  Isi'^iest  of  which  retains  the  name  of  AajUah,  and 
is  still  famous  for  its  dates.  Each  of  the  oases  is  a  small  hill 
riaiQg  out  of  an  unbroken  plain  of  red  sand. 

HL— Stbtica  Bbgid. 
{  6.  BTitiea  was  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  land  extending  along 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  for  about  100  miles  between  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Syrtes.  Its  character  is  sufficiently  attested  by  its  name 
Syrtis  (from  the  Arabic  iert  "  desert ") ;  it  is  so  overwhelmed  with 
Band  that  men  and  even  veasela  are  sometimes  buried  beneath  the 
accumulations  carried  hj  storms.  The  BTTtea  are  the  two  la^ 
bays  which  form  the  angles  of  the  Syrtic  sea,  as  already  deecribed. 
The  dangers  cotineal«d  with  the  navigation  of  this  sea  existed 
chiefly  in  the  imaginations  of  poets.*  The  most  important  pro- 
montories were  Ceph&In  or  Trliran,  Ce/alo,  at  the  W,  extremity  of 
llie  Greater  Syrtis,  and  Zeithai  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Leaser. 


•  Hoe  tim  icftw  •ohuo  IHU  tMnm  eiwrit  herlma. 
Qua  NuoHa  gtiu  dm  Itgtt,  qui  pioiiiiui  posU 

Brrtii  ilit.     Hun  llttoreli  papnUtoi  uenla 
Immldet,  et  naUa  portui  tangenCe  urina 
KoTit  opes.     8k  eaM  tola  cammercim  mundo 

Aodai  luufracta,  et  pnedju  aTtdlen  pooto.— So.  Ita 

*  Syria  Tel  prlmtun  mondo  >Ktura  fl^rsm 
Cum  dsret,  in  dnldo  peligl  urreqne  reltqnlt : 
(Nam  D«qu0  BubwdlC  penitns,  quo  9t*gDA  proftiadl 
AcoiperAt,  ne o  k  defeodlt  ab  equate  tellia 
AmMpia  aed  lesv  loci  )acet  Invla  sedes : 
.Xqnora  fracta  vatUs,  abiuptaque  terra  profnndot 
Et  post  multa  aonant  projectl  nttonk  fluctufl- 

Bls  male  dcHiult,  nnUM^ne  eie^t  in  nam 
Jlane  partem  Natuta  eul  ;)  tcI  plenior  alto 
OUm  Byrtis  eratpelago.  penitMqoe  nscabat; 


T*Uui  Byitls  erit :  nam  jam  breiis  nndx  anpein* 
Tnnitit,  et  late  periturom  defldt  sqqor-— Ldo.'  ix.  303. 

In  bmta  «I  Syrtei  urgtt,  misertbile  "rim  ; 

DUditqse  ndtt,  atqo*  anae  cincll  aieni*.— vSi.  1.  110. 
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There  are  two  small  rivers — the  CiiiTpi  ■  in  the  E.,  whith  has  not 
been  identified;  and  the  TtltDn,'  d-Hamtaah,  in  the  W.,  which 
Tormerly  flowed  through  a  series  of  lakes,  Libya  paliw,  Pall»8,  end 
Tritonltis  :  it  now  gains  the  sea  by  a  direct  course,  and  tbe  three 
lakes  are  merged  in  one  named  SAib^e^Z«iwJfaft.  The  most 
valued  productions  ot  this  country  were  the  lotus,  and  a  spedes  of 
precious  stone  known  as  Syrfidet  gemma. 

5  7.  The  native  tribes  occnpying  this  district  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  were  the  Lotophigi  about  the  Sjrtis  Minor,  and  the 
OindinM  more  to  the  W.  The  former  were  so  named  from  the 
custotn,  which  Btill  prevails  there,  of  eating  the  fmit  and  drinking  a 
wine  eitractfld  from  the  jtiice  of  the  Zay^hua  Letut  or  jujube  tree. 


*  Hw  Cinjp*  wu  tuned  Ba  Uke  tnt  goaW  hair  piadooed  ibout  it : 
Nee  mlniu  inUies  Uilwi  mamiuiiie  innit* 
CinypUi  tondent  hlnl,  Htwqae  e«uuit«fl.~^Vma,  Owrf.  lit.  StI. 

BigetqiH  bsrt)*, 
Qnalem  brfloiboA  metit  npinlfl 
Tonwr  Ctayjlilo  CiUn  nuiritQ.— M»»t.  rii.  9S. 
Ila  banb  wen  bIh  pntTertdillr  fertile  i— 

CmniUs  scgeUi  citlus  numemblg  giriBla. — Or.  <z  Paul,  ii.  T,  ii. 
It  wai  frequently  tued  u  a  iTiionjm  (Or  African  generallj,  i.g.  : — 
Cianiliiu  intaT  pe«ea  UU  p*biui  nooendl  eei.— Luc.  Ix.  7S7. 
ClDTpblumqiu  lubun.  Or.  iM.  it.  TSt. 

'  Tlie  Triton  ud  Iti  likea  mre  emineeted  vltli  some  of  tlia  Oreek  legendi :  tt 
it  t&e  Ai^DDUit  Enpbemtu,  the  ueenor  oT  Brnttu,  no^Tcid  Um 
itlnAMo*:— 


later  poets,  hciwerer,  onfloubtedly  anmecud  Pallu  ■ 
'h  Eqripldes  hezun  deHTibeB  bm — 


olunt  TrLlonidofl  alt*  paliuiis, 

^ibjen  perfudit  oUtq. — Siu  Itai 
w  adit  Ulsga  polndein- 


Ut  probat  Ipse  calor]  tttigft :  atapiique  iiiiiela 
Vultua  ridit  aqua,  posuiojue  In  nuirglnE  plantai, 
Bt  M  dileetik  Tritonlda  dlilt  sb  unda.— Lvc.  U.  94 
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which  according  to  the  Homeiic  l^end'  produced  a  ststo  ot  di«am; 
forgetfiilnees.  lu  addition  to  these,  the  NasatuooeK,  Peylh,  and 
Macie  roamed  over  portioug  of  the  district.  Egyptian,  FhtEDiciau, 
and  CjTcnsan  colonieU  settled  on  the  coast  and  intermixed  with 
these  Lihyan  tribes.  Ptolemy  mentioES,  in  plu»  of  tiese,  numerous 
tribea  whose  names  are  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer.  The  chief 
towns  were  the  Phoenician '  colonies  of  Leplis  Magna,  CEa,  and 
Sahrata,  which  having  received  Roman  colooiats  became  important 
places,  nnd  gave  to  the  whole  region  the  name  of  Tripolitana,  which 
still  survives  in  the  modern  Tripoli. 

Lepty  Kagna  naa  favouraljl;  eitimted  on  a  part  of  the  ooaet  where 
the  central  tabls'land  descends  to  the  sea  in  a  suooession  of  teriaces, 
ft*  lie  Cyrene.    It  possesBed  a  roadstead,  well  sheltered  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Hermieum.^     The  old  Ph<eni«ian  city  was  situated  simi- 
larly to  Carthage,  upon  an  elevated  tongue  of  land  at  the  point  where 
a  small  river  dischargee  itself  into  the  sea ;  the  remains  of  sen  walls, 
quays,  fortifioationB  on  the  land  side,  nnd  moles  are  to  be  seen  on  its 
sit«,  which  is  still  called  Lebda,     At  a  lat^r  period  a  new  oity,  named 
VeapoUi,  grew  up  on  the  W.  side  of  the  old  town,  which  henceforth 
served  as  the  citadel  alone. 
This  became  the  great  em- 
porium for  the  trade  with 
the  eastern  part  of  Interior 
Africa,  and  under  the  Ru-  J 
man  emperoi's,  particularly  ( 
Saptimius  Sevorua  who  was 
a  native  of  the  place,  it  was 
adomwl  with   magniScent 
buildioga,   nnd   flourished 
until   the   4th  cent,  a.d., 

by  a  native  tribe  named  Ausuriani.  Though  partly  restored  by  Justiniau, 
it  never  recovered  this  b]ow.  Its  ruins  are  deeply  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
a  small  village,  Legatoh,  nccupiag  its  site.  (Ea  became  a  Boman  colony 
about  A.D.  50  and  flourished  for  300  years,  when  it  was  ruiniid  by  the 
Ausuriani.  On  its  site  stands  the  modem  capital  TVtpoIi :  averyperfect 
marble  arch,  dedicated  toM.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.  AureliuaVerus, 
is  the  pnndpal  relic  of  the  old  town.    BabAta,  or  AhrotSnnm,  was  a 


CobiDfUpU^ 


1  OCA'  ^pA  Aun^yn  fjif&oi^  ^TOpDunp  £Af0pot 


n  ori^  of  tbe  first  and  last  of  these  towns  la  tr 
(oUowing  llnw  :— 

Babrata  tom  Tyriim  milgm,   Samiuifae  Leptli, 
(Zaqne  TriDHrioi  Afrli  permlita  coIoium. — Sil.  Itu.  111.  t 
<  Fimlma  LepUs  erat,  ci^iig  aniione  qoiMi 
Kugere  hlCTBem,  nimtdi  flammliqiie  oannteiii. — Luo.  U.  t 
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oousidiinble  nurt  far  the  trads  of  the  iDt«riur.  In  the  Aomui  period. 
it  vaa  chieB;  ftuned  w  the  birthplace  of  Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Veep«- 
■iaa :  eitenMTa  ruina  of  it  renmiii  at  Tripoli  Veediio.  Of  the  less 
importaattowna  we  mav  notice  Twtpe,  Kliaht,  at  theinaermost  point  of 
the  Loser  S;rti>,  noted  for  it*  hot  aulphui'-bathe,  in  a  fertile  dietnct, 
but  with  a  bad  harbour  ;  Zudhil,  in  the  aame  oeighbouFhood,  noted  for 
ita  purple  dyes  ;  and  Antom&U,  on  the  bordera  of  Cjrenaica.  OS  the 
coast  ivere  the  ialandB  of  Keninx,  Jerbah,  S.E.  of  tlie  Leaser  Syrtis, 
occupied  b;  the  Lotophagi,  and  hence  numt^d  Lotopha^^tit ;  and  Gct- 
olajl,  Karkmak,  and  Ctrdnlttl,  Jerbah,  at  the  N.W.  extremit;  of  the 
aune  gutf,  which  Uf  ao  oloio  together  that  the;  were  joined  b;  a  mole. 

IV. — Africa  Peopeia. 

§  8.  The  Roidui  province  of  AhiasH  in  its  restricted  seoEe,*  em- 
braced that  portJOQ  of  the  contjuent  which  lies  between  the  Lesser 
Sjrrtis  in  the  E.,  ths  desert  of  Sahara  in  the  S.,  tlie  river  Ttisca  ia 
the  W.,  and  the  Uediterraneau  m  the  N.  It  answers  nearly  to  the 
modern  TanU.  The  name  was  used  in  a  broader  setue  to  include 
Syrtica  in  the  E.,  and  Nnmidia  in  the  W.,  and  sometimeB  even 
some  portions  of  MauretHnia  beyond  the  Am  [leaga,  which  formed  the 
western  limit  of  Sumidia. 

§  9.  The  positioii  and  physical  character  of  this  cxtuntry  deserve 
particular  notice.  It  occupies  that  great  angle  on  the  nortltem 
const  of  Africa,  of  which  Mercnrii  Prom,,  C.  Son,  is  the  apex,  and 
which  is  formed  by  the  southuriy  deviation  of  the  coast,  at  right 
angles  to  its  geneml  course,  in  tiie  neighbanrhuod  vf  the  Lesser 
Syrtis.  It  thus  approaches  very  near  the  continent  of  Europe, 
sUndiDg  directly  opposite  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italj'  and  the 
island  of  Sicily,  from  which  it  is  about  90  miles  distant,  and  in 
easy  communication  with  the  coasts  of  Spain.  As  regards  the 
Mediterranean,  it  stands  just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  basins, 
eastern  and  western,  into  which  that  sea  is  divided,  and  thus  com- 
manded the  navigation  of  each,  forming  as  it  vere  a  new  starting 
joint  for  the  commerco  of  the  Phamioians,  without  which  they  per- 
chance might  have  been  confined,  as  the  Greeks  generally  were,  to 
the  eastern  atone.    As  regards   Africa,  this  district  is  shut  off  from 


'  Ttie  Umiti  of  the  Bomui  pFoiiDDe  Thrled  at  different  peiioda  :  an  ori^aUf 
consUIated  in  ■.  D.  146,  it  eonilnad  of  the  posunlciiiK  or  Curthage  atthattiae, 
"-  --"-■-  o(  Zengitau  and  B^iuium  :  tlw  reol  of  the  eld  ftrflnginiui 

■a  gKioed  Leptia  Masea  uid  wnw  other  toirne  In  Sfrtiea.  In  the  ciiU 
war  L'teaar  added  Numidla,  at  ^  aa  the  Ampsaga,  under  the  titie  of  New  Africa. 
In  a.c.  AO  Aogui^tDfl  reitored  tliis'to  Jutn,  but  resumed  it  again  in  n.  c-  2A,  and 
Ried  the  weBlem  t»undarj  at  SsldB,  thoe  including  a  portioi;  of  Mauretania  aiu 
ID  Aiiea.  Flnallf,  Culigula  gave  up  this  latter  portinn,  and  i-cS^ed  th?  boundar; 
at  the  Ampaa^.  In  the  3rd  cent,  (probably  In  Diocletian's  rkrign^  the  whole  waa 
To-arran^od  Into  fOnr  provinccH — Numldio,  Africa  Proprii  or  ^eugritana.  Byn. 
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ths  geceral  body  of  tbe  contiDoit  by  tlie  rangs  of  Atlas  io  the  B., 
and  the  desert  n^ons  of  Byrtio&  in  the  E.  The  ccwntry  was  also 
highly  tavouKd  in  regard  to  climate  and  Kul.  Tbe  great  range  of 
Atlas  forms  a  barrier  betWMQ  it  sod  the  soads  of  the  Sahara,  and 
provides  an  adequate  amoiut  of  moisture.  On  the  N.  side  it 
descends  in  ft  series  of  terraces  towards  the  sea,  and  offers  a  most 
fertile  soil  to  the  agrienlturists.  In  tbe  Bouthem  district  only  does 
the  desert  approecb  tbe  sea,  and  the  soil  becomes  nufraitftil.  The 
grain  produced  a  hundredfold,*  the  vine  a  double  vintage,  and  fruit 
of  every  kind  grew  in  the  greatest  provision. 

S  10.  The  motintaina  were  offsets  from  the  great  chain  of  Atlas, 
some  few  of  which  only  received  special  names,  u  Ha.  JiMi  H.  of 
Carthage ;  Oiraai  which  runs  parallel  to  the  nortbem  ooaBt  j  and 
Manqsinu  in  the  B.W.  Tbe  promontories  are — BrachUe*  at  the 
N.W.  point  of  tbe  Leaser  Syrtis ;  Ttoiu.  KertniU,  C.  Bon,  the  N.K. 
point ;  fnm.  ApolUols  or  Palehran.  0.  farina,  at  the  W.,  as  Mer- 
eurii  is  at  the  E,  of  the  bay  of  Carthage ;  and  tma.  OandUnB, 
C  Stanc,  If.  of  Hippo.  Two  bays  must  be  noticed— Siuiu  Ilaa- 
poUtiaitf,  O-  cf  Eammamtt,  on  the  E.  coast ;  and  the  B.  CarOia^ 
rtfBflii  between  the  promontories  of  Mercury  and  Apollo  on  the  N. 
coast.  ITie  chief  rivei  is  the  BagrUas,  Mejerdah,  which  rises  in 
Uonnt  Mampsarus  and  flows  in  a  N.E.  course  into  the  bay  of  Car- 
thage :  its  lower  course'  has  been  much  altered  through  the  soil  it 
Ims  brought  down,  and  its  mouth  has  been  removed  some  10  miles 
northward. 

§  11.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
were  the  native  Libyan  tribes  named  the  Kbztm  and  ZanieM  in  Uie 
3. ;  tbe  Oymitasi  nndonbtedly  the  same  as  Ae  later  Bjamtei  and 
Braodi.  on  tbe  W.  coast  of  the  Syrtis ;  and  the  Vacih^M  in  the  8.E. 
near  tbe  Triton,  peiiiaps  the  same  as  the  Maiyes  already  mentioned 
In  addition  to  theM  ttie  PhiKUciua  were  settled  at  various  spots 
on  tbe  coast.  In  the  Roman  period  the  Ph«nicians  and  Libyans 
had  intermixed,  and  their  descendants  formed  a  disUnct  race,  named 
UbyphisiIoBS,  whose  settlements  were  chiefly  about  the  river  Ba- 
l^radas.    The  towns  of  this  district  were  in  almost  every  instance 


Kim  migii,  eaitain  OerErl  rntinntU  eulmli, 
ElBDtn  optkr«  dAbo  tnter  prsmla  eampoa. — flit^  Ttit..  Ik 
ihuutcr  or  tU>  linr  li  Kell  dMn-Uied  in  the  followlPf  I 
FridSkqiu  eoitn  IohC  oano  prooiil  leqaoTV,  Qu  h 
B^ndi  ItnCw  aglt,  aliKB  nlHtor  uenn.— Loo.  It.  Ml 
tSrbitvM  irentM  Unto  p6d«  nloKt  •remu 
Banvda,  Hon  nllo  LUtvoia  In  fluibiu  anme 
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founded  by  the  PhmiicianB.  Tlie  names  alcne  sometimes  indicnte 
this:  u  iu  tbe  case  of  Cartilage,  from  cariK,  "a  town;"  LeptJHj 
"  fishing  station  ; "  and  UlJca,  "  andent."  Others,  as  NeapoUa  and 
UndrumStum,  Sre  known  on  other  grounds  to  have  belonged  to 
tlieni.  Aspis  alone  is  donbtful,  as  its  eiistenoe  cannot  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Agathocles.  Under  the  Carth^nians,  tike 
metropolis  was  Carth^e.  After  its  destruction  Utica  succeeded  to 
that  poflilion ;  and  after  the  separation  of  By^acium,  UadraioStain 
became  the  capital  of  the  latter  division.  The  towns  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  prosperity  under  the  Bomons,  wfaidi  they 
retained  until  the  entrance  of  the  Vandals.  The  hiatoiy  of  Car- 
thage ia  in  reality  prior  to  the  eiistenoe  of  the  Boman  provinoe  of 
Africa,  and  therefore  deserves  a  special  notice. 


§  12.  The  city  of  Oartluge  stood  on  a  peninsula  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Sinus  Carth^iniensis  between  two  Iviya,  that  on  the  S.  Iwiug 
the  present  Q.  of  S^jjm,  and  that  on  the  N.  a  lagoon,  now  called  the 
Salt  Lake  of  Sokra,  The  peninsula  is  formed  by  a  line  of  elevated 
ground  attuning  the  height  of  300  ft.  at  its  westeni,  and  400  ft. 
at  its  eastern  eitremity,  the  two  points  beii^  named  C.  Oamarl 
and  0.  Carthage.  Inland  it  slopes  down  and  was  contraot«d  to 
to  isthmus  between  the  two  bays.    The  oirouit  of  tiie  peninsula 
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was  about  30  r.iiles.  Great  changes  have  been  effected  on  itB  stu 
throu^  tlie  depo^ta  of  the  river  Bagradas  :  the  nortbein  bay  has 
become  partly  a  liigoon,  and  partly  firm  land;  the  Eoutliera  bay, 
once  a  deep  and  open  harbour,  is  now  a  li^oon  about  6  ft.  deep,  and 
with  a  very  narrow  entrance.  The  istbmna  which  connected  the 
jeainsnla  with  the  mainland  has  been  enlarged  from  25  stadia,  . 
which  was  its  width  in  Strabo'a  time,  to  40.  On  the  S.  sldo,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hc&  has  somewhat  encroached,  and  liaa  covered  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  site ;  the  eoaat-line  has  receded  considerably 
inland  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  Finally  the  river  B^iradas  itself, 
which  formerly  joined  the  sea  about  10  miles  to  the  N.,  is  now  20 
miles  distant. 

The  original  city  of  the  PhrenicJaus  probably  stow]  on  the  S.E.  of 
t^  peninsula,  near  C.  Carthage.  From  this  point  a  tongue  of  land 
(the  Toinia  of  Arrian)  stretched  to  the  S.  The  port  was  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninBula,  and  consisted  of  an  outer '  and  inner  harbour,  con- 
nected together  by  a  channel  and  with  an  entrance  from  the  aea  TO  feat 
wide.  The  ,outor  one  {b)  waa  for  morohant  veaRels,  and  the  imier; 
named  Cothon  (o),  from  an  island  in  it,  for  ships  of  war,  of  which  220 
could  be  put  up  in  separate  docks.'  The  latter  was  probably  «itit«ly 
excavated.  Adjacent  to  the  port  on  the  W.  stood  the  Forum,  contain- 
ii^  the  senate-house,  the  tribunal,  and  the  tetnple  of  Apollo  ;  and 
to  the  N.  of  the  port  was  the  Byraa,  or  citadel,  containing  the  temple  of 
ileoulapiua  on  the  highest  point.'  The  whole  town  waa  aurrounded 
with  wallB  to  the  eitent  of  360  stadia,  the  stroQgeat  defences  being  on 
the  land  side,  where  there  was  a  triple  line,  each  :w  oubita  high,  with 
stcouK  towers  at  intervala.  Water  was  conveyed  to  the  city  by  aji 
aqueduct  50  miles  long,  and  waa  stored  in  vaulted  reservoirs.  The 
suburb  of  Megara,  or  Magalia,  stood  W.  of  the  City  Proper. 

Jfome.— Carthage  derived  ita  name  from  the  Phienician  word  CarBi. 
"a  city:"  it  appears  to  have  t>een  fully  called  Carlh-Badeiholh,  "new 
eity,"  in  contradistinction  perhaps  to  Utica  "the  old  city."  This 
name  the  Qreeka  converted  into  Kapxv^"'  and  the  Komans  into  Car- 
thago :  the  inhabitants  were  named  sometimes  after  the  city,  bnt  more 
usually  after  the  mother  country;  the  Greeks  calling  them  tofriKti,  and 
the  Latins  Ptent.  At  a  late  period  the  epithet  Velat  was  added,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  ita  colony  Carthago  Novn  m  Spain. 

*  Aoootding  to  Hsmert  tbe  oaler  port  was  a  poitloii  of  the  Xoit*  of  7\mit,  uul 

ltd  him  to  the  tonclnslon  Uiat  the  -porta  were  more  to  th»  N,,  aud  tbat  the  outlet 
ttrm  Uu  onteTrport  was  by  a  channeL  commnidoating  direct^  with  the  open  wa. 

cluniel  ^CarUai/e,  p.  iii). 

«lllail«  of  the  harbODT  (D),  nhereupon  Iha  Carthiginiaiu  opened  a  nev  eDtrance 
(B)  tatheinDerhaibsDr. 

'  Dr.  Davia  tiaa  trantFened  the  eita  of  the  Gy raa  tram  Iha  Sill  of  St.  Louu,  on 
such  Uannert  places  it,  to  a  height  near  the  aca,  mnre  1o  the  N.B.,  where  he 
hu  dlacorered  miaa  whkh  he  IdentiSeg  with  the  temple  or  .Saculaplus,  conslatlng 

Int  Dp  to  it. 
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Hirtory.— Carthiige  WM  ft  colony  of  Tyre,  efltabliahed  probably  about 
100  years  before  tlio  foundation  of  Roma  as  an  emporium  jointly  by 
the  maruiiauts  of  the  mother  city  aod  of  Utioi.     Tradition  EUBigned 
ita  origin  to  Dido,'  who  on  the  death  uf  tier  husband  fled  from  Tyre 
and  purchfteed  of  the  natives  aa  much  ground  aa  she  could  encloso 
with  a  buira  hide:'  the  latter  part  of  the  legend  originated  in  tbo 
Fhrnniciiia  word  Brarah  "  fortresB,"  which  the  Oi-eeke  caofounded  with 
0il>ira  "abide.-     Carthage  aonn  rose  to  a  Bupremacy  over  the  older 
Phtenician  coloniea,   and  herself  planted    numeroua   colonies  on   the 
coaata  of  Africa,  from  the  Greater  Syrtis  in  the  E.  to  tbe  most  southerly 
parta  of  Hauretania  in  the  W.,  aa  well  aa  in  Sardinia,  (Joreicn,  Sicily, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain.     The  district  which  formed  the 
proper  territory  of  Cai-thage  extended  o¥er  Zeugitana  and  the  strip  of 
coast  along  whiob  lay  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia,     Her  wealth  was 
derived  partly  from  ^-iculture  and  partly  from  commerce,  and  her 
population  is  eaid  to  hsvu  been  TOO,i)00  at  the  time  of  the    Third 
Punic  War.    Carthage  bo- 
came   the  -great   rival   of 
Borne,  and  was  engaged  in 
a  seriee  of  wars  with  Uiat 
\  power.     In  the  firrt  (b-C. 
\  264—211)  she  loHt  Sdly 
^]  acd  the  Lipaiian  islands :  in 
f  the  second  (b,c  218—201) 
she  lost  the  whole  of  her 
fore^  supreoiacy;  and  in 
the  third  (b,c,  150-146) 
Cuin  of  Cu-Uiagn.  she  was  taken  and  utterly 

destroyed.  After  an  inter- 
val of  24  years  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  C.  anioohuB  to  colonize 
the  place  from  Rome  under  the  iiame  of  Junonia.  Julius  Csosar  renewed 
the  attempt  in  4S  ;  and  it  was  succeaafully  accomplished  by  Augustus 
in  IB,  who  Bent  300i)  colonists  there.  The  new  town  which  probably 
occupied  the  site  uf  the  old  one,  though  placed  by  some  at  Megara, 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Africa,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  church  which  could  boaat  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian  as  its 
bishops.  In  A,i>.  439  it  was  made  tbe  Vandal  capital.  It  was  retaken 
byBdiaarius  in  533,  and  finally  destroyed  by  tbe  Arabs  in  647. 

g  13.  The  Romaoa  divided  Africa  into  two  portiooB — Bjiaoliuii 
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,  the  8.  (named  probably  after  the  Byzantea  or 
QyzaolM,  a  natlTe  tribe  of  that  district),  and  ZvagHbm  in  the  N. 
(aaid  to  be  named  after  a  muuntaiti  called  Zeugia,  whose  position  is 
uoknown),  Th;  line  of  division  between  the  two  was  coincident 
with  the  parallel  of  36^  N.  lat.  The  division  was  not  authori- 
tatively recognized  until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  nor  does  the  nune 
of  Zeugitana  occur  in  any  writer  earlier  than  Pliny.  We  adopt  the 
division  more  for  lie  purpose  of  convenience,  than  for  any  im- 
portant attaching  to  it  in  connexion  ivith  classical  lilerature.  We 
ahsU  describe  the  towns  of  Byiacium  in  the  firat  instance. 

I.  Toanu  tn  Bj/zaeium^  (i.)  On  the  Coatt/rom  S.  to  N.  Tlwwe  waa 
oppoBite  to  Catciua,  aai  becama  a  Bouum  colony  with  the  name  of 
.lUUa  Augusta  Uercurialia.  ThaptU  Blood  on  the  edge  of  a  salt  lalw; 
it  wa«  strongly  fortified,  and  eotebratad  for  CseBar's  victory  ovar  the 
Pompflians  m  b-c.  46:<  its  ruius  are  at  Dtmaii,  Xaptll  aunuunsd 
KinOT,  in  ordar  to  distinguish  it  from  Leptia  m  Syrtica,  was  a  flouriah- 
ing  Pbceuician  colony  in  the  district  of  Emporia,  just  within  the  S.E. 
headland  of  the  Bay  of  Ifeapolis.  Under  the  Bomans  it  became  ■ 
libera  dvilat  and  perhaps  a  coloay.  Hadnmitnill,  tfae  oupital  of  By- 
Eacinm,  stood  just  at  the  H.  entran'»  of  the  Bay  of  NeapoUs.  It  ma 
a  Phrenician  colony,  and  under  the  Komans  a  libera  eivilat  and  a 
colony.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  fertile  district  and  became  one  of 
the  <)hief  porta  for  tha  export  of  com,  and  is  further  knovvn  as  the 
birthplace  of  Cs9sar  Clodius  Albinus.  Having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Yandala,  it  was  restored  by  Justinian  with  the  name  of  JutiaUna. 
The  remains  at  8uia  consist  of  a  mote,  several  reservoirs,  and  frsgments 
of  pillars,  (it.)  In  tie  interior.  Ihyidnti,  between  Theux  aod  Tbapsus, 
a  Roman  colony,  is  known  as  the  place  wh«re  the  Emperor  Glordianua 
■at  up  tfae  Btaodord  of  rebellion  agaiuat  UaiimiD.  Extensive  mlna, 
especially  a  fine  theatre,  exist  at  Jemme.  Oapaa,  Gafia,  in  the  8., 
atood  on  (m  oasis  surrounded  by  an  aiid  desei-t:  it  woa  the  treasury  of 
Jugurtha  and  was  deatroyed  hy  Marius,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and 
made  a  colony.  HuUa  or  Talepla  lay  N.W.  of  Capsa,  and  had  a 
treoaury  and  arsenal  in  the  Roman  period.  SoflMILla  was  centi-ally 
utuated,  N.K  of  Thala,  at  a  spot  where  severs)  roads  met.  The  msg- 
nificoDt  ruina  at  Sfaiila  prove  its  importauce. 

II.  In  Zeuf/itaaa.  (L)  On  Oie  8ea-Co<ul.  VeapoUi  ttood  on  the  bay 
named  after  it,  and  was  the  nearest  poiut  to  Sicily.  It  was  a  Fhce- 
niciau  factory  ^d  afterwards  s  Itoman  colony  ;  some  reoiaius  eiist  at 
Aobtl.  Aapii  or  Clypaa'was  su  named  from  the  "  shield-like  "  form  of 
tlie  hill'  on  which  U  wiis  built,  and  which  stood  S.  of  From.  Uercurii. 
It  poasessAd  a  sbehei'od  harbour,  and,  beiug  bscked  by  a  large  plain,  it 
was  the  moat  convenient  landing-place  on  this  part  of  the  coast  i  whether 
a  Phcenician  town  existed  on  the  spot  in  uncertain,  hut  the  later  town 
was  built  hy  Agathocles,  B.C. -1 1 0.  In  the  First  Funic  War  the  troops 
of  Manlius  and  R^ulus  landed  here  in  256.  and  took  ship  again  in  2ij. 
In  the  second,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  naval  skhmish  in  208,  and  of 
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Mnuniua's  iiaFrow  ewnpe  in  204.  In  the  third,  it  was  twaie((ed  to  na 
purpose  by  Pieo  both  bj  land  and  Baa  in  148.  TnikM  w»g  a  strongly 
rsrtiEed  town  nbuut  1 5  miles  8.W.  of  Carthage  at  the  head  of  th«  bay. 
which  IB  now  named  after  ite  great  repreaentative  T^hIs.  UQca  waa 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Bagrad&B,  near  Ihr 
promontory  of  Apollo,  and  27  miles  N.W.  of  Carthago.  It  posaesaed  a 
good  artitii^al  harbour,  and  was  atrongly  defended  both  OD  the  laud 
and  the  sea  aide.  It  whs  founded  b;  the  Tyriana  287  yevB  bafore 
Curthage,'  but  soon  became  independent  of  tba  mother  country.  It 
appears  as  the  ally  or  dependent  of  Carthage  in  the  Roman  treaties  nf 
B.C.  509  and  348,  as  well  as  in  that  formed  between  Hannibal  uid 
Philip  of  Macadon  in  215.  In  tba  two  fint  Punic  wan  it  generally, 
though  not  oonsiBteatly,  udsd  Carthage  ;  but  in  the  third  it  seceded, 
and  nance  rose  high  in  favour  with  the  Romans,''  who  made  it  their 
chief  emporium  and  the  seat  of  government.  The  name  is  neaociated 
with  numerous  eveota  in  the  A&icao  wars  of  tbe  Bomanx,  but  especially 
with  the  death  of  the  younger  Cato.  It  was  made  a  froa  city  and, 
under  Hadrian,  a  colony  ;  and  was  endowed  with  tbe  Jui  Italicum  by 
SeptimiuB  Severus.  It  was  also  the  aeat  of  a  Christian  bishopriok. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saraceua.  The  remains  of  temples  and  cegtles 
at  Daar  mark  the  bite  of  the  town.  The  moat  interestmg  relic  is  an 
aqueduct,  carried  over  a  ravine  on  a  treble  row  of  anmes  near  the 
town.  Hippo,  Bumamod  Dlarrhj^tui.  Bizeria,  stood  on  tbe  W.  side  of 
the  outlet  of  a  large  lake,  and  derived  its  second  name,  according  tu 
the  Qreek  veraion,  from  the  inundations  to  which  it  was  liable,  though 
not  imprubably  it  had  in  reality  a  Phccniciau  origin.  The  town  was 
fortified  by  Agathooles,  and  was  made  a  free  oity  and  colony  by  the 
liomans.  (ii.)  In  th»Menor.  Zam^  Jtaaa,  etooA  five  days' journey 
3.W.  of  Carthage,  and  ia  renowned  as  the  soene  of  Scipio's  victory  over 
Hannibal  in  B.C.  202.  It  was  a  very  strong  place,  and  was  selected  as  a 
residence  by  Juba.  It  waa  probably  made  a  colony  by  Hadrian.  TacM 
or  Tags  was  an  important  town  S.W.  of  Utica  at  Bayjdh:  it  was 
destroyed  by  Metallus,  but  afterwards  restored  by  tbe  Romans. 
Justinian  fortified  it  and  named  it  Thoodoria. 

HMnry. — After  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  the  conatitudon  of  the 
Bonian  province,  tha  country  was  the  scene  of  important  events  in  the 
civil  war  of  Pompaj  and  Cteaar,  particularly  the  battle  of  Thapeus, 
and  ^ain  in  the  wan  of  tha  second  triumvirate.  Subsequently  to  thia 
the  province  remained  quiet  and  proapsrous,  tbe  ^most  serious  dis- 
turbance being  tha  insurrection  under  the  two  Qordiana,  a,d,  238. 
The  struggles  of  Constantina  and  hia  competitora  extended  to  this 
region,  and  were  followed  by  fresh  commotions  under  his  aucceasun. 
The  African  provinces  were  united  to  the  western  empire  in  a.d.  39.% 
and  were  disjoined  in  tbe  reign  of  Valentinian  III,  The  introduction  of 
the  VandaJs  by  Boniface  in  429  in  aiipport  of  the  Donatist  schism 
proved  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province:  they  held  it  for  about 
1 00  years,  when  they  were  eitormiuatsd  by  Beliaarius  under  Juatinian, 
in  534,     That  emperor  expended  immense  sums  on  the  towns,  but 


•  Pioitaia  Bidoniis  OHoa  est  eSUsa  miuiiplis 

Frlu*  situ  Teterlsqne  ante  arcei  condlta  Byne.— 
e  may  cosciuoe  btm  the  followiiw  ling  (vhich  I 
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64T  and  tenaiiiatiiig  wiih  the  floal  witbdrawaJ  of  the  Romaod  in  T09. 

TI,— Ndmidia. 

§  14.  The  bouDdaries  of  Vnmidia  were  the  river  Tiii<cfi  in  the  E., 
the  Ampsaga  in  the  W.,  the  liediMcranean  iu  the  N.,  and  the 
nuige  of  Atlas  in  the  S.  It  lay  between  the  Goinan  province  of 
Africa  on  the  E.  and  Maurelnnia  on  the  W.,  aod  cori'eaponds  to  the  - 
modem  Algeria.  The  aiaritime  district  is  remarkably  fertile,  and 
produced  besides  the  usual  grain  cropx,  every  kind  of  fruit.  ItB 
marble  was  particularly  celebrated,  being  of  a  golden  yellow  hue 
with  reddish  veins.  The  interior  consists  of  a  series  of  elevated 
plains,  sei>ai'ati:d  from  each  other  by  spurs  of  the  Atlas  range,  and 
adapted  only  to  a  nomad  population,  partlj'  from  the  severity  of 
the  climate  iu  winter,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  toil  which 
yields  a  luxuriant  herbage  only  in  the  early  spring. 

g  15.  The  mountain  ranges  emanate  from  Mount  AUat,  and 
occasionally  were  known  by  special  names,  as  Thamlwi,  which  con- 
tained the  sources  of  the  Rubricatus,  and  Annilai  iu  the  S.W. 
The  coast  line  is  broken  by  numerous  promontories  of  which  we 
may  notice  from  E,  to  W.— Hippi  Prom.,  £aa  el  ffamlah ;  Btohomuni 
U.  Feno ;  and  Tictnm,  Seba  Rva.  The  most  important  bays  are 
cho  Uniu  OlehadtMi  Cf.  of  Eitorafi ;  and  the  deep  and  eztens:ive 
ITnmidlons  Bin.,  which  has  no  specifio  Same  in  modern  times. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tnioa,  on  the  eastern  boundary ;  tte 
Biibrk&tiu  or  Vbu,  Beiboitae,  which  flows  E.  of  Hippo  Regius ;  and 
the  AnpMgrai  Wad-^l-KibbiT,  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania. 

§  It).  The  general  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  whs 
ITnmi^,  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  yofiaSft,  "nomads."  Ilils 
describes  genericaily  their  oharacler  as  known  to  the  Romans. 
They  are  described  as  living"  (very  much  as  their  modern  repre- 
sentatives the  Kabyleg)  in  Magalia,  i.e.  huts  made  of  branches  over- 
spread with  cUy,  and  as  excelling  in  the  management  of  the  horse,' 

*  yirgU  giiea  H  DiMt  gTaphlo  duorlpUon,  BppUstble  ilika  lo  the  udeot  Nu- 
'  tddUn  and  tbe  modem  Knbyle : 

Quid  tibl  putorn  Lihrte,  quid  p&scuA  veraa 
Praeqau,  «t  nriB  hataUta  oiapalla  tectUT 
Snpe  diem  noetemque  et  totum  er  ordiiLe  menKDH 

Amentarliifl  Afer  a^t,  tectnmquc,  Luremque, 
ArmMquo,  AmyaltiBumque  cuiem,  Creuamque  pkuetram, 

Gtarg.  liL  SSB. 
•  Bt  Nuinida  isfmil  cingnnt,  el  lohoaplU  Syrtli. — Xn,  tv.  4 1 . 

Qiwdmpedpm  flcetic  nan  crAtm  virgi  InpatU.— Sit.  Itau  i,  SIJ. 
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Thejr  wen  wmetinies  more  spedGcally  called  Muinuil  VDnddn, 
whilB  later  writers  used  the  general  nama  of  KmiiL  They  wero 
divided  into  DUmenniB  tribes,  of  which  the  moat  important  were 
the  Xutfli'  who  lived  between  the  riTer  Ampsaga  and  PTOin. 
Tretum ;  and  the  ¥ii«iajll  who,  though  li  ving  W.  of  the  Ampeaga, 
were  of  Numidian  origin.  The  towns  of  Numidia  first  came  into 
notice  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  ware  in  Africa.  The  names  of 
Beveial  of  them  funiiah  indications  of  a  Phcenician  origin,  as  in  the 
case  of  tlie  capital  Cirta,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  a  Phce- 
nlcian  word,  and  again  in  those  where  the  worebip  of  Venus  was 
carried  on,  as  Aphrodiaium  and  Sicca  Veneria.  Hippo  and  CoHops 
were  their  principal  atatione  on  the  coast.  When  Nnmidia  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  chief  towns  were  endowed  with 
various  privileges  as  free  cities  and  colonies ;  and  some  were  very 
•  much  enlarged  and  adorned  with  magnificent  building,  as  we  know 
from  the  niina  or  Constantia,  Lomb^,  Theveste,  and  others.  The 
ruin  of  tlie  Numidian  towns  was  caased  by  the  Yandals  in  the 
middle  of  the  5th  cent,  of  our  era. 

(i.)  On  Ou  Coaajrom  E.  lo  IT.— The  firat  town  of  importance  was 
Hw^  surnamed  Bc^ni,  ss  being  the  residence  of  the  Numidiaa 
kingg  ;•  it  stood  W.  of  the  Ubus  on  a  bay  to  which  it  communicated 
ila  name.  It  was  originally  a  TyriaD,  and  in  later  times  a  Bomut 
colony  ;  bat  it  owes  ite  chief  intereet  to  St.  Augustine  who  was  bishop 
of  it,  tuiA  who  died  ihortlf  before  its  destruction  by  the  Vandals  in 
A.D.  430.  Its  rnini  are  3.  of  fonuA.  Bulsada,  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  Cirta,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  rivec  Tbapsus  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Sinus  Olchachitea.  Its  iite  is  at  Stora.  Out  of  it< 
materials  PkiiippmiUe  was  partly  built.  CollDpS  Hagnu  or  CiUb, 
OMo.  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sia.  Olchachitsa,  and  wu  aelebluted 
for  its  purple- dyeing  establishioents. 

(ii.)  In  the  Jntertor. —Bulla  B^ia,  near  tlie  E.  frontier,  probably 
derived  its  surname  from  being  a  residence  of  the  Numidian  kings. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  htiberumop^dum;  the  Qanie.BauI  still  attaches 
to  its  ruins.  GSrta  was  beautifully  situated  on  a  steep  rook,  round  th( 
base  of  which  flowed  a  tributary  of  the  Ampsaga.  It  was  the  residence 
'    '      ■ '  *    '      "   layii,  wbo  possessed  a  splendid  palace   there; 

ress  in  the  country,  and  the  point  where  the 
centred.  Hence  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  Punio,  Jugurthine,  and  Civil  wars.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  colony  with  the  surname  of  Julia.  It  was  also  called 
Colonia  Sittianorum  trom  SittJus,  to  whom  it_  was  given.  Having 
fallen  into  deoay,  it  was  restored  by  Constsntine  with  the  name 
CoutaaQsa,  which  its  site  still  retains  in  the  sl^htlv  altered  form  of 
Contlanlmeh.  The  finest  relic  is  a  triumphal  areh,  now  in  Fang, 
LambSse  lay  near  the  confinea  of  Hanretama,  and  was  the  station  of 

■  IfiHTliqne  rannt  •qnites.—.fH.  Iv.  113. 
Et  geni,  qus  nudo  toideiis  Mus]r]|*  dorn 
On  IsTi  a«Ut  henonuB  nenU  vicga.— Lvc.  It.  MS. 
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fta  entire  legion  :  its  niiiu  at  Lemba  are  magTuficent,  coDniting  of  the 
-  remaijiH  of  bd  amphitheatrB,  a,  temple  of  jEsculapiua,  a  triumpEal  arch, 
&o.  TlwTSSte  was  situated  cot  far  fram  the  frontier  of  BjHioium. 
Jt  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  centre  of  communication  for  the  interior 
diatrids.  Ita.  histoiy  is  unknown,  but  ttie  eiteoaive  ruins  of  it  at 
T^>et*a  prove  it  to  have  been  an  important  town.  SlOM  Vmtlia  stood 
otx  the  rlTer  Biwradaa,  and  derived  its  surname  from  the  worship  of 
Vbdub.  It  woa  bui]t  on  a  hill,  and  was  a  Roman  colon;;  ita  site  is 
supposed  to  be  at  Kaff. 

Of  the  loss  important  towns  we  ma;  briefly  notice:  on  the  coast, 
Ial»ft«a>  at  tJie  mouth  of  the  Tusca,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Cmdo; 
and  Apbndliiiiiii,  a  port  and  fioman  coIod;  near  Hippo  R^us.  In 
the  intenor:  TibiUi,  54  miles  E.  of  Cirta,  with  hot  baths  in  ita  neigh- 
bourhood ;  Tagatte,  the  .birthplace  of  St.  Augustine,  S.E.  of  Hippo 
Bagiua ;  and  Vaztggax^  W.  of  Sicca,  the  spot  where  Scipio  had  an 
interview  with  Hamiibal  before  tba  battle  of  Zaraa.  Thcr  positions  of 
TUnnidB,  where  Jugurtba  murdered  Hiempaal,  and  Sm&ill,  where  the 
former  had  a  treasury,  are  whollj  unknown. 

Hittory. — The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  tTumidians  in 
the  First  Punic  War,  when  they  served  with  ereat  effect  in  the  Car- 
thaginian ranks.  In  the  Second  Panic  War  th^  joined  Rome,  in  re- 
wsid  for  whioh  their  prince  Masinissa  was  made  king  of  a  territory 
•itending  from  the  Mulucha  in  the  W.  to  Cyranmca  in  the  E.,  the 
proper  territory  of  Carthage  eiceptsd.  MasiniBsa  nas  suoceeded  by 
MtcipSH,  wbo  aseuclated  with  himself  hia  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempaal, 
and  his  brother's  illegitimate  son  Jugurtha.  The  latter  murdered 
Hiempsal,  and  declared  war  agwnst  Adiierbsl,  who  sought  the  aid  of 
Boms.  The  dispute  was  Bettled  for  a  time,  but  broke  out  aguu. 
Adherbal  was  murdered,  and  Jugurtha  in  turn  was  put  to  deat£  by 
the  Romans,  B.C.  luii.  After  the  rei);tiB  of  Hiempsal  II.  and  Juba  I., 
Namidla  was  msde  a  proviooe  by  Julius  G?easc  in  B.C.  46.  Kumidia 
holds  a  oonspicuous  place  in  eccle^astical  history  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Donatlst  heresy :  violent  disputes  foUowed,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Tandali  aomplet«d  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

VI. — UaCBET  AKIA . 

1 17.  IfMintaalk  was  Itoimded  hj  the  river  Ajn|naga  on  the  E., 
the  Hediterrsaean  on  the  N.,  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.,  and  the  range 
of  Atlas  cfi  the  S.  It  corresponde  to  the  western  part  of  Algeria 
»nd  the  empre  of  Jforoceo.  Under  the  RomanB  it  was  divided  into 
two  latge  portiona— Cxsrianrii  and  Tlngitbia,  named  after  their 
feapecUve  capitals,  Cjesarea  and  Tingis,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  river  Mulucha.  It  may  be  described  generally  as  the 
tughlMida  of  N.  Africa,  the  level  of  the  land  rising  from  the  Mediter- 
I'anean  to  Mt.  Atlas  in  three  great  atepn,  each  of  which  stretches  otit 
Jnto  extensive  ^ina.  Tj^eae  plains,  though  defident  la  wood,  pos- 
•eaaed  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  which,  aided  by  the  cultiva- 
tion bestowed  on  them  in  ancient  times,  rendered  Maiiretania  the 
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"  granary  of  the  world."  The  pnxInctioQa  spedatiy  noticed  by 
ancient  writers  were — elephante,  now  no  longer  found  there ;  croco 
diles,  which  could  hardly  have  existed  in  such  a,  country ;  Bcorpions 
ard  capper,  which  is  atill  found  there. 

g  IB.  The  mounbtin-chaiDa  of  thia  province  are  all  connected  witli 
the  great  range  of  Atlu,  and  have  a  general  direction  from  N.E.  tc 
S.W.  The  special  nameB  attached  to  them  are  devoid  of  interest, 
with  the  exception  of  AtlM  Minor,  which  is  inappropriately  given 
by  Ptolemy  to  a  range  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  mo«t 
impoTtaut  of  the  ranges  is  that  which,  fitrikii^  northwards  from  Qie 
main  chain  of  Atlas,  forms  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which 
seek  the  Mediterraneao,  such  as  the  Mulochath,  and  those  which, 
like  the  Subur,  seek  the  Atlantic.  S.  of  the  Subur,  this  range 
sends  out  numerous  ramiflca'aong  towards  the  AtlanlJo,  which 
formed  a  natural  division  between  the  N.  and  S.  portions  of  ancient 
Mauretania,  as  it  still  does  of  Morocco.  The  promontories  from  E. 
t«  W.  are — lMimilun>  Itan-al-Katanir ;  ApolUnit.  near  Ciesarca ; 
Katasaninin,  Has-al-BaT$bah,  forming  the  W.  point  of  the  bay  into 
which  the  Mulucha  tails ;  Buddir,  C.  Trea  Forca>,  the  most  marked 
projection  ^ong  this  coast ;  AbJIa,  Jebet-el-Mijia,  the  southem  of  the 
'  Pillars  of  Hercules,  opposite  to  Calpe  in  Spnin  j  Oates  or  Ampelniia. 
C  Sjiartd,  the  extreme  W.  point  of  Mauretania ;  Boloia,  C.  Cantin, 
more  to  tie  S.W. ;  HcnSUt  Prom.,  C.  Mogadar ;  and  UwadinB. 
Osem.  The  chief  rivers  on  the  N,  coast  are— the  Ampsaga,  on  the 
E.  border ;  the  TJiar  or  Bisari  probably  the  Ajebby ;  the  Chinalaplu 
SheUif,  tJie  most  important  of  all,  joining  tho  sea,  alter  a  north- 
westerly course,  near  Prom.  Apollinis;  the  HnltidM,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Xolocath,  and  the  Kalvai  now  the  Midawi,  which  Joins 
the  sea  near  Met^onium  From. ;  aud  on  the  W.  coast,  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic,  the  Snlmri  Suhu,  joining  the  sea  50  miles  S.  of  Lizua; 
the  Bala,  Su-Segrab,  still  more  to  the  8. ;  the  Phtttb.  Wd^  Teniifl ; 
and  the  lizoi,  M-Saratci. 

S  19.  The  inhabitants  wei-e  known  generally  as  the  Kaimiii  or 
Xanri,*  whence  the  modem  Moors.     Tradition  assigned  to  them  an 


*  The  Dotleei  of  tU>  people  nmoiiB  the  LUId  psete  m  frequent :  the  ehlar  pd' 
Uhi  oMnoted  atteation  were  their  dirk  ootoui  and  their  >kUl  in  ntberj : — 
MBam>  ooneirtot  iBdo. — Lbc  It.  SK. 
Nifrl  nuniu  ofws  Minrl.-~JuT.  t.  i». 


Faace,  phuetiB.  HoB.  Cam.  I.  S2,  I 

Eth«r«na 
Idflts  lst*rdBBi  UannuU  pendet  uando. — Sii_  ItiL.  i.  401. 
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Aaiatio  origin;  and,  according  to  Procopius,  an  inscription  on  two 
pillars  lit  Tipasa  pronouooed  them  to  be  Canaanit«a  who  had  fled  &t)m 
Joshua.  They  were  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  tribes,  of 
which  we  need  only  notice  the  powerful  MsiiwtyU  on  the  borders  of 
Numidia.  The  towns  were  eiceediugly  uumeroua,  partly  periw[« 
on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  country,  which  neceaaitated  de- 
f<.>ncc9  even  for  the  villages.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  epiacopal  towns  are  ennmerated,  the  majority  of  them 
being  probfthly  insignificant  places.  The  Romans  institutfld  a  vast 
number  of  commercial  colonies  even  before  they  took  poBseaaHM  of 
the  country.'  Augustus  founded  three  in  Tingitana,  namely,  Jnlia 
Constantia,  Julia  Campcstris,  and  Banasa  Talentia ;  and  eight  in 
C»aariensia.  Claudius  added  two  in  the  former,  and  two  in  the 
lattCT;  and  there  were  aubsequently  added  two  and  eleven  in  the 
restective  provinces ;  thus  making  a  total  of  twenty-eight.  The 
capitals  were  Cs^sarea  and  Tingis,  and,  after  the  subdiviaion  of  Cfesari- 
enajs,  Sitifa,  while  Saldffi  served  as  the  chief  port  of  this  districL  In 
addition  to  the  Koman  towns,  the  Carthaginians  planted  a  nomber 
of  colonies  on  the  W.  coast,  which  fell  into  decay  with  the  power  of 
Carthage  itself. 

(1).  Toumt  in  CsiarieaeU.—JgtlgBi,  Jijeli,  stood  on  a  headland  on 
the  coast  of  the  Numidicus  Sinua.  It  poseeaaed  a  good  roadstAad,  an-1 
was  probably  the  emporium  for  the  Eurcounding  country.  Baldn  pos- 
seased  a  spacious  harbour,  and  was  a  Ramao  colony.  It  was  sn  im- 
portant point  on  this  voast^  having  formed  the  boundary  at  one  time  of 
the  kingdom  of  Juba,  and  at  anouier  of  Sitifensia.  A  Qouriehing  city, 
Rajeijak,  occupied  itu  aite  in  the  Middle  Ages.  looilnni,  the  ancient 
repmentstive  uf  Algieri,  ranked  as  a  Eoman  colony,  and  wsa  endowed 
by  Vespasian  with  the  jua  Italiaaa.  IdI  or  OuMTta,  as  it  was  named 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  was  originally  a  Fhtenician  colony,  and  after- 
wanla  the  capital  of  Boochui  and  Juba  II.,  the  latter  of  whom  boauti- 
Bed  it,  and  gave  it  its  new  name.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the 
capital  of  desaiiensis  and  a  colony.  Jt  was  burnt  by  the  Hoois  in  t!ie 
raigu  of  Valens,  but  was  again  restored.  The  magnificent  ruinii  at  Zer- 
■Mi,  in  2°  E.  long.,  markitssite,  Cuttnna,  Ibrui,  was  a  Roman  colony, 
and  the  station  of  a  legion,  Siga  was  a  comraaroiai  town  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Neither  the  river  nor  town  have  been 
identified.  It  was  destroyed  in  Strabo's  time,  but  was  afterwards  re- 
stored. In  the  interior,  BltU*  was  the  most  important  town  in  the 
eaatem  distiiut,  and  becune  the  capital  of  SitifensiB.  It  stood  near  the 
frontier  of  Numidia  at  Setif.  Tubncaptua  stood  about  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Saldie,  and  was  a  Boman  colony  imder  Augustus.  Aniia,  Hainaah,  was 
near  tjie  Qariphi  Hts.,  and  was  a  considerable  town  under  the  Bomans, 


QOnnt  to  AMm  ^- 


I  Ttngiuns  mra  ODnDtnted  irith  the  tradn  of  Bpaio :  » 
betwnn  the  two  ooantriei  that  in  the  latn  divliikni  al 
lu  TlngtUns  via  sttuhed  to  BBtloa. 
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„  1  Prom.  Tin^  Tangltr,  W.  ot  Abyla,  ranked 
M  the  cnpital  of  the  proTince,  nnd  a  Boniaa  oolooy.  Jta  origin  ia  car- 
ried b»tk  tu  Che  mythic  age.  Zilia,  ^uilo,  24  milea  from  Tingi*,  was 
origiiiAlly  a  PhiBniciiiQ  tuHn,  aftarwBrde  a  Itoman  colony  with  the  name 
of  Jnlik  Onutanti^  Lizoi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  riTeruf  the  same  name, 
van  a  great  trading  station  on  this  coast,  and  a  Romia  colony.  lAstly, 
ntTmiaterinin,  probably  at  Mamora,  was  the  Gret  Carthaginian  colcmy 
pluitad  by  Hanno.  The  poaitioD  of  "*"*■*  oa  the  Subur  ii  uncertain, 
aome  auuioritiea  representing  it  aa  a  maritime,  others  as  an  inland 
town  :  in  the  former  case  its  site  corresponds  to  Wfhediah,  in  the  latter 
to  Mamora.  It  was  a.  BomaD  cnlony,  with  the  name  of  Valeatia.  Vd» 
bOil  waa  a  town  of  conBldenble  importance  on  the  Subur,  ?.S  milea 
from  Banasa.  Near  its  site  are  the  splendid  ruins  of  Katr  Fani-un, 
"Pharaoh's  Castle,"  with  Roman  inscriptions.  Babba,  which  Augustus 
constituted  a  colony  with  the  title  of  Julia  CampeibJa,  Lbb  l>eeii  vari- 
ously placed  on  the  Otiarga,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Subur,  and  on 
the  more  uortherlT  Wadi  at  Khout. 

Hitlory. — TJie  Bomans  first  hecanM  aaqoainted  with  Hanretania  in 
the  Punic  and  Jugurthine  wan.  In  the  latter,  Bocchos  is  noticed  as 
king  1  he  was  succeeded  bj  his  two  sons,  Bogudei  and  Boccboris,  who 
took  dilferent  Eudes  in  the  wars  of  the  Triumvirate.  Their  territotr  vmi 
handed  over  to  Juha  II.  in  n.c.  25,  in  exchange  for  Numidia.  -  His  sou 
Ptolemy  suoceeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  put  to  death  b;  Caligula  in 
A.D.  41.  Id  the  following  year  CUudiua  divided  the  country  into  the 
two  provinces  of  CtBsariaiisis  and  Tingitana.  Twenty-ope  colonioi 
were  planted  in  these  provinces,  besides  several  Munieipia  and  Oppida 
Latina,  About  a.d,  4-00  we  Snd  Tingitana  forming  a  portion  of  the 
diocese  of  Spun  ;  and  Conarieneia,  which  was  still  attached  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Africa,  subdivided  into  Hauretania  Prima,  or  Bitifensis,  and 
Mauretania  Seamida,  or  Cffisariensis.  The  Vandals  aeimd  these  pro- 
TiDoes  in  4S9  ;  BeliaariuB  recovered  them  for  the  Eaateni  Empire.  In- 
eurdans  of  the  Moors  followed;  and  the  Arab  conquest  in  esa-700 
finally  dissevered  the  connexion  between  Hauretania  and  Bomc. 

VII. — Libya  Isikmob, 
§  20.  Under  the  somewhat  indefiniLe  t«rm  ISbpt  latoiior  is  in- 
claded  the  vut  region  lying  S.  of  tiie  countries  we  have  hitherto 
been  deacribii^,  from  the  Atlantic  lu  the  W.  to  .Ethiopia  in  the  E. 
The  limit  southwards  waa  fixed  at  no  definite  point;  it  advanced 
with  the  sdvanoe  of  commerce  and  navigation,  until  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  it  reached  the  11°  N.  lat.  on  the  western  coaat.  The  in- 
formation that  we  haye  in  reference  to  it  is  unimportant,  being 
restricted  merely  to  the  names  of  the  various  physical  features.  We 
shall  therefore  contine  ourselves  to  a  very  brief  notice  of  them. 

SI .-)  ifoM^iii  Chaint. — Kons  At«r,  SanuA,  running  from  E.  to  W., 
separating  Phaxania  from  the  Roman  provinoe  of  A&loa  ;  ITiarBUa, 
more  to  the  W.,  a  coutinuation  of  Atlas,  S.  of  Nnmidia  and  Hantvtania; 
OirgM,  Tibeili,  running  N.  to  the  oonSaes  of  Numidia;  BagapUa, 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  containing  the  souroet 
of  the  Subur;  Handms,  more  to  the  8.,  reaching  to  the  parallel  ol 
the  Fortuoatee  Insula ;  Oaphas,  cont^ning  the  aouross  of  tiie  Dandus, 
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and  ita  weeteilj  pmlangatioD  STuadinin,  terminating  in  a  headland  of 
the  same  name,  O.  Blmeo ;  and  Iliaon  OoUma,  Sierra  Lame.  Nume- 
rous T&ngce  in  the  interior  higblande,  aa  far  S.  aa  the  latitude  of  Sieira 
Leone,  are  noticed  b;  name  in  Ftolemj'B  writings:  UieM,  however, 
have  not  been  identified. 

(3.)  Promon/on'M,  an  the  W.  coast  from  N,  to  S.-^^aonaris,  C.  Noit; 
Soloentla,  C.  B(gador;  Aninailniu,  C.  Corveiro.  the  moet  weiiterl; 
t  of  the  continent;  BrHadlnm,  C.  Slaaco ;  CatUmi,  C.  Darea; 
_MCion  0«nu,  C.  Verde ;  and  Hotinm,  C.  Raxo, 

(3.)  Bivtrt.^The  Bnbw,  Stu  (probably  the.  same  aa  the  OhratM  of 
Umino  and  the  Xlsn  of  8cj1hi>,  which  eatara  the  aea  just  below  the 
mOBt  western  projection  of  Atlafl ;  the  DariUn*,  Rio  dt  Ouro,  dis- 
charging itself  uito  the  SinuB  Magnus,  and  eaid  to  have  crocodilea  in 
it ;  the  BtaoUr,  probably  the  St.  Antonio  ;  the  Via  or  Famhitni,  Senegal, 
frequented  both  b;  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodila;  and  the  KasHhUiis, 
Gamiia.  9ocae  few  riTera  of  the  interior  are  noticed,  which  were  said 
to  discharge  themselves  into  vast  inland  lakes  :  of  these  the  Oil  *  aud 
the  Higir  are  probably  branches  of  the  great  river  ■Wiffe*'.  of  which  some 
reports  had  certainly  reached  the  ancients.  The  Cfir  is  deacribed  as 
having  a  courae  of  above  300  mitee,  with  a  further  curvnture  to  the  N. 
of  lOU.  The  lakes  connected  with  the  Nigir  were  designated  Libya 
Palo*,  and  H'igilti*,  probably  the  modern  Dibbeh;  and  with  the  Gir, 
Vnba,  Lake  Tchad,  and  Chfllonldes,  pechapa  FiUre. 

§  21.  I'he  inhabitoDta  of  the  interior  were  but  very  imperfectly 
known  to  the  ancienta.  The  races  that  come  most  prominently  for- 
ward are — ttie  QtstUi,  who  lived  in  the  W.  between  the  Atlaa  range 
and  the  basia  of  the  Nigirj  the  Oiiamuiteii  whose  district  lay  S.  of 
the  8yrt«B;  and  the  irigHbB.  about  the  riven  Gir  and  Nigir,  and 
their  lakes. 

The  first  of  these  races,  tbe  Ontuliaas,  followed  a  nomad  life,  and 
were  reputed  a  warlike  and  aavage  race.  They  first  came  onder  the 
notice  of  tiie  Eomana  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  when  they  were  aerring  as 
cavalry  under  Jugurtha  Some  of  tbem  remained  in  Numidia  under 
the  Rooma  government ;  but  they  became  ao  troublesome  that  an  eipo- 
dition  was  sent  against  thsm  under  Lentulua,  aumamed  Qietulicus,  in 
the  year  a.d.  6-  Thenceforward  they  are  described  as  living  in  th* 
desert  S.  of  Hauretania.  They  were  not  themselves  negroes,  hut  acme 
of  the  tribe  intermixed  with  negioea,  and'were  hence  named  Mel«no- 
gietali.  Tbe  O^tulians  asem  to  be  the  progenitora  of  the  great  abori- 
ginal people  of  modem  Africa,  named  Amazergh,  of  which  the  Berberi 
and  Taaridct  are  the  branches  moat  generally  known.  a«nilMBtM 
was  a  name  applied  generally  to  all  the  tiibea  inhabiticig  that  part  of 
the  Great  Desert  which  lay  E.  cf  the  aourcea  of  the  Bagradaa  and  Mount 
Osargala,  and  S.  as  far  as  the  river  Uir.  Tbe  name  waa,  however,  more 
apecificaUy  applied  to  the  people  of  Phannia,  Feaan,  a  very  large 
oaais  lying  S,  of  tbe  great  Syrtia.  This  oasis  and  its  inhabitaiits  are 
deacribed  by  Herodotus,  and  moat  of  hie  atatemente  are  home  out  by 
modem  inveatigatian.    It  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  atone  and  sand. 
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attaining  a  height  of  12<>0  feet,  and  intenwcted  b;  ridgM  from  300  to 
eOO  feet  lii^h.  It  i«  deficient  in  mtor,  and  hrace  not  abate  oue-^th 
of  it  b  oulUvabla.  Ita  chief  produoe  ie  dutea.  Salt  ia  abundaot,  and 
ia  anplied  aa  manure  to  the  date-treen.  White  cLay  ia  uaed  for  arable 
land,  and  this  is  probablj'  what  Uerodotue'  informants  mietook  for 
salt.  Tile  story  of  the  oxen  with  the  loDg  forward  homa  has  a  founda- 
tion in  the  practice  which  sljll  prevaila  of  giving  arti£cial  forms  to  the 
liomij.  The  Troglodyla  Ethiopians,  vhom  the  Oaramantee  hunted, 
baFfl  their  raprBsentativeB  in  the  TibboM,  who  are  still  hunted  by  the 
chieftains  of  FeaoH.  The  Romans,  from  whom  our  next  notice  of  these 
people  is  derived,  tound  them  troublesome  neighbours,  and  sent  an 
expedition  against  them  under  ComaliuB  Balbua  Oaditanua,  B.C.  19. 
EthDologicaliy  they  were  allied  to  the  Gcetulians.  Their  chief  town 
was  G&^IDft,  Qhenaa,  whence  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on. 
The  ITigiitta  lived  on  the  bonks  of  the  Nigir  in  the  modem  Boudtat. 
Very  little  Has  kaowu  of  Uiem.    Their  chief  town  wssHigaira,  perhnps 

§  22.  Off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  lie  the  IiuaUe  Tortiwiatw, 
Ca/iOT^a,  and  Madeira,  to  which  tiie  name,  originally  connected 
tilth  the  mythic  idea  of  the  "  isles  of  the  blessed,"  was  not  uuiia- 
turally  transferred,  when  the  ancients  became  aoqnainted  with  the 
existence  of  islands  in  the  landed  position  of  Eljsium,  and  bleat 
with  so  delicious  a  climate.  These  islands  became  known  to  the 
Bomans  about  b.c.  62,  through  the  reports  which  Sertorius  received 
at  O&Aea  from  some  sailors.  Tlie  gec^raphers  desciibe  only  six  in~ 
stead  of  seven  islands,  viz. :  Junonia  or  Atitolala,  Madeira ;  Junoais 
Minor  or  Aprositus,  Lanzarote ;  Canaria  or  FUnaria,  Oran  Canaria ; 
Nivaria  or  Convallis,  Teneriffe ;  Capraria  or  Caspiria,  Oomem  j  and 
Plnitalfl  or  Pluvialia,  J^erro.  Ptolemy  sciocted  this  group  as  the 
point  through  which  he  drew  his  first  meridian :  one  of  the  islands . 
(Ferro)  was  used  for  the  same  pnrpoae  by  geographers  down  to  a 
late  period.  The  Purpurarto  Ininto,  described  by  Pllny,  were  pro- 
bably the  above-uoticed  Lamarok,  with  the  smaller  ones  of  Gradoia 
and  Aiegranza. 

The  isle  of  Came,  off  the  W.  coast,  has  been  variously  identified 
witli  Feddlah  in  33°  40'  N.  lat.,  wiO,  Agadir  in  30°  20',  and  with 
Arguin  in  20°  S, :  the  latter  is  the  most  probable  view.  Offthe  E. 
coast  an  island  named  KenntUaa  has  been  variously  identified  with  one 
of  the  islanda  of  Zanzibar,  and  with  ifadagatBaT.  The  probability  is 
that  the  island  has  been  incorporated  with  the  coast  at  Sbamba,  abeut 
80  miles  3.  of  the  itver  OoBtnd. 
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S  1,  Boundariee;  Name.  §  3.  General  Feabures.  g  3.  Internum  Msi-o. 
§  4.  Eltfinjum  Mara.  §  5.  Mountaina.  §  6.  BiverB.  g  7,  Climnte 
and  ProductionB.     §  S.  Commeroe.     g  9.  Inhabitaate. 

S  1.  The  boundaries  of  Europe,  thougli  better  known  than  Uiosc 
of  the  two  other  oontineuts,  ivere  nevertheless  not  accurately  flxpd 
until  a  late  period  of  ancient  geographj' :  in  the  extreme  N.  indeed 
the  true  boundary  remained  a  problem  even  in  the  daya  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  vast  regionH  of  Northern  Rnsaia  were  a  terra  incog^itia. 
It  was,  howBTer,  generally  beUeved  that  the  continent  was  bounded 
wi  that  side  by  an  ocean,  the  eiact  position  of  which  was  unknown, 
but  whicti  was  supposed  to  extend  eastward  from  the  noi-them 
point  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  N.W.  the  British  Channel  formed 
the  limit;  iu  the  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  in  the  8.  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea;  in  the  S.E.  the  chaiu  of  seas  connecting  the  Medi- 
terraaoan  with  the  EuzJne,  viz  the  HellespontUB,  PiojiontJe,  and 
lliracian  Bosporus ;  and  in  the  E.  the  Fontua  Euxiniu,  the  Palui 
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Mteotis,  and  the  river  Tui^b.'  The  boimdaiy  oa  thia  aide  «u 
vuiy  fluotuatiDg  in  the  early  days  of  &ncient  geography,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  obeerve.  The  modem  boundary  is  more 
to  the  E.,  and  ia  fixed  at  the  river  Ural  and  the  Caapiau  ^ea. 

Same, — The  name  "Europa"  (EJpiiBit)  may  he  derivod  aither  from 
A  Semitis  vord  Oreb,  "ths  Bunaet,"  or  from  tha  Qi-esk  words  tiipit  <i^, 
the"  broad-looking"  land.  The  Grat  accords  best  with  the  weetward 
progress  of  tha  buman  race,  and  the  probability  that  the  Fhconi:ianB 
were  tha  Erit  civilized  natiou  of  Asia  who  had  comnmnication  with 
the  coaatj  of  Europe  ;  it  ia  also  Hiipported  by  the  analogy  of  the  alaa^ 
steal  Heaperia,  the  "weatem  land"  of  Eorope;  aud  by  the  probable 
origin  of  Arabia,  "the  weatem  land"  of  Asia.  The  second  acconla 
beet  with  the  early  use  of  the  term  in  the  Homerio  Hymn  to  Apollo,' 
where  it  acems  apphed  to  the  broad  open  land  of  Northern  Greece  as 
distinct  from  the  Feloponneaua  and  the  islands  of  the  Mgeao  S«L 
The  mythological  acoouot'  that  it  was  derived  from  Europa,  the 
daiighter  of  the  FluBmcian  king  Ageaor,  was  probably  baaed  on  the  early 
iotercourse  established  by  the  Ffajcenidans  with  the  ahorea  of  Oreeca. 

§.  2.  The  general  configuration  of  the  continent  of  Enrope  is 
remarkable  for  its  eitreme  irregularity.*  In  these  respects  it  pre- 
senU  a  strong  coatraat  to  the  other  contiaents.  If  we  compare  the 
ATrican  with  the  European  coast-line,  we  find  the  former  atrsi^t 
and  unbroken,  the  latter  varied  by  the  projection  of  three  important 
peninsulaa  m  well  aa  by  a  vast  number  of  lesser  sinuosities.  Or,  if 
we  compare  the  interior  of  Asia  with  that  of  Europe,  we  find  the. 
former  spreading  out  into  extensive  plains  and  abounding  in  elevated 
pUfeauB,  while  the  latter  is  Jnlersccted  in  all  directions  by  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  broken  up  into  valleys.  Contrasted  with 
Africa,  we  may  describe  Europe  as  the  continent  of  peniniidat ; 
contrasted  with  Asia,  as  the  continent  of  vaiifys.  Hence  in  a 
great  measure  arose  the  social  and  political  characteriatica  of  the 
continent.  Easily  accessible  by  sea,  it  was  well  adapted  for  com- 
merco  and  colonization  ;  inacceasihle  by  land,  it  gained  security 
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fOTdlng  to  this,  Enropa  wu  curled  off  bj  Zens  under  tha  form  of  a  bull 
]lainlclK  to  Crete.    The  etorr  is  told  at  leogth  by  OTid  (Jfil.  ii.  »M,  tq.). 
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foT  th^-  gTOWth  and  oonsolidatiaii  of  its  iDHtitationa.  These  Datunl 
■dTontttges,  combined  with  its  admirable  ^cograpbical  podtion,  iu 
climate,  and  its  prodiictiyenepa,  rendered  it  the  central  seat  of  power 
to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

i  3.  In  describing  the  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  Europe,  we 
shall  commence  with  that  one  with  which  the  ancients  were  most 
familiar  and  which  the;  designated  Kara  IToitmiii  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  them,  or  Xaie  Intorniun.  in  contradistinction  to  the  sea 
outsidci  the  Pillam  of  Hercules,  'ilie  importance  of  tliis  sea  in  the 
early  ages  of  history  cannot  be  over-estimated ;  it  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  ciriliKed  world,  touching  the  three  continenta  of  Europe, 
AM%  and  Africa,  which  it  united  rather  than  separated,  furnishing 
a  high-road  for  the  interchange  of  commerce  and  the  arts  of  social  ■ 
life.  Its  size  was  unduly  minified  by  the  geographers :  its  real 
length  is  about  2000  miles,  its  breadth  from  80  to  500  miles,  and 
ita  line  of  shore,  including  the  Eusine,  is  4500  leagues.  It  is 
divided  physically  into  Ihree  basins — the  'rynhenian  or  western, 
the  Syrtio  or  eastern,  aud  the  ^giean  or  northern.  The  line  of 
denuircation  between  the  two  first  is  formed  by  a  submarine  ledge 
connecting  C.  Bon  in  Africa  with  Sicily,  and  between  the  second 
and  third  by  a  curved  line  connecting  the  S.  pointsof  the  peninsulas 
•  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  the  oourse  of  which  is  marked  by  the 
islands  of  CythEra,  Crete,  and  Bhodes. 

The  BubdivisioDS  of  this  tea  in  ancient  geogt^hy  ore  DumeronB,  the 
waters  about  each  porticalar  country  being  generally  named  after 
it.  We  have  already  noticed  those  connected  vnth  the  continents 
nf  Asia  and  Africa.  Adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Europe  were  the  follow- 
ing:  (i,)in  the  Tyrrhenian  basin,  Van  Hiipliiiim,  JtM^bnin,  or  Balea- 
dnun,  between  the  coast  of  Spain  uid  the  Balearic  laleg ;  K.  Oal- 
Banu,  G,  o/  Lioni,  along  the  S.  coaat  of  Qaul }  H.  BaidiBm  or 
■udonloiun,  about  Sardinia ;  K.  lignsHonm,  G.  of  Genoa,  in  the  N.W. 
of  Italy ;  gnd  K.  TyrthSniun,'  along  the  W.  coast  of  Italy,  eometimaa 
named  also  H.  Infinun,'  ''IJie  loicer  aea, "  in  confradistinction  to  the 
Adriatic,  which  was  designated  M' SnpSrnin,  "the  upper  aea."  (ii.)  Iu 
the  Syrtic  banin,  K.  SlciUmn'  or  Ansonimn,  alwut  the  K.  coast  of 
Sidly,    its   limits   eastward  not  being   clearly   defined;    II.  loniiun,' 

n  Apnlicnm.- — Hok.  Carm.  111.  34,  S. 


ID  Slonlom  Mire  is  iwinewhit  Indefinitely  nsed  :  HonM  extendi  II  to 
Df  Sicily,  uid  E'en  oier  tbe  TrrrlieDiui  B« : 

PctDO  parpnrenm  san^nine. — Carm^  tL  IS,  fi. 
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ne  "  lonlin  "  ii  derived  \>j  .£h1it1di  ftem  Is ;  Uie  azUat  of  tht  «( 
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betWMU  Sontheni  Italy  and  Qreeoe  bb  be  N.  ai  Hydruntum  in  Uia 
former,  uid  Acroceraiiiiia  in  the  loiter;  and  K.  AdiiatiounL,  ur,  aa  the 

SoeU  named  it  Hadiia,'  the  limits  of  which  were  gradually  extended 
■om  the  upper  portion  of  tbB  Adriaiie  over  the  whole  of  that  eea  and 
lometimea  even  over  the  Ionian  Sea.  In  the  .^^an  basin,  now  the 
ArAipi^ago,  TL  CnQetm,  to  the  N.  of  Crete;  K.  XjrlSiim,'  named 
after  tbe  Biimll  island  of  Myrtua  and  extending  along  the  eastern  ooaat 
of  Feloponneaue;  uid  H.  ThTMdnm,  along  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

§  4.  Ths'Mare  Internum  was  connected,  st  i(£  western  extremity 
with  the  Kare  Bxt«niiun  hy  ft  narrow  channel  formerly  named 
fratum  QaditBiiiiin.'  now  the  Straits  of  (ribrallar,  at  the  neck  of 
which  stood  the  projecting  rocfes  of  Calpe  on  the  European,  and 
Abj'la  on  the  African  oosHf,  generally  regarded  hy  the  ancienta  m 
■  the  HenniUa  Colimmte, '  "  Kllacs  of  Hercules."    The  names  by  which 
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le  Latin  poets  altered  tbe  qoantlty  of  Uie  drst  ijllaMe  For  HuulDma  ct 
NofiH  quot  lonii  venlant  ad  littora  fluotiu.' — Tibo.  Qeorff.  U.  10ft. 
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the  undents  described  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  numerous.  The 
.  Oreeka  described  it  as  ^  ffu  6ciX(ur<ni,  "  the  outer  soi,"  witb  special 
referanoe  to  the  eea  iBilhin  the  PilkrB  of  Hercjilei ;  aleo  as  ^  'ArXov- 
Wf,  "the  Atlantic,"  in  reference  lo  the  mountain  Atlas  in  the  W. 
of  the  wodd ;  and  again  as  'Qctavie  'Bo-irf'/ww,  "the  weettm  oceaii"j 
and  lastly  «h  ij  /ityakt)  6aXairira,  "the  great  sea."  The  Latins  not 
mifiequentlf  described  it  simply  as  Oceantis,  and  fiometlmes  Oeeatii 
mare.*  The  NorUiem  Ocean  was  described  by  various  niunea  in- 
dioatii^  either  its  position  as  i  fiiptios  oMctavit,  Ooeaniu  Ssptentiio- 
nUli,  &c. ;  or  its  chHracter  as  a  frozen  sea,  as  j)  ir<in)yvia  6a\<urira, 
Han  0(nLOTitmii>  H.  Flgrum,  ftc. 

The  subdivieionB  of  tliesa  oceans  were  u  follows.  In  the  Atlantic, 
OoaenQB  Qadltinni,  juat  outaida  the  pillars  of  Herculea  ;  0.  Cant&ber, 
B,  ofBiKay;  0.  GaUbiu,  off  the  N.W.  coaat  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Engiwh  Cliaand;  and  Kare  BrltaJmionm,  the  E.  part  of  the 
channel  as  tar  hs  the  SIraiU  of  Dover.  la  the  Korthara  Ocaac,  H.  GST- 
m^Tjimm  or  Qmbrimuii,  Genaan  Ocean,  united  b;  the  Fretnm  CfalUoom, 
BlraiU  of  Dover,  with  the  M.  Britannicum;  and  K.  SarmatUmm,  or 
Biievioiim,'.Biii(ie  Sea,  united  with  the  QermBn  Ocean  by  the  Siau 
Lagsni,  LMie  Beli,  and  tlie  Blnas  Cod&nu,  KcUUgat,  and  subdivided 
into  the  Sinus  Tenedllon*,  Gulf  of  Danfxie,  and  K.  CTOnlom,  KurinJiet 
Rag  near  HemA. 

5  5.  The  mountain  ayatem  of  Europe  is  clearly  defined,  A  series 
of  ranges  traverses  the  continent  from  E.  lo  W.,  dividing  it  into 
two  iinequal  portions,  of  which  the  northern  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive,  but  the  southern  the  most  important  in  ancient  gec^japhy. 
There  is  thus  far  a  general  similarity  "between  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  Europe  ;   so  much  so  indeed  that  we  may  regard   the 
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moUDtain  systems  of  the  two  oondnenta  aa  but  puis  of  s  ungle 
grand  system,  the  point  of  union  between  th«m  being  at  the  . 
Thracian  Bosporus.  Tbeie  ia,  however,  this  marked  distuiclion 
between  the  two  oontinenta ;  in  Asia  the  oentisl  montitaiQ  range 
IB  remote  from  tbe  sea ;  in  Europe  it  is  closely  coatjgupaa  to  it. 
The  most  important  liaks  in  the  European  range  from  E.  to  W. 
are — H»mus,  snd  its  oontinuationa  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Adriatic  Seas;  the  Alps,  between  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian 
Seas ;  and  the  Pyrenees,  between  tlie  TTTTbeman  Sea  and  tbe 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

&Mnu,>  properly  ao  oalled,  riBaa  on  tbs  shoreB  of  the  Euiine  near 
Mesembria,  and  runs  in  ■  westerly  direotioo  to  the  vallay  of  the  8try  moo, 
where  it  divides  into  tbe  diverging  ranges  of  Scomius  and  S<4rdiui. 
A  lateral  range,  which  leavei  it  not  tar  from  the  Euiine,  and  which 
ruDB  parallel  to  the  coaet  of  that  sea,  terminates  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Thracian  Bosporus.  The  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek 
Xfi/u'  and  the  Sanscrit  himan,  in  which  case  it  betokens  the  rough 
and  stormy  character  of  the  range.'  From  its  westerly  extremity  {i 
series  of  ranges  connects  Hxmua  with  the  Alps  ;  occasionaliy  all  ot 
thaee  were  included  under  the  general  name  of  Hamua,  but  thsy 
were  more  properly  known  by  the  speclEo  names  of  Boardni  iMtween 
Macedonia  and  McesU,  Bebii  Hontei  between  IlTyria  aod  Mceaia,  Adiiu 
and  Albanns  in  Northern  lUjria.  The  great  range  of  the  Alpes  con- 
nects with  the  Illyrian  ranges  at  the  bead  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and 
curves  round  in  the  form  of  a  bow  to  the  Ligurian  shore  near  Oenoa. 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  a  Celtic  word  Alb  or  Alp  "a 
height."  This  ringe  was  but  imperfectly  known  until  the  time  of 
the  Roman  eiupiie  ;'  it  was  then  thoroughly  explored  and  crossed  by 


'  The  height  of  Hmmoj  wai  over-eBtfmalfd  *jr  Ih 


0  qnl  me  lelldla  in  •sllibus  Hiemi 
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Turioua  frequsnted  roates.  The  descriptiun  of  these  uid  of  the  v&rioua 
BabdiviaioDB  of  the  range  wilt  fall  most  appropriately  under  the 
head  of  Italy.  The  VjnaM.  KnntM'  rise  on  the  ahoreti  of  the 
Hediterranean,  and  run  in  a  westerly  dii'eotion  to  the  Bay  of  Biicaj/, 
forming  the  hotmdarf  between  Gaul  add  Spain.  The  chain  ia  thence 
continued  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  S.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biieay 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  weal«ni  prolongatiooa  were  known 
as  Biltiu  Vaaotlnnm  and  Ifinu  mnsliii  or  'nndini.  The  name  h 
probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  bryn  "a  mountain." 

Frem    the   central   range    nlready   described   emanate    subordinate 

ranges  towards  the  S.  which,  extending  deeply  into  the  Mediterranean, 

form  three  extensive  peninsulas.     The  most  ireeterly  of  these  is  Spain, 

which  owee  its  existence  to  the  varions  raui&cations  of  the  Fyremeoii 

.   lange,  taking  fbr  the  most  part  a  south-westerly  direction 


communicating  a  quadrangular  form  t>a  that  penineula.  The  central 
one  is  Italy,  which  is  supported  by  a  single  range,  the  Apaimin] 
KoatM,  an  offset  from  the  Alps,  which  fornis  the  back-bone 


country,^  passing  through  its  whole  extent,  and  giving  it  a  direction 
towardla  the  8.E.  The  third  or  moat  essterly  springs  similarly  from 
41»muB,  and  may  be  eaid  to  haie  its  baae  extending  from  the  Adriatic 
U>  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  but  as  it  proceeds  southwards  narrows 
iuto  the  peninsula  of  Oreeoe  ;  the  central  range  of  thia  peninsula  may 


QnaDtom  Tartuens  regnl  pallentU  Itlatna 
Ad  manes  Lmoa  stque  stT»  eUgna  pslndia 
A  oupera  tellure  patet ;  tain  lenga  per  auras 
Erlgilur  tsllus,  et  cslum  Inlercipit  umbra. 


Uaufta^a  candenU  meT^UDtuT  plaaitra  baratbro. 
.*  Intordum  glscle  aublCam  labente  ruinam 


Thees  . 

Nveilty  at  the  cliniaCe,  in  general  («nu : 

Tnm  Bclst.  alrriai  Alpes  et  Norioa  Ai  (^iuh. — Viae.  Qeorg.  iii. 
Forius  hibemiu  aana  nlve  coiupaet  Alpes. — Hoa.  Bat-  ii.  5, 
Fontis,  et  Alpino  modo  qun  oeitan  rlgrorl.— Or.  Met.  liT.  7 
OODS^nnUf,  the  term  was  extended  to  tbt  F^renees: 

Nuna  ganinai  Alpea,  AptnmnamqnB  miimtur, — SlL.  Ital.  11 
*  At  Vjinnsi  frondoKi  oacumLns  mentis.. — 3il.  ItkL.  Ill-  41A- 
Bimaru  juga  ninguida  F; ren»l.-.-ADS0N.  £piil.  i\i\ 
.ramqoe  pjieneiB,  quia  nunqnim  Boliere  Titan 
Enloll,  lluiere  njcx.  Loo.  It.  (3. 
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be  olMerred  to  ksTs  Hnroiu  ia  aboat  42°  N.  Ut.  and  21°  E.  long., 
and  ma;  be  tmoed  thruugh  Pinliu  and  ths  other  Qre«k  ran;^  down 
to  the  iaiaad  of  Cfthcn. 

The  norUiem  praje<itian6  front  the  nuiiii  nmga  are  not  io  tliemaelTea 
luumportant,  but  he  within  dittriata  thai  wars  little  tootm  to  the 
ancieota.  The  ranges  of  Oermanj  are  the  most  prumineDt  of  tihaae, 
coDBiatinB  of  die  Hsrajnlai  SlYt,  under  which  name  moat  of  the  weetem 
rangea  of  Qermsjij  were  at  one  time  inclnded,  but  which  waa  after- 
wards natricted  to  the  range  cannectiug  the  Sudetee  with  tbe  Car- 
pathiana ;  the  ladltM,  in  the  N.  E.  ot  Bohemia,  where  the  name  ia  atill 
retained;  and  CupltM,  the  range  whioh  encloaes  Siagary  an  the  S. 
and  B.,  and  which  ia  atill  known  as  the  CarpalMftiu.  It  may  be 
observed  generally  of  theae  northern  ranges  that  they  run  parallel  to 
the  main  chain,  thna  eontiasting  atrougly  with  tbe  aonthem  rangea 
whiah  are  nearly  at  right  angles  with  it. 

S  6.  The  riveiB  of  Europe  are  numerous  and  important  in  com- 
'  parison  with  the  size  of  the  oontinent.  They  fall,  however,  for  the- 
most  part  into  the  northem  districts,  with  which  tbe  ancients  did 
not  become  acquainted  until  a  late  period  r  those  of  the  pemnsnUs  of 
Greece  andltuly  have  ueceBsarilj  (with  the  esception  of  the  Po)  abort 
courses.  The  description  of  the  ricers  will  fall  more  appropriately 
under  the  heads  of  the  couotriea  through,  whioh  they  flowed,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  whioh  oome  prominently  forward  as 
boundaries  of  countries,  and  which  bold  an  important  place  in  the 
hiBtory  and  political  geography  of  the  oontinent.  These  rivers  have, 
with  but  slight  variation,  retained  their  ancient  names  to  the  present 
day;  they  aro  the  Datiube,  Ihe  Shine,  the  Vistula,  the  Tyrae  or 
Dnkper,  and  the  Tanaia  or  Son. 

Tbe  liter  or  DaniiUii*'  risea  in  Mooa  Abnoba,'  the  Black  Fore$t, 
and  flona  with  a  general  eaaterly  direction  into  the  Biuiae  Sea.  In 
its  upper  course  it  formed  the  boundary  between  Oermanj  oi 


•  The  tonner  of  IheK  oamei  mote  properly  belonged  (o  Hu..Gr«liiS  me  lattCT 
the  Ronmns.   The  Lattn  poeH,  howeier,  ftequentlj  uiad  the  Greek  form,  *.  g. 

Therm odonque  eltas,  Qangexiae  et  PhuL>  et  liter. — Or.  JM.  li.  MB. 

Vt  »tqae  Magyaos. 

TlBD 

J,  iv,  1,  14«. 

The  name  Danuhiua  conteins  the  roo 
bo-dim-a>,  Bri-don-ug,  ron-nla. 

1  Tbe  early  Gr«ki  had  ,Bry  Indeanllfl 
■aU  it  u  flowing  through  (he  country  o 

I  dan  "irater,"  which 
nati«u  ai  to  Its  Bercea 

al»  appiwa  In 
Pindureprc. 

Keiiod  kuF*  of  It  limply  ae  •  livge  rii 

mlmp.  ill.  2i. 

I ,  Gi.>oglc 
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E.  frontier  of  the  iMt-mentioned  country  in  a  wiubherlj  direction, 
dividing  it  from  DaoU,  and  then,  reverting  to  ita  easterl;  coune,  aepft- 
rtted  Dacia  from  HtBoo.  Far  a  long  period  it  formed  the  boundai^ 
of  the  Homon  ampire.*  The  BImbui  riseg  in  the  Alps  and  fiomi  with  a 
general  northerly  direotl^D  into  the  Genuan  Ooean.  !□  iU  upper 
oouTM  it  dsviatea  to  the  W.  between  tJie  I^cub  Brigantiuiu  a>id,tbe  town 
of  Basilia,  SiSIa;  and  in  its  lower  eoiiree  it  agiuQ  indinea  towardB  the 
W.,  and  traveraeB  a  law  country,  where  its  chanaeU  have  shifted  at 
variouB  tjinea.  A  deBoription  of  this  part  of  its  course  will  he  given 
hei'eafter.  The  Rhine  formsd  the  baondarj  between  Qaul  and  Ger- 
many, aud  waa  the  great  Avntier  of  the  Roman  empire  against  the 
Germao  tribes.'  The  Viltfilt  is  noticed  aa  the  boundary  of  Oerauuiy 
on  the  side  of  Sarmatia.  Little  wa^  known  of  its  coursa  :  it  ia  d<»cribed 
as  riaing  in  the  Hercynia  Silva  and  dischiirging  itself  into  the  Baltic 
Sea.  The  Tym<  formed  the  aouthem-  boundary  of  Scytliia  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  and  the  diviaion  between  Daoia  and  Sarmatia  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  described  hh  riaing  io  the  Car- 
potbian  ranges  and  flowing  into  the  Euiine.  Little  was  known  of  its 
course.'  The  Tankll  denved  its  importsocc  from  being  regarded  as 
the  boundary  between  Eui'opa  and  Asia.*  Ita  source,  unknown  to 
the  anciente,'  ia  in  a  lake  in  the  proTincs  of  TmiJa  ;  it  flows  firet  in 
a  8.E.  and  thui  in  a  B.W.  direction,  snd  diachaigea  itielf  into  the  Palus 
U»oti«. 

§  7.  The  climate  of  Europe,  particitlaily  of  the  southern  jwrlion 
of  the  continent,  with  which  the  ancienta  were  best  aeqnainted, 
presents  a  favouralile  contrast  to  that  of  the  other  continents.  Sur- 
rounded by  water,  It  ia  equally  free  from  the  extremea  both  of  heat 


wrlten  ot  the  Roman  empire.    The  an 

•  Ovid  ief«n  to  the  rajiidltT  <a  ita  streun : 

NnUo  tnrdbn  Bmna  Tyru.~£i  Poiu.  It.  id,  iO. 
'  Bee  note  •  [page  S14),    HenM,  also,  the  eplihet  In  Horaee  ; 

SHrmum  Tanelm  n  biberes,  l.jce.—CaTm.  ill.  ID,  1. 
'  Lnean  pixcee  It  la  the  Bhlpetan  nuraMBiiis : 
Qtia  Tertiee  lapsos 

BhlpHO  Tanali  dlieret  nomina  mondi 

Impoault  rlpls-  Luo.  ItL  373. 

T^rgll  aadgni  to  It  a  dinlUi  locallt]' : 

Bolu  Hypcrboreai  (laolea  Tuaimqna  nlnlem 


Oierp,  It.  SIT. 
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and  ci>ld,  and  in  ndaptad  to  matnre  all  the  most  valued  prodnctkou 
of  the  vegetable  world.  The  southern  peninsulas'  produced  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  admitted  of  the  introdnctioii  of  many  forBign 
plants,  Riich  as  the  cherry,  the  orange,  peach,  fig,  and  mulbeiry. 
The  QortJiern  districts,  being  covered  with  eitwiBive  forests  and 
morasiics,  nere  not  so  favoured  in  poiut  of  climate,  and  to  this  ■ 
eircumatance  we  may  pai-tly  attribute  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomana  to  penetrate  them.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  through 
the  progress  of  cultivation, 

S  8.  The  ccmmsrce  of  Europe,  thoi^b  prosecuted  on  a  most 
extensive  scale,  does  not  present  many  topics  of  interest  in  con* 
nexion  with  aucient  geography.  Being  carried  on  chiefly  by  sea, 
it  did  not  conduce  to  throw  open  the  interior  of  the  continent  to 
the  same  extent  as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  cases  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  .  There  were,  however,  two  exceptions  to  this  general 
BssartlDQ :  viz.  the  tin  and  the  ambor  trade,  which  both  led. to  the 
formation  of  commercial  routes.  In  regard  to  the  flriit  of  these  pro- 
ductiona,  Diodorus  Sioulus  tells  us  (v.  22)  that  the  merchants 
conveyed  the  tin  from  Britain  to  the  coast  of  Gaul,  and  that  it  was 
thence  carried  on  pack-horses  to  Marseilles  (probably  by  the  valleys 
of  the  Seine,  Saone,  and  Rhone').  Amber  was  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  was  conveyed  thence  by  an  overland  route  to 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  it  was  shipped  for  various  parts ; 
the  extent  of  country  traversed  by  this  rout*  will  appear  from  a 
glance  at  the  map,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  wo  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  details  relating  to  the  course  followed. 


*  VlI«U  thus  HoquBnlly  contreJitt  tbe  raperior  climate  of  UDtbl 

Sed  n«qi]fl  Hedorum  silvo,  dltEx^ma  terra, 
N«  piileb*r  Gang™,  atgue  auro  tutbidue  Henniu, 

Totaque  Uiurifcris  Panchaia  ptniEulB  areniB. 

Inrertere,  satis  Immanls  dcntlbus  bjdii ; 
Nea  galpife  denHlique  virAm  aeges  hDmdt  haatlB : 
Sed  (fTaTlds  frages,  et  Bacchl  MLUolcm  kuzDor 
ImpWere  ;  tenent  olese,  armfintaque  Ista. 

UiDQ  albl,  Clltumne,  gnpss,  eC  nuuima  taonu 
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g  9.  The  popalation  of  Europe  belonged  in  the  main  to  the 
Japhetio  or  ludo-Eoropean  branch  of  the  human  race.  The 
divisiona  of  this  gre&t  iamily  and  their  matual  reiationB  present 
many  unsolved  problems.  Without  going  into  these  questions,  we 
ma]'  point  out  the  following  races  aa  among  the  most  important  i 
(i.)  the  Celts  and  Cimmerians,  who  entered  this  continent  from  the 
■teppes  of  Caucasus,  and,  paasiiig  round  the  bead  of  the  Black  Sea, 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  permanently 
RetCled  in  the  West.  The  countries  occupied  by  them  in  classical 
times  were  Gaul,  the  British  IbIob,  portions  of  Spain,  Bhtetia,  parts 
of  Paimonia,  and  Noricum.  (ii.)  The  Sclavonians,  or,  as  the 
ancients  denominated  them,  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  nho  occupied 
the  east  of  Europe  aa  far  as  the  Oder  westward,  (iii.)  The  Teutons, 
who  arrived  at  different  epochs  :  (1)  as  Low  Germans,  from  the 
regions  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartea,  and  established  themselTes  . 
in  the  N.W.  of  Europe,  and  (2)  as  High  Germans,  who,  displacing 
the  Celts  and  Sclavonians,  occupied  die  middle  h^hlands  of  Ger- 
many, and  are  found  in  classical  times  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of 
tbe  Itauube.  (iv.)  The  GrEeco-Latin  stock,  which  probablj'  crossed 
from  Asia  Minor  by  way  of  Thrace  and  the  ^gtean  Isles.  In 
Greece  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pelasgian :  tbe  Phrygians, 
early  Thraciaus,  and  Macedonians,  beloi^ed  to  this  race.  The 
element  which  Italy  had  in  common  with  Greece,  also  belonged  to 
it.  The  Iberians,  who  formed  the  basis  of  the  population  in  Spain 
and  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  Gaul,  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
modem  Basques,  and  therefore  did  not  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
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I.  TllBAClA.  g  1.  BouDduieB  aad  ganend  degoription.  §  2.  Hodh- 
taius.  §i(.RiTere.  §  4.  InliBbitimW.  |  S.  Towns ;  BoadB ;  History , 
lalaads.  II.  Macedohia.  §R.  BoundaiieB;  Name.  §  T.  HountaiDB. 
§  S.  Rivei-B.  §9.  Inbabitaats.  §10.  Towns ;  Roadu;  St.  Paul'a 
Travels  1  Historj. 

I.  Thbacia. 
§  I.  Tbe  bouufiaries  of  TbraoU'  in  the  Roman  era  were — on  the 
K.  the  Eiixine  and  the  Bosponia ;  on  the  S.  the  Proimntia,  Hellespont, 
and  jEg!ean ;  on  the  W.  the  river  Nestus,  dividing  it  from  Miice- 
donia;  and  on  the  N.  Mount  HicmiiE,  dividing  it  from  Mcesia.  At 
ail  earlier  period  the  district  N.  of  Hsenius  to  the  later  was  inoluiicd 
within  the  limits  of  Thrace ;  and  in  the  earliest  titnea  the  name  was 
still  more  broadly  applied  to  all  Europe  N.  of  Greece.  The  surface 
of  Thrace  is  gcaerallj  mountainous,  and  the  coast  of  the  .^gEean  is 


I,  Htbrquqiw  niTiU  c 
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extremely  ut^uIbt.  The  Boil  wai  fertile,*'  particatarly  in  com  (whidi 
vaa  exported  to  Atbena  and  Rome)  and  in  millet.  The  oliiiiat«  ia 
dEscribed  aa  very  severe:'  neverthelesi  tha  grape  ripened  tiiere,  and 
we  cannot  but  Buppoee  that  tiie  accounts  of  the  ancients  as  to  the 
climate  are  somewhat  exaggerated,  Horaee  were  abundant,  and  a  breed 
of  a  white  colour  was  famous.*  Cattle  and  sheep  formed  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  while  large  amoimta  of  gold, 
enlisting  between  the  Strymon  luid  Nestus,  enriched  the  inhabitanla 
of  the  coaat,  aa  well  as  foreign  Bettleni,  pArticularly  the  PhteiUNAns 
and  Athenians.  Certain  kinds  of  precious  stones  were  also  found, 
jorticulady  one  named  Thracia  gemma. 

Nartu. — Tha  most  probable  derivation  of  the  name  is  fi'om  the  ad- 
jective Tpaxiui,  "rugged,"  indicative  of  t^e  chamcter  of  the  conutn. 
The  toausfer  of  the  aspirate  from  the  middle  to  the  bsgimung  of  the 
word  gives  us  the  form  epqiKli). 

5  2.  The  chief  mountain-nuige  in  Thrace  is  Utaoi,  which  skirts 
the  northern  Irontier  and  sends  out  three  lataal  ridges  towards  the 
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Qsem  Thneiiu  albis 
Portut  equBS  biDokir  maonlia,  nxOga,  primi 
AlbA  pedia  tnmtemqne  oatentuu  arduua  albam,— ViR«.  .£n*  v,  ^G$ 
:Rn  tbcir  ikill  In  b<niieinaiiBhip  tJie  Tbraeiant  ftr«  degcribed  b;  Hooei  • 
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8.B.  The  moit  eastorij  t€  these  three  Bepufttes  &b  baua  of  tlia 
Hebms  from  the  Enxinc^  and  ia  continued  in  a  line  puaUel  to  the 
AoTte  of  the  PropontlB  and  the  HeUespoat  to  the  ezti«mit;  of  the 
Thraclan  Cheraonese.  The  moat  westerly,  named  BhodipB.'  Dei^ioto, 
divides  the  basins  of  the  Hebrm  and  the  Neetus.  Between  these  a 
third  range  of  Icaa  importance  separates  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eebrus 
from  that  of  the  Toazus,  In  addition  to  tliese  we  have  to  notice  the 
isolated  height  of  Ifn^bnu,  near  the  S.  coast,  surronnded  hj  a  district 
famed  for  its  fine  wine.'  In  the  S.E,  a  rocky  ridge  protrudeH  far  into 
the  sea,  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  ^giean  Sea,  and  forms  a 
long  peninsula,  the. ancient  ChBrMnSsas  Thndea,'  now  the  Fentn- 
itda  of  QaUipoli.  A  wail,  crossing  tlie  ridge  new  Agora,  sevaed 
the  peninsula  from  the  mainland :  the  breadth  at  this  point  is  only 
36  stadia,  and  the  length  from  the  wall  to  the  extreme  point  is  420 
stadia.  The  most  important  ppDmontories  on  the  Eusine  are  Thjjdtit, 
N.  of  Sahnydessus,  and  PUlia,  S.  of  it ;  and  on  the  .^gtean,  Xaatn^a, 
0.  Greco,  the  termination  of  the  Thradan  Chersonese ;"  i 
C.Paxi,  N,  of  Imbros;  and  Smlnmi  opposite  Samothrace. 


The  poetlcBl  sUiuloiii  la  Bhodope  refur  lo  Itt  belght,  and  M  Ita  being  Ui 

Ant  Alho  Bol  Khodopen  ant  alta  Cerannta  tela 
Dejieit. 

Vne.  Bm-f.  L  3>S 
a.-OT.  Xtt.  -L.  U. 

Deflevit  mUi. 

Id.  X.  11. 

Viu.  ScL  Tt.  S«. 

Altsqns  Fangna  et  KsaA  Mavortls  teUu. 

*     fl«^.iT.«l. 

SomeHmai  tbe  name  !•  OMd  generally  [or  TbiiM  ;  i^t. 
Splonla  iiepa>[(o  JUsilsp^a  pectlDB  tnnlC.  SlL.  Iul 
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f  3.  The  chief  rivet  rf  Thrace  wm  &e  HAnu,'  Maritta,  i^iidi 
rises  in  the  S.W^  and  flows  first  towards  the  8.E,  as  fcr  as  Adriano- 
polis.  Mid  then  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  Mgfe&o,  reoeiying  in  its 
oohtse  numerous  tribatari«s,  of  which  the  Toniai,  orArtiMas,  and 
the  AgriiiiH,  on  its  left  bank,  an  the  moat  oonwderable.  Th« 
ITwrttts.  on  the  W.  hxder,  risea  not  far  from  tho  Hebms,  and  in  a 
S.E.  oouree  joins  the  sea  W,  of  Abdera.  Numeroos  small  streams 
flow  intfl  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis :  one  of  tb«e,  named  XgM- 
potimi,  "  Goat  Eiver,"  in  the  Chenonenis,  was  famed  for  the  naval 
engagement  between  the  Athenians  and  Sjiarlans  in  b.c.  405,  which 
took  place  at  its  mouth.  Two  large  lakes  occur  on  the  coasts 
BiitJtnli,  i.  Buru,  E.  of  Abdera,  the  water  of  which  was  brackish; 
and  StentArli,  fonned  by  an  arm  of  the  Hebrus.  An  extensive  hay, 
named  Kelas  Sinu,  0.  of  8aros,  penetrates  inland  W.  of  the  Chei^ 

§  4.  The  earliest  inhahitante  of  Thrace  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
Pelasgian  race;'  these  were  supplanted,  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Trojan  War,  by  an  immigrant  race  from  the  north,  allied  U>  the  Get* 
andMjsi.  These  latter  are  the  histwical  Thtacians  whom  Herodotus 
and  other  later  writers  describe.  They  were  reputed  a  savage  and 
barbarous  race,'  faithless  and  sensual,  and  partJcularly  addicted  to 
drinking.  They  were  brave  sddiers,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  were  much  employed  as  meroenarieB  in  the  armies  of 


'Eftupf  wip  wmaiibr,  TiTiMMiAvc  tncitr  ^umiii.— TH»oca.  JdyL  vii.  no. 
QoBlig  spud  gelidi  cum  Sumiss  coiudtai  Bebrl 
SinKQineiis  Ubiotb  clipeo  Inc^epat,  stqus  hirentes 

Ante  NotM  ZephjniuuqnB  roluit :  gemlt  ultima  puln 

Ibrxs  pedum.  Vixa.  Xn,  lii.  S31. 

fi^tfidior  Thiwniii,  neo  purior  azoUat  Hftbnv. 

Hot  Sp.  I.  18,  18. 

Ourgile  oum  medio  parUni  CEsgiing  Hsbnu 
VoItctM,  EurTdicen  t<h  lp«  eC  Mgida  lingua. 
Ah  mlsenim  EurrdloMi  1  anlnia  fugienw  Tocsbsl . 
EuiTdlcen  toto  referebwt  fluniiiie  ripe, — Yaa.  Qtorf.  It.  S23. 
I  Tha  Thncbm  tribw  of  the  dcono  (71.  11.  MS)  and  the  CaDcoiiei  (If.  i.  4!9, 
vcre  in  clow  alljiuioe  iritfa  Friam  in  the  Trujan  Wsr. 

1  It  is  hardly  in  accoidaoce  irllti  the  character  of  tlie  Thruluui  that  IhCf 
•hould  hsie  been  the  InTenioti  ofmuiio;  jet  their  comnry  waa  the  reputed  abolle 
of  Orpheoi,  Eumolpus,  Musieui,  and  ThsiDTris,  and  waa  r«gud*d  1^  ths  lal«r 
pocti  H  the  cradle  of  muilc.  The  prohabililr  Is  that  the  term  Thndan  wu 
oTi^lntU/  of  videi  aae,  and  ms  applied  to  ocrtaln  dlstiioU  In  Central  Grewe,  tnm 
vMi.h  the  toociationfi  were  In  coune  ot  Hme  Iraoiferrod  ta  tiM  nnrtberlj  conntiy. 
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more  driliied  nations.  At  a  pei^le  they  had  no  [olitdcal  oolieaku  s 
tiwy  were  divided  into  a  nninbw  of  triljeB,  whicli  were  engaged  in 
oonstant  feuds  with  each  other.  Of  these  tri'bes  we  may  notice  tfae 
OdrjrHa,  about  the  upper  Talleys  of  the  Hebms ;  the  Btuii  iu  die 
mountains  near  the  source  of  ^t  river;  tlie  BistiiiN.'  on  the  coast 
E.  of  the  Mestua;  asd  the  (AtduM.*  in  the  eame  neighbourhood. 
Their  country  was  divided  by  the  Komana  into  faurt^ea  diqtriola,  the 
names  oi  which  are  of  no  special  interest. ' 

£  6.  The  towns  in  Thrace  of  histtHical  importance  were  of  foteigo 
and  not  of  native  origin.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
tfae  Greek  colonies,  which  were  exclusivel;  on  the  coast;  and  ibe 
Boman  towns  (^  the  interior,  which  were  built  on  the  sites  of  old 
Thracian  towns.  The  coast  presented  many  sites  moat  Bdjuirablj 
adapted  to  settlement,  parti;  for  commercial  and  partiy  for  warlike 
pnrpcses.  The  position  of  the  ThiacJMi  Cheraonese  was  most  im- 
portant, as  it  commanded  not  only  the  lamags  across  the  Hellespont 
into  Ada,  but  also  that  leading  up  the  strait  into  the  Buxine :  it  was 
one  of  the  two  keys  that  locked  that  sea,  the  oth^  being  the  TliaciaD 
BoepcoiiB  commanded  by  Byxtmtium.  The  influence  of  this  district 
on  the  corn-trade  of  Greece  was  therefore  very  great  From  an  eaily 
period  the  Greeks  occufned  the  most  &voiirab1e  spots :  the  Megarions 
settled  at  Belymbria  on  the  Propontis  and  at  Byzantimn,  and  the 
latter  town  in  turn  colonized  Mesembria  on  the  shore  of  the  Eusine ; 
the  Milesians  founded  Cardia  on  the  Chersonese,  Salmydeesus  and 
Apollonia  on  the  Enxine ;  the  Samians  occupied  Perinthus  on  the 
Propontis ;  while  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Mgnan,  ,^nus  was  attri- 
buted to  the  ^^S^oliana,  Maronea  to  the  Chians,  AbdBra  to  the  Teiana, 
Mesembria  and  Stryme  to  the  adjacent  islands  of  Samothrace  and 
Thasoa.  These  towns  reached  their  highest  prosperity  in  the  flon-  ■ 
rishing  period  of  Greek  history.  The  foundation  of  Lysimachiaby 
LyBimachna,inB.c.309,  aahia  capital,  is  signifiatnt  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  Chersonese  in  a  strate^cal  point  of  view.  The  in- 
terior of  Thrace  was  thrown  open  by  the  Eomans ;  and  several  im- 
portant towns,  such  as  TrajanopoUs,  Hadriauopolia,  and  Philippopolis,' 


PhiTgiB  cODtrarlm  telliu, 
Bisttmila  bibilata  viria.  Ov,  iftt.  xUL  419, 

HodD  ooerceH  viperino 
Bistunidum  Bine  trsvie  ariaet.        Hoe.  0am.  U.  19,  IS. 

IiT)U|Xp-  Mn  S'  tyii  iriUf  fxpaSoi,  aAita  f  nvtoJi.— HO«,  04  il. . 
*  PblUppoLiB  Is  cloHBtd  ai  a  Roraui  town,  Inunmtb  no  the  Unccdcc 
lunn  11  wu  DtiffaulLj  occupiBd.  wen  oiKble  to  keep  pmicHioii  oT  it. 
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were  fbmided  on  the  most  central  spots.  The  selection  sf  the  finciea: 
ByEoatdiun  as  the  capital  ts!  the  Ea8l«rn  Empire  Hecared  to  Threoe  ft 
lajge  uuount  of  poaperity  in  tie  later  pmod  of  Roman  history.  We , 
shall  describe  tlieae  tonus  n  the  following  order  — (1  )  Those  on  the 
sM-ooast  from  W  10  E     and  (2  )  those  of  tie  intanor 


(1  )  Tmmm  «  Uta  8«a  Coa^  — Abdira  wu  ritu&ted  >ome  distmca 
£.  of  tlie  Mestiu.     It  was  originoll;  occupied  hy  a  colooj  from  Clazo-. 
mens  in  b.c.  656,  and 
■Jtei-wardH  by  Teiuu  in 
541.     At   the    time   of 
the  expedition  of  Xenes 
it  wu  a  liigli]f  flourish- 
ing place.     It  was  talcen     ' 
by  theAUtaoiaiu  in  40S, 
and    appears    to     tiave 
fallen  <  to     daca;    after 


.   376,  when   i 


suf- 


(MaatAl 


tared,  from  a  war  with 
the  Triballi.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  liistoriaD  HecatEGua,  and  of  the  pbiloaopheni  Prota- 
goraa,  Demooritue,  and  Anoiun^us ;  its  inhabitants  were  never- 
theless proTerbial  for  their  stupidity.*  Karonik,  Marogna,  was  not 
&r  from  Lake  IsmariST  in  a  district  &jiied  for  its  superior  wine.^  It 
was  taken  by  Flulip  V.  of  Macedon  in  b.c.  200  ;  and,  on  bis  being  cam- 
pelted  to  relinguish  his  oonqueats,  its  inbabitante  were  cruelly  massacred 
by  him.  Under  the  Romsus  it  bsoama  a  free  city.  .Sbiiu,  Emu,  on  a 
promontory  3.E.  of  Idke  Stentoris,  was  ■  Teiy  ancient  town,  though 


In  patlU  crKSSoqne  t 
me  fOrttaqae  tlU  dsrg 

Bt  .£tQS9  ffepCanJUB 


winit  lines 
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Iti  origm  is  unoertain.^  In  the  Felupunne^aa  War  it  appears  as  uu 
ally  of  Athens,  imd  Hubsequently  cams  into  tha  posseasioD  aucceaaively 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
in  ac.  322,  Philip  of 
Macedon  ia  200,  and  Au-^ 
tiocbua  the  Gr«at :  under 
the  Romuis  it  wsa  mode 
a  free  town.  Cu£b, 
Oartdfu,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Melas,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of 
Milesians  and  Claxo- 
meniaoB,  nnd  in  the 
time  of  Miltiades  was  re- 
iB  destroyed  b;  Ljaimachus ; 
mportance.  !t  was  the  birth- 
place of  Ring  Eumenes. 
SaBtOB,*  Joloua,  waa  the 
principal  town  of  the 
CheraoDCSua,  and  stood 
on  the  Heltespont  near^ 
opposite  to  AbyduB.  It 
•  owed  its  importance 
wholly  tu  ita  poaition, 
ae  the  point  at  which  the 
„  .     ....  Btraitawere  crossed,  and 

a^.,aa^  o«.«,u«>a,    it    .mi 

when  the  Romans  trans- 
ferred the  a'ation  to  CalUpolls.  The  bridsu  of  boats  constructed  by 
Xenes  terminated  a  little  3.  of  the  town.  It  waa  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, B.C.  478,  and  waa  termed  b;  them  the  "cornchest  of  (he 
Pir^us,"  sa  giiing  them  command  of  the  Euzine.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Spartans,  B.C.  404 ;  was  blockaded  by  Conop  without  effect  in  B.C.  39+; 
and  agwn  by  Cotys,  a  Thracian  king,  with  a  aimilar  result,  in  362,  at 
which  tim*  it  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Persiana.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Athenians  in  3^3,  when  its  ialiabitauts  were  msasscred  ; 

•  Xaas  in  noUoed  bj  Homer  i  it  couia   not  therefore  have  been  founded  hj 


na  loco,  tatis  ingHum  iiuqoif ; 
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and  lutl;  it  Hurreiidered  to  the  Somalia  in  ISO.     OftlllpSUl,  GoUtnil^ 
Ctood  bighur  up  the  coast,  appoait«  Lampaaciu,  uid  became  a  flouriihitig 
gLerce  under  the  RomaoB.     I^fiiiiiMhlB,  at  the  N.E.  extremit;  of  tha 
CharBoneae,  owed  its  name  aud  exlstenoe  to  LjniaaabuB,  nho  coiuti- 
tuted  it  hia  capital,  and  peopled  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cardia. 
Aftor  the  death  of  its  founder,  it  pasied  Bucceaaively  into  the  tumdi  of 
the  SpiaoB  and  Egyptiana.     la  waa  destroyed  b;  the  Thraciani  during 
the  war  of  the  RamanB  againat  Philip  of  MacedoQ  i  and,  though  reetored 
by  AntioehuH  the  Great,   never  reooTered  it*  prosperity,     PetlnUiU*, 
EM  SregS,  was   built  like   an  amphitheatre  oa  a  small   peninsula 
jutting  out  into  tha  Fropactis.      It  whs  originallj  a  Samian  oolony, 
founded  about  B.C.  599.     It  was  famed  for  its  ohstinato  defence  against 
Philip  of  Macedou,  at  which  time  it  Wu  a  flourishmg  oammercial  town. 
Its  name  was  changed  to  Heracles  about  the  4th  cent,  of  our  era. 
Salymbila,  Silivri,  a  colony  of  the  Hegariana,  was  about  'iJ  mili^s  E,  of 
Perinthua,  and  just  inaide  the  wall  of  Ansatatiua.     It  ia  noticed  by 
Xenopbon  aa  the  place  where  he  met  Hedoaadea,  and  as  being  taken  by 
Alctbladea.  The  Emperor  Eudoilua  changed  its  name  to  EudoxiupoliB. 
Bytantinai  was  situated 
at  the  extreme  poiot  of 
the    promontory   which 
divides      the     Propontia 
from   the  Bosporus,  an 
inlet  of  the  latter,   tha 
modem  ' '  Golden  Horn," 
bounding    the     site    of 
the  town  on  the  N.    Its 

poeition  w»a  magnificent,  ,j,l„  ^f  Bviaiiiium, 

commaoding   the    oppo' 
site    shores    of    Europe 

and  Asia,  at  the  same  tiihe  seeure  and  well  adapted  for  trade,  and  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the  Mega- 
riaoa,'  who  aent  thither  two  colonies  in  tbe  years  n.c.  667  and  628. 
The  chief  events  in  ita  history  are— its  capture  by  Alcibiades  in  408, 
*hen  it  vfBS  iu  the  hands  of  the'Spartana  ;  its  recapture  by  Lysaivder  in 
405;  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  it  by  Philip  of  Maoedori  in  340,  when 
aid  was  given  to  it  by  Athens ;  the  heavy  impoato  exacted  by  the  Oaula 
in  279  ;  ita  capture  by  Severua  after  a  three  years'  siege,  in  the  civil 
war  with  Peaeenniue  Niger,  A.n.  196,  after  which  t^e  walls  were 
levelled,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  great  severity ;  and  its  liiiiil 
eapture  by  Constantine,  when  Licinius  had  retired  tluther  after  the 
battle  of  Adrianopla,  ITiat  emperor  selected  the  promontory  oa  which 
Byzantium  stood  aa  the  site  of  hia  new  capital ;  and  on  May  12,i.D,  330. 
founded  Conitantinppalii,  or,  as  it  was  originally  styled,  "  New  Rome."' 
The  new  town,  like  old  Borne,  stood  on  T  hills,  a  of  which  were  en- 
closed within  tbe  fortifications  that  extended  from  the  "  Horn,"  whieh 
served  as  the  port,  to  the  Propontis.  It  wai  divided  into  14  r^ona, 
and  waa  adorned  by  its  founder  with  a  similar  number  of  churohea  and 


1  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  tbe  site  dT  an  older  lona  named  Lygoi ;  beoci 
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mImh,  u  wall  u  with  MTenl  triumphal  archea  ud  fl  jmblki  bath*. 
Subiequeiit  amperon  addad  to  it*  edifiom :  TbeodoiiuB  the  Oraat  buiJt 
tba  "  Golden  Qata ;"  Tbsudogius  II.  oddwl  hut  bathe ;  Justinutn,  tha 
"aeoond  founder"  of  the  dty,  built  tie  temple  of  the  Etama!  WiBdom, 
A.  Sophia,  and  25  churciies,  and  reatornd  the  pajaca.  The  chief  evertta 
in  the  history  of  tha  town  are— ita  almoet  total  deatructioa  in  the  reign 
of  Juatiniui  by  the  factioitt  of  the  CiniUB,  i.D.  532;  the  blockade  of 
CJioeroee,  from  U16  to  «3S;  tha  two  miBUCoeBaful  aiagea  of  tha  An.li« 
in  668  and  S75,  and  716-718  ;  ita  capture  by  tha  luting  in  1204  ;  and 
ita  capture  by  the  Tuika  in  14S3.  Sabur^eMW  stood  on  the  ooast  of 
the  Euiine,  about  60  mile*  N.W.  of  the  Boaporus,  near  Midjth.  Tha 
Doait  waa  extremely  dangeroua,  and  the  people  had  the  duractflr  of 
being  imacrupulous  'wreokeng.*  The  name  was  applied  to  the  distriot 
as  >>rall  aa  the  town,  j^llonls,  or,  as  it  was  later  called,  BowptUa, 
whence  tha  modern  Siieioit,  waa  a  MileaiMi  oolony  more  to  the  N., 
with  two  Urge  harbours.  It  poBsewed  a,  temple  with  a,  coIimmI  atatue 
of  Apollo,  which  H,  LuculluB  traosported  to  Some.  Wimilllbllll,'  ill 
the  foot  of  Heemuj,  was  founded  originally  by  Megatians,  and  sftsr- 
warda  receiied  coloniata  from  Byzantium  and  ChaJcedon,  about  500  B.<:. 
It  wad  a  member  of  the  Greek  Feutapolia  on  tha  Ehiiine. 

Of  the  leas  important  towns  we  may  notice— Meaa,  a  Greek  town  on 
Lake  Biatonis,  identified  either  with  Cumu  or  Bouron  ;  Iimimi,  an  old 
town  of  tha  Cicocea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  ; 
Btryma,  a  Thaaian  colony,  near  the  river  Lissua  ;  KcMmbri*,  a  oolony 
from  Samothrnce,  N.  of  that  island ;  Sorlioni,  at  the  mouth  of  tha 
Hebrus,  where  Xerxes  reviewed  his  army ;  Aphrodiiiai,  probably  the 
same  as  AgiSra,  attlie  neck  of  the  Chersonese ;  Alopecmminii,  Alea,  • 
an  .2k>lian  colony  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Chersonaee  ;  £lnu,  a  Teiaa 
colony  on  the  HcUaapont,  Qear  Prom.  Ma^tuaia^  celebrated  for  ite  tempia 
and  tomb  of  Protesilaue  :  it  was  frequently  visited  by  Qeeta  either 
eotering  or  leaving  the  Halleapont;  KadftU.  JIfaiCa,  opposita  Abydua; 
near  it  was  the  promontory  of  OynauAna,  "Dog's  tomb,"  so  named  ai 
being  the  burial-place  of  Hecuba,  who  was  metamorphoaed  into  s  dog  ;* 


"Sffipiimti  KBhg-n,  lurrpuii  HBi-— fiKM.  Pi 
I  pmor  evlncat,  pTopnlsBque  fortlboB  Austria 


FrBUrealiUiJtH  nomine,  Banbe,  tuo.— Ot.  7Wi<.  L  10,  It. 

Clade  Bdl  Thraeum  gcnfl  IrrltKU  tyrajuil 
Troada  tolorum  Lapidumquo  Inces^re  Jacta 

Uwiibtu  Inevquitur  :  rictuque  In  verba  parate 
Ijalravlt,  cooata  loquL    LotflH  txAat,  ^  exn 
Jfomta  habet :  veteiumqiie  dLu  memDr  Ula  malonun, 
Tam  quoque  Mtbualoa  nlDlavU  minta  per  agioi. 
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3P*ietj«,  whitber  Alcibiadea  wai  eciled;  and  AneUUnt,  on  tb«  Eiixiu«, 

M.  of  Apollonia,  of  which  it  was  «  colony. 

(3.)  /n  '^  /ntenbr, —PhiUppopolii,  fuunded  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
wu  built  on  three  billB  (whence  jta  other  name  of  Trimoutium)  S.E. 
of  the  Hebrua,  on  the  site  of  a  previously  eiistlng  Thtacian  town.  It 
waA  a  very  populous  place,  and  is  ?till,  a«  PhUippopoIiy  one  of  the  moat 
important  towns  of  Thisce.  HadrlanapoIU,  at  the  juoction  of  th* 
ToDEUS  with  the  Hebrna,  hbh  founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  on  the 
Bite  of  the  older  Usoudama.  The  fertility  of  the  Burrounding  country 
and  the  centrality  of  its  position  rendered  it  a  Terf^ouriBhing  plaoe. 
It  oarried  on  ieyeral  manufacturea,  especially  one  of  arma.  It  waa  be- 
sieged by  the  Qotha  in  i.n.  378.  Adrianople  ie  atill  a  large  p!aoe, 
Tr^Hiopall*  was  founder  either  by  or  in  honour  of  Trajan.  It  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrua,  about  4|  m.  &oin  Dymea,  where  eitenuvs 
ruins  have  been  diacoTered,  including  an  acropolia.  Tbe  eite  of  the 
town  ia  occupied  by  peatilsntial  marahes. 

Of  the  lesB  important  towns  wo  may  notice — DeT«ltul,-2ajoj-a,  W, 
of  Apolloniai  Beiisk,  or  Irsnopolla,  as  it  was  afterwards  named  after 
the  Empress  Irene,  E.  of  Pliilippopolis;  VioB,  near  Adrtanoplt,  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  tlie  Emperor  Valens  in  i.D.  3T8j 
nnrUmB,  N.W.  of  PerinthuB,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Campus 
Serenua,  ou  which  LiciniuB  defeated  Maiiminua;  (kenophrariimi,  more 
to  the  E.,  where  Aurelian  waa  murdered  in  A.v.  'Hi.  PlOtillDpOlla,  S. 
of  Hadrianopolis,  but  of  uncertain  position,  named  after  Flotina,  the 
wife  of  Trajan;  TsBLpyiB,  on  tbe  Egnatia  Tia,  near  Tnyanopolis,  situ-- 
ated  in  a  de£)e  (probably  the  KBiirlKuy  iriii-i  of  Arrian),  in  which  Cn. 
ModIius  waa  attacked  on  his  return  from  Asia  Hinor  in  vxi.  IHH;  and 
Vieopolis,  near  the  moutii  of  the  Neaaua,  probably  founded  by  Tr^an. 

Soails. — Thrace  possessed  two  high  roads,  both  starting  from  Byzan- 
tium: one  of  these  (called  the  "  King's  Road,"  aa  having  been  in  part 
followed  by  Xenea)  ran  parallel  to  tbe  ^gsean  coast  into  liacedouia; 
the  other  followed  the  valley  of  tbe  Hebrua,  through  Adrianople  and 
Philippopolis  into  H<eflia.  The  former  was  the  route  selected  1^  the 
Bomana  for  their  gr«at  eaatem  road ;  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  Egnatda 
Via:  the  time  of  its  conatruction  through  Thrace  seems  quite  un- 
certain. 

ffistorj.— The  first  event  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Thraoe  ia  con- 
nected with  tbe  expedition  of  Dariua  in  51 3  B.C.  againat  the  Soytliiaiis. 
Tbe  course  which  he  pursued  through  Thrace  haa  been  already  referred 
to(cap.  iii.  §7).  On  his  return  he  left  Megabazustoaubdue  the  country: 
this  was  effected,  but  the  Persian  occupation  waa  only  of  short  dura- 
tion. Miltiades  was  tyrant  of  the  Cheraouosus  at  this  period.  The  next" 
events  are  connected  with  the  eipeditions  against  Greece  under  Mar- 
doniua  in  492,  and  under  Xerxes  in  430,  both  of  which  passed  through 
the  country.  The  Thracians  joined  tbe  invaders  and  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Flatffia.  The  Atheniana  subaequently  expelled  the  Fenians  from  the 
ThiaoiantownBuitbeyear8478-476.  The  kingdom  of  the  OdrysBwaa  the 
most  powerful  at  this  time.  In  43 1  the  Atheniaas  entered  into  sllianoe 
with  Sitalcea,  who  undertook  a  campaign  agsiiuit  Macedonia.  The  com- 
mand of  tbe  Boapborus  and  Hellespnnt  waa  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  Atheniana,  and  various  engsf  ementa  took  place  between  them  Br.d 
the  Spartans,  terminating  with  tht  battle  of  .S^potami  in  405.  Sub- 
sequently to  this  the  influence  of  Sparta  predominated  ontil  tiie  acces- 
,iion  of  FhUip  II.  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  in  359,  who  succeeded  in 
getting  poaaeaeion  of  that  part  of  Thrace  which  hiy  W.  of  the  Neatas, 
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M  well  u  the  remainder  of  the  coast.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  tha 
(jreat  in  32j,  Thrace  fell  to  the  abara  of  Lfiiiiiachua ;  and,  after  hi* 
death  in  281,  van  for  a  Bhori  time  aubjeob  to  SeUucua  and  Ptolemy 
CeraunuB.  A  long  period  of  imarchj  an^  uncertainty  followed.  In  247 
Uie  coast-tonnii  were  conquered  by  Ptolemy  Euergetea,  and  remaiiied 
■ubject  to  Egypt  for  about  SO  yean.  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia  invaded 
Thruce  in  the  yea™  211,  205,  and  200;  but  wbb  compelled  by  .the 
Bomaua  to  resign  hie  oonquaata  in  196.  In  190  HanliuB  traveiBed 
Thrace  on  hia  adionce  against  Antiochua.  Philip  renewed  his  invasioua 
in  184  and  the  following  yeare  with  no  permaiiant  reaults.  After  the 
annexation  of  Mloedonia  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  148,  frequent  wan 
with  the  TbraoiiinB  occurred.  The  comitry,  however,  preserved  a  show 
of  independence  until  the  reign  of  Veepasion  (a.i>.  69-T9),  when  it  waa 
made  a  Roman  prevince. 

Itlandt. — The  following  isIandH  lie  off  the  coast  of  Thrace :  Imbroa, 
Lemnos,  Samothrace,  and  Thasoa.  Imbroi,  Embro,  which  may  be  r«- 
garded  aa  a.eontinuation  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  ia  mountainons  • 
and  well-wooded,  ajid  posaeBsed  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  its  N. 
coast.  It  was  occupied  by  PelasgJaJis,  and  colonized  by  Atheniani, 
who  retained  poasession  of  it  to  a  late  peiiod.  It  was  visited  by  Ovid 
on  hia  voyage  to  the  place  of  hia  exile!'  The  Cabiri  were  worshipped 
there.  UomiM,  now  Slaliment,  a  corruption  of  t'n  tIk  A^fimy,  lay 
S.W.  of  Imbroa  about  midway  between  Mount  Athoa  and  the  Helles- 
pont. It  is  of  an  t:^ 
r^utar  quadrilatetml 
shape,  being  nearly  di- 
vided into  two  peninsulas 
by  two  deep  baya.  It 
ia  covered  vrith  barren 
and  rocky  hills  of  no 
great  height,  which  in 
many  places  indicate  the 
presence  of  volcanic 
agency.  Hence  the  is- 
hmd  was  connected  with 
~  alea  "  the  burning 


nc8  the  fpilhrt  liy  wl 

Tenlmm  ad  portui,  Imbria  tnra,  taoa. — Or.  JYUt.  1.  ID,  1 

JEgeo  premitur  clrcDmfloa  Neno 
Lemnos,  ubi  [^ifera  resaua  reapirat  ab  .£tna 
Hulciber  :  iaeeDtl  tellurem  proilMiu  umbra 
VntlC  AChofl,  nemoroidqiie  obBCDTet  imagine  pontnm. 

&r*T.  Titt.  T. 
ynletuiDm  teJIta  HypdpylnB  »Ill.  Ov.  ftut.  Ut.  K 

'Hill  yip  (u  »1  fUiiV  Uff^cvu  litiimim 

tXw  V  ^tv-^  ^fiiniy.  Sua  A'  ^kof  jraraJh^i-Tt 


a  "  Lemnliu  '*  vai  an  Epithet  of  TDlaaa : 

lAmaim  e^templo  Tilvas  patef^t  ebornaa.— Or.  JM.  1 
{■•  paler  .Xolils  pnperat  imu  Lemnlna  orla.— Tiao.  ^S. 
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ilia."    On  the  K  ooant  is  the  Hennasiui  roek  to  nHck  .^Bchylae  refers.' 
The  eairUeat  inhabitunta  were  the  Thraciui  Sintiee  :  these  were  suc- 
oeoded  by  the  MiajEe,'  and  these  in  turn  by  the  I'elasgiajia.^    Leomos 
belonged  generally  to  tha  AtheniaoB.     It  posBasaed  originally  only  one 
town.   Darned  Lemnoa,  but  afterwards  two,  XyAna,  Kagtro,  on  the 
W.  coast,   and  HephEBItia  OD  the  N.     Pliny  states  that  there  was  a 
remarkable   labyriath  on  the  island,     eamothraiiia,   ' '  the  Tbraciau 
Samoa,"'  Samoiftrait,  lies  N.  of  Imbros,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Eebnia.     It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  about  8  miles  long  and  6  broiid, 
and  contains  a  mountain  of  remarkable   height'  (5240    feet),   which 
renders  the  island  a  very  coniipicuouB  object  from  the  coaats  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe:   the  name  aiiun  has  reference  to  this  elevation. 
Samothrace  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Cabin.    ThMoa, 
Tftaso,     lies     about     3f 
miles  from  the  .plain  of 
the  river  Nestus.     It  is 
covered  with  mountiuns, 
some  of  which  are  bare, 
others  wooded,  the  high- 
est of  them  attaining  an 
elevation  of  342S  feet  :* 
only    a    few   cultivated 

spots    occur    near    the  ^^.   „f...u^ 

■ea  shore.    It  produced  '"  *"' 

marble,  •      vrine,  ■'      and 
more  especially  gold,  the  mines  of  which  were  worked  originally  hy 


1  The  Uiny»  were  B^d  to  be  the  offspring;  of  the  Ar^nauta  and  the  Lemniau 
women,  who  had  all  mordered  their  husbands,  and  were  living  under  the  mlo  of 
HTpsipyle,  the  davgtitet  of  Thoai,  to  nhom  Orid  nten  In  (he  eiprEsgion  "  tellui 
HTPsipjlBB  ;"  see  aboie,  note  '. 

'  The  Felugians  were  also  guilty  of  an  act  of  groBa  cruelty  In  the  murder  of  their 
eflbprlag  by  the  Athentnn  women  whom  they  hail  carried  off.     '*  Lenudan  deeds  " 


epnv-'w  B^i.  Tif  (^b-'hto  Tail  (wf  'lin. 
wDd  wood."-^/>-off.  n,  JB.l 
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th*  Flusiuoiaiui,  and  ftfterwarda  In  the  Oraeks  of  FaroB,  who  settled 
hare  under  TelesicleB,  the  htiiec  of  Archilochue,  about  720  B.G.  These 
Thuun  Ureeka  aUo  worked  the  mioee  on  the  co^  of  Thraoe.  Thasoe 
thus  became  Tsry  wealthy,  and  was  obl^ed  to  contribute  liberally  to 
the  support  of  tho  Pereian  army  under  Xenea.  Ths  chief  town  was 
OD  the  N.  coaat,  and  posseaaed  two  porta.  It  was  taken  b;  the  Athc- 
niana  in  B.C.  4S2,  to  whom  the  ial^d  remained  generally  subject.  It 
wae  made  fn»  bj  the  Bomani  after  the  battle  of  Cynosoaphalffi  in  197. 
We  have  yet  to  Dotioe  the  two  small  islands  at  the  S.  eutrance  of  the 
ThiBcian  Bosporus,  named  Pjmnir  Innla,  trom  the  greenish  coppery 
colour  of  the  rocka,  and  SymplegUM  from  theii  ^pafentlj  liaAaig 
together  as  veseels  approached  them.    They  were  an  object  of  dread  to 


11.— Maobdohia. 
g  6.  The  boundaries  of  Haoedonia,  in  the  extent  it  attuned  mb. 
sequent  to  the  veign  of  Philip,  were — in  the  S.  the  Mgiean  and  the 
Camhunian  range,  sepfftating  It  from  Thessaly ;  in  the  W.  Mount 
Lingon  and  a  southerly  offset  of  Scardus,  which  formed  the  limitB  on 
the  side  of  Epirus  and  lllyria  respectivelj  ;  in  the  N.  ScaidiiB,  be- 
tween it  and  Moesia ;  and  in  the  E.  the  river  NeatUB  anil  Thracia. 

■     Elf  Z^>^)i^  'Jifiyait  »>i|  litrriataA  mitat 
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The  surface  of  the  ^ouotiy  h  mountainous,  but  tliera  tie  several 
extensive  and  very  fertile  plains  enclosed  betneeo  the  ridges,  and 
well  watered  by  the  rivers  which  traverse  them.  The  sea-coast  is 
remarkably  irregular.    Among  the  special  sonrces  of  wealth  of  this 


uktry  we  may  notice  the  gold  and  silver 


Samt. — The  country  derived  its  name  from  the  MacedCiiea,  whoati 
original  territory  lay  m  the  S.W.  of  Macedonin  between  the  hills  on 
the  weatem  border  and  the  plain  of  Pella.  The  eitenaion  of  the 
power  and  name  of  this  tribe  over  the  whole  of  the  country  waa  a 
gradual  proceaa,  the  more  marked  stageB  being  the  advance  of  the 
frontier  to  the  Strymon  by  Perdiccaa  (454-413  B.C.)  uid  to  the  Nratus 
by  PhiUp  (35^-33«). 

§  7.  Tho  mountain-ranges  of  Macedonia  Bia  connected  withSaordiu 
or  SMidoi,  a  continuation  of  Hamus,  which  skirts  the  northern  , 
frontier.  Three  offsets  from  this  range  penetrate  southwards  through 
the  country.  The  most  easterly  divides  the  Strymon  from  the 
Neetus  under  the  name  of  Orbeiui,  and  is  prolonged  in  an  offset 
named  Pangsiu,*  Pimari,  fami^d  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
A  second  divides  the  basins  of  the  Alius  and  Strymon  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Cerdne,  Karadagh,  betweeii  Pieouia  and 
Mygdonia,  and  Djsonmi,  more  to  the  S.  near  Lake  Fiasias.  The  third 
in  the  W.  was  known  by  the  names  of  Bamns  and  Benuioi,  the  latter 
being  near  the  town  of  Benxa.  1'he  central  range  givea  llie  most 
prominent  feature  lo  the  line  of  the  coast  by  forming  the  peninsula 
of  ninMflTim,  which  is  enclosed  by  the  ffimis  Themuiena,  S.  of  Salo- 
nilci,  in  the  W.,  and  the  fflnns  SttTmoaionii  O.  of  Sendina  in  the  E. 
and  which  terminates  towiirda  the  S.  in  the  three  lesser  peninsulas 


•  Tba  loUowlng  BTP  Oie  clwriul  alloj 
Entlpides  nlen  amy  he  eiUiei  Buchna 
la  mid  to  1ib«  been  torn  to  pieoet  by  In 


Nsunfiipn!  t^.  .         ftsB.  PyA.  Iv. 


A-taqua  Pu«na,  et  Bhed  Harortia  tellui.— Tiu.  Oierg.  It.  Ml . 
Tldea  Pugsii  DiTMi* 
OnuJngU.  Luo.  L  8S0. 

Uiffaior—  Eour.  Ma.  Ml. 
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of  Aate>  Bithimim,'  and  Pmllina,*  with  the  iDterreniiig  baya  aamed 
Sin.  SinsitiiiUi  aad  EUn-  Toroiudgiu;  the  extreuw  poiiite  of  the  penin- 
■ttlw  were  named  reepectiTely  VTinplunm,  Eagio  Qhiorghi :  Dsrrliia. 
DItrtpanii,  and  CuBatnmm.  PalittTi,  In  addition  to  these  ws  may 
nodoe  the  promontories  of  AmpQui,  Ktirtali,  in  Sithonia  ;  Foddiias 
01  PofUoiUom.  Poaidhi,  in  the  8.W.  of 'Pallene  ;  OfgAnlt,  Apanoni; 
and  Xnaii  Kara^umu,  on  the  W.  ooast  of  Chalcidice. 

Of  ^1  Ibe  UaeedomaD  mountatne,  AtliM,  at  the  eitremity  of  the 
peninaula  of  Acte,  poanuea  the  higheit  interest ;  the  whole  of  the 
peninm^lft  ii  rugged  and  Tnountaiuoue,  and  at  ita  southern  ex^emity 
Atboa  riiei  DonBpicuoualf  to  the  height  of  6350  feet — an  insulated  cone 
of  white  limeetone.'  Off  the  adjacent  promontory  the  fleet  of  Mardo- 
uiua  was  wrecked  in  B.C.  492  :  to  avoid  a  ^milar  disaster  Xeriea  cut 
ac(uial*acrcaB  the  isthioui  about  1 }  tnilee  8.  of  Acanthus  :  the  breadth 
of  Uls  isthmni  a  2500  yards,  and  the  tracei  of  the  oaual  are  Btill  per- 
cepUble,  though  ita  existence  whs  disbelieved  b;  the  ancients.'  Tho 
'  'a  and  penineuk  are  novr  named  Mtmte  ^onlo  from  the  number 
— '  e  and  ch^wU  on  it. 
8.  The  largest  river  in  Macedonia  is  the  Azinsr'  Vardar,  which 


^  SlthoDis  is  BMd  bf  VlrglL  aa  a  sjnoDjin  for  *nj  dotUktq  counby  vttii  ■ 
levere  oUMaie ;  bf  Ovid  Hod  Hmee  fin  Tbiwe ;  tbelr  gjlnsloiia  to  Bauhiu  itoiij 
tbe  Thncisn  teudascj  to  drrmkeimai : 

BithoBlnqiie  niTes  hlemii  wbtamnB  iqncMe. — Tue.  &l.  i.  SB. 
Tempiu  eraC,  quo  uors  Bolcnt  Trieledcs  Buotil 
BfthunlB  ulcbrare  annia.  Ov.  Met.  vi.  IS). 

'      Uoiut  BlthoDili  DOE  levis  Eviu.  Eoh.  Cam.  L  IS,  9. 

'  Fsllene,  or  Fblegrs,  ai  it  «u  otherwue  called,  wu  lbs  tabled  ecene  of  Uia 
oonfllet  between  the  ^oit  and  £be  TltajiB,  u  well  as  of  that  between  Herealea 
and  the  giant  AloTonnu,  which  wu  ■ometimei  placed  at  tbe  lathmui  ot  Oorintb : 


'  Juno  is  rep™ 

'Ef  'AMu  I'  kn.  nirrov  i^asra  nrfuuwni.— HOH  IL  Ilv.  gu. 

Per  medlom  clssn  barbara  nav!t  Atlion. — Catdli;.  IitI.-  4a, 

*  Teltdeatua  Atboa,  et  quicquid  Grsoia  mendoi 

Audet  in  lilstoria-  Sw.  x.  174. 

*  Tbe  importanH  of  the  AxiuB  ia  well  depicted  in  the  following  paasa^ee. ; 

Tt^Mvw  it  'AfurAww,  M   'A£wu  vvpvp^OITtK, 

'AJM,  at  ttMurrvr  vtap  JmflivTCH  aur.— Hon.  A IL  UB. 
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riaee  in  Honnt  Dcardus,  and  fiows  towards  die  8.E.  into  the  Thermttic 
Gulf,  reoaiTing  in  ite  course  the  Xrigon,  TWno,  from  tlie  W.  Ilie 
toner  comsa  of  the  Axioa  bu  uudei^one  ooosidNsble  changes.  The 
Mtrjmoa,'  Struma,  is  the  next  in  point  itf  importance ;  it  rises  in  the 
HM.  and  flowing  towards  the  S.  and  3.E.,  passes  through  the  Iiake 
d'  Prasias,  and  tails  into  the  StiTmonic  Gulf  near  the  town  of  Amphi- 
poliB :  its  tanks  were  much  fr^aented  by  cranes.  The  HallaemMi. 
Vistritza,  in  the  S.,  is  a,  considerable  stream,  rising  on  the  border  of 
Epima,  and  after  a  circuitons  ooiirsa  to  the  8.B.  and  N.'E.  flowing 
intc  the  Thermaic  GiU£  In  early  times  it  received  the  Ljiiim'  ii-oui 
tba  Lake  of  Pella  ss  a  tributaiy ;  but  this  stream  now  joins  the 
Axins-'  There  are  several  large  lakes  in  MHoedonia,  one  of  which, 
FrulM  or  OtmliiltUi  Tak-hyno,  has  been  already  noticed  as  being 
filmed  l^  the  river  Strymon  ;  Herodotus  (v.  Ifi)  gives  sn  interests 
ing  account  of  its  amphibious  inhabitants.  Bolbs*  Betihia,  lies  near 
the  Strymonio  Gulf^  with  which  i  t  is  connected  by  a  channel  flowing 
through  the  pas*  of  Anion  or  Arethusa ;  it  is  abcnit  12  milca  long, 
and  7  broad.  BagonlU*  was  a  sniall  lake  in  £ord«a,  probbly 
Kitrini, 


BpoTorc  DA^oiUru',  ntrtp 


^  The  poetiuil  nUiuiDai  to  tii«  Strymon  bave  rtfennn  to  iu  EiorthnJj  portion 
~      'lo,  ClLLm.  HjOMB.  in  (W.  M 


>  Thij  iWbt  li  reTBTHd  to  in  the  puasffV  quoted 
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J  9.  The  Macedonians '  -were  allied  to  ibe  Hellenic  race,  but  w«« 
not  regarded  bi  pure  Hellenes) :  they  formed  but  one  element  in  th« 
population  of  Macedonia:   the  rest  were  eitlier  Thntdans,  aa  the 
Pooniiuis,  PieriaDS,  DottiseaiiB,  EdoaiaoB,  &&,  or  lUjiiang,  as  the 
Ljttcestisns  and  EordjeanB.     Greek  ooloniea  were  planted  along  the 
coHste.    The  Macedonians  were  regarded  bj  tbe  Greekfi  as  a  temi- 
barbaroiu  people,  but  it  ie  tolerably  certain  that  they  had  attained 
a  considerable  advanoe  in  the  arts ;  their  coinage,  which  is  of  a  re- 
maikably  fine  character,  is  evidence  of  lliia.*    The  original  Maoedonia 
was  divided    into    two 
partB,  Upper  and  Lower : 
the  former  consisting  of 
the  western  district  ad- 
jacent to  the  hilla,  the 
latter   of  the  distiicts 
about  the  bibutariea  as 
tax  as  Pella.    In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  conntrj 
Coii>otM«»A.»ia.  iras  parceUed  out  into 

diatncts  named  after 
the  TaiiouB  tribes,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  as  follows:  EdSnfi*  hetwem  the 
Strymon  and  Neatus,  occupied  by  a  Thracian  tribe ;  Bisaltia  between 
the  Strymonio  Gulf  and  I^Lke  Bolhe;  Bintiaa,  W.  of  Lake  Prasias ; 
XjgdaniB,*  between  the  Axius  in  the  W,  and  Lake  Bolbe  in  the  E., 
in  the  peninsula  of  ClialddiM;  Xmathla"  between  the  mid-oouraes 

'  The  lute  La^  poeta  idopted  the  form  Mac^ts  in  lien  of  UaudoitU,  ff.  g. 

RuTBU  bella  volet  MBcetOm  inataurare  sub  utqIb, — Sil.  ^^±L.  :L[li.  878. 

Nea  ts  regnitor  MKttOm  neo  buhuiu  unqaam.- Stit.  SUb.  it.  e,  IDS, 

iuu  bore  nue  aOlnity  In  iU  Mructoie  to  Uh 

. .,     . .  ■!  vorde  th»C  *tb  foaod  iD  Latin. 

in  npre«eni£d  ahovD  cihibLCa  the  head  of  Arteiolt  TanmpDloB,  and  ou 

Ihe  reTona  the  dub  of  Hennlei  enctrcled  with  a  garland  of  aak. 


DnmMupel  Edonii  mdnlala  Jngia.  Or.  THit  It.  1,  41. 

Keo  mlnn*  anidiiii  Edonls  l^wa  ohonli — Fkofebt.  1. 1,  i. 
Some  of  the  Latin  paet<  altered  the  quanlitT  of  the  penultimate : 
EdOnli  nt  Pangieii  nipet  Meteride  mota 
XC  Jnga,  et  Indunim  uupirat  pecton  BaHhutn- — Bil,  Ital.  It.  T7S. 

•  The  Mj-gdonians  w«*  a  Thracian  race.     The  ciamical  allusloni  lo  Mygdonla 
-ette  not  lo  UiLt  unntry,  but  to  a  district  in  Asia  Ulnor. 

•  In  the  HODiFriii  age  Enuthia  vaa  icstricted  to  the  Hmthlnl  diatriet  nov  tha 
cDirntr;  which  well  deurves  the  epithet  of  "  iovelr ;" 
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of  the  Axina  and  ifaliacmon  containing  the  capital,  Pella;  BotBaa, 
a  maritime  district  between  the  lower  courses  of  the  riven  jnst 
mentioned ;  Htria,  a  nafrow  strip  of  plain  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Feneus  and  Haliacmou,  ttie  reputed  birth-place  of  Orpheua  and 
of  the  Husee,  whence  the  name  of  Pierides  was  transfeRed  into 
BtEotia ;  XUmiStis  in  the  upper  Tallej  of  the  Haliacmon ;  Orvitu  on 
the  borders  of  Epirus,  and  occupied  bj  an  Epirot  tribe ;  ZordM*,  a 
seclnded  district  between  the  basins  of  the  Axiiu  and  the  Hatiacmon 
to  the  W.  of  Mount  Bermius;  IrncMtii'  in  the  W.,  in  ihe  southern 
half  of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Erigou,  where  the  valley  of  the  Berus 
lies;  ^onia,  in  the  N.  and  N.E.,  whither  the  P«Bncs,  who  onc« 
occupied  the  whole  valley  of  the  AsIhs,"  withdrew  after  the  Argolic 
colonization  of  Emathia ;  to  them  belonged  the  easterly  tribes  of  the 
Odomanti,  Astrsei,  and  Agrianei.  The  Romans  at  first  divided  the 
whole  country  into  four  parts  in  the  following  manner : — (1)  from 
the  Neetoa  to  the  Strymon,  with  Amphipolis  as  its  capital ;  (2)  fiom 
the  Strymon  Ut  the  Alius,  with  Thcssalonica  aa  its  capital;  (3)  from 
the  Axius  to  the  Peneus,  with  Fella  as  its  capital ;  (4)  the  mountain 
district,  with  Felagonia  as  its  capital  'Phey  afterwards,  howeveti 
nnited  it  with  Uiyiia  and  Thessaly  as  one  province.  Under  Con- 
stantine  it  was  divided  Into  Prima  and  Secunda  or  Salntaris,  the 
fbnner  bei:^  the  coastdistrict,  the  latter  the  interior. 

5  10.  The  towns  of  historical  impoiiance  in  Macedonia  were,  with 
the  eioeption  of  the  capitals  Edessa  and  Fella,  situated  either  on  or 
adjacent  to  the  sea-ooast.      Hany  of  them  received  colonies   from 


'  It  U  umetbnBa  oillad  Lynous  by  LJvy  and  Thncydldei ;  tbe  EgDatUn  Road 
■Tsreed  II.  and  it  wu  the  Keoe  at  openUom  in  Biilplcloa'a  campaign  again!! 
laip  la  B.o.  201).  ond  dewn-ilwa  a  mineral  ipriog  in  Uiii  diitriet,  whisti  ba* 
lea  dltflarered  at  ^  place  called  EceUto  Vtrbini : 

Hidli  Bait  eBeeta  dispar  Ljncestial  siddIi, 

Quern  quicunqne  panun  modf  rato  gultorB  traiit. 


JS). 
•  Is  tlie  Homeric  age  the;  wen  near  the  aea  tout : 

■r,,)Mf  '(  'A»w>»M,  it'  'A£uw  nFf*|<«WTK.— /I.  U. 

Bmatklo)  Is  freqaently  lued  by  Ihe  Dilin  pneti  M  u  Di>lthet  ol 

in  the  eipresilona  £ina(Aii  nuaia  |Stat.  ^c.  ill.  2,  lU),  Smalhiai  dux  (Oi.  IViil. 

IIL  {,  9»),  £HuUAia  tcUi  (Lac.  vlU.  SSI).     Klienhere  it  Is  uwd  aa  a  gtgend  twin 
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Greece  -  Potidna,  for  instance,  from  Ccdntb,  Meade  tuid  Methdne  &om 
Flretna,  Acanthna  from  Andros    Torflne  from  Eubcea,  Amphipolis 


''^i:-r-^^^ 


ADIplilpulIk 

and  Neapolis  from  Athens,  and  Olynthus  fi-om  the  Greeks  of  Chalci- 
dioe  itself.  Therma,  the  old  name  of  Thessalonica,  bespeaks  a  Greeek 
origin :  so  aiao  does  Crenldes,  th«  former  name  of  Philippi ;  and  Apol- 
lonis,  whioh  bcloi:^ed  to  two  towne,  raie  in  Mygdonia,  the  other  in 
Chaloidice.  Some  of  these  towns  come  prominently  forward  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War — particularly  Potidtea,  Amphipolis,  and  Acan- 
thus. The  coast  district  of  Macedonia  virb,  down  to  this  period, 
entirely  independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  whose  seat  of  power 
was  fised  in  the  valley  of  the  Axius.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  the  Chalcidian  Greek  towns  were  formed  into  a 
'  confederacy  under  the  presideno;  of  Olynthus,  which  lasted  until 
B.C.  379.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  b.c,  Philip  succeeded 
in  reducing  them  to  aubmisaion.  The  towns  which  underwent  a 
change  at  this  period  were  Potida^  and  Therma,  which,  were  re- 
spectively named  Cassandria  and  Thessalonica.  Several  of  the  Mace- 
donian (owns  flourished  under  the  Bomans,  particidarly  those  that 
stood  on  the  !E^natia  Via. 

I.— On  the  Coait  from  E.  lo  W.  Fbillppi  atood  near  the  eurtieni 
frontier  about  ten  nules  from  the  sea,  and  waa  named  nfber  Philip  the 
bth«r  of  Alexander,  by  whom  the  town,  formerly   oslled   Crenides, 
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liad  been  enlarged  as  a  border  Ibrtraia 
named  the  Qmgitai  flowed  b; 
it.  Thetownuuhiefljfimona 
for   tho   two   great   bftttlea' 
betireeii  Brutua  and  Cauius 
OD  the  one  Bide,  ABtoDj  and 
Octa»ian  on  the  other,  wbich 
were   fought    on   the    plain 
S.    of    the    town,    B.C.    42, 
The  republican  leaders  held 
a  strong  position  on  a  couple 
of  hilla  about  2  miles  from  the  town, 
triumvin  attacked  them  from  the  marit 
a  ooloD^,  with  th« 
Jul  Aug.  Philip. 
Kavallo,    whioh    served   as 
the   port   of  Philippi,    was 
probably  the  same  place  as 
the    earlier    Datum,    which 
was   oiiginall;  a   ooloDj  of 
ThasoB,  and  afterwards  occu- 
pied  by   Athenian  settlera, 
who   gave   it  the 
Me^ioliB :   a  range  of  hills 
intervenes   between  i'^   "~ " 
Philippi.     ^iBp^^P^^I* 
on  an  eminence   on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Strymon  about 
3  miles  &am  the  aea,  where 
KloD  served  as  its  port 
derived  its  name  from  bi     „ 
almoat  aurrounded   by  the 

important  one,  as  eommai 
ing  the  only  easy  commu 
cation  between  Greece  a 
ThcBOe  :  Beveral  roads  D 
here,  wheuee  its  name 
EoneaHodoi  "nine  wayi";  attempts  were  made  to 

*  Many  Boman  wrllerfl  dCBCrtbe  tliis  battle  »  fought  oi 


coloniiB  it  by  Arie- 


cde  FhiUppl.— Or.  Jfcl.  iv. 
ABM  novte  veuaii  acies,  Keierique  Kcnndo 
FriHtaUi  noDdnm  sircoa  hoc  Fangalne  camp«.— Luo.  vli.  S 
TheaHlie  campis  OcUvios  ahniilit  udo 
CtedlbDs  assidulg  gladio.  Ju>.  viii.  343. 

T)ie  mistake  nut;  have  ori^nate 
Krgo  inter  kh  paribus  ci 

The  poet  Boiace  «u  present  at 

Beui.  rellOa  Don  bene  pBrmoli. 


re  Fbilippi. 
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tigoru  of  Hiletui  in  B.C.  497,  and  bjr  the  Athmiaiu  in  465  ;  these  fula^, 
but  &  lecond  trial  b;  tbe  Atheniuns  in  4S7  wag  euocsBaful.  It  soon 
became  an  imporhmt 
town:  it'  was  cultured 
by  Braaidu  in  424,  aud« 
in  spite  of  the  attempt 
to  recorer  it  by  tna 
Athenians  under  Cleon 
in  422,  it  remuned  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Philip 
of  Macedon  took  it  in 
(v,i,  „f  i»,»hi.>,  i{  ^^8,  and  it  remiuned  at- 

til  163,  when  the  Ronuns 
made  it  a  free  city.  A  few  remoiDs  atill  exist  at  Neokhorio,  OlyntlllW 
was  &T0urab1y  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Taronaic 
Qulf,  between  the  peainsuUs  of  Pellene  uid  Sithonia.  Originally  a 
Bottuean  town,  it  parsed  at  the  time  of  the  Pentian  inTaaion  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ciialcidican  Qreeka.  From  its  maritime  poaitiun  it  became 
an  important  place,  and,  under  the  early  Macedonian  Hugs,  the  head 
of  a  powerful  confederacy,  which  was,  after  a  lone  contest,  diaBolved  by 
Sparta  In  B.C.  379.  The  growing  power  of  the  Maoadonian  kings 
brought  Oiynthus  into  alliance  w[tb  Athens  in  352,  but  the  town  fell 
.  through  treachery  into  the  hands  "1  Philip,'  aod  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  347.  A  few  vestiges  mark  its  site  at  Aio  Mamat.  Fotidaa,  Pinalca, 
originally  a  Dorian  city  oolooized  from  Corinth,  stood  un  the  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula  of  PellanB.  It  yielded  to  the  Persians  on  their  march 
into  Qrasce,  but  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  resisted  them,  and  waa  UD- 

"  o  Aiiens,  and, 

ro  years'  siege  in  B.C.  429. 
Haying  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Olynthians  in  3B2,of  Uie  Athenians 
in  364,  and  of  Philip  who  gave  the  land  back  wain  to  the  Olynthians 
but  destroyed  the  town,  it  was  at  length  rebuilt  by  Casaander  with  the 
name  of  Cauandria,  and  peopled  with  the  Olynthians  and  others  :  it 
then  became  one  of  the  moot  important  tiwna  of  Macedonia.  Its 
occupation  by  the  tyrant  ApoUodorus  about  279,  and  its  unaucceasful 
siege  by  the  Bomans  in  169,  ai'e  the  chief  events  of  its  later  history, 
ThMialonlca  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Qulf,  partly  on  the 
level  ahore,  partly  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill.  From 
its  admirable  position  in 
relation  to  the  valley  of 
the  AiiiiB  in  tbe  W.  and 
that  of  the  Strymoo  in 
the  E.,  and  also  bom 
its  poBBSsaing  a  good 
port,  it  was  and  aldll  ia 
fas  Saloniki)  the  most 
important  commercial 
town  of  this  district. 
Its  ori^nal  name  vras  Therma,  from  the  hot  springs  about  it :  this  wai; 
cbsoged  to  Thessalonica,  probably  by  Cassander,  who  rebuilt  it  in  bx. 
315,  and  named  it  alter  bis  wife  or  daughter.     Its  early  history  is  uniiu- 

I  Callidns  smptor  Olyntbl.— juv.  lil.  47. 
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portant.  Xerxea  reetod  here  in  hia  iaTiiaioD  of  Oreece  :  tho  Atheniuu 
oocupiBd  it  in  B.C.  421,  but  resigned  it  to  Perdiocas  in  419.  tJndar 
the  KomaiiH  it  bacame  the  metropoliB  of  Macedonia,  and  ^m  itA 
oentraJ  position,  '*poBiUt  in  gremio  imperii  naatrit"  as  Cicero  Bays,  it 
was  the  chief  town  between  the  Adriatic  and  Kuiine  «eat>.  Cicero 
™ited  it  sereral  times :  it  was  made  a  Eree  town  after  the  aecond  Civil 
War,  and  was  governsd  by  six  eupreme  magiatrateB.  The  Via  Egnatia 
hitflnwcted  the  town  from  £.  to  W.,  and  two  arches  still  exist  at  eaoh 
entrance,  the  wentem  auppoaed  to  cotamamorate  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
the  eastam  the  victory  of  Conatantine  either  over  LiciniuB  or  OTor  uta 
Sarmatinna.  Kethdne  was  a  Oreek  colony  cf  Eretria,  aitnatod  about 
2  milea  from  the  W.  coast  of  the  Thernmio  Gulf  :  it  was  oecnpied  by 
the  Athenians  in  their  war  with  Perdiocoa.  and  remained  in  their  hands 
until  B.c,  353,  when  it  was  taken  and  deab-oyed  by  Philip.  Fydsa 
waa  originally  built  on  the  coaet  of  tho  Thermaic  Oulf,  but  having 
been  taken  in  b.c.  4U  by  Archelaua,  it  was  removed  to  a  distance  of 
about  3|  miles  from  the  sea.  It  afterwarda  fell  into  the  power  of 
Athena,  but  waa  betrayed  to  Philip  in  356,  The  place  ia  chiefly  famous 
for  the  great  battle  between  Pereeus  and  .^miiiue  PaulluB  in  IBti, 
which  eeaied  the  fate  of  the  Maoedoniau  monarchy  :  two  tumuii  near 
Ayan  probably  mark  the  acene  of  the  engagement.  JHvn),  though  not 
a  krga  tovm,  was  valuable  from  ite  position  near  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Themtaic  Gulf,  commanding  the  coast-road  into  Theualy.  In  the 
Social  War  it  was  almoat  destroyed  by  the  jEtolians„but  it  recovered, 
and  waa  occupied  by  Peraeus  in  B.C.  169  :  it  afterwards  became  a 
Boman  colony.  The  remains  of  a  stadium  and  theatre  atitl  exist  near 
Mala&ria:  the  town  waa  adorned  with  numerous  worka  of  art,  par- 
ticularly Lyaippua's  group  of  the  35  obiettaina  who  fell  at  the  Granicus, 
which  waa  placed  here  bj  Alexander,  and  waa  afterwarda  transferred 

Of  the  legs  important  towns  we  may  notice : — (Eqrme,  a  colony  from 
ThaaoB  in  Fieria,  on  the  coast  of  the  SCrymonic  Bay.     Phagm,  Orfiuia, 
a  fortress  on  tho  sams  coast  S.E.  of  Amphipolis.     Eon,  the  port  of 
Amphipolia  at  the  mouth  of  the '  Sti^mon,  the  apot  whence  Xerxes 
Biuled  for  Asia;  it  was  taken  by  Cimon  in  the  Persian  War,  Bad  besieged 
by  Brasidas  in  tho  Peloponnesian  War.     If^rctnni,  on  Lake  Prasias, 
N.  of  Amphipolis ;  it  waa  Delected  by  Hiatisus  of  Miletus  for  bia  settle- 
ment, and  was  tho  place  whither  Aristagoras  retired.     SiriJ  or  fStaim 
in  Odomantics,  in  uia  widest  part  of  the  great  Strymonio  plain,  visited 
by  Xerxes  in  bis  retreat  from  Greece,  and  by  P,  jEmiliua  Paulua  after 
his  victory  at  Pydoa.    ATgfliu,inBiBal(ia,  W.  of  Amphirolis.    Heraelen 
fisUca,  Zervokkori.   on  the  Strymon   in   Sintica,    the   place  where 
Demetrius,  son  of  Philip 
T.  was  murdered,   Apol- 
lonlB,  Polliaa,   in  Uyg- 
donia,  S.  of  l^ke  Bolha. 
Bta^rs,   the  birth-place 
of    Aristotle,     on      the 
shore  of  the  Strymouic 
Oulf.     AeaDthu,    lower 
down     the     coast,     cap. 

tured     by    Bcnsidaa    in  n^     t  a 

D.C.  424.  and  by  the  Ro-  1Mb  ul  Acaniuiia. 

mans  in  200.    J^llooia, 
Folighero,  the  chief  town  of  C 
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nod  Iiutlf ,  TttTd,  ■  faitt«a  uooog  tbu  mouiLtaJo  of  the  S.  troatiar,  com- 
QMndiDg  I.  p*Ba  which  lad  to  Fythiuiji  in  ThsHalj  b;  tha  back  of 
Olymptu;  Scipio  Nsucahsre  dsfeatedthe  ftHCes  of  Farnena, And  opened 
the  way  for  L.  Smiling  Paulua. 

II.  In  Oie  Inieriar.  ?»U>,  blie  later  oapital  <^  Uaoedonia,  (tood  oa  n 
bill,  fluiTDiuided  by  manbea,  named  Borboroe,  throu^  vbieh  theira 
WM  oammunieation  with  the  eea  by  niaana  of  dia  river  Ljdiat.  As  the 
metropDlis  of  Philip,  and  the  birth'plaoe  of  Alexander  tha  Qrest.'  it 
rose  iiom  an  inaigoiBcant  tova  of  the  Bottisans  to  be  a  place  of  world- 
wide renown,  ^fintf  been  the  royal  rMidenca  of  all  the  Macedonian 
kinga  except  Caaaoni^,  it  becams  uudcT  the  Romous  a  colony  and 
■tation  on  ilia  Egnation  Road.  There  are  nimoina  at  Neokhori,  wbars 
a  fODDtaiu  atdll  retains  the  name  of  Pal.  £gs  or  Edaau,  the  earlier 
capital  of  Macedonia,  atood  N.W.  of  PelK  at  the  entrtmce  of  a  poaa, 
wliioh  oonneotod  Upper  and  Lower  Maoedonia.  Philip  was  murdered 
hare  in  B.C.  33B.  After  the  seat  of  poner  woe  removed,  it  atill  remained 
the  hearth  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and  the  burial-place  of  their  kin^ ; 
tha  tomba  wara  rifled  by  the  OoUlo  msroenorirB  in  the  employ  of 
Feraeua.  The  remaina  at  Vodhena  ore  but  trifling.  BaroM,  Faria, 
atood  on  a  branoh  of  the  Haliocmon,  S.W.  of  Fella:  it  wna  unauccan- 
^illy  attacked  by  the  Athaniona  under  Calliaa.in  B.C.  432,  on  their 
march  from  Fydna  to  Thenna :  it  surrendered  to  the  Romana  after  the 
battle  of  Pydna.  A  portion  of  the  old  walla  and  other  remaina  atill 
exist.  I'f^^,  the  chief  town  of  Upper  Macedonia,  was  sumamed 
IfnsMtis  frotn  tha  district  in  which  it  stood :  it  was  on  the  Enutian 
Boad.  and  at  the  base  of  the  Caodavian  mountains.  BteU  in  Paonia 
atood  on  the  Erigon,  and  was  a  place  of  some  importsnoe  under  the 
Macedonian  kings  :  tha  Komans  inada  the  place  a  dep6t  of  salt.  It  was 
the  later  coital  of  Maoedooia  Salutoris.  Soapi  was  the  frootisr.  town 
on  the  border  of  lilyricum,  in  the  N.W,  of  P»onia. 

Of  the  leaser  towns  we  may  notice — Pabs,  a  fortress  of  the  Hndi-, 
DoMns,  ab  the  8.  foot  of  Cercine,  in  a  lateral  valley  of  the  Alios; 
XmOpiU,  in  Emsthia,  between  Idomene  and  the  plsius  of  Cyrrhus 
and  Fella,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aiiua;  Fhyscmi,  Bogom, 
and  Oalalrw  in  Eordaaa,  the  flret  alone  poasassing  any  hiatoiical 
intoreati   (MLetram,  Kattoria,  in  Oroatia,  on  a  peninsula  surrounded  by 


Ergo  In  TlitasaUcli  FeUso  fScimiu  arrii 
Juiglsdlol  Lto.Ii.10JS. 

itlmei  It  refm  to  Alexundris  in  Egypt,  or  to  EgTPt  geiKrally : 
Non  ego  Fallnat  srcea,  ad^tlsquv  ntectiim 
Corpni  Aleiendtl  pign  Kireodie  mergam  1 — Luc,  in.  US. 
Nam  qui  Fellnl  gen>  fbrtonata  CsnopL — Visa.  Oeerf.  iv.  Hi  • 
PtoIenilH: 
miliUt, 
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ths  upper  courtie  of  the  Ertgon  where  Sulpiciiu  encamped  in  B.C.  400; 
BylMora,  the  greuteat  citj-  of  PiEonia,  near  the  poEses  leatUng  into  Uoeoa. 

Bonds. — MaoadomB  was  traverSBd  bj  the  Ti  Kgnatia,  which  entered 
it  on  the  side  of  Illfricum  at  Ueraclea,  and  thence  paesad  by  £deHa 
ajid  Fella  to  ThcsaalonicB,  and  across  ChalcidiCe  by  Apollonia  to 
Amphipolis.  This  road  appears  to  havB  be«n  oonabucted  abortly  after 
the  reduction  of  MacedonJB  b;  the  Knmans  in  B.C.  168.  From  lhi«, 
roada  diverged  in  different  directiuna,  leading — (1)  firom  Theesalonica 
along  the  ooagt  to  Tompe  in  Theaaaly ;  {2)  from  Pella  throagh  Bercea 
to  the  9anieBpot,&lling  into  the  coost-n^d  at  Dium  ;  (3)  from  Heraclca 
Lyncestis  to  Stobi ;  (4)  from  Thessalonica  to  Stobi ;  (5)  fi-om  Stobi  to 
So^i  in  the  N.W.,  and  (e)  from  Stobi  to  Serdica  in  tjie  N.E. 

St.  Patd't  IVoilei*.— Macedonia  was  first  ™itcd  by  St.  Paul  in  hie 
second  apootolieal  jouroey.  Btarting  trom  Trons  he  crossed  the 
.^Ggiean  by  Samothrace  to  Neapolis,  and  theuoe  to  Philippi  "  the  first 
city"  of  that  port  of  Macedonia  od  the  side  of  Thrace.  FVon  Philippi 
he  followed  the  Egnatjaa  Koad  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  to 
Thessalonica,  where  at  the  suit  of  Jason  be  viae  brougiit  before  the 
"pobtarchs,"  as  the  govemors  of  that  free  city  were  styled.  From 
Tbessaloniea  he  journeyed  to  Bercea,  where  he  remainsd  a  short  time ; 
tbence  he  descended  to  the  sea-coast  probably  at  Dium,  and  took  ship 
for  Athens  (Acts  iTi,  11,  ivii.  15).  In  his  third  journey  he  again 
virated  Uacedonla  (Acts  Xi.  I-S),  approaching  it  from  Troas  (2  Cor. 
ii.  12),  and  staying  at  Philippi,  where  he  was  joined  by  Titus  {2  Cor. 
vii.  5).  From  Philippi  he  want  "  round  about  unto  lUyiicum  "  <Rom. 
XT.  19)  ;  but  whether  by  that  eiprtssion  we  are  to  infer  that  he  actually 
crossed  the  mountains  into  that  oountry,  is  uncertain.     His  route  is 

auite  unknown,  and  we  only  know  that  he  next  'visitod  Greece.  He 
lortly  after  returned  by  the  same  route,  crossing  from  Neapolis  to 
Troas  (Acta  ii.  3-6).  He  addressed  two  epistles  to  the  church  at 
Thessalonica.  and  one  to  the  church  at  Philippi. 

Bittoiy — The  earliest  Macedonian  dynasty  claimed  a  descent  from 
Um  Temenidie  of  Argoe  and  called  themselves  Heradeids.  The  first 
kings  of  whom  we  have  any  special  notice  were  Amyntas  (about  520' 
500  B.C.)  and  Alexander  (about  480),  who  was  coutempiwary  with 
Xenes.  The  capital  at  this  period  was  Edessa :  Alexander  and  Per- 
diooBB  extended  their  territoi7  to  the  Strymon,  and  the  latter  became 
ths  active  enemy  of  Athens.  After  the  death  of  Archelaus,  the  son  of 
Perdiooaa,  In  399,  a  long  period  of  anarchy  succeeded  until  the  aocea- 
sion  of  Philip  in  359,  who  reduced  Olyntbua,  and  advanced  his  frontier 
to  the  Nestus.  Under  bis  eon,  Alexander  the  Great,  Macedonia  be- 
oame  the  seat  of  an  empire  which  extended  over  the  whole  eastern 
world.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  throne  of  Macedonia  ma 
for  a  long  time  an  objeot  of  coostsut  contention.  Cassandar  first  had 
the  title  of  king ;  his  sons  were  displaced  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Amti- 
gonus,  in  2D4.  Pyrbus,  of  Epirus,  followed  in  287,  and  after  T  months 
Lysimachus  of  Thrace  gained  the  power.  After  his  death  in  281  a 
period  of  anarchy  followsil,  during  which  the  Gauls  invaded  the 
ODontry  from  280  to  278.  At  length,  in  278,  Antigonus  Oonatas 
obtained  a  firm  seat  on  the  throne,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted 
until  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  m  B.C.  IGS.  Of  this 
dynasty  the  kioKS  Demetrius  II.  and  Antigonus  H,  are  known  for 
the  part  they  took  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Philip  T.  fint  came  into 
GontACt  with  the  Eomana ;  he  was  defeated  at  Cynoacephals ;  Bud 
Perseus  the  last  king,  at  Pydna. 
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^  1,  BouodttrieB  —  Names.  5  2.  General  Charactsr.  5  '■  MountMiu. 
§  4.  Riyera.  §  5.  Sea-Coast.  §  6.  Inhabitanta.  §  7,  DiviBiona  — 
1.  THKSgALT.  §  a.  Baundariea.  §  9.  Mountaina.  §  10.  Rivera, 
g  11.  Inliabitanta  —  Divisiona.  §  12.  Towns  —  Hiatorj  —  Islaada 
—  II.  Efibus.  §  13.  Boundu-iea.  g  14.  Mauutaina  —  Rivera. 
§  15.  Inhabitanta  —  Divisions  —  Towns  —  Hiatory.      §  IB.  Cob- 

§  i.  The  peninsula  of  Oreeoe,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Bouthem 
projeotiona  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  bj 
Macedonia  and  lUjria,  andinallother  directions  by  seas,  viz. ;  by  the 
M^ia.a  and  Cretan  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan  on  the  S.,  and  the  Ionian 
on  the  W.  The  northern  boundary  was  clearly  defined  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  extending  from  the  ^giean  to  the  Ionian  Sea;  the 
most  important  Unks  in  tbis  chain  were  Olympus  and  Camhunii 
Monies  in  the  B.,  Lacmon  in  the  centre,  and  the  Ceraunian  range 
in  the  W.  The  extteme  length  of  the  country  was  about  250 
milcB,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  the  coast  of  Acamania  to  that 
of  Attica  about  180  miles.  Its  area  was  considerably  less  than  that 
of  Portugal. 

Nama. — The  Qreeka  UiemBelvea  pasaessed  no  general  geographicnl 
deaignation  for  the  land  in  n-hioh  thay  lived.  The  term  HbUm,  wtiich 
■pproBohes  moat  nearly  to  auoh  a  designation,  was  of  an  ethnological 
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rather  than  of  a  geagrapliiatl  ohBrocter.  It  deacribed  the  abode  ot 
the  Hallenid  race,  wherever  that  might  be,  and  thus  while  is  th« 
Homeric  aga  it  was  restricted  to  a  eiiiail  dietrict  in  the  south  ot  The*- 
saly,  Herodcitua  (ii.  183,  iii.  136,  vii.  157)  and  Thucjdidefl  (i.  12) 
extend  it  beyond  the  limits  of  Greece  proper  to  Cjrene  in  Afiica, 
SfTBCuaa  in  Sioilj,  and  Tarentnm  in  Italy,  aa  being  Hetleuio  colonies. 
Within  the  limita  of  Qreooo.  Hellas  proper  was  raetrioted  to  that 
portion  which  la;  between  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  S.  aud  Uis 
Ambracian  Qulf  and  the  Penuua  on  the  tf.  Epinia  was  excluded  from 
it  as  not  being  occupied  by  Hellciiee,  and  Peloponncisus  as  having 
its  own  distinotiye  title.  The  latter  was,  however,  eometiniea  in- 
cluded in  Hellas,  as  it  had  an  Hellenio  population.  Somelimea  the 
Qr«ek  Islands  were  Included  on  a  similar  ground;  and  after  the  spread 
of  the  HellBnio  language  cooeequant  upon  tli9  Macedonian  cimquest 
of  Hellas,  even  Macedonia  and  lUjrla  were  included.  The  Romans, 
and  ourselves  in  imitation  of  them,  gave  the  name  of  OmalK  to  the 
country.  The  origin  of  thia  is  uncertain ;  the  Ora:oi  are  only  once 
noticed  bj  a  Greek  writer  (Ariatot.  Meteor,  i.  U)  as  a  tribe  living 
about  Dodona  in  Epirua.  It  has  been  eunnised  that  the  name  was 
extensively  applied  U>  the  tribes  on  the  W.  coast  of  Epirus,  and  thence 
tpread  to  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  where  the  Romans  &nt  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Hellenio  raoe.  The  name  of  Grtecia  wm  superseded  by 
that  of  Adl^  as  the  official  title  of  the  country  sfter'its  conquest  by 
the  Romans. 

$  2.  The  position  and  phj'sical  characterisUcB  of  the  peniiiBnlB  of 
Greece  were  highly  favourable  fo  the  proniolion  of  early  settlement. 
As  the  tide  of  population  flawed  westward  from  Asia,  it  was  guided 
to  die  shores  of  Greece  by  the  isUada  which  stud  the  .^giean  Sea. 
There  it  met  with  a  country  singularly  adapted  to  its  requirements 
— an  extensive  line  of  coast,  hnikeD  up  into  innumerable  bays  aiid 
inlets,  and  well  fnmiahed  with  natural  harbours ;  a  land  protecled 
by  itfl  insular  ohaTacler  from  sweeping  invasion,  and  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  separate  and  sequestered  district^  which  nature 
protected  by  her  mount^n  iDarriers ;  a  climate  reputed  in  ancient 
times  the  most  healthy  and  temperate  in  the  world ;  a  bright  clear 
air ;  a  soil  fertile  and  varied  in  ite  productions,  producing  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  wine,  and  oil ;  mountains,  whose  sides  were  clothed 
with  forests,  whose  uplands  supplied  rich  pasturage  for  cattle,  and 
frona  whose  bowels  abundance  of  excellent  Umeetone  might  be 
obtained  for  building  purposes.  And  when,  under  these  fostering 
influences,  the  population  of  Greece  outgrew  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  land,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  settlements,  which,  under 
equally  favourable  circumstance i,  gave  back  power  and  wealth  to 
the  mother  country.  In  one  direction  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  in 
another  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  were  near  at  hand  and  open  to 
colonization,  while  in  a  third  the  tide  flowed  back  to  the  coast  ot 
Asia  Mia  or,  and  thence  ramified  to  the  distant  shores  of  t}ie 
Eusiue. 

5  3.  The  mountain  chains  of  Greece  ate  marked  with  great  difr 
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'fl  h&re  alieady  had  occauon  to  uotico  the  serin  oC 
mountains  wbicb  divids  Greece  from  Macedonia.  Lmmuod  ib  the 
oonnecting  link  between  the  CMnbanll  KontM  ou  the  E.,  Pindni  in 
(he  S.,  Tifnpha  in  the  W.,  and  the  mountaiiiB  of  Macedonia  in  the 
N.  The  CamhuDti  Monies  form  the  northern  liinite  of  The«salj,  and 
terminate  in  the  fiir-famed  heighto  of  Olrnpm,  near  the  ^gsean  Bea. 


Ktp  «f  OrsHt,  ibowlnc  Uu  dlncUan  of  ihe  Umnlata  RoOBa. 
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I'yrephe  ia  continued  weatward  in  the  ranges  which  bonnd  EpiniB 
on  the  N.,  and  which  tei'niinate  in  the  Btiibing  promontory  of 
A<»>cemunia  on  the  shorea  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  Tindiu  may  be 
tarmed  the  backbone  of  Grepce :  it  emanataa  from  the  northern 
range  jaaC  mid-way  between  the  ^gtean  and  Ionian  Seaa  in  about 
*CI^  N,  lat.,  and  descenda  in  an  unbroken  course  towarda  the  8.E. 
for  aiity  miles,  to  about  89°,  where  it  terminates  in  T;nidmttn>. 
In  thia  neighbourhood  the  chain  divides  into  five  branchen,  one  of 
which,  named  Otbiyi,  takea  a  d\ie  E.  direction,  skirting  the  shorea 
of  the  Mftliac  Gnlf ;  a  second,  (Eta,  goes  off  towards  the  S.E.,  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Eubcean  Sea,  and  terminatea  in 
the  detached  heights  of  Ftoon  and  Hgaajdon;  a  third  retains  the 
direction  of  the  parent  chain,  and  assumes  the  welUknown  namea 
of  PantaMoSi  Helleon,  dUueroii.  and  Farnaa ;  a  fourth  Miikes  off 
toirards  the  S.W.,  under  the  name  of  Corax  and  Taphiamu,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf;  lastly,  a  fifth  diverges  more  to  tiie  N.,  and  under 
the  name  of  Agnai  Montei,  penetrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Ambra- 
cian  Qulf,  We  have  yet  to  .notice  in  Northern  Greece  a  ohain 
which  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  Theaaaly,  connecting  Olympus  and 
Othrys,  and  which  contains  the  well-known  heights  of  Ona  and 
P«ll«i.  and  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  Southwatds 
the  central  I'ange  uiay  be  traced  between  tlie  Corinthian  and  Saronic 
Qnlfe  in  the  heights  of  Oecania  and  Onia,  which  join  Kortbem 
Greece  ftnd  Peloponneaug,  The  mountain  system  of  Peloponnesus 
presents  some  interesting  points  of  contrast  to  that  of  Northern 
Greece.  Instead  of  having  a  backbone-ridge  (like  Pindus),  Pelopon- 
neaus  consists  of  a  central  region  of  a  quadrangular  form,  hounded 
on  all  aides  by  lofty  chains.  The  northern  barrier  of  tiiis  rocky 
heart  is  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  CyllSna  in  the  E,, 
and  Sryuanthiu  in  the  W.,  the  Anonii  Kantei  filling  up  the  intei^ 
val.  The  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  Ajrtamijiiim  and  Parthanlnm. 
The  southern  tuid  western  walls  are  not  so  distinctly  mailed,  but 
tho  angle  at  which  they  meet  is  marked  by  the  lofty  chain  of 
Ljtatiu.  The  eastern  and  western  walls  are  continued  towards  the 
3.  in  the  ranges  of  Parnon  and  TaygitiUi  which  may  be  traced  down 
to  the  promontories  of  Xalw  and  Tsnaiism. 

S  4.  The  rivet  system  of  Northern  Greece  is  regulated  by  that  of 
the  mountains.  It  may  be  observed  that  there  are  two  well-delined 
basins  in  Nwthem  Greece,  one  of  which,  Thesoly,  is  encltaed 
between  the  tsugea  of  Pindus  on  the  W,,  Olympus  on  the  N,,  Ossa 
and  Pelion  on  the  E.,  and  Othrys  on  the  S, ;  the  other  is  the  wian- 
gulor  space  enclosed  between  Q<^ta,  Pamassua,  and  Helicon,  and 
cootaiuing  the  provinces  of  Doris,  Phocia,  and  Bceotia.  The  northern 
basin  is  drained  by  the  Feniui  which  escapee  through  tho  only 
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tnitlet  afforded  through  tlie  mountain  wall,  viz.  the  Tale  of  Tempe  : 
in  the  southem  basin  no  such  outlet  exists,  and  the  waters  of  the 
OtpUwiu  collect  in  the  lake  Copaia,  whence  tbej  were  carried  off  hy 
Bubtemuieoiu  chtutneU,  partly  of  natural,  partly  of  artificial  forma- 
tion. The  western  district  was  drained  b;  the  AehelSoi,  which, 
rising  not  far  from  the  Feneus,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Pindus, 
flows  southwards  into  the  Ionian  -Sea,  after  a  coui^e  of  130  miles, 
receiTing  numerous  tributaries  from  either  aide.  Ite  other  rivers  of 
Northern  Greece  will  be  noticed  in  the  nccoant  of  the  provinces 
through  which  they  flow.  Between  the  northern  and  southem  basins 
the  Speteltiat  receives  the  waters  th3.t  collect  between  Othrya  and 
(Eta,  and  after  ft  course  of  sixty  miles  thiougli  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  falls  into  the  Lamiac  Gulf,  The  only  riveis  of  importance 
in  Peloponnesus  are—the  JUpbiiu,  which  draius  the  central  moun- 
tain district  in  a  westerly  course ;  aud  the  Eorotas,  which  drains  the 
broad  valley  lying  between  Pamon  and  Taygetua, 

5  5,  The  coast-line  of  Greece  is  singularly  citcnsive,  compared 
with  the  area  of  the  country.  While  the  latter  is  less  than  Porluj/al, 
tile  length 'of  its  coast  exceeds  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  together. 
This  is,  of  course,  owing  to  its  estreme  insularity.  Commencing 
our  review  in  the  N.B.,  we  find  the  line  regular  and  unbroken  down 
to  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  Westward  of  that  point  the  sea  makes 
an  incuraion  into  the  Thesaalian  plain,  finding  a  narrow  entrance 
between  the  ranges  of  Othrys  and  Pelion,  and  then  opening  into  an 
extensive  sheet  of  water,  known  as  the  Psgasnns  Sinntt  0.  of  Vdo, 
From  the  entrance  of  this  gulf  it  proceeds  westward,  in  the  opening 
afforded  by  the  divergence  of  Othrys  and  (Eta,  and  terminates  in  the 
Kalibnu  BiiL,  G.  of  Zeitun.  ^'henceforward  it  lusumes  its  original 
direction,  and  with  numerous  sinuosities  follows  like  line  of  (Eta  and 
its  continuation  as  far  as  Fames,  from  which  point  it  takes  a  due 
southerly  direction  to  fiouiiun.  ITie  Baronlons  Bia„  G.  i^  Egiaa,  in- 
tervenes between  the  peninsulas  of  Africa  and  A.rgolis,  and  the 
ArgoUou  Bin.,  G.  of  Napdidi  Romania,  betweeo  Ai^olia  and  Laco- 
nia.  The  southern  coast  is  broken  by  the  bold  j^rojections  of  Kalea 
and  Tonaiiiun,  bounding  the  Lujonions  Bin,,  G.  of  KeiocytJiia,  and 
by  the  lesser  promonotory  of  Acricas,  in  the  W.,  endoeing  with 
Tteuariam  the  Itessemaeiu  Sin.  These  bays  give  the  resemblance  to 
the  leaf  of  the  plane-tree,  or  vine,  which  was  noticed  by  the  anciente. 
The  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  is  varied  by  a  large  but  not  deep 
indenture,  named  (^arls>Iu»  Sin.  The  Corinthiaous  Sin,,  ff.  tj* 
Lepanto,  shortly  after  follows,  at  first  broad,  then  narrowed  by  the 
promontories  of  Ehinm  and  Antirrhioin  to  a  strait^  and  then  expand- 
ing to  a  landlocked  sheet,  which  resembles  a  lake  rather  than  an 
arm  of  the  sea :  rta  N.  coast  is  broken  by  the  bays  of  Crissa  and 
Auticyra ;  the  8.  coast  is  more  regular,  until  it  appreaohes  tho  S. 
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extremity,  where  it  is  divided  by  tha  projeotians  of  the  Genuesu 
range.  The  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greece  ia  met  by 
the  Saronio  on  the  E.,  and  the  two  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
isthnins  of  low  land  to  the  S.  of  the  Geranean  range.  The  W,  aoaat 
of  Northern  Qreece  ia  regular,  the  only  intemption  in  the  line  of 
coast  being  the  Ambraoliu  Sin.,  G.  of  Aria,  a  landlocked  sheet  of 
water,  approached  by  a  narrow  passage  gouded  by  the  promontoiy 
of  Aatlmn.  The  promontory  of  Aera-eenuiia,  on  the  frontier  of 
IllyriGum,  oompletcs  our  review  of  the  coast, 

{  6.  The  original  popnlatidn  of  Greece  belonged  to  a  stock  which 
we  have  named  Greeco-Ladn,  as  being  found  equally  in  the  penin- 
sulas of  Greece  and  Italy.  In  Greece  this  common  element  was  de- 
■oribed  under  the  name  of  Felaigl— a  name  which  had  almost  passed 
away  in  the  historical  age.  and  which  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks 
themselres  to  indicate  an  aboriginal  population  of  great  antiquity.' 
The  later  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  named  Hellinei,  and  some  doubt 
still  exists  as  to  the  etbnolc^cal  connexion  between  them  and  the 
Pdssgi.  Most  probably  they  belonged  to  the  same  stock,  though  of 
a  superior  cbaraotor  and  standiag.  In  this  case  we  inay  regard  the 
names  as  indicating  difiorcnt  eras  of  ciTitizatlon.  The  foreign  settle- 
ments were  unimportant :  doubt  exists  as  to  the  Egyptian  colo- 
nies said  to  have  been  planted  in  Oreeoe  under  Cecrops  in  Attica  and 
under  Danaus  in  Argolia,  but  there  can  be  little  question  that  the 
PhcEniciana  settled  at  Thebea  in  Bosotia,  The  abodes  of  the  Pelasgi 
and  HellSnes  varied  at  diSereut  peiiods,  and  deserve  special  notice  in 
consequence  of  their  importance  in  the  political  divisions  of  Greece. 

(1.1  Tl«PeIa»3>.— The  PalBani  were  an  agricultural  race,  and  selected 
th«  fertile  plains  for  their  original  abodes.  On  theae  they  ereot«d 
wallad  towns  for  their  protection.  They  Isft  iadicationa  of  their 
preeenoe  in  the  names  Argos  (=  "pliiiD  ")  and  Liirisaa  {—  "a  fortified 

their  towns.  Hence  we  may  essame  that  the  FrtaegUns  hvad  in  the 
fallowing  districtai — TheseaJy,  which  Homer  oalls  "Pelasgic  Ar((oB;"' 
the  district  of  Ar^lis.  which  he  calls  '^AchsEon  Argos,"  or  simply 
"  Argoe;"'  end  in  Peloponnesus  generally,  which  he  calla  "Mid-Argos,  * 
meaning  Iht  whoU  breadth  of  Argoa— particuUrly  the  weatem  part, 
which  he  terms  "lasian  Argoa." '  In  the  Homeric  age  branches 
of  the  Pelaagiui  race  were  known  by  epeciol  names,  each  as  the 
Arcadians  in  central  PelapoDueeus,  the  Cauconea  in  Elia,  tho  Dolopiaai 


I  Tnt  y^yryavt  -yap  flcf*'  iyii  DoAflux^Of^ 
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on  ths  (outhflro  boidsn  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  scd  ths  Perrluebi  iu 

(2.)  The  Edlenet.—Tlie  HelUnea  Hra  noticed  hv  Romar  an  the'Seili,' 
vho  book  care  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  u  Hellenes'  in  conjuaotion 
vrith  the  MjTmidonea  and  Aohteana,  and  si  Panhellonee '  in  eopjuno- 
tioD  with  AchEaani — the  latter  implying  that  there  were  Heretsl  tribes 
of  Helleoea.  Hellas,  the  residence  of  ths  Hellenea,  is  yarioiuly 
ajjplied  by  Homer  to  a,  district  of  some  size  adjacent  to  Plithia,  in  a 
wider  sense  as  including  the  whole  district  south  of  Theeeal;  to  the 
Corinthian  Qulf,  and  in  a  wider  aense  stilt  as  desariptlre  of  the  whole 
of  Northern  Greece  in .  opposition  to  Mid-Argos  or  Peloponnesus.* 
The  Hellenic  race  was  divided  by  the  OrBoka  into  four  Ijxge  clans— 
the  Dorians,  .Ailiana.  loniana,  and  Achsana.  These  migrated  from 
their  original  seat  in  the  S.  of  Theasaly,  and  were  dispersed  in  the 
felloicing  manner  in  the  Heroic  or  Homeric  age: — the  Achsans  in  the 
oiiginal  Hellaa  and  in  the  8.  and  E,  parts  of  Pdoponneeus;  the  lonians 
along  the  S.  ahore  of  the  Corinthian  Oulf  and  iu  Attica;  the  Dorisne 
in  a  small  mountain  district  between  Thesaaly  and  Phocis ;  and  the 
.^olians  in  the  centre  of  Thessaly,  in  Locris,  in  ..Etolia,  and  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Peloponnesus,  where  they  were  named  Epeans. 
The  SBnyane  were  a  powerful  race,  scattered  over  the  peninanla,  whose 
origin  is  uncertain.  By  some  tbey  are  regarded  aa  a  branch  of  the 
iSoUana :  their  settlemenCe  were  about  the  head  of  the  Fagnacean 
Qulf  in  Thessaly,  in  the  centre  of  Bteotla,  and  about  Pylos  in  western 
Feloponnesua. 

(3.)  The  Bret  change  that  took  place  in  thia  dispceitioa  of  the 
Hellonio  race  occurred  in  northern  Greece  throagh  the  irruption  of 
the  Thessaliaos.  who,  orossing  orer  &oni  Epirus  into  the  rioh  plain  of 
the  Feneua,  dispoaoesaed  the  ..Sltolian  Bmobians.  These,  retiring 
southwards,  settled  in  the  fertile  province  named  after  them,  where 
tbey  in  turn  disposaessed  the  Minyans  and  other  occupants.  The 
date  assigned  to  these  oceurreaoes  by  the  Greeks  was  B.C.  1124. 

(4.)  The  second  and  more  important  change  vras  supposed  to  have 
ooonrted  b.o.  1104,  but  appears  really  to  have  happened  much  later. 
We  refer  to  the  immigration  of  the  Doric  rajie  into  Peloponnesus 
under  the  Heracleids.  They  crosaed  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthiwt 
Qulf  in  conjunction  with  the  ^toliana,  and  ejected  the  Achieane  from 
the  southern  and  eastern  distriots  of  Argolis,  Laoonia,  and  Messenia, 
The  Acbceana  retired  to  the  shore  of  the  Connthian  Gulf  and  perma- 
nently occupied  the  province  named  after  them;  the  lonians  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  this  district  to  Attica ;  while  the  ^toliaus 
seized  the  territory  of  the  Epeans,  and  oocupied  it  under  the  name  of 
Elia.  Corinth  is  aaid  to  have  held  ODt  for  about  thirty  years  against 
the  Dorian  arma.  The  .£elians  were  then  expelled  from  it,  and  took 
refuge  among  their  emigrant  compatriots. 
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§  7.  TliG  politica]  divmona  of  Qreeoe  vets  T^ubted  dnkoat  «&■ 
tirely  by  the  natural  featQrea  of  the  oonotry.  The  northsni  heaa 
was  mimed  Thesaalyi  which  iocluded  sJao  the  vale  of  the  Sperchena 
and  the  mouutainouB  r^ion  to  the  E.  of  the  basiii.  Epinu  iras  th« 
Goii«flp(xidii%  disttiot  on  the  other  side  of  Kndiu,  extending  south- 
wards  to  the  AmbiBcian  Qulf.  The  southern  basin  included  Bceotia, 
the  greater  part  of  Phoats,  and  the  little  state  <^  Dorii,  which  lay  at 
the  head  of  the  vallej  of  the  CejdiiuuB.  Between  (Eta  and  Ihe 
Eubtean  Sea  lived  the  Locti  EjscneiQidii  and  Opuntii.  Looris  occu- 
pied the  tziaogolar  diitdot  between  Painassna  and  Conx  and  the 
Corinthian  Qulf.  Then  followed  ^lolia  and  Aomania,  divided  irom 
each  other  by  the  Achelooe.  Attica  was  the  triangular  peninsula  S. 
of  BtBotia,  and  Meg&ria  occufaed  the  iethmns.  Id  Feloponnesue  the 
oaitraL  meunt^n  district  naa  named  Arcadia ;  N.  of  this  was  Achaia 
and  the  adjacent  territories  of  Sicyonia,  Phhaaia,  and  Corinthia ;  8.  of 
it  Laconia  and  Meeseuia,  divided  &om  each  other  by  Taygetus ;  W. 
of  it  Elia ;  and  B.  <3{  it  Argolis,  occupying  the  eastern  peninsula. 

I.— Thebsalia. 

§  8.  D'he  boundaries  of  Thessalia,  in  its  widest  extent,  were — the 
Cajnbunii  Monies  and  Olympus  on  the  K.,  Pindus  on  the  W.,  the 
.^wan  oh  the  E.,  and  the  Malian  Gulf  and  (Eta  on  the  8.  Within 
these  limits  were  included  Thes»aly  Proper  (i.  e.  the  plain  enclosed 
between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Pindus,  Olympua,  and  Othrys)  aud 
the  outlying  diatriota  of  Uagnesia  in  the  E.,  Mails  in  the  8.E.,  and 
Dolopia  and  (Et«a  In  the  3.W.  The  most  striking  featoie  in  the 
general  aspect  of  Thessaly  ia  the  great  central  plain  which  spreads 
out  between  the  lofty  mountain  barriers  surrounding  it,  justifying  by 
its  appearance  the  opinion  of  the  anclenta  that  it  had  once  been  a  vast 
lake,  whose  waters  at  length  forced  for  themselves  an  outlet  by  the 
narrow  vale  of  Tempe.  This  plain  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
range  of  inferior  hwghta  running  paralld  to  the  left  hank  of  the 
Enipeus ;  these  were  named  the  "  Upper  "  and  "  Lower  "  jdaJns,  the 
first  being  the  one  nearest  Pindus,  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  this  phun 
produced  a  large  quantity  of  com  and  cattle,  which  supplied  wealth 
to  a  powerfiil  and  luxorions  aristocracy.  Ihe  horses  were  reputed 
the  finest  in  Greece,'  and  henoe  the  cavalry  of  Theesaly  was  very 
eSSdent. 

5  9.  The  mountains  of  Theesaly  rank  among  the  most  famous,  not 
only  of  Greece  hut  of  the  whole  andent  world.  OlTupn*  towers  to 
the  hdght  of  nearly  10,000  feet  in  the  K.E.  angle  of  the  province, 
and  presents  a  magnific^it  appearance  from  all  sides.     Ita  lover  sides 
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tie  wdl  wooded,  but  &e  siummt  is  a.  mass  of  bare  light«oloiired 
Took,  and  is  covered  with  anow  for  tlte  greater  part  of  the  year.  Below 
its  BOMmit  is  a  belt  of  broken  ridgee  and  predpicea.  Olympus  was 
Uie  reputed  abode  of  Zeus  and  the  other  gad«.'  A  road  crossed  its 
southern  slopes  between  Heracleuiu  and  Qonnue,  t^  means  of 
which  the  narrow  pass  of  Tempe  might  be  avoided.  Xerxes  fol- 
lowed this  mountain  road,  as  also  did  the  Bomans  under  App.  Claudius 
in  BA  191.  The  Caubnuii  Ktt,.  which  form  the  barrier  between 
Uaoedonia  and  Qreeoe,  were  surmoonted  by  a  route  following  the 
course  of  the  Titareidus  from  the  8.  This  route  Infnrcated  before 
crossing  the  mountain,  and  led  either  by  the  Toluatana  Pass  to 
Phylaoes  or  by  a  more  easterly  route  to  Petri  aud  the  sea-coast.  To 
the  S.  of  Olympus,  and  se^ereted  ^m  it  by  the  narrow  vale  of 
Tempst  rises  Dim,  with  a  corneal  peak  about  5000  feet  high.  The 
andente  supposed  thai  Ossa  and  Olympus  were  once  united,  hut  were 
severed  eiUier  by  an  earthquake  or  by  the  arm  of  Hercules.*  This 
mount^n  figures,  along  with  Olympus  and  Pelion,  in  the  desoriptioa 
of  the  war  of  &e  giants  against  the  gods.*  Pelion  is  a  long  ridge  ex- 
tending from  Ossa  southwards  to  the  prumontory  of  Sefaaa.  On  its 
eastern  side  it  rises  almost  precipitously  from  the  sea,  and  allows  no 
harbours  along  this  part  of  the  coast.'    It  is  etill  covered  with  exten- 


•  ThB  epithPl*  whict  Hsmer  uppltes  to  thli  monnlaui  rater  K  Its  »*vM  [nini!, 
■nd  more  commonly  noMpAi)^  lt«  aiae  {ir^Jyas),  IKi  many  rid^ts  (fro\v3f^wfi),  ItA  de^ 
prauiau  {woiilwrnin).  Its  moiny  Up  (i-yiuvi^  bdiI  n^iix),  and  its  hrOlianirg, 
*8  tbe  nboda  of  Ihe  godi  (uvAiJik).  Ths  pestagei  in  nhlch  the  nime  oamn  m 
too  nmnerons  for  qnoUtion.  Tho  wooded  eidcs  it  Ibc  mounUln  are  referred  to 
by  Tlr^l,  In  tlie  epithet  fronionim  (see  belov,  noU  %  and  ■ay  Euripides  in  th? 
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aiva  ibresU.*  OthrTi,  in  the  S.,  is  again  a  lofty  and  well-wooded 
range,  but  not  invested  with  BO  many  intenresting  aasociatiODH  aa  ihe 
mountains  already  described.'  Two  routes  led  across  it  to  Lamia; 
the  more  westerly  of  them  from  Thaiunaci  and  PharsiUna,  tlie  other 
from  Tbebie  on  the  Fagaaxan  Gulf.  Pindni,  in  the  W,,  is  aa  exten- 
sive range,'  forming  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Fenena 
and  the  Achelous.  The  sotithem  part  of  the  nCnge  was  named 
(toroollnni.  It  was  crossed  at  two  points — by  a  northern  road  whidi 
f(dlowed  up  the  valley  of  the  Feneus,  and  descended  on  the  W.  aide 
by  that  of  the  Arachthua  to  Dodona  and  PasBaron ;  and  by  a  sou&em 
road  which  led  from  Gomphi  in  Thessaly  to  Argithea,  and  thence  to 
Ambrada ;  this  pass,  now  called  Fortes,  is  of  a  very  difficult  oh*- 
racier ;  PhUip  aufieted  severely  there  in  b.o.  189,  and  it  was  probably 
the  route  foUowed  by  Q.  Maiciua  Phihppus  in  B.C.  169.  The  mcst 
eoutherly  range  of  Thessaly,  named  (Eta,*  divides  it  from  Lociia, 


•  Hdwe  Homer  givM  it  the  spitbet  .inwi^vAAoj.  (tea  ahoTe,  doM  *). 
Pelion  BmnoniiB  moni  eat  obTnsns  in  Am(ro»! 
Summit  TJnnt  ploil :  tntcn  fjuensni  habet^— Ot.  Fatt.  v.  SBl. 
FflUon  wu  the  orlfftaat  rc^d«nce  ot  tb*  Ccut^uv,  e^nd  more  eepMlfllly  i 
Chlion,  tbe  iDBCrucCat  oT  Aohillee ;  they  wen  expelled  tbeno*  br  tbe  Lspitha  : 

Tobt  f  it  BiiAuiv  !i<rt  Koi  AiWuiirin  wi/uurrtt.-It.  IL  IIS. 
Tulis  et  Ipso  Jubam  cerTice  effniKt  equina 
ConlDgle  adTBiiRi  pemix  Baturnus,  eC  altum 


'  The  BUiuiaiu  in  the  foHowlng  paaugee  refer  to  lU  mmdt, -wtieDC*  "tketuro 
nop  of  llnu  "  iseaed  et  tbs  KDad  of  ApoUo's  l^s ;  ud  to  it*  «h>uif  Kmimit: 
*&^  6i  Aisvri'cr'  ^OSpv 

i  6a4^ivii  L^o.— Luaip.  Jkat,  MS. 
At  mfldioB  i^PB  cmll,  rapidiqae  T.«>iliB 
Baimtiile  caput  nflRonuu  eabmoTet  Otlirye.— Luo.  tL  til. 

SmiendTiot  Centauri,  Homolen  Otbrjnnqne  niralttn 
lJnquent«fl  cuibu  rapiilo.  ^n,  TJi.  074. 

*  The  pneUoal  aUiulani  to  Findna  m  of  &  general  ohanoter,  u  one  if  (b 

OBt  ImpoTtant  moontaiDd  of  Greece  : — 

Nam  neqae  Parnaasi  vobis  jnga,  nam  neque  Pindl 

riU  morsm  tfceie,  neque  Aonle  AgBnippe.~ViEa.  Sd.  x.  11. 

Cancajus  ardet, 
Oasaqne  cam  Pindo,  mt|]orque  unbobiu  OlTmpoi.— Or.  JM.  U.  234. 

■  (Eta  ie  iModstcd  itltb  the  death  of  Henalea,  which  took  pla«  on  Ita  caii 

it,  the  hei-o  being  there  huf nt  on  a  faaerai  pile '. 
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Doris,  and  ^tolia.  The  only  practicable  route  bj  whiot  this  range 
could  be  surmounUsd  led  throu^  the  famooE  psBs  of  Thannopf  Isi  aud 
aAer  following  the  eearCOuA  for  a  certain  dietanoe,  croesed  CnemiB 
into  BceotifL  Tbermopjlm  was  thus,  in  ihe  3.  of  Thesaaly,  very 
much  what  the  vale  of  Tempo  was  in  the  N.— an  almost  impregnable 
pOBt  against  an  invading  armv. 


Mup  ur  J^bcntiopyliv  and  Qie  aiuroundUkg  CuuDtry. 

Tho  "  Oates  "  or  pnw  of  Thermo^yla!  were  formed  by  a  spur  of  CEta, 
which  protrudsd  to  the  immediBte  vicinity  of  the  coact  (oe).the  interval 
betwMn  the  two  being  for  the  moat  part  occupied  bj  ■  roonm.  Qroat 
changes  have  taken  place  in  this  locality :  the  Beanxwat  is  dov  remoTed 
to  a  coneiderabie  distance  (a  a'  by  the  alluvial  depoBita  (A  A)  brought 
down  by  the  SpercheuB,  and  a  broad  awampy  plain  apreads  away  from 
the  foot  of  (Eta,  removing  all  appesraiice  of  a  pau.  The  Spercheue. 
which  formeriy  fall  into  the  Maliac  Bay  near  AnticyiB,  now  deviatea 
'<!  the  S.  iftbj  by  Thennopylte;  while  we  Aaopiu,  which  crooaed  Q  ~ 
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in  the  oppoaiia  diieotioD  (d  d).  The  apriuga,  irhenoa  the  first  pHrt  of 
the  name  "  Hot  Oat™  "  '  U  derived,  remain :  some  are  at  the  W.  entimnoe 
(if)  of  the  pass,  otheia  at  its  £.  sntntnce  (h)  :  tbe  latter  aiatk  .tbe  true 
aita  of  Thermopjiai.  At  eaoli  of  these  points  (Eta  throwi  out  a  pro- 
jection, and  between  the  two  w«a  a  aiDall  pl^n,  about  half  a  mile  broad 
and  more  than  a  mils  long,  acroaa  which  the  FbociaiiB  biult  a  wall  {{) 
for  the  defence  of  the  pus.  Ae  Terapa  could  be  avoided  by  a  oir- 
ouitoua  route  over  the  lower  limbs  of  Olympus,  so  could  TUennopjla 
_by  a  mountain -track  called  Anopaa  (//),  which  aannounted  CallidrB- 
mus  at  the  back  of  the  prisa,  Thermopyln  was  the  scene  of  many 
■trugglea  famous  ill  the  history  of  Oreece.  Id  n.C  4B0  Leonidas  heltl 
it  with  a  small  baud  of  Spartans  against  the  hosts  of  Xenee  until  his 
position  was  turned  by  the  path  Anopma;  in  ?T9  the  Q reeks  held  it 
against  Brennus  with  n  similar  result;  iu  '207  the  .^toliaus  attempted 
to  make  a  stand  ngaiost  Philip  of  Macedonia  here;  and  in  181  Antio- 
ohus  not  only  fortified  the  pass  but  also  the  mountain-path  against  the 
Bomana,  who  nerartheleaa  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through 
both. 

S  10.  The  rivers  of  Thessaly  Proper  are  witbont  exception  tri- 
butaries of  the  PeneuB.  This  Gircnmstance  reaults  bom  the  peculiar 
oonfonnatioii  of  the  country,  the  western  disbiot  being  a  single  basin, 
whence  but  one  outlet  ia  afforded  to  the  sea.  The  various  streams 
oonverge  with  aii^ular  uniformitj',  like  the  folds  of  a  fan,  to  a  central 
pointy  and  thence  proceed,  in  a  single  slaggish  stream,  acroeg  the 
plain  to  the  vale  of  Tempe.  The  most  important  of  these  riven  is 
the  Penins,  Salambria,  which  risea  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  proriiice, 
in  the  central  height  of  Lacmon,  and  descends  with  a  S.E.  courae  to 
JBginiiun,  where  it  enters  on  the  plain ;  near  Trioca  it  turns  to  the 
E.,  and  descends  to  a  point  where  it  receives  ite  most  important  tri- 
bntariea ;  then  paasiiig  through  the  hills  which  divide  the  ufiper  and 
lower  plains  of  ThessOly,  it  slowly  traverses  the  loww  plain  to  Larissa, 
where  it  toma  to  the  N.  and  flows  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  to  the 
neaJ     In  tbe  upper  plain  it  receives  on  its  right  hank,  the  Ejdptng, 


>  The  following  lines  amOiln  references  to  tlie  tapognvhT  at  Theimopylte.  « 
»  to  Its  being  the  place  of  Dongrssg  of  the  Amphiotyaiiio  ooubqU  : — 
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Ptmditi,  ■with  its  tributaries,  the  Apid&niu '  and  Cnariiu.  from  tLc 
S.,  and  the  Pamlnu  and  FhiBidx  from  the  W.  Near  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  Pass  of  Tempe  it  receives  an  imporlant  tributary  from 
the  Gambunian  rai^e,  named  Titareuai.  ElaatonitHco.*  The  Yale  ol 
TMiipe,  through  which  the  lower  course  of  the  Penens  flows,  is  a  nar- 
row ravine  between  the  lower  ridges  of  Olympus'  and  Ossa,  about 
41  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  not  more  than  100  yards  broad. 
The  scenery  ifl  grand,  but  has  not  the  sylvan  softness  which  the  Latin 
poet«  ascribed  to  it.'  Ab  a  mihtary  post  the  Yale  of  Tempe  was  im- 
portant, commanding  as  it  did  the  only  easy  approach  from  Qie  sea- 
coast  to  &.0  interior.    A  route  already  described  (p.  356)  avoided  the 


Ud  Bfl  the  ItiTgeT  of  the  t 
cmling  to  HcTDdDtiiB,  wa 
i  {irrequietut)  throqgboiit  tbo 


Irrtyuutut  Enipeut 
Apldtmusqoe  KDei.  Or.  Xtt.  i.  ili. 

ApldanoA :  ntmquampa  eelar,  nial  niffuf,  Erdpeiu. — Luc.  vi.  3 
'  Tbe  mtsn  ot  ths  Titumiiu  vera  said  to  float  "like  oil"  on  tbo 

'Oc  ^'  It  Uifi^ibv  npalti  inMi^piiov  u2up- 

'OjMOtf  yifi  feuwr  iTvybv  tSflT^  imr  aitopfnv{'—It'  II.  liU 


<  fienoe  Eniipidei  tti 


EvfloAri  T   rvmfjiTflt^, — IVood.  2IS. 
'  Conrefltlm  Pfineofl  adest,  virldantia  Tflmpe, 
Tempe,  qos  b11t»  iiineiiat  aupeiincumbenlM. — Cinrtt.  UIt.  ISS. 
Spelnncie,  vivlqna  laeua  ;  at  frigida  Tempe, 
Mugltiieqije  bourn,  molleique  Eiub  arbore  eomnl. — Ynto.ffeortf-  li-  ^Gfi 


DeJcetnqnF  grayl  lenue«  agitanlia 
Nubili  eonduelt,  sumraasque  aspe 
Implult,  et  Bonitu  pLui  i^Udiu  vicl: 


u.— Or.  xn.  L  saa. 
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pass.  An  important  lake,  Bmbii*,'  Karia,  occnpiea  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  raoge  of  Pelioa  and  the  plain  of  Thessaly.  It  is  fed  bj 
Beveral  small  atreoms,  and  occasiooall;  by  the  orerEow  of  the  Penem. 
A  amalL  streaiu,  named  Amjthxfiaa,  flowing  into  the  Fagassean  Gulf, 
is  famed  in  mythology  aa  the  river  on  whose  banks  Apollo  fed  the 
fiocfcs  of  Admstoa.'  In  the  8.  the  Sptmltini,  EUadha,  dnuns  the 
Tollef  formed  by  the  divergent  ranges  of  Othrye  and  CEla.  It  rises 
in  Tympbrestua,  and  falls  into  the  Maliac  Gulf  near  Anticyra,  tra- 
versing in  its  lower  course  a  broad  and  very  fertilB  [Jain.'  I'he 
changes  that  have  taken  place  about  its  moath  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to. 

§  11.  The  original  inhabifanta  of  Theasalj  were  .JJolian  Pelasgi,, 
aftet  whom  the  country  was  named  £alia.  These  were  either  ex- 
pelled or  conquered  by  the  Thegsalians,  an  immigrant  race  from 
Thespnttja  in  Epims,  who  also  drove  ont  the  Bteatisns  from  their 
quarters  in  (Jie  neighbonrhood  of  Ame,  The  population  was  divided 
into  three  classes : — (i.)  The  Thessaliaus  Proper,  the  rich  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  plaJD ;  (it.)  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
whose  pomtion  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Laoonian  peritsci ;  and  (iii.) 
the  FeneatES  or  serb,  who  were  probably  deaoendants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  reduced  to  sUvery  on  some'  account :  tbeti  position  le- 
■embled  that  of  the  Laconian  helots.  Of  the  second  class  ws  may 
notaoe — the  Ferrhiebi,  between  Olympua  and  the  Peneua ;  the  Ma^- 
o€tes  in  Magnesia ;  the  Achseana  in  Fhthiotia ;  the  DolQpes  in  Dolopia ; 
and  the  Maliana  in  MaUa.  Theasaly  Proper  was  subdivided  into  four 
districts : — HestdnetU,  including  Ferrhmbla,  in  the  N.,  from  Pindus  in 
the  W.  to  Olympus  in  the  E.,  and  bounded  on  the  8.  generally^liy 
the  Feneus ;  PelasgiSti*,  8.  of  the  P»ieus,  and  along  the  W.  aide  of 


Atbena  Iwthfd 


Spercheuqne.  tt  TlrgliubDa  bacolut*  L&csnli 
MilUoai  Sp«Tchi>03  Aquas,  Lire.  ^ 
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Pelion  and  Ossa;  ThMuliStii,  the  central  pbin  of  llieeaaly  and 
the  upper  courae  of  the  Peneua;  and  PUhiitu,  in  Uie  S.,  fiom  the 
Maliac  Giilf  on  tie  E,  to  Dolopia  oa  &e  W.  In  addition  to  these  we 
have  to  notice  the  four  outlying  dittricto  named  IbgneiiA,  a  long, 
narrow  atrip  between  Lake  Babeia  and  the  Bea,  inclniUng  the  raogea 
of  Ossa  and  Pelion;  DolopU.  a  mouaininons  district  in  the  S.W, 
orampyirg  both  gidee  of  T^Tophreatus ;  <Etna,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  SpercheuB,  between  Othrya  aad  <BU ;  and  Hall*,  on  the  Boutheni 
side  of  the  Speichens,  between  it  and  (Eta. 
§12.  The  towns  of  Theesaly  could  boast  in  many  caseaof  avoy 

high    antiquity.      The 

lame    of    Larissa    be- 
speaks a  Felasgie  origin ; 
1      IdlcoB,  on  Uie  Pagawean 
I      Qtilf,  was    at   a    very 
eariy  period   a   seat   of 
conunercia]    enterprise; 
while  Itidme  and  Tricca 
«iin  01  lowHiu.  jii     Ijig    T^_^    Crannon 

(probably  the  aame  as 
Ephyre),  Phene,  and  Gyrtfln,  and  many  other  towns,  were  of  im- 
portance in  the  Homeric  age.  In  the  later  periods  of  Greek 
history  (he  towns  owed  their  celebrity  to  two  very  distinct  eanae* : 
— (i.)  as  residences  of  the  powerful  fiimilies, — Larises,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Aleuadce,  Crannon  of  the  Scopadte,  Fharsalus  ot  the 
Creondce,  and  Pherte  of  Jason  and  his  auccessois ;  (ii.)  as  military 
posts  commanding  the  approaches  to  Southern  (jlreeoe,  such  as  Gomphi 
on  the  aide  of  Epinis,  Oonnus  near  Tempo,  and  Demetriaa  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pagaaaean  Gulf :  Pharsalus  was  also  well  situated  in 
regard  to  the  passes  across  Othrys.  Many  of  the  mountain  forts  are 
noticed  in  the  history  of  the  Koman  wars  with  the  Macedonian  kings 
Phihp  and  Paneua,  and  with  Antiochus.  Though  Thessaly  was  in 
pOBsesaion  of  a  considerable  stretch  of  coast,  it  was  not  well  provided 
wiih  harbouiB.  The  only  sheltered  spots  were  situated  in  the  Paga- 
Maan  I3ulf,  such  as  Demetriua,  lolcus,  and  Aphette ;  and  their  remote 
position  rendered  them  ill  adapted  for  commercial  q)a^ona.  The 
Thesaalian  towns  were  not,  in  as  far  as  we  know,  onhellisbed  by  the 
arts  of  the  sculptor  or  the  architect,  and  consequently  the  lemaina 
now  existii^  possess  but  little  else  than  topographical  interest. 

In  HM^oofCi^— Trieoa,'  Trikhala,  stood  near  the  left  bank  of  th« 
Peneus,  at  the  spot  where  the  N,  route  from  Epirus  entered  the  pliiii 
of  ThBBBaly.     It  was  the  fltst  town  at  wMch  Philip  V.  uriTsd  after 
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his  defml  cm  the  Aoua.  It  poasesMd  a  fouaiu  temple  of  iuwlapiiu. 
FeliAiiBQiii,'  Old  Oariliiki,  wai  ui  important  plane  to  the  E.  of 
Tricca.  Alexander  tbe  Great  poBead  thniiigh  it  in  bU  march  (rata 
Illjria  to  BiBotia;  it  is  aleo  Doticed  in  tiie  war  between  AntlocbuJi  and 
tbe  Romanii,  OompU,  Epitliopi.  in  tbe  S.E.,  waa  a  moat  important 
position,  as  having  oommand  of  the  paaaea  into  Atharoania  and  Dolopia. 
It  was  taken  hy  Amynander,  in  B-G.  193,  in  the  Ronum  war  agaij^st 
Philip,  and  ngsin  by  UKaar.  in  B.C,  48,  in  hie  car  with  Pompej.'  Gauni 
or  OMnl,  LyiiotUimo,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus  at  the  W. 
entrance  of  Uie  Vale  of  Tempe— "  in  ipBiB  faucibus  aaltus  qiue  Tempe 
appeLktur"  (Liv.  xxxti.  10).  PhUip  passed  this  wa;  after  the  battle 
of  Cynoecephaln  io  B.C.  197,  sa  also  did  tbe  Roman  anny  under  Clau- 
lUuB  in  191.     It  was  strongly  fortified  by  Perseus  in  171. 

In    Peiosgiotif.  — Gyrton,    Tatari,   was    aituated   on   a   fertile    plain 
between  the  Titaresius  and  the  Peneus.     It  was  reputed  the  original 
abode  of  the  Phlegyie,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importaaee  to  a 
late  period,  though  seldom  noticed  in  hiatory.     LorilW  was  situBt«d  in 
a    fertile     plain     upon 
geutl;  rising  ground  on 
the   right    bank    of  the 
Peneus.    It  ia  probably 
identical  with   the  Ho- 
meric Arglssa.*      Demo- 
crac;  prevailed  at  Lar- 
isaa,  and  hence  the  place 
aided  with  Athena  in  the 
Peloponneeian   war.     It 

was    the    head^quarters  Culu  of  LiuIbsii. 

of     Philip     the    son    of 

Demetrius  before  the  battle  of  CynoscephalcBi  in  B.C.  197,  after  which 
it  felt  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Romana.  It  is  still  a  eery  important  place 
and  retains  its  ancient  name.  CrannoD,  cr  Cnuum,  was  situated  S.W. 
of  LariSBEi,  aod  is  euppoaed  to  he  identical  with  the  Homeric  Ephyra.' 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  family  of  tbe  Scopadse,  whose  flocks 
grazed  in  the  feriiile  plain  surrounding  the  town.  In  B.C.  431  Cnuinon 
aided  tbe  Athenians  and  in  391  the  Bceotians.  In  191  it  was  taken  by 
Autioohus.'  Some  niina  at  a  place  called  Paiea  Lariita  mark  its  site. 
Phsres,  famed  in  mythology  as  the  reaidence  of  Admetus  and  in  history 
as  that  of  Jason,  was  situated  S.W.  of  lake  Btsbeis  and  noc  far  from 
the  Fagas^ean  Qulf,  .on  which  Pagaste  aerfed  as  its  port.     During  the 

Kriod  of  the  Hupremac;  of  Jason  and  his  &mily  (B.C.  374-3R2)  it  may 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  Thessaly.    It  waa  taken  by  Antiochus 
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in  B.a.  191.  la  ths  centre  of  die  town  was  the  celabrated  fcmutam  of 
Hyperia.'  Heaseia  wai  alaa  in  or  near  the  town.  The  reniamB  of 
Pherae  are  at  Fefealtno.  SwtnfW,  8a}ili,  la;  W.  of  Pherte,  near  the 
frontier!  of  Fhthiotis;  it  was  a  ver;  anoient  town,  luid  reputed  to  have 
been  the  origUwl  Best  of  the  oi»:le  of  Dodona.  In  B.C.  367  it  waa 
taken  by  Alexander  of  Phene,  and  in  Ifll  by  Antiochua.  In  iti 
territory  were  the  bills  named  CynoeoephilB^  memorable  for  the 
battlee  fought  there  between  the  Thebace  and  AJeiander  of  Pherm, 
in  3M,  and  between,  the  Komaos  under  FUminiua,  and  Philip  of 
HacedoD  in  197. 

Jn  UTtamliofit.—llUtnpciiM  waa  Aitiiiit«d  on  the  road  bum  Gomphi 

to  Thaumad.  It  derived  ita  name  f^m  ita  having  been  founded  by  Bsreral 

towns,  whose  population  coalesced  there.    CEesar  marohed  through  it  on 

hie  way  to  Pharaalua,  and  it  ww  taken  by  Flajuinius  in  B.C.  19B.     Tracas 

of  this  town  «xiat  at  FaleokaMro.     Fhinilna,  Fertala,  la;  about  two 

tnilee  and  a   half  &om 

the    left    bonk    of  the 

EnipeuB,  adoiirably  utu- 

ated  for  the  command  of 

the  pus  that  conducta 

to  aonUiern  Oreece.    It 

waa  built  on  a  bill  some 

600  feet  shove  the  plain, 

vom  m  maraaius.  wbiob     deeoended      pre- 

cipitoualy  on  three  of  ita 

sidee,  and  contained  on  ita  aummit  &  level  snace  for  the  acropolia.     It 

waa  beaiegsd  without  success  b;  Hyronidea  in  B  c.  455,  and  was  taken 

b;  the  Romans  under  Acilius  Olabrio  in  191.    It  is  chieS;  famous  for 

the  battle  fought  between  Cseaar  and  Pompey,  in  48,  on  tbe  plain  just 

N.  of  the  city. 

In  Fhlhi'di*. — TliBfcB,  antnamad  Phthiotidea,  waa  aitnated  in  the 
N.E.  comer  of  the  distinct,  near  the  Psgasican  Qali.  Previous  to  the 
foundation  of  Demetriss,  it  was  the  most  important  maritime  oit;  in 
Theaaaly.  It  was  one  of  the  atrongholda  of  Caaaander  In  hia  war 
with  BemettiuB  Poliorcetes  in  B.C.  302.  The  .£toliana  made  it  theii 
hesd-quorters  in  Northern  Greece,  until  it  was  token  from  tbam  bj 
Kiilip,  son  oE  Dematriua,  who  phanged  ita  name  to  Philippopolia. 
It  was  attacked  without  succesa  by  Flsminius  in  197.  Its  rums,  con- 
siating  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls  and  towera,  and  a  part  of  the  theatre, 
ataod  upon  a  height  near  Ak-Kajd.  £retris,  near  Pharaalus,  ia 
uolioeable  aa  the  apot  where  Q.   Flamiulua  halted  in  his  rcarch  fh>m 


*  fcLtiia  meddow : — 
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near  tha  entrance  of  the  Peguce&n  Quif,  ie  mentionsd  by  Bamer 
among  the  poueuioDS  of  Proteailaua.  Antiocbua  landed  hei-e  in  B.C. 
192,  and  the  town,  having  been  deserted  b^  ita  inhabitants,  was  de- 
stroyed in  171.  larlwa  Cremaite  received  ita  Burnuno  f\-om  ita  pon- 
toon "  hanging  "  upon  the  side  of  Othrys  :  it  nao  occupied  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetea  in  bm  war  with  Canaander  in  B.C.  ^02,  and  wae  talen  by 
the  Bomaai  in  their  ware  with  Philip  in  200,  and  with  Pereeua  in  171. 
KalitMl  wsa  ■itoated  an  a  lofty  h£l  on  the  left  bank  of  tha  Enipena, 
a  da^B  march  &om  Fharaalue ;  it  was  vimtad  by  Bisaidaa  and  by  the 
»lliea  in  the  Lamiac  War ;  Philip  failed  to  take  it.  Lamia,  originally 
belonging  to  the  MalienBeB,  was  situated  on  a  height  about  6  miles 
from  the  lea  and  3^  from  tha  Spercheua.  It  ia  well  known  from  the 
war  named  after  it.  carried  on  in  B.C.  323  by  the  Atheniana  sod  their 
alliea  agunst  Autipater,  who  was  besieged  there.  In  192  Lamia  aub- 
mittad  to  Antiochug,  and  wbb  consequently  attacked  by  the  Romans 
and  taken  in  190 ;  ita  aite  ia  Gxed  at  Zitunt^ 

In  Matfoena, — Semstriai,  ttie  most  important  town  in  this  diatrict, 
was  founded  about  B.C.  290  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetea,  who  peopled  it 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  auirounding  towns.  It  stood  on  a  declivity 
overhanging  tha  Pagaatean  Gulf  on  ita  eastam  iddo.  It  waa  favourably 
utuated  for  the  command  of  the  interior  of  Thesaaly  as  well  aa  of  the 
surrounding  seas  ;  and  wu  hence  termed  one  of  the  three  "  fetters  " 
of  Qreece,  the  other  two  being  Chalcis  and  Corinth.  In  196  it  was 
taken  by  lie  Romans  imd  in  192bythe^tolianB  :  in  191  it  surrondered 
to  Philip,  and  it  waa  retained  by  himself  and  his  auoceaaor  nntil  169. 


bmed  in  the  heroic  agee  as  the  place  where  Jason  lived,  and  where  the 
Argonauts  uaembled.  Kalibcetl  waa  situated  on  ths  sea-coaat'  between 
the  roots  of  Oaaa  and  Pelion  ;  it  waa  plundeied  by  the  Romans  under 
Cn.  Octaviua  in  B.C.  16a. 

In  Mala. — The  chief  and  only  important  town  in  this  dietrint  waa 
traohls,  or  Tnwhin,  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  (Eta,  a  little 
W.  of  ThermopyltB,  It  derived  ita  name  from  the  "rugged  "  rooks 
anrronnding  the  phun.  It  commanded  the  approach  to  Thermopyiie, 
and  hence  waa  valuable  aa  a  military  position.  It  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  acena  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  to  which  Sophocles 
refers  in  hia  Trachinia.  Historically  it  is  famous  for  ita  oonnexiou 
with  Heraolea,  which  the  Lacedsmonians  erected  in  its  territory  in  B.C. 
436,  and  which  became,  after  the  Peloponneaian  War,  the  hesd-quarters 
of  the  ^artana  in  Northern  Greece,  until  ita  capture  by  the  Thebans 
in  395.  It  was  afterwards  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  .^toliana,  who 
held  out  against  tha  Romans  under  Acilius  Glabrio  for  nearly  a  month 
in  lai. 


<  The  porpls  shdl-flah  waa  FduuI  on  tbis  coan : — 

Jam  UU  1»rbarlii«  veatH,  UeUbgs^ne  fiilgcni 
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notioed  in  the  utooimts  of  the  RnnuiD  nam ;  IdiBDM,  an  Homaric  town,' 
■omewhat  E.  of  Qomphi ;  Fhaciom,  OD  the  laft  bank  of  tlie  Psoetie, 
visited  by  Brosidm  in  B.C.  424,  laid  waste  by  Pliilip  in  T9fl,  uid  occu- 
pied by  uie  Roman  prstor  BffbiuH  in  191  ;  Kyla,  a  strong  povt  OQ  the 
TitaresiuB  at  Dhamaii,  taken  by  Perseue  in  B.C.  ITI  ]  KoUao,  Cjretite, 
und  Eritium,  on  tributaries  of  the  Titoresius.  mentiuned  in  conneijoD 
with  the  Roman  wara  in  GresEo— Cyretia;  was  plundered  by  the  ^Eto- 
lians  in  B.C.  200,  taken  by  AuUochua,  but  recovered  by  Ba^biuB  and 
Philip  in  L9L,  and  occupied  by  Perseiu  in  171 ;  OlocMwm,  on  Homeric 
iowD.'  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  ploiu  near  Tempe.  ODd  dow  called 
Elamona;  AaSnu,  Trthlom,  and  DoUolie,  three  towns  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Titaresius,  which  fonned  a  tripolia  or  eonfederacy  ;  and 
tiie  Homerio  Ortha,  sometimes  identified  with  Phalanna.  In  F^ai- 
giotia — Atru,  od  the  left  back  of  the  Peneue,  about  ten  miles  above 
Ltuisaa ;  Hetropolii,  near  Atrax,  taken  by  Antiochus  in  191  ;  and 
LMeria,  on  the  W.  side  of  lake  IkebeiB,  situated  on  a  very  remarkaible 
hill  with  two  summits,' whioh  rises  like  an  island  out  of  the  plun.  In 
ITAeMoIioti's— Aitninm,  or  Pelreda,  an  Homeric  town,  situated  on  a 
bill,  witli  white,  calcareous  cliSs,'  near  tbe  junctiou  of  the  rivers  Api- 
danus  and  Enipeus  ;  Ph^ni,?  nituated  dd  a  hill  of  the  same  name  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Apidanus,  with  a  famed  temple  of  Apollo ;  and 
Ame,  afterwards  Qeiliim,  near  the  CuHrius,  the  chief  town  of  the 
.kalian  Bcsotians.  in  PAtJuofra— Phyl&M,  between  Phanalus  and 
Thebes,  an  old  Homeric  town  belonging  to  Protesilaus,  and  poaseaaing 
a  temple  in  his  honour  ;  Iton,  or  ItSnof,'  on  the  Cuariua,  with  e.  cele- 
brated temple  of  Athena  ;*  Antron,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Haliao  Oulf, 
eiidting  in  Homer's  time,'  and  noticed  in  the  Roman  waia  as  having 
been  pnTchased  by  Philip,  but  taken  from  him  by  the  Romana  ( 
PnMrna,  near  the  noiu-ces  of  tbe  Apidanua,  a  place  captured  by  Antio- 
chus, but  recovered  by  Aciliue  in  B.C.  131 ;  Karthuiiuil,  on  a  hill  of 
the  same  name  in  the  valley  of  the  Enipeus,  near  which  AgesilauB  con- 
quered the  Thessalian  cavalry  in  B.C.  ^Di  ;  Thamnioi,  DtunaoJco,  3.  of 
Pi-oema,  strikingly  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  whence  the  trayeUer, 

■  Homer  (Tl.  li.  ?Sg]  dutacWrizca  it  u  "  rocky,"  'ISi^ij.  ■AiujuutikiroM.. 

i  Eomer  gim  It  tbe  epithpt  "vhlte,^^  from  tbe  ar^Unceoua  soil  about  iti— 

'Opfcp.,  'HA(u,.Tjk  Tt,  F^ii*  t'  'OXootrffoto  Afu^. — K.  U.  T39, 
'  Theae  are  tbe  "  twin  hilla  in  the  Dottan  plain,"  of  which  Hedod  (^  Strat. 

'  ApUor  srmentii  KidM,  jiMarDUfw  Fbylliu.— Btat.  ITUb.  Iv.  *S. 

■  The  Homeric  epithet  "  mother  ut  flooka,"  tu  applied  IB  it  probiblT  mm  iu 
pOBiewiiig  a  portion  of  the  oplanda  of  Olbiys ; — 

A^nrfK  ri/itvot,    Iruvd  n,  MITapK  fi^Auf. — It.  iL  t9h. 
B  HrfAto^  na^v^TJviy  iO^iifinv  «i(n^^uiru 
'Epyov  ^AAqrofiii  'IthvlSos.  AFOLL.  Argon,  ix.  S3t. 

*n*Aj>'  "Immaw  ^.y  'A^nraiM  •«'  itSAn 
'Onupttoi  >M*^iii>TK.  CxLLiH.  Bynn.  in  Oer.  It. 

<  The  epithet  "nHhy"  la  highly  approprlUe  ;  aome  of  the  beat  mUMauea  ts 
Koi  niftv  ijitititT^r,  'Ai-rpBPl  t<  awij^im.— Hon.  B^mn.  in  Cir.  *S1. 
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emergiDff  fmm  the  defiles  of  Othiya,  gejns  his  first  view  of  the  Thes- 
■aJian  plain;  it  -r-n-i.  ji_-ni-i-.T.__T««         * 


illy  besieged  bj  Philip  in  B.C.  19! 
oitiiiB  in  191 ;  Xynis,  near  the  di 


takLen  by  the  Bomaiu  undar  AoihiiB  in  191 ;  Xynis,  near  th 

of  the  Aoianea,  and  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  of  a  aimilar  m. , 

called  Taukli :  it  was  pltindersd  b;  the  ^tolians  in  B.C.  198  ;  Fhaliira, 
the  port  of  li&mia,  on  the  Molian  Gulf ;  and  Zohlnnj,'  between  Lamia 
and  Larioa,  in  a  fertile  district,  at  one  time  held  by  the  jEtolians, 
and  taken  from  them  by  Philip,  after  a  long  siege.  In  Maqneiia — 
BcbIn,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  named  after  it ;  Fag^an,  at  the  head 
of  the  Paga«»aa  Bay,  oelebrated  in  mythology  as  the  port  where 
I  ason  huilt  tlia  ship  Algr^ ;  Aphitn,  a  port  at  the  neck  of  the  same 
gulf,  whonoe  the  Ai^nauta  are  said  to  have  sailed,  and  where  tba 
Persian  fleet  asuembled  before  the  battle  of  Artemisium ;  HomSle,  on  a 
hUl  of  the  snme  name*  cooneoted  with  Ossa,  near  t^e  outlet  of  the 
Peneus ;  BniTmillK,  on  the  Bsa-coasly  more  to  the  S. ;  ThaimiBvla, 
still  Luther  down  the  coast,  an  Homenc  town,  to  be  distiitguished  &om 
Thaumatu  m  Phthioljs  ;  Carthanwa,  at  the  E.  foot  of  Pelion,  notioeable 
as  the  place  whence  the  cheanut-tree  derived  its  name  ;  and  OliHm,' 
opposite  Artemisiuni  iu  Eub^ea,  on  the  neck  of  land  which  runs  into  the 
Fagaiuean  Gulf.  In  Doiopia — CttmEne,  probably  near  the  souroes  of 
the  Cuariuq.  In  CElxa — HjrpKta,  at  the  foot  of  (Eta,  S.  of  the  Sper- 
cheus,  a  town  whoae  inhabitants  were  &jned  for  their  Fikill  in  Borocry  ; 
it  belonged  to  the  jSltolian  League  in  the  time  of  the  Romui  wars  in 
Greece.     In  Mdlu  —KaUefn.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheus. 

Sielory. — The  history  of  Theasalj  is  comparatively  devoid  of  intereat. 
The  various  tribes  and  districts  were  very  rarely  united  in  any  course 
of  action :  rather  was  it  the  rule  that  fauds  raged  between  the  leading 
eitieB  of  Lariaaa,  Pharsalue,  and  Pheiie,  and  that  the  poweF  of  this 
wealthy  province  was  frittered  away  in  petty  squabbles.  In  the  Persian 
War  the  ThefiBalians  designed  resistance  to  the  invader,  but  on  the  re- 
fusal of  the  allied  Qraats  to  make  a  stand  at  Temps,  they  mediitd  and 
aided  Xenea.  After  the  battle  of  (Enophyta  the  Atheniana  invaded 
Thessaly  under  Uyronides,  in  B.C.  454,  without  any  effect.  In  the 
Peloponneaian  War  the  Thessaliaus  took  little  part,  but  their  sym- 
pathies were  with  Athens ;  and  although  Bramdas  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  country  with  the  ud  of  die  nobles,  the  people  would  not  suffer 


•  Nnmqiw  fBnmt  olim  Pagute  nawiUboe  Argo 

^re»aia  longe  Fhaiidat  isie  vtam. — Piofibt.  i.  10,  IT. 
Junqne  fretum  Mlnyie  PagHuea  puppe  Kcabant.— Ov.  Jfef.  vli,  I. 
Vt  Fsguffis  TstLs  peteret  nam  PhasldM  undai. — Luc.  ti.  119. 
*  The  hill  wu  regarded  u  a  turoarlM  haunt  of  Pan,  and  of  the  CenUnn  an 

Deioendant  Centauri,  Hoinalem  Othrymque  nivalQDi 

Unqnenles  cniini  tapido.  Vino.  An.  vU.  »?S. 

Kni  UtkifiMar  Ixor.  xal  'OUfwa  nHxiIsr.— /I.  U.  III. 
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'  niaforcements  to  be  e«Dt  to  him.  In  395  the  TheBHalinjia  joined  tb« 
BrBotiaD  league  against  Sparta.  ThaBsalj  was  afterwardB  tha  scene  of 
internal  disoord  through  the  riaa  of  Pher»  under  Lycophi-on,  wlio 
d^aated  the  LariHafeona  uid  their  olliea  in  404,  and  introdaced  the 
LacedtemonianB  into  the  country.  Ja^on^  the  auccesaor  of  Ljcophroit, 
auooeedad  in  obtaining  the  Bupremaoy  over  Thessaly,  with  the  title 
of  TaguB,  in  374,  and  eiercised  an  importiint  influenoe  in  the  aflaira  of 
Qreece,  particularly  after  the  battle  of  Leuotra.  The  tyranny  praotiaed 
by  ths  Buccessore  of  Jaaon,  Polyphron,  Polydorus,  and  Alexander,  led 
to  the  interference  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and,  after  hia  withdrawal, 
of  the  Thebans,  who  invaded  Theaaaly  under  Pelcipidaa  in  the  yeara 

369  and  368,  and  agwn  in  364  ;  whereby  the  power  of  Pherse  was 
checked,  but  not  oruahad.  It  remained  for  tha  MttOBdoniana  under 
Philip  to  effect  thia  in  352,  when  the  last  of  the  tyrants,  Lycophron, 
waa  defeated  and  eipelled.  Thessaly  henceforth  formed  a  part  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  to  which  it  remained  attached,  in  apite  of  an 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  after  Alexander's  death,  until  the 
Romona  established  their  eupremaoy  (b.c.  197). 

Iilandt. — OfT  the  coast  of  Tbeesaly  lie  the  following  ielanda : — 
SeULthni,  Skialho,  oppoeite  the  prnmontory  of  Sepiaa.  originally  occu- 
pied by  Pelaagiana,  afterwarda  by  Cbaleldians  of  Euboia,  with  a  town 
of  the  Bome  name,  which  waa  destroyed  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia 
in  B.C.  200:  the  ieluid  produced  a  good  wine,  Halonnetoi,  £%opeIo, 
more  to  the  E.,  noar  one  of  the  most  flourishing  isles  of  the  .^Igsean,  in 
oonaequence  of  its  eicellent  wine:  it  was  the  cause  of  a  dispute  .be- 
tween Philip  »nd  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  343.  PeparSthTu,"  KUidhromta, 
atill  more  to  the  E.,  said  to  bave  been  colonized  hj  Cretans,  famed  for 
ita  wine  and  oil,'  and  possessing  three  towns,  the  cluef  one  of  which  was 
destroyed  by  Philip  in  B.C.  SOO.  Boandlla,  Bkandde,  a  small  isluid  be- 
tween Peparethus  and  Soynia.  And,  lastly,  Soyroi',  Skyro,  ao  called 
from  it«  fuggedueae,  £.  of  Eubcea,  a  double  iaie  united  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  ^e  town  stood  on  the  sides  of  a  high  rooty  geak*  on  the  E. 
oosat,  and  contained  a  temple  of  Athena,  who  was  the  patron  deity  of 
the  island.  Scyros  ia  frequently  noticed  in  mythical  legends  :  Theti* 
concealed  Achilles,  and  Pyrrbus  was  nurtured  there  ;  Theseus  retired 
thither  from  Athens,  and  was  treacherously  shun  there;'  liia  bones 
ware  conveyed  to  Athens  in  B.C.  469.  Thejaland  thenceforth  belonged 
to  Athens.  Ita  soil  was  unproductive,  but  it  poaaessed  a  famous  bi^ed 
of  goats,  and  quarries  of  variegated  marble. 

II.  Epibub. 

f  13.  E{dm«  was  the  nara«  given  to  aa  extensiTs  district  in  the 

N.W.  of  Greet*,  lying  between  the  Ionian  Sea  in  the  W.  and  Rndtu 


KitlflBque  fcrai  PepjiclhoJI  olivaB..— Ov.  Mil.  tU,  47( 
tKvfxii  iiJtii  unnu,  'Bkt^iic  mi.Utim'.         n.  bL.  Ma. 
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in  the  E.,  and  extending  from  the  Aorocerauman  Pntmoutory  in  the 
N.  to  the  Ambradan  Onlf  in  the  S.     It  is  for  the  moat  part  a  wild 
and  mountainooa  countiy :   (ha  valleja  are  numerous,  but  not  ei- 
teiisve,  and  have  at  no  period  supplied  sufficient  com  for  the  support 
of       the  .    inhabitants. 
There    is  but  a  single 
extensive  plain,  in  which 
Dodona   was    situated. 
Epirus      has      always  j 
been  a  pastoral  country. 
Among  its  most  valued  ' 
productioiis  were  oxen ' 
(which  SQpplied  the  na- 
tional emblem),  horses,'  '-""'  *'  t-inruB. 
anddi^.'' 

Name. — The  name  is  derived  &0111  IjirtipDi,  "mainlund,"  uid  was 
originallj  applied  to  the  whole  W.  coast  of  Greece  as  far  S.  as  the  Co- 
riuthmn  Qalf,  in  oontradistinction  to  the  laluidB  that  skirt  the  coast.* 
Thin  use  prevailed  aa  lole  as  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiau  War. 

S  14.  The  moontains  that  traverse  Epiras  snanata  Irom  the 
central  range  of  Findni.  The  only  one  that  received  a  spedfio 
designation  was  the  Cammil  MontN  in  the  extreme  N.W.,  which 
attains  a  great  height  as  it  approaohea  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  tenninatea 
in  the  promontory  of  AorooBraania,  Linguetia,  the  dread  of  ancient 
mariners.*  This  range  marks  the  hmit  between  the  valleys  which 
fidl  towards  the  N.W.  and  those  which  fall  towards  the  S.W.,  the 
Utter  being  to  the  S,  of  the  Ceraunian  range.     The  rivers  (with  the 


Dce  Pindur  aUndei  to  tba  "  loftf  oi-CeMliiig  hlUa"  of  Enlnii  1— 
Mff-  HmrriXtiut  r  'A- 

■  EUadom  palmu  Eplm  eqnarom.  dtarf.  I.  3S. 

t  Telaxi  Sputa  catnltw,  urcmqae  Uolauosi 
Pua  Hro  pingDl.  Onrf.  lU.  iti. 
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esoepliua  of  the  ASiu,  the  head  waters  of  which  foil  within  &a 
UmltB  of  Epiroa)  seek  the  sea  in  nearl;  pandlel  oouises  in  a  south- 
westerly  direotion.  The  most  important  of  ihran  is  the  Aohalin^ 
AiprcjMifafno,  which  traverses  the  eastern  part  of  (he  province. 
The  others,  in  order  from  E.  to  W.,  are — Ihe  Aruhthnsi  Aria,  whidi 
falls  into  the  Ambradan  Gulf,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the 
boundary  between  Hellas  Proper  and  Epirus ;  the  AchiniB,*  &uritt. 
a  stream  of  no  great  size,  which  falls  into  a  small  bay  named 
Glyoys  Limen,  "  Sweet  Harboar,"  Port  Fanari ;  tbo  nijimlai 
which  joins  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Corcyr« ;  and  the 
Caljdniu,  N.  of  the  Ceraunisn  range,  which  formed  the  K.  limit 
of  Epirus.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Epims  was  a  lake  named  FamMKli, 
now  Joannina,  The  line  of  coast  is  irregular  and  forms  numennrs 
inlets :  in  the  S.  the  Ambraeitif  Slnni  penetrates  into  the  interior  to 
a  distance  of  25  milee,  and  attains  a  width  of  abonC  10  miles  ;  the 
entr«uce  to  it  is  by  a  narrow  and  tortuous  channel,  which  we  shall 
bave  occasion  to  describe  more  minutely  hereafter. 

S  16.  The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  not  ocatBidar«d  by  &.e  Greeks 
as  an  Hellenic  race :  the  southern  tribes  were,  nevertbeleBs,  dosely 
alhed  to  it,  while  the  northern  bore  affinity  to  the  lUjTians  and 
Macedonians,  Tbey  were  divided  into  numerous  dans,  of  which 
three  gained  a  pre-eminence— the  ChaOncs,  Tbesproti,  and  Molossi. 
Epims  was  hence  divided  into  three  districts — Cbaonia.  upon  the 
W.  coast  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  to  the  Thyamis  ; 
Theiprotia  iiom  the  Thyamis  to  the  Ambracian  Qnlf,  including  the 
district  of  the  Cassopei  in  Q>e  S. ;  and  Holowi*,  in  the  interior  from 
the  Aoue  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  In  the  latter  divisioii  are  induded 
two  districts  which  were  politically  distinct  trom  Epirus,  viz. : 
Aiiibraeia  the  district  ahont  the  Hellenic  town  of  the  same  name  to 
the  N.  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf ;  and  AthauMiia,  an  extertsive  dis^ct 
in  the  valley  of  the  Acbelous  and  on  the  slopes  of  Findufi.  The 
towns  of  Epirus  Proper  are  few  and  unimportant;  shut  off  as  this 
country  was  from  the  reat  of  Greece,  and  adapted  to  pastoral  pursuilv 
alone,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  people  Uved  (as  we 
are  expressly  informed  that  tbey  did)  in  vUlagea.  It  was  not  until 
the  Molossian  kings  introduced  habits  of  Greek  dvilization  l^t  any 
advance  was  made  in  this  respect.  The  only  place  in  Epirus  Proper 
which  gained  any  lame  in  early  times  was  Dodona,  the  seat  of  a 
famcnis  oracle ;  and  even  this  must  have  been  tmimportant  in  point 
of  size,  otherwise  its  site  would  not  have  tetuained  doubtful.  The 
Corinthians  planted  a  colony,  Ambrada,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ambra- 

■  This  nT«r  vu  iDT«Bted  vith  muij  drwd  uwoiatloDB,  u  being  under  the 
a  lake  nsnu  d  after  It,  Acberuila,  and  It  received  a  tributary,  the  CocTttu,  Vvto 
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d&n  Gulf,  which  became  historically  famous.  When  the  Bomans  gained 
poaaession  of  Greece,  Epinu  became  a  little  more  "  in  the  norld,"  as 
wreral  of  the  ports  were  fitTOUiable  for  communication  with  lUly.  A 
large  town,  Kicopolia,  was  founded  in  B.C.  31  by  Augustus,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Ambiaraan  Gulf,  which  became  the  chief  city  of  ■ 
Western  Greece,  and  survived  to  the  Middle  Ages.  We  shall  notice 
the  towns  in  their  order  from  N.  to  S. 

Huenloe,  in  Chaonia,  was  situated  apon  the  banks  of  n  river  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea-coast.  It  in  described  in  B-C.  ^30  aa  the  strangest 
■lid  richest  of  the  cities  of  E|pirus  :  it  was  taken  in  that  year  hj  the 
niyrians.  Peace  nss  oonclud!ed  there  between  Philip  and  the  Romans 
in  204.  The  hill  on  wliich  it  stood  retains  the  name  of  fVmTit,  Bath- 
rStnm  was  situated  at  the  head  of  a  solt-nater  lake,'  named  Pelodea, 
wliich  was  connected  by  a  river  with  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  t>een 
founded  by  Helenun,  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrriius.  Ctesar 
captured  it  after  he  had  taken  Oricum,  and  it  became  a  Eoman  colony. 
Vioopolii  was  founded  by  Augustus  in  oommeraoiotion  of  the  victory 
rained  at  Aotium:  it  was  situated  on  a  low  isthmus  separating  the 
a  from  the  Ambracian  Oulf,  about  3  miles  S.  of  Freneaa.  the 

fbich  the  town  wa.    "    " 

camped  before  the  battle. 
by    the     accompanying 

Slan,  whidi  shows  a 
ouble  entrance  to  the 
Ambcadan  Bay — the  one 
in  the  W.  guarded  by  a 
m«mantory  named  La 
Punta  (3),  the  other  by 
G.  Madoma  (*),  be- 
tween which  lies  the 
Say  of  Preveta  (p), 
■bout  4  miles  broiMl. 
Actinm  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  former  of 
the  two  promontories. 
The  battle  was  fought 
outaide  t^e  straits,  Uie  fleet  of  Auton;  having  been  previously  in  the  Bay 
of  FrcEe«a.  The  position  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  Antony's  camp 
was  pitohsd,  was  at  5 ;  while  the  ruins  of  Preivta  are  at  1.  Augustus 
eetablisbed  a  quinquennial  festival  at  Nicopolis  in  commemoration  ot 
bis  victory,  and  made  the  place  a  Boman  colony.  A  church  appears 
to  have  been  planted  there,  as  it  ia  probably  the  place  noticed  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus.  DodflDA  was  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Pambotis,  where  is  a  ridge,  MHil6eti,  corresponding 
to  the  andent  Tom&rus,  and  a  fertile  plain  siirroundine  the  end  of  the. 
lake.     The  oracle  of  Dodona  ranked  with  those  of  Delphi  and  Ammon, 

'  The  epItlKl  "cetomi,"  which  VlfgU  ^tet  II,  Is  misplsMd,  u  Ihf  Uwd   II» 
low:— 

PioUddb  Btfaiu  RbHcom  sbscondlnini  arc«B. 
Llttonqne  Eplcl  Itglnue,  ponoqne  Hibtanm 
Cbunlu.  H  udaat  Bnlhrotl  ucssdlmns  BrbeiD,— .Ai.  111.  Ml. 


Finn  of  Actluo. 
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livered  fi^jm  a  ^  ^   _   

placed — by  meaoa  of  the  nietling  of  the  luaves,  which  were  interpreted 
by  the  pricata.'  The  temple  waa  deBtr(n|sd  bj  the  ^toUajja  in  K.r.  2 19, 
aqd  afterwards  reatored.  Ths  ruins  at  KatlrUza  are  Buppoaed  to  repre- 
setit  the  lite  of  the  town.'  PMdom,  the  old  oapital  of  the  Holossi,  ia 
ol  'incertua  position.  It  wu  token  b;  the  Bomui  pnetor  Anicius 
Qallua  in  B.C.  167.  Argithaa,  the  capital  of  Athamania,  waa  aituated 
on  the  road  betneea  Ambracia  and  Qomphi,  E.  of  the  Acheloua.  Am- 
bTMda,  Arta,  atood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arachthua,  about  7  miles 
fratn  tjie  ahorea  of  the  Aznbracian  Qulf.  Originally  a  TheBprotian  town, 
it  was  occupied  by  a  Corinthian  colon;  about  b-c  6i)5,  and  hecame  a 
moat  flourielung  place  The  Ambraciots  aided  with  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  and  for  a  time  they  got  poaaeaaion  of  Amphilochia 
in  432.  Their  attempts  to  conquer  Aoamania  in  429,  and  to  retake 
Amphtlochian  Ai^B  in  426,  both  failed,  and  their  power  waa  thence- 
forth checked.  Under  Pyrrhua,  Ambracia  became  the  capital  of  Epirua. 
In  1 39  it  auatained  a  memoiable  ai^e  by  the  Komaua,  and  thenceforth 
it  declined  in  power. 

Placea  of  lesa  impartaaoe  were— PalMlte,  upon  the  coast  of  Chaonis, 
where  CcGaar  landed  Intm  BrundiiBium  in  hia  war  gainst  Pompey  ;  > 
OndUMnu,  which  served  as  the  port  of  Phtsnioa,  and  waa  apparently 
uaed  as  a  po&it  of  transit  to  Italy,  the  wind  fttToursbls  for  crosaing 
being  termed  Onoheamitea ;  Oatbia,  on  the  Thyamia.  (uned  for  ita 
breed  of  oien ;  it  appeals  to  have  been  alao  ctJled  Troy ;  SybSta,  a 
■malt  harbour  opposite  the  3.  point  of  Corcyra,  nith  two  small  ialauds 
of  the  aonte  name  before  it  (the  Corinthians  ereoted  their  trophy,  after 
.  their  Coroymau  engagement  in  B.C.  433,  at  the  "  continental,  the  Cor- 
cyneans  at  the  "insular"  Sybota);  Ghimsrinm,  more  to  the  S.,  uaed 
by  the  Coriuthians  as  a  naval  station  in  the  war  just  referred  to ; 


•  The  great  antiquUy  of  tlia  onole  Is  tadioateA  by  the  epitbst  "  Pelagian :" 
HaatoD.  op.  Strai.  tU.  p.  tv. 

1  Both  Suripides  and  iBBchjIns  coniilder  DodDna  u  a  Theepnitian  lot 
though,  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  In  MotoHis  i  ve  luaj  mlao  inftr  thtX 
wu  altiiated  in  a  Lofty  po^Uoo,  tcma  tbe  epitheta  ainpwfir  and  Sutrxt^ifyot  i 
plied  to  it  by  £icliylug  sod  Hoowr ; — 

ednrpurir  attas  irriiri  AM&£r«c  fiMfa.  Flltenlf.  »B. 

'Enl  yif  i)A«n  irp^  tSatami  Uinta, 
Tiiv  airukWTbi*  r*  o/i^  AM^tfKijF,  lira 
I,  ftuK  t'  fori  A 
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OMtiipe,  the  oapital  of  the  Cauopcei,  near  the  cout,  a  dt;  of  great  eua, 
u  ita  ruiua  testi^;  Pandciift,  on  the  river  At^ron,  an  anoient  colony 
of  EUt ;  and  Bplqhr*.  mn  old  Homeric  town,'  afterwards  called  Cichjrua, 
■ituat«<]  ueai  the  mouth  of  the  Acheroo. 

iftaCory- — The  hiatoiy  of  Bpirtu  ia  almoet  a  slaak  mitil  tbe  rim  of 
the  Uoloeuao  djuuty  after  the  Pelopomieaian  War.  Alexander,  the 
brother-iD-lav  of  Philip  of  Uacedon,  extended  hie  awsv  over  the  whola 
of  Epinu.  He  died  in  B.C.  326,  and  was  aucceeded  by  Maxad^,  and 
.Jlaeidee  hj  Alcetaa,  after  nhom  the  cslebreted  Pyrrhua  beoamB  king, 
and  raued  the  kingdom  to  its  greateBt  aplaodour.  FTirhua  wbb  auo- 
ceeded  in  ST2  b;  hi>  eon,  Alexander  II.,  who  waa  followed  in  aucoeo- 
iDon  by  bin  two  Bona  Pyrrhus  II,  and  Ptolemy,  with  whom  the  familv 
of  PyrrhuB  became  aitincl,  about  335.  A  ropublioar.  form  ofgoTBm- 
ment  then  prevailed.      After  the  conqnHit  of  Haoedonia  in  16S,  th« 

nflioted  a  moat  BaTsge  rere"   ~ 
pioion  of  thair  having  favoured  Pan 

^Elmiliua  Paulua,  and  150,000  inhabitanta  reduced  to  BUvery!      

Oountry  thenceforth  became  a  scene  of  deaolation,  aud  proaperity  wia 
aon£ned  to  the  few  aeK^oast  towna  which  the  Bomana  &Tou»d. 

S  16.  Off  the  coast  of  Bfurus  lies  the  important  idand  of  OonfiSi 
CtKfu,*  also  nuoed  DtepAne  from  its  neembUoce  in  shape  to  a 
soytiier  and  prohably  the  same  as  Homer'a  Scheria.'  Its  length  from 
N.  to  8.  ia  about  36  miles ;  its  breadUi  Taries  fiom  20  mil«e  in  the 
N.  to  aome  S  or  1  in  the  S. ;  its  neatest  approach  hi  the  munland 
is  in  the  N.,  when  the  channel  is  only  2  miles  wide.  It  is  genetallf 
mountainous,  and  was  deaerredl;  oelebr&ted  for  its  iertdLty  in  ancient 
times.  The  chief  town,  also  named  Coroyra,  was  on  tha  E.  ooast, 
a  litUa  S.  of  the  modem  capital  The  onl;  other  town  of  importance 
was  Caesi&pe  in  the  N.E. 

Thi  lofdeat  mountains  are  in  the  N.,  where  San  jSaiwtora  riaea  to 
nearly  4000  feet.  From  these  a  ridge  runa  Southwards,  forming  the 
backbone  of  the  island.  Tha  hei|^t  named  latOna  was  probably  near 
the  capital.    The  promontories  were  nomad — CasdiSpa,  CaOiarimi.  in 
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the  N.E.  i  FhaUiiTam,  C.  Draiti,  in  the  N.W. ;  iMOymn*,  Lefkimo,  an 
the  K  ctMiat ;  and  AmpUp&ni,  G.  Bianeo,  in  the  8.  The  town  of 
unaulBi  formed  on  one  aide  bj  tlie  lagoon  of 
Petehiera,  ond  on  the  other 
by  >  bay.  It  possessed  two 
poHH— the  Hjlluo  in  the 
I'e$ehitTa,  and  the  other  in 
the  bay.  The  acropoliE  was 
near  the  fonner,  on  the 
long  undnlating  promontory 
8.  of  Oorfu.  A  little  N.  of 
the  town  naa  the  iaie  of 
P^ohU,  Vido.  Corcyra  was 
c.  700,  It  rapidly  ro«!  to  a 
ate  of  hish  prosperity,  and  entered  into  rivalry  with  the  mother 
>untry.  War  broke  out  about  b-C.  664,  and  the  island  was  reduoed 
by  Fenander  (625-585),  but  aoon  reguned  its  independence.     The 

Suarrel  with  Corinth  respecting  EptdanmuH  led  to  the  outbreak  of 
le  Peloponneaian  War  in  431,  in  wliich  Corcyra  sided  with  Atbens. 
,Tbe  subsequent  events  of  importance  ore  the  sieges  of  Corcyra  b;  the 
Spartans  under  Mnaaippus  in  373,  by  Cleonymus  in  312,  by  Caisander 
in  30O,  and  its  capture  by  the  Homsns  in  ^29. 

8.  of  Corcyra  are  two  small  islands,  anciently  named  Ful,  now  Ptue 
and  Antipaaso. 


the  Corinthians  abont  I 
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CHAPTEE   XX. 

ECE. AOABNANIA,    ATOUA,    WESTKBH    LOCBIB,    DORIS, 

PHOOli,    EASTEBH   LOCBIB,    BCBOTIA. 

I.  AciANAHu.  S  1.  Boundariea.  §  1.  Moimtaine  Had  rivera.  §  3. 
lahabitAiitfl  ;  towna  ;  lilBtory.  §  4.  lelanda-^Leiiruia,  CephfiJleniOj 
tie.  II.  Mrrot^tM..  %  5.  BonndorieB,  g  6.  TtlountaiiiB  and  rivers. 
§  7.  IclubitsDts;  towm;  hiitory.  III.  WssTEBtl  LooBU.  §  8. 
Boundtuiea;  mouutuiu;  townsi  hiBtoiy.  lY.  DOBU.  §9,  Baund- 
ariei;  towna,  &o.  V.  Pbocib.  $  ID.  Boundarias.  §  11.  Mountiuns 
«ttd  riiers.  §12.  Inhabitaots;  towna;  historif.  VI.  Eastebh 
'  LooBiB.  §  13.  Boundariea  ;  mouutuna ;  and  rivera.  g  14.  Inliab- 
itants  ;  tawos.  VII.  BiBonA.  §  15.  Buundories.  §  16.  Mountain*. 
}  IT.  Kivera  (  lakes.     §  IB.  InlubiUiita;  towDB;  liiator^. 

I.    AOABNANU. 


§  1.  fttiamaniii  was  a  maritime  province  in  llie  S.W.  of  Korthern 
Greece,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ambraciau  Oulf  and  GpiruB  ;  on 
the  E.  by  the  Aoheloiu,  separating  it  &om  ^ttriia ;  and  on  the  W. 
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■nd  S.W.  by  the  Ionian  Seft.    In  form  it  resembles  a  triangle,  tlia 

apex  pointiug  to  the  8.     The  sea-«aaat  is  irregnlar  and  lined  with 

ud&nds,  whicli  render  DATigattOD  diuigBrous,    The  interior  is  tiSTaved 

by  mountain   ranges    o/ 

modeiata  heigbt,  havixig 

a  geneial  sonth-eaaterly 

J  cUrection,   and    corered 

I  mth  foreBls.    The  soil 

is  fertile,  eq«ciallj  Uie 

plains  about  the  lower 

conne  of  the  Acheloua 

(MuarAamaniL  whjoh    Bostained    large 

q^uantitiee  of  Bheep  and 

cattle ;  its  reeourcea  were  not,  however,  mudi  improred  hy  its  ia- 

babitanla. 

I  2.  Its  physical  features  were  but  imper&otly  known  to  the 
andenta.  None  of  the  mountains  received  special  names,  and  only 
two  of  the  promontories,  viz.  Aetiiun.  La  Punta,  at  the  eutraoce 
of  the  Ambracian  Gnlf,  whidi  we  have  already  noticed  in  oonnaiioa 
with  Nicopolia,  and  OiltlilSte  on  Uie  W.  ooask  The  chief  river  is  the 
Adulfiiu,  A^ivpotamc,  which  attains  a  width  of  about  (  of  a  mile 
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mar  Btiatus,  and,  as  it  approachee  the  mei,'  etoeeee  otbt  an  alluvial 
plain  of  remarkable  fertility,  named  ParaoheloItiB,  wiUi  an  eioeedinglj 
tortuous  courae.'  It  brings  down  an  immense  amount  of  depoat,* 
whicli  has  formed  a  considerable  district  ne&r  iU  mouth.  There  are 
several  lakee  in  the  interior ;  Uie  most  importAut  of  which,  named 
IbDta,  la7  near  the  mouth  of  the  AchelooB. 

S  3.  The  eariy  inhabitants  of  AcamAnia  were  (with  the  exoeptioD 
of  tlie  Amphilocbiana)  considered  to  belong  to  the  Hellemo  race, 
though  thej  were  intiuuitelj  oonnectod  with  the  f^irot  trihce. 
They  were  at  an  early  period  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greek 
aettlerB  on  &e  coast :  they  are  described  aa  e,  rude  and  barbaioua 
people,  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  their  neighboniB,  living  by 
rapine,  and  lamed  for  their  skill  in  slinging.  They  lived  for  (he 
most  port  in  vilh^es,  and  had  no  well-defined  form  of  government. 
In  times  of  danger  they  formed  a  league,  which  held  its  meeting 
either  at  Stratus  or  at  Thyreiun,  under  the  presidency  of  a  itmUgiti 
or  generaL  The  proper  Acamanian  towns  were  few  and  unimportant ; 
Stratus,  on  the  Achelona,  appears  to  have  ranked  as  the  capitaL 
Cdonies  were  [danted  by  the  Corinthians  about  the  middle  of  tLe 
7th  centnry  b.o.  at  Bevnal  points  on  the  sea-coast,  such  as  Anactorium 
and  SoUiom,  Several  of  the  towns  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  Athenian  campaign  in  426,  and  again  in  the  history  o! 
the  ^toliac  won.  The  foundation  of  Nicopolia  proved  btal  to 
Argos,  Anactorium,  Sdliiun,  and  other  places  in  the  N.W.,  which 
were  depopulated  in  order  to  supply  the  new  town  with  inhaWtanta. 
We  shall  describe  these  towns  in  order  from  N.  to  S^ 

On  the  8ea-Coatt.—Aig<it, 
aunuuned  Awiphil  nnTitniini , 
stood  on  the  E.  Bhore  of  the 
Ambracian  Qulf,  oa  the 
(itiall  river  Inachua.  Its 
ute  baa  been  identified  with 
Ntokhori,  now  it  Boma  short 

diat^ice  £rom  the  shore,  bat  ^-^^^^ 

agar  a  lagoon  which  formerly  coln  of  Aw  Amphllodiieuni. 

may  have  eitandad  further 
iolaod.     Argos  became  prominent  in  the  Peloponueslan  War ; 


id  Achelooi  for  th«  huid  of 
t  th«  effortA  mfidB 
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origio^  iohnbitBiitB,  who  wen 
the  Ambraciat  Oreeka.  but  w 

in  B.C.  432.    The  Ambraoiota  invaded  the  Argive  temtory  iL 

426,  but  wen  utterly  defeated  on  the  Uthir  occaaioD  by  DemoBtheoea.* 
At  a  aubeeqiient  period  of  liiatory,  we  hear  of  Aigos  aa  io  the  hands  of 
the  jBtoliana,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Roman  general,  M.  Fulviua, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  that  people.  AoMtwinsl  was  on  the  3.  cout 
of  the  Ambracian  Qulf.  and 
on  the  west  aide  of  the 
promontory  now  named  C. 
Madonna.  It  was  colonized 
by  Corinthiana  and  Corcy- 
neaoa  jointly,  but,  in  the 
war  between  the  two  Bt»tea 
iQ  B.C  433,  it  fell  into  the 
Cuin  of  Anuciorlura.  hands  of  the   former,   with 

whom  it  remained  until  426, 
when  the  Atheuiana   reatored   it  to  the  CorcyrseiuiB.      nTWiim  waa 
aituated  either  on  or  near  the  Ionian  Sea,  s  short  distance  S.  of  the 
canal  whioh  separnted  Leucaa  ttoia  the  mainland.     It  ia  first  noticed 
in  B.C.  373,  when  Iphiorates  inTaded  ita  teiTitorj.     At  tbe  tirae  of  the 
Roman  wars  in  Qreece,  the  meetings  of  the  Acarnaniao  League  were 
held  there.     nhniJAm  waa  an  important  place  on  the  right  ba^  a!  the 
Achelous,    about  10   milee 
from  ita  mouth.      It  com- 
manded tbe   access  to   tbe 
interior,   and   was   fortified 
bath   by    art    and   nature, 
being  smronnded  by  exten- 
aive     iiiarshea.      The    Hea- 
aeniana  took  it  in  B.C.  455, 
but  did  not  retain  it.    The 
Cotn  of  CEnUde.  .  Athenians     under    Feriolea 

in  454,  and  with  a  ditTerent  result  under  Demosthenes  in  4'.!4.  The 
.iGtolionB  occupied  it  until  219,  when  it  was  taken  by  Philip,  who  in 
turn  waadt^rived  of  it  by  the  Romans  in  211.  Ita  ruins  are  found  at 
Trikardiio  and  consist  of  remains  of  a  theatre,  arched  poatems,  and  a 
larger  arched  gateway. 

In  the  Interior.— VIMOm  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Achelous 
and  waa  a  military  post  of  importance,  as  commanding  the  pasaea 
towarda  the  N.  In  d.c.  429  it  was  vainly  attacked  by  the  Ambraciota. 
It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ^toliana,  nor  could  Philip  V. 
or  Perseua  wrest  it  from  them.  It  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  Mace- 
donian and  Roman  wars.     EilensiTe  remains  of  it  eiiat  at  SuroBigli. 

Of  the  lesa  important  towns  we  may  notice.  On  the  8ea-Ooatt — 
Umiwa,  in  AmpUitochia,  at  the  8.E.  comer  of  the  Ainbracian  Gulf, 


*  Tbe  flilloiilaK  pUcea  are  noUced  in  oauuiioD  with  this  cunpi^gn — Olpie,  s 
RwUfled  bill  wblch  the  Ambraciota  uptored,  about  thru  milet  N.W.  of  .Ktgotjiai 
the  ahore  of  the  grult;  Ci«n»,  where  the  AcunuUsiis  took  up  their  paatlon, 
■omeitbit  a.W.  or  A^oi ;  Metropolu,  where  the  Spartan  general  Eorjlocbni  wu 
pDMed,  a  little  E.  of  01p» ;  mil  the  paw  which  wai  doHd  by  the  Oreater  and 
'  -    "    "         -         «  tbe  Pa—  of  JfaArtngm,  near  the  eoast  on  the  road  H 
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between  Argos  and  Stratus;  Falanu,  on  the  aea-coaet  between  Leuoaa 

and  AljzU,  noticed  rm  an  ally  of  Athene  in  B.C.  431 ;  BoUiOM,  on  the 

coast  near  Palffima,    but  of  uncertain  poBition,   &  Coriothian  eolony, 

ptured  by  the  Atheniaiu  in  B.C.  43 1 ;  Alalia,  about  3  miles  fkim  tbe 


of  HercnIeB  adorned  wil& 
works  of  art  by  Lyaippua  ;  a 
llRYal  battle  wm  fought 
near  it  in  B.C.  374,  between 
tha  Athenians  and  Lacedx- 


ColDOtAljri.. 

— ..._»..,  u.  of  Limntea,  a 
strong  peat  un^uccenfully  besi^^  by  the  .^toliane  in  B.C.  231,  nnd 
occupied  by  Antiochus  in  191;  Phytift,  on  a  height  S.  of  Uedeon, 
strongly  fortified,  but  neTerthaities  taken  by  the  ^Etolians  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  and  by  Philip  in  B.C.  219 ;  and  lastly, 
■etropolis,  S.  of  Stratus,  captured  by  the  .lEtolians,  and  taken  by 
Philip  in  B.C.  219. 

Hittory. — The  Acamanians  are  not  noticed  in  history  until  the  time 
of  the  Peloponneeian  War,  when  they  appear  as  allies  of  the  Atheniaiu, 
and  dotennmed  supporters  of  their  influence  in  Western  Orooce.  The 
Aoamanians  partioulariy  distii^uiabed  thomselTee  in  the  battle  of 
OlplB  in  B.C.  426.  We  next  hear  of  them  as  at  war  with  the  Adueans 
in  391,  when  the  LacedEsmonians,  as  allies  of  the  latter  people,  invaded 
their  country.  They  were  aftarwarda  subjected  to  the  ^tolian  League ; 
hence  they  were  naturally  throwp  into  alliance  with  the  Macedonian 
kii^,  to  whom  they  adhered  with  great  fidelity  until  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Bomans.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Aoamania  was  attached 
to  the  province  of  Achffia  or  of  Epims. 

§  4.  Off  the  coast  of  Acamania  lie  several  islands,  of  which  tbe 
mjst  important  are — Xeneadia.  Santa  Maura ;  OephallradA ;  Oepha- 
lonia ;  and  Ithftoa,  Thiaki :  and  the  less  important — the  Teleboldes, 
consisting  of  Taphns,  Megatiisi,  Camiu  and  others,  betiveen  Leacas 
and  tbe  coast ;  tbe  Eohin&deai  "  a«a-urchiDs  "  (so  named  &om  llieir 
jagged  outlines),  a  cluster  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  some 
of  which,  as  Dulichimn,  have  been  incorporated  with  tbe  m^iland 
(see  Map,  p.  37(i) ;  and  two  islets  near  Ithacai,  To  the  former  class 
ire  may  add  Zacynthuii  Zanie,  which,  though  off  the  coast  of  Elis.  is 
evidently  a  member  of  the  same  group. 

Lamadla  was  originally  a  peninsula  of  the  mainland  and  is  so  de- 
scribed by  Homer  ; '  it  was  formed  into  an  island  by  the  Corinthians, 
who  dug  a  canal  across  the  isthmus.'  The  island  is  20  miles  in  length 
troia  S.  to  S.,  and  from  5  to  8  miles  in  breadth  ;  in  shape  and  siKe  it 

*  The  tmtl  whu  ariginuUy  dug  alwut  b.d.  6S«  ;  It  ma,  howpver.  tilled  ap  b; 
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raaembles  the  ItU  o/Man.    A  nmga  of  linustooe  mountuna  trnrerMi 
it  (rom  N.  to  S.,  tenniDiting  in  the  white  diSa  of  LeueMa,'  C.  Ducaio, 
which  rise  out  of  the  sea  to  a  he^bt  of  above  2000  feet,  aod  were 
crawned  with  a  t-emple  of  Apollo.    The  ahief  town,  alHO  named  I«iuat, 
A  Corinthian    colacf,    waa 
aitiuted  on  the  Dioryottui  or 
canal  at  faligan,  about  ll 
milea  S.  of  the  modem  capi- 
tal: in  tboMacedonian  period 
it  waa    the    chief    town    of 

wars  it  sided  with  Philip, 
and  waa  taken  b;  the  Romana 
CuiB  ui  iri-ucu.  jjj  j^^  jgj_     j^^  additioD  to 

thia  we  have  notices  of  HaUoioinBiB  nnd  Phani  in  tiie  B. 

OaphaUetiia,  the  Samoa  or  Same  of  Homer,'  lies  about  5  miles  S.  of 
Iieucas,  and  ia  the  largest  islanit  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  being  in  len^^  from 
N.  to  a,  31  milBH,  and  varying  io  width  from  about  8  to  16  miloa. 
It  ia  mountainous,'  the  most  loft;  range  ia  the  S.B.  being  fonDerlj 
named  JEnui  and  now  Elaio,  from  the  fir-trees  which  cover  it.  From 
the  character  of  the  loil,  as  well  as  the  want  of  water,  it  appeara  to 
hare  been  rather  unproductive.  There  were  four  towns— flanu,  ttra 
capital,  on  the  E.  coast ;  Fnmi  in  the  S.K. ;  Oranii  in  the  S.W. ;  and 
Viia  in  the  W.  The  chief  historical  event  connected  with  tbem  i>  tha 
mege  ot  Same  by  M.  Fulviua  in  b-C.  !89. 

Itll&M  lies  off  the  E    coast  of  Cephallaniai  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4 


PedoTB,  DencAUDD  igne  levatiu  erat. 
Banc  Itgem  locui  iUe  tenet ;  petf  protiniii  ^tsm 
LcncBdi,  DH  aaia  dHllalue  CiDie.— Or.  Henid.  xv.  IBS. 
lie  tape  waa  an  obJHt  ot  dread  to  muioeri  :— 
Hoi  et  LencattB  nimbon  cacomiDi.  montla, 
Kt  foraiWalns  nauUi  aparitnr  ApoUo.— Viao.  .Sn.  Hi.  314. 
Tetumiins  Inltnuto  muU  vlderea 

Fervsre  Leucaten,  aunqne  eftulgerc  floctni Id.  tUL  tit. 

net  nnbiftr  ActU  Ceiit 
LitoTB  LencBtH.  Cum.  da  Sdl.  OtL  1B9. 

•         rEr  n{>ti^  'IMciit  n  Sspwf  n  nii-iAoJ^nnif      Oi.  Iv.  til. 
or  n  Zarvtrtov  Ix"*'*  4^  '^  Z^^ov  A^L^w^riom.      /(■  IL  C34. 

AouM\Up  Tf,  XofAjt  T4,  it^  iX^tfn  Zaio6y6tf.  Od.  TvL  ]a3. 

Hena  the  Uomeris  epithet  nuii^ii^ini.    See  pnTl<ni  note. 
lu  poaltioa  Is  thus  described  by  Homer : — 

A^  Si  x^BfuAT)  rarwtpriTH  <*v  *Ai  "WTB* 
IIp6>  ater,  «  IJ  T-  ci>«ii«>  ipic  iA  t",  iiiAir  n—M.  Ii.  39. 
re  x*w^i  probably  refRs  to  the  podtion  <it  the  Island,   lytitf  unifar  i 
□tainfl  of  Acaraanta,  and  nnvfprdTvr  to  its  beiag  at  tbe  exirtmilj/  of  ' 
p  of  iflUads  bnned  1^  Zaoyntfaoa,  Ceptialleola,  and  the  Eohlnadea. 
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miles :  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  U  about  1 7  milee,  and  ita  greatest 
breadth  about  4.  It  oonsute  of  a  ridge  of  limestone  rock,  divided  hj 
a  deep  and  wide  gulf,  0.  of  Xoto,  into  two  nearly  equal  parti,  whii£ 
are  connected  by  on  iathmuB  about  i  a  mile  ocroea,  'the  chiaf  mounUin 
IB  in  the  N.  and  waa  oained  Ktntni ; )  the  foreate  whioli  tbrmerlj 
clothed  it  have  now  disappeared.  The  island  is  generally  rugged  ana 
sterile,  abounding  with  bold  cliSb  and  indented  by  numerous  creeks. 
The  localities  derive  an  especial  interest  from  the  frequent  referencea  to 
them  in  the  Homerio  poems.  The  capital  was  probably  in  the  N.W. 
at  Folit,  in  which  case  Kt  Htfnm'  wUl  anewer  to  Exoge,  the  isle  of 
Astoils'perhaps  toi>a*eii(rlfo  and  the  harbour  of  Bhaltiirnm  to  the  bay 
of  Afait*.  The  fountain  of  Arethusa'  gushes  out  of  a  cliff,  still  named 
Corax,  at  the  S.E.  eitcemity  of  the  island.  The  port  of  Fhony** 
may  be  either  Desda  on  the  N.  side  of  the  0.  of  Itolu,  or  Bkhinoi  on 
the  S.  ude.  The  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs  is  a  cave  on  the  side  of  Ml. 
Bte^umot,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  o!  AelM  which  forms  the 
isthmus  are  the  ruins  of  the  so-called  "Castle  of  UlyisBs."  The 
island  appears  to  have  been  divided  in  ancient  as  ia  modam  times  into 
four  parts,  of  which  three  were  named  Neium,  Crocjleium,  and  ^girens 
(the  .SIgilips  of  Homer  ^J,  the  two  latter  probably  answering  to  Ba:hf 
and  ^110^. 

ZmjuUiu  lies  S.  of  Cephsllania  and  about  8  miles  from  the  coast  1 
Peloponnesus :  its  length 
is  about  23  miles,  and 
its  circumference  50.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  an  attribute 
which  has  obtained  for 
it  in  modern  times  the 
title  of  "  the  flower  of 
the  Levant."    The  most 

import^t        hm        was  i;olpofZKrnlli«. 

named  EUtn*,  JIf .  Bkopo, 
■nd  the  most  ramaikable  natural  phenomenon  ia  ths  pitch'Wella  which 


I'  *l9Aintr  vv^LeAof'  if  V  hfioi  avT^ 


l>iillc)ilDn:iqneT  Bameque,  et  N< 
EffuRimoB  BCopQlofl  ItJiacip,  Laprua  Kgna, 

Ecu  %^9t6iijti  i^fyxm,  <«  AiyfAtm  tprtnnvi. 
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Kre  fomid  near  the  ihoN  of  the  Bay  of  Chteri  on  Uie  S.W.  coact.  The 
ialaad  no  longer  deservee  the  Bjathetiif  "  woody  "giTen  to  it  by  Homer 
and  TirgU,*  The  chief  town,  ZujntliiU,  ou  the  E.  coast,  was  founded 
byAohtwui,  and  was  hence  hoatlLe  to  the  Spartana  in  the  Feloponnenan 
War.  It  wu  taken  b;  die  Eomui  general  Valenua  LEOTinus  in  B.C. 
311,  and -ma  finally  surrendered  to  the  Ronuuu  in  191. 

i  5.  ftolU  was  bounded  on  die  W.  by  the  Achelous ;  on  tbe  N, 
by  the  rangm  of  TjmpbreBtnB  and  (Eta ;  on  the  K  by  Locris ;  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Within  these  limite  are  included 
two  diatricta — ^tolia  Proper,  along  the  coast  between  the  Achelons 
and  the  EvgnuB,  and  ^tolia  EpictGtus  (t,e.  "acquired")  tite 
mount^noue  district  in  the  N.  and  E. ;  these  fonned  in  reality  in- 
dependent divisions,  and  the  name  Epictitus  seems  merely  to  iodioate 
the  extension  of  the  geographical  title  to  the  mount^ous  rEgjon, 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  included  in  any  of  the  provinces. 
These  districts  diSarsd  widely  in  tdkaiacter.  The  southern  oonsisted 
of  an  extensive  plain,  or  rather  a  double  plain,  one  skirting  the  sea- 
Goast,  the  other  in  the  interior,  the  range  of  Arat^thus  forming  the 
line  of  demarcation.  The  soil  was  very  fertile,  producing  excellent 
com,  and  affording  rich  pasture  grounds,  which  fed  a  fine  breed  of 
hoTHS.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hills  the  vine  and  oUve  flourished. 
The  interior  was  a  wild  unproductiva  region,  infested  with  wild 
besets  to  a  late  period. 

i  6.  The  chief  mouutains  were — ^mphreitiu,  a  continuation  of 
Hndua  in  the  N.E. ;  Bomi,  conltumng  the  souroes  of  the  EvGnus, 
the  mMt  wceteriy  part  of  CBta ;  Ootax,  a  S.W.  ofiset  &om  (Eta,  a 
lofty  mountain  crossed  by  a  diCBcalt  pass  into  Doris ;  Kyinna,  to  the 
S.W,  between  the  EvEnus  and  Hylffithns ;  Taphiamu,  nmning  down 
to  the  BSA  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Antirrhium,  and  tt 
in  a  predpitouB  cliff,  on  the  face' of  winch  the  road  is  carried,  w 
the  modem  name  Kaki-8/cata  "  bad  ladder " ;  Obalds,  an  offset  of 
Taphiassus  to  the  W. ;  AiaoyntlLnB,  the  range  referred  to  as  separating 
the  two  plains,  running  in  a  S.E.  direction  between  the  Achelous  and 
Evlnus;  and,  lastly,  Panatolinm,  Fiend,  near  Thermum,  deriving  its 
aamefrom  lis  being  the  spot  where  the  ^tolian  confederacy  asBemhled. 
The  only  important  rivers  in  ^tolia  were  the  Aehalaiu,  which  has 
been  already  uotioed,  and  the  Evsnns,  Fidfuiri,  which  takes  its  rise 
Oh  the  western  slopes  of  (Eta  and  flows  with  a  violent*  stream  in  a 


*  AnrAix^  T*,  Xilfiil  n 
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■outli-vresterly  oomsa  to  tlie  Coriudiian  Gnlf.'  Is  the  interior  plain 
there  are  two  large  lakes  named  Hyria,*  Zygoe,  and  Triehfinii,  Apo- 
kuTO,  communicatuig  with  each  otlier,  and  also  with  the  Acheloue 
into  which  their  surplus  waters  were  discharged  hj  the  river  OTttlmi. 

S  7.  The  original  occupants  of  ^toha  were  the  Pela«^  tribes  of 
the  CnrEtes,  Lel6g«s,  and  Hyantea,  the  fiist  being  &e  most  important. 
These  were  expelled  by  the  Hellenic  tribes  of  the  Epcans  under 
iEtoliis,  who  croBsed  over  from  Elia.  ^lolians  also  setfled  about 
Plauron.  The  trihes  occupying  the  interior  were — the  Apodoti  above 
Naupactns ;  the  OphionemMt  in  the  npper  valley  of  the  EvEnus 
wituh  the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  BomlauM  and  (AUlienses  about 
the  sources  of  the  river;  the  XnrTt&iiM  more  lo  the  N.W.,  and  the 
Agnsi  in  the  valley  of  the  Acheloue.  The  towns  were  more  im- 
portant inthe  heroic  than  in  the  later  historical  age.  Homer  notJces 
five  citiae  as  taking  part  in  the  Trojan  War,  viz.  Pleuron,  Caljdon, 
OlSnus,  Pylene,  and  Chalcis.  The  two  first  of  these  were  rivals  and 
were  engaged  in  constant  fends  :  they  were  (according  to  Strabo)' 
the  "  ornament "  of  andeut  Greece.  1'hennum,  in  the  interior,  appears 
to  have  been  the  later  capital  in  the  days  of  the  ^tolian  confederacy. 
The  names  Aramoe  (applied  to  the  earlier  Conope)  and  Ljsimachia 
ori^nated  with  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus,  the  founder  of  those 
towns.  The  final  decay  of  the  ^tolian  towns  was  due  to  the  same 
cause  tiiat  ruined  those  of  Acamania,  viz.  the  foundation  of 
NicopoHa.     We  shall  discribe  them  from  W.  to  E. 

Thenmiu,  TToftfto,  was  stronely  placed  on  a  spur  of  Panffitoliuia,  H. 
of  Lafce  Trichooifl.  It  was  the  spot  where  the  meetinga  oE  the  .dHoJiaQ 
League  were  held,  and  from  its  impregnable  poaition  was  regarded  as  the 
aoropolla  of  all  ^tolia.  It  was,  QeTertheless,  Burprised  by  Philip  V. 
in  B.C.  21B,  and  in  20S.  Some  remains  of  its  -waUs  and  of  a  public 
adiflce  are  still  eiiating.     Fleuon  <  originally  stood  on  a  pl^  between 


Xh  of  N«uiu  bj  the  buds  ot  BBrculea  :- 


re  CTcnus  wss  ssM  lo  hire  been  metamoriilioee* 


At  gnelzfi  Hjrrle,  aei 
DelicDlt :  sUcniimque  sno  de  mKiiise  Kelt. — Or.  JKal.  tII.  SSO. 
Intte  luciu  Hyrles  Tidet,  et  CreueYii  Tempe.— ia.  tU.  S71. 
•   T»  M  viAuiv  Wfiaxv"  fflt  •BMUliK  t/y  Tuvn  li  rrlai^To^ix.  p.  KB. 
*  In  the  folbwlmr  passage  Homer  reprps^ts  Pleuron  and  dtlydon  as  u 
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the  Aobeloiu  nnd  the  Eyeoui),  at  the  fbot  of  Mt,  CuriaTa.  This  site 
wtu  forsaken  about  B.C.  3W  in  coQeequenoo  of  the  place  having  been 
ravaged  by  Demetrius  H„  of  Macedonia;  and  a  new  Pleuron  ma 
erected  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aracyuthua,  which  wae  a  member  of  the 
Aohoan  Iieague  in  B.C  14U.  The  minB  of  this  town  ore  near  Mao- 
longhi,  and  consist  of  remains  of  the  walls  and  of  a  theatre.  Cal^don 
stood  on  a  fertile  plun '  near  the  Bvemia  at  lome  distanoe  fVoDi  the 
Corintbiaa  Qulf.  It  was  a  place  of  great  fame  in  the  Heroic  nge  as 
the  residence  of  (Eneup,  the  Either  of  Tydeus  and  Helesger,  and  grand- 
&ther  of  Dii^medcB,'  In  ii.c.  391  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  AchLtiana, 
who  retained  it  until  the  battle  of  Leuctia  in  iill,  when  it  was  restored 
to  the  .^tolians.  In  the  oivil  war  between  Pompey  and  OiCBar  it 
■ppaaiB  to  haiB  been  a  conaiderable  town :  its  inhaliitaiita  were  shortly 
Uler  removed  to  Nioopolia.  Calydon  was  lunad  for  the  woiship  ixf 
Diana  Lapbiia. 

Of  the  lew  important  towns  we  may  noUoe— GonSpt,  near  the  E. 
buk  of  the  Achelous,  afl^-wardB  called  Andnoi  after  Uie  wife  of 
Ftolamy  Philadelphua  who  enlarged  it ;  IttunU,  S.  of  Conopa,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  pau  and  strongly  fortified,  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Philip  T.  in  b.c.  219;  Pnanimn,  yot  more  to  the  S.,  destroyed  at  the 
Bune  time;  Ljtimaohia,  an  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Hyria,  probably 
founded  by  Arsinoe  and  named  after  her  firat  husband  Lysimachiu: 
PrMehimn,  near  the  Aohelous,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  .£ollaW 
&om  Pyline/  nhioh  latter  stood  in  the  Corinthian  Qulf.  though  ita 
position  is  uncertain;  Olinna,'  an  old  Homeric  town  at  the  foot  of 
Ut.  Aracynthufl,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  .^oliaos ;  EUmi, 
belonging  to   Calydon,    a   place   which   was    fortified  by  the   aid    of 


►n  Tary  o<HisfderiiM7  : — 

'AAv^rm'  i^Ttof,  *l  T(f  A^TwXif  yvnj.  80F&  TraA,  4. 

The  Cur«M  ootlilBd  In  the  Iliad  (ii.  iSS)  u  attacklog  Calydon.  were  InhabH. 

*  HeDM  tb*  Homerio  esthete/ "iDnly-."— 

0<niMt  >«(«»  «Kor  KdJoMk*  4»Ml.  il.li.H7. 

The  eidtheta  "  rocky  "  and  "  lefty  "  are  sappowd  to  apply  to  Ibe  neigbbouihood 

B»  alsoi).  xill.  317,  quoted  atjoTt,  note  *. 

•  Refereniw  10  Calydon  are  tteqnent  in  Orid  ;  thai  we  haTo  Calydanii,  applied 
to  Daljuiaira,  danghtec  ot  (EnEus  {Met.  ix.  112);  Oalndimiiu  him,  to  MelE>set 
IJd.  tUL  S!4)  ;  Calj/donitu  omnu,  to  the  Aohelous,  Inaimach  as  Calydon  was  the 
upilal  of  .XColia  {la.  'Ul.  Ti7)  ;  and  CMf/donia  rtgna  tu  Apulia,  u  being  Ut« 
territory  otDiomedei,  tbe  grandsoD  or  lEneue  {Id.  zlr.  S13]. 

Ben^t  ugpulma  PylEUe.— Stm.  TMi.  It.  ID], 
'  Tlie  Bomui  poett  n»e  OfaaiuJ  si  equivalent  to  *tollan ; — 
Olmiju  Tydeut  (fratenii  m^:ului>  Ulum 

Cousclua  honor  aglt)  ewiem  sub  nods  uporL— Stat.  Tlut.  L  ML 
Et  pnecepa  Calydon  et  qao  Jere  provocat  Idem 
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Attains,  but  wu  taken  by  PhUip  ii 
Cbalcia  and  HjpocalchU,  hh  old  Horn 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountaiii  of  the  tame  iiBme. 

InI^ictetiti,oii  the  sea- coast,  Xaejnia,  at  the  foot  of  Ht.  Taphiaagiia. 
dB8oril»d  by  the  poet  Archjtaa  u  "the  grape-clad,  perfume-bearing, 
lovely  Uacyns  ;"  KolTerinm,  Dear  Prom.  Anturhium,  coloaised  by  the 
Coriathiao!!,  but  subject  to  the  AthenianB  in  the  early  part  of  the 
PeloponnflBian  War,  and  takao  by  the  Spartan  general  Eurylochua, 
ia  B.C.  426 ;  FotLduiu  and  Croo^nm,  on  the  borders  of  Loci-ia.  S.  of 
the  HyliethuSi  Xgitiom,  in  the  mountaiiu  bordering  the  valley  of 
the  Hyl^hue,  the  place  where  Demosthenea  was  defeated  by  the 
:Etoliani  in  B.C.  426 ;  Calllam,  the  chief  town  of  the  CallieuBes,  on  a 
spur  of  Mt.  (Eta,  and  on  the  road  croaaing  that  mountain  to  the  valley 
of  the  Spercheus ;  it  was  surprised  by  the  Qaals  in  279  ;  Ape^U)til^  iti 
the  district  of  the  same  name  near  the  Acheloua,  taken  by  Philip  V. 
but  recorered  by  the* .^toliana  to  189;  and  Agriniom,  also  near  the 
AchelouB,  but  of  uncertain  position,  noticed  as  in  alliance  with  the 
icamanians  in  BI4. 

Hiitory.—Tbe  .ftolians  Sret  come  tinder  our  notice  in  the  history 
of  the  FelopomieBiHn  War, 
whan  their  country  was 
nnauccessfull;  invaded  by 
the  Athenians  under  Demos- 
thenes in  B.C.  *'26.  They 
next  appear  as  joining  the 
confederate  Greeks  in  the 
Lamian  War,  when  their 
country  wae  again  invaded,  G^a  of  ^totlL 

without  any  results,  in  322. 

They  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  eipnUion  of  the  Qauls  in  278,  and 
purticulnrly  in  the  contest  at  their  own  town  of  Gallium.  Thence- 
forward tuey  became  an  important  people,  and  extended  tbeir  «way 
over  tho  whole  ot  western  Acaraania,  the  south  of  Epirua  and  Thes- 
saly,  Locris,  Phocia,  and  Bfeotia.  They  became  involved  in  tho  Social 
War,  in  220-317,  when  their  country  was  invaded  and  Thermum  cap. 
turad  by  PhiUp.  A  soooud  war  with  Philip  followed,  io  211-205,  in 
.consequence  of  their  alliance  with  the  ItomaQB,-and  Thermum  wa> 
again  taken.  They  joined  the  Romans  at  CynoscephslEe  in  197,  but 
being  afterwards  diesatiafied,  they  went  to  war  with  them  in  conjunction 
with  Antiochus  in  1^2.  They  were  unfortunate  in  that  war,  and  were, 
oblieed  to  yield  to  Kome,  Tlie  league  was  dissolved  about  167,  and 
.£tdia  -was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  province  of  Achaia 

ITT.  WKBtEBS  LOCBIS. 

j  8.  Western  latau  (by  which  we  mean  the  diatriot  of  the  Locri 
OziSls;,*  in  coutradiBtinction  to  that  nf  the  Epiunamidian  lod  Opun- 
tian  Locrians  on  the  shores  of  the  Euboean  Sea)  was  bounded  on 
(he  W.  by  Mtdtin,  on  the  N.  by  ^tolia  and  Doris,  on  the  E.  by 


•  The  name  OsoIb  was  Tarioailr  derived  from  H'",  "  *•>  mell, 
mephitle  iprlgg,  or  from  the  mbumluiM  of  uphodel  which  sun 
from  iCot,  "  tbe  brimehet "  of  ■  vine  wliicll  grew  laiurlsntl}'  In  tli 
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Pbocis,  and  on  the  &,  hy  the  Corinthiaa  Gulf  This  district  is 
mountainous,  and  for  tlie  most  part  uDproductive.  It  was  but  little 
known.  The  motiDtaine,  which  emauaM  either  from  FanuMna  in 
the  N.E.  or  from  Oorax  in  the  N.W.,  received  no  specific  names  ; 
and  the  only  river  worthy  of  notice  is  the  HyUBtbiu,  Homo,  which 
riseB  on  the  elopes  of  Fanuwsus,-iiDd  runs  with  a  S.W.  course  into 
the  Carinthian  Gulf  near  Naupactas.  The  line  of  coast  extends 
from  PTom.  AntirrUiiiB  in  the  W.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  to  the  Hniu  Ciuaou  in  the  E.  The  towns  were  unimportant, 
with  the  exception  of  Amphissa,  the  capital,  in  the  interior  on  the 
E.  frontier ;  and  Nanpactus  on  the  coast,  for  a  loi^  period  the  re- 
sidence of  the  exiled  Mesaenians. 

Haupaotiu,  Lepanio,  was  situated  just  within  tba  eutranoe  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  a  little  E,  of  Prom.  Antirrhium,  and  posseasod  the  best 
harbour  on  the  whole  of  the  H.  eoast  of  that  gulf.  The  Mesaenians 
were  settled  there  by  the  Atheniana  in  b.c.  Hi],  aad  in  the  Peloponneeian 
War  the  Atheaiaoiang  made  it  the  base  of  their  op«atJODS  la  Western 
OrSBoe.  It  was  regained  by  the  Loeriana  after  the  battle  of  .^Igoepo- 
tami.  The  AchsHma  held  it  before  the  time  of  the  Theban  supra- 
macy,  and  the  jGtolians  from  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedonia 
until  its  capture  by  tba  Romans  in  191.  imphiwa,  SoJona,  was 
aituated  in  a  psae  at  the  head  of  the  Crissieaa  plain,  and  about  sevea 
miles  S.W.  of  Delphi.  The  Loeriaiu  took  refuge  bera  at  ttie  time  of 
Xeries'  invasion.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  Philip  in  B.C.  338  by 
order  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  and  wa«  able 
to  withstund  a  siege  from  the  Romans  in  lEKl.  On  the  foundation  of 
Nicopolia  many  of  the  lEtoIiaos  betook  themselTea  to  Amphiasa,  which 
thus  remajoed  a  populous  place. 

Of  the  less  importout  towns  we  may  notice — (Enton,  E.  of  Naupactua, 
whera  Hesiod  naa  said  to  have  been  killed  and  whence  Demoatheues 
started  on  his  jEtolian  ezpedition  in  b.c.  426;  Antiajra,  mot«  to  the' 
E.,  noticed  by  Livy  (xxvi.  26).  and  to  be  distinguished  from  thePhocian 
town  of  the  same  name ;  Bnpallnm,  a  short  distance  from  the  coeat, 
tlie  place  where  Demosthenes  deposited  his  plunder  in  426,  and  which 
was  afterwards  taken  by  Eurylochua;  SrythTB,  the  port  of  Eapalium, 
where  Pbilip  landed  in  207  ;  and  (Eantho,  a  port  at  the  W.  entrance  of 
the  CriassBii  Bay  at  Oaiaaidhi,  the  spot  whence  the  Loeri  Epiaephyidi 
are  said  to  have  embarked. 

History.— The  Locri  OedIbs  are  first  noticed  in  the  time  of  the  Felo- 
Dannesian  War,  when  they  appear  as  a  semi-barbarous  nation  along 
with  the  ^tolians  and  Acamanians.  In  B.C.  426  the  Locrians  pro- 
mised to  aid  Demosthenes ;  bnt,  after  his  retimt,  they  jrieldod  to  the 
Spartan  Eurylochus.    At  a  later  period  they  belonged  to  the  iEtoliaa 

rV.    DOBIK. 

S  9.  ITie  small  et*t«  of  Darli '  lay  nestled  between  the  ranges  ol 

'  Doris  wu  rc«ird«t  b;  the  Greeks  at  tbs  mother  coonlry  (i^itTpsmXic,  HenaL 
Tlil.  31)  of  the  whole  Dorian  rao*.  It  It.  however,  very  unllkdy  Ihat  so  umaU  i 
district  wuld  n^ply  a  military  toree  suffloient  {or  the  eonquait  of  the  Fsbvcst- 
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(Bt»  and  ParaasBUS,  and  bounded  b;  Mtolia  on  the  W^  Locris  on 
tjie  &,  Theesal;  on  the  N,  and  FhoqB  on  the  £.  It  consiated  of  a 
single  valley  watered  by  thio  Plndiu,  Apoatolia,  a  tribolary  of  the 
CsphiBniB.  It  thus  opened  eestwaids  into  the  plain  of  Fhooie,  but 
in  othei  directions  was  surrounded  by  mountains.  An  tmporttLnt 
route  crosBed  this  district,  .leadiag  from  Horacleft  in  Malis  to  Am- 
phissa  in  Looris.  The  Dorian  state  oonaiBted  of  a  tetrapolia,  or  con- 
federacy of  four  towns,  named  Brinliu,  Brnmn,  Oytimlnm,  and  Findu. 
of  which  ihe  first  ranked  as  oapiUl,  while  Cytinium  commanded  the 
route  just  referred  to,  and  is  hence  noticed  in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  Demostb^ieB  siid  Eurylochus  in  B.a  426,  and  of  Philip  in  338. 
ffidoTV. — Doris  Is  seldom  noidoed  in  history.  In  the  invsmon  of 
Xerxes  it  Babmitt«d  to  tha  Persiuu.  Suosequently  the  Dorians 
received  asustonce  from  the  LBcedsmouiaoB  agiunst  the  Pbaoiaoa  and 
others.    The  towns  aufferBd  much  in  the  Phodan,  .^tolian,  and  Mace. 

V.  Pbocib. 

S  10.  Phods  lay  between  Doris  oa  the  N.W.,  Baat«ni  Locris  on 
tOie  N.E.,  Bceotia  on  the  8.^.,  the  Corinthian  Oulf  on  &b  8.,  and 
Westdm  Locris  on  the  W.  The  only  direction  in  which  the  bound- 
ary was  well  defined  with  regard  to  the  ooniiguous  provinces  was 
on  the  side  of  Eastern  Locris,  where  the  Cnemidian  range  inter- 
vened. On  the  side  of  Doris  and  Boeotia  it  lay  qi]it«  open,  the 
valley  of  the  Pindua  connecting  it  with  the  former,  and  that  of  the 
Cephiseus  with  tlie  latter.  The  country  is  divided  physioolly  into 
two  distinct  regions  by  the  range  of  Famassus-^the  northern  ocai- 
sisting  of  the  valley  of  the  Cephiasua,  which  opens  into  a  wide  plun 
in  the  neighbouAood  of  ElalSa ;  the  sontliem,  of  a  ru^ed,  brc&eu 
district,  (stendiug  from  Parnassus  to  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  The  line  of  the  coast  itself  is  broken  by  the  bays  of  Crissa 
and  Antii^ia. 

g  11.  The  chief  mountain  range  in  Phocis  is  Punaasos,*  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  8000  feet,  and  terminates  in  a  double  peak ; 
the  northern  and  eastern  Eudes  of  the  summit  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  highest  peak  was  named  LycorSa.  Between  the 
central  mass  and  the  precipitous  difis  which  overlook  Delphi,  an 

<  The  poetlca]  Tetmnoea  to  Pununu 
to  Delphi,  uid  putlf  u  tlia  nppoaed  n 
■oleot  tbe  foDowins : — 

Neo  tuitmn  Phceho  gaaAet  Pamu^  mpee. — Ysta.  Sot.  vi.  SO, 

HesperiD  tuitnio,  qoHntnm  Hmattu  Eoo 

Cudine  Paniunu  gemino  petIC  mthera  oolle, 

MooA  Phmbo,  Bromloqae  fiacer.  Lcc.  t.  71, 

ThBmie  hona  dederat  Pamaula  urtem.— Or.  ifet.  It.  US. 
Vox  miU  menUtai  tnlerit  Faniaaila  ■ortee.— Vai_  Fuoo.  IIL  S18, 
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extensive  upland  district  iuUrrenes, 'partlf  cultivated,  and  else- 
where  covered  with  foresta. .  A  aabordiimte  range,  muned  f&Tplua, 
lUDS  paraltel  to  PamaBsmi,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  PleistuB.  The  only 
importRnt  river  ia  the  OsplilMiu,  which  rises  near  Liltea,*  where  it 
was  sftid  to  burst  forth  fiain  the  ground  with  a  thundering  noise. 
It  first  flows  towards  the  N.E,,  and  then  to  the  S.E.,  through  the 
plains  of  Elatea :  near  the  Bceotian  border  it  Taceivea  a  small  tribu- 
tary, named  the  Amu,  ^m  the  slopes  of  M.  Cnemia.  In  the  S., 
the  small  rirer  Fkiitu  derived  some  celebrity  from  its  proximity 
to  Delphi* 

§  12,  The  Phocians  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  partly 
from  PhocuB,  a  grandson  of  Sisyphus  of  Goriath,  and  part!)'  from 
Phocus,  a  son  of  j£acuB.  They  thus  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  raised  ^olio  and  Aclueanjace,  Their  seats  were  in  the  valley 
of  the  CephisBUB,  where  they  bad  a  confederacy  of  towns,  which 
held  its  meetinga  at  Phocicnm,  near  Dauiis.  1'he  Delpbions  were  a 
distinct  people,  probably  of  the  Dorian  race,  who  were  said  to  have 
come  from  LycorGa  in  the  first  instance.  They  were  always  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Phocians.  Among  the  towns  of  PhociB,  Delphi 
stands  pre-eminent  in  point  of  interest  and  importance,  as  the  seat 
of  the  inost  celebrated  fane  of  antiquity.  It  brought  other  places 
about  it  into  notice,  such  as  Crissa  and  its  port  Cirrha,  Dauiis  and 
PanopeuB,  which  lay  on  the  road  to  Bceotia.  The  towns  in  the 
plain  of  the  Cepbissua  were  important  in  a  strategical  point  of 
view,  BB  they  commanded  the  passes  across  (Eta  into  Northern 
Greece.  Ulatea  wai  one  of  the  keys  of  Greece,  and  Hyaoipohs  was 
hardly  leas  important.  Many  of  the  Phocian  towns  suffered  fi'om 
the  position  which  the  country  thus  occupied.  Xerxes  destroyed 
twelve  of  them  in  bis  march  southwards.  Most  of  these  were 
rebuilt ;  but  they  saffered  a  more  sweeping  destmction  at  the  end 
of  the  Sacred  War,  when  all  the  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Abte, 
were  destroyed  by  Philip,  They  were  a  second  time  rebuilt,  and 
are  in  several  instances  noticed  in  the  annals  of  the  Itoman  wars. 
We  shall  describe  them  in  order,  commencing  from  the  N.W.,  and 
taking  the  circuit  of  the  province. 


'  0!  /  if*  -i^  mwa^lp  K,*UTrtv  «hr  hiuf. 

d  Tt  Aii.«»  l:<o.-,  „vm^  »"  K,*t<rmA>. 

tLU3. 

CephlMl  glaci^B  wput                                StiT 

K^urt,  *■  S^  1«.™  ..x-j™  ..Xi.tpMp«r, 

■.Hymn. 

nJi»B 

ILUurrov  n  -n^t  -^  n<>«<^k«  opaTOt 

■n.11. 

04M  n  ™  T«vi,«i-  W«  K-iyw  iM'  ?"  «>"> 

,.am.a^n.l,-Otl.n. 
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Ulaftwu  dttiated  at  the  foot  of  Pamunu,  and  at  the  sourcsB  of  the 
Cephiaaiis.  It  wag  destroyed  nt  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War,  but  was 
■ooQ  afterwards  restored.  It  was  taken  b;  DemetriuB,  but  aubee- 
quentlf  threw  off  the  Hacedooian  joke.  Its  ruins,  at  FaUolaulTo, 
oouBiat  of  the  ojrouit  of  the  walla,  and  some  of  the  tawen.      Dalphl  was 


H^ofDelpU. 

dtaated  9,  of  Pamasnu,  in  the  narrow  vallej  of  the  Pleistua.  Iti 
portion  is  very  remarkable ;  the  uplajida  of  PamaasuB  tenaiiiate 
towards  the  S,  in  a  prmipitoua  cliff,  2000  feet  high,  rising  to  a  double 
peak,'  named  the  Fhsdri&des  (BB),froin  tbeir  "flittering"  appearance* 
as  they  faced  tlie  ra;a  of  the  aun.  Beluw  the  <£ffs  the  ground  slopes 
off  in  a  double  ridge  toward  the  maritime  plain,  and  in  a  semiciroular 
recces  between  the  ridgea  gtood  the  town.  Between  the  peaks,  the 
southern  of  which  was  eometimes  called  Hyampga  (s),  there  ia  a  deep 
fissure,  down  which  a  torrent  poun  in  ram;  weather,  receiving  near  , 


werfi  Himetlniei  supposed  (o  be  the  fuminlta  ol 
\  vetticlbaa  petit  ardunE  futra  daobua. 
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tlie  base  of  Uie  oliff  the  watan  of  the  celebrated  fountain  of  O 

(l,),  in  which  liaitoia  to  Delphi  puriSed  themBalvei,  and  irhoae  'wa.ters 

=ji  a  Iftter  «ge  auppoeed  to  commmuoate  poetic  .' — '— ■-■--  «      " 


Moulh  of  [he  Coryclio  Clite.    (From  i  HKetth  by  Sir  G»rdn*r  WIltinBon,) 

J>aiphiaQ8  took  refuge  in  the  PerBian  War  :  the  mun  ohaiaber  ia  200 
(eat  long,  and  40  high.  The  greater  portion  of  Delphi  stood  W.  otthe 
itream,  though  the  walla  of  Pbilomelua  (i  i)  enoloaed  a  certain  amount 
of  ground  oq  the  E.  of  it.    In  the  former  diraotion  w»a  the  sacred 


'A^oSr>EH£^n«t,  mixtn  Hovr.  EfTft.  ten.  H. 

Qui  rore  pnro  CnnUllie  layit 

Ciln«  Botatos.  Hoi.  Oinn.  lil.  4, 

lode  abi  UbatoB  IrroraY^re  llqnom 
Tntibuf  et  CHpIti,  fleotunC  veittigift  unctn 
Ad  delubia  des.  Or.  Mil.  i.  STl. 

*  Uihl  flanif  Apollo 

PoenlB  CutHlla  plena  minlitrat  Kqua.— Ot.  Am.  1.  U,  3s. 
He  mlsenun  I  (neqae  enlm  tstUi  Hltennitaoa  nllig 
Indpfam  diiih:  Csstalis  cotatiiai  umUM 
InTlin*,  Plmboqoe  gravia).  Btit.  Bilv.  y.  I,  1 

Knii.1,,  iiioffnt,  ^^wk  inuniioiM'        Seen.  Brmm.  31 

niei  N<i«K  ^  T«  %■ 
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enclosure  (T^furai.  vMo)  coDtainingthe  following  buildings;  the  Temple 
(1),  divided  into  three  parts — tbe  Proiiaua,  Naus  and  Adytum  :  the 
second  cODtaining  the  hearth  with  the  perpetual  Sre  and  the  atont 


[n  the  iniiKut  part  of  tlis  cbamber  atood  a  tripod  oiet  a  deep  cbsin 


'Vtv  KciffToAuLs  priip^v 
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Qnat  Altar  (2)  on  whicii  lacrificeg  were  daily  oCFerad ;  the  ThesuiH,  or 
tnuurin  (3),  sereral  detached  bulldiagB,  in  which  tile  most  valu^la 
treaauree  were  preserved  ;  the  BouleuteriOD,  or  seiistehouHS  (4)  ;  the 
Stoa,  built  by  the  Athenians  (5).  which  also  aerved  aa  a  treasnry  ;  the 
grave  of  Neoptolemua,  eon  of  Achillea  (6)  ;  the  fouDtain  of  CasKiti*, 
Hellenioo  (7)  ;  the  Leocha,  a  public  room  where  people  could  meet  for 
coQTereation  (N) ;  and  the  Theatre  (9).  The. temple  was  erected  by 
the  AlccQEeonidic,  and  wai  one  of  the  largest  in  Greece  ;  the  oiterior, 
which  was  fncsi  with  Parian  marble,  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  tha 
interior  of  tile  Ionic  Outside  of  the  Bftcred  enclosure  vere  the  fallow- 
ing objects :  the  Stadium,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remoina; 
the  fountain  of  Delphusa,*  Kama  (x),  between  the  Stadium  and  the 
ancloaura  ;  the  Synedrion  («),  in  a  suburb  named  PyliEa,  on  the  road 
to  Crissa ;  and,  on  the  E.  aide  of  the  stream,  the  Gymnasium  (g)  ;  the 
Sanctuaries  of  Autonous  (h)  and  of  Phylacus  (r) ;  the  temple  of  Athena 
Prontea  (e);  and  three  tWplee  (d).  Outside  the  walls  was  the  ancient 
oemetery  (c),  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remains.  The  ruins 
of  Delphi  are  now  called  Kiutri.  The  antiquity  of  the  oracle  was  very 
great :  evea  in  Homer's  age  Pyiho,  as  it  was  then  called,^  was  famed  for 
its  treasures  ;  *  it  whs  even  believed  that  other  deities  had  owned  the 
place  before  Apollo.  The  setectloD  of  this  spot  by  tlie  latter  deity,  on 
account  of  its  seclusion  and  beauty,  is  recorded  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo  \  the  first  priests  were  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Crete, 
and  were  settled  at  Crissa.  As  Clrrha  rose  to  importance,  Crissa 
declined,  and  was  finally  aierged  in  Delphi  ;  jealousy  arose  between 
Delphi  and  Cirrha,  on  account  of  the  enactions  practised  on  pilgrims 
landing  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  Sacred  War  followed  in  B.C.  595- 
585,  t^minating  in  the  defltrnctton  of  Cirrha,  and  in  thelnatitutjon  of 
the  Pythian  games.  Henceforward  Delphi  became  the  seat  of  au  inde- 
pendent state,  the  government  of  which  was  of  a  theocratic  character. 
The  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  54S,  and  a  new  one  of  great  mag- 
nificence erected  by  the  Alcm[eoiiid».  The  Persialis  approached  the 
place  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  in  480,  but  were  detsred  by  divine 
intwpoaitioQ.  In  357  the  Fhociana  seized  the  temple,  in  revenge  for 
the  fine  imposed  upon  them  by  tha  Amphiotyonic  Council :  hence  the 
second  Sacred  War,  which  terminated  with  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  to  its  farmer  poasessora,  and  the  punishment  of  the  Fhodans. 
The  Oauls  visited  tt  in  279,  but  agtun.  heaven  (it  is  said)  interfered. 
The  temple  was  less  fortunate  In  this  respect  as  far  as  the  Romans  were 


lit>  fonntain  Is  referred  to,  tlinugli  not  by  name,  in  tte  following  passag 
Knim  uof,  a^  vlb;,  iirb  •pnnpiira  ^lo'is.— Hon.  ^ymn.  mJLpoO.  31 
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ooncemed  i  Sylla  ADd  Nero  plimdered  it;  {t  vu  restored  bf  Hadrian, 
imd  rifled  bj  CooBtaDtme :  the  Oracle  was  aaenood  by  Theodooitw,  CtIim 
laj  S.W.  of  Delphi,  at  the  nauthem  end  of  a  projectiiig  spur  of  Por- 
naasua.  It  gave  name  to  the  bay  near  which  it  etood,  uid  on  the  ahors 
of  which  Qirhs  was  aubaequeotfy  built  a*  its  port.  Between  the  two 
towna  was  a  fertilB  plain,'  named  indifferently  the  Cirrhfeaa  or  Cria- 
uean,  though  the  twina  are  more  properly  applied  to  two  separate 
portions  of  the  plain,  the  CriBSEKUi  inland  and  the  Ciirhsaa  on  the 
coaat,  which  were  divided  from  each  other  by  two  projecting  rocka. 
Crisea  was  one  of  tho  moat  ancient  citiea  in  Greeoe,  and  is  described  in 
one  of  the  Homeric  hymns  '  aa  poaaesEdng  the  aanctoary  of  Delphi ;  ita 
name  is  eren  uaed  by  Fihdar  as  BynonymouH  with  Delphi.  It  snnk  with 
the  rise  of  Cirrha,  and  seems  to  have  become  an  msignifioaiit  place  b; 
B.C.  600.  Cirrha  was  deatroyed  in  B.C.  585  by  the  AmpMctyotu,  on 
aeoonnt  of  the  toll  which  waa  levied  there  on  pilgrims  going  to  Delphi; 
it  was,  however,  afterwards  rebuilt  as  the  port  of  Delphi.  Antiqtra 
was  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Corinthiin  Gulf,  which  was  named  after 
it,  and  whera  it  poaaesaed  an  eicallent  harbour.  It  waa  supposed  to, 
represent  the  Homeric  Cyparissua.  Though  destroyed  at  the  close  of 
of  the  Sacred  War,  it  recovered,  and  was  tsken  by  the  Boman  Conaul 
Flaminioa  in  B.C.  198.  It  was  particularly  famed  for  ita  hellebore, 
which  waa  regarded  as  a  cure  for  raadneaa.'  pMlipcna,  or  Fanop*,'  waa 
new  the  frontier  of  Bmotia,  between  Daulia  and  Chieronea.'  It  waa  a 
veiy  ancient  town,  orifimdly  inhabited  by  the  Fhlegyie.  It  waa 
destroyed  by  Xenea,  and  again  by  Philip  ;  waa  taken  by  the  Bomani 
in  B.C.  196,  and  was  a  third  time  destroyed  in  the  war  betvraen  Sulla 


*  Homer  ^vea  it  the  epithets — *■  divine,"  *'  oaiupTcaonfl,**  '*  vine-bcarliig :"' 
Kpbovor  TV  io£4nw,  Kvl  &avA£^,  icai  TXai/vinto-        II.  11.  D3<l. 

The  Pythian  gamei  were  celEbraled  on  this  plain  : — 

ff  'AjtoAAuv  tuv,  vAfH  t"  ar/^aiar.  Pi*n,  liAm.  II. 

N.wylM'  K(«ri.i™  i™univ  riSa,.  Bora.  El.  719. 

'         1m  If  it  Kfiiaiir  vwk  Ha^riiair  ni6Bm, 

K^b*  roufmirtiu  ir^rn;  iIW  it  ^Oftw.— Hom.  Sipim.  in  J/wS.  a 
■  Noolo  ui  AnticTTam  ratto  llUa  dertlDet  omnuni.— Eaa.  Sat.  IL  3,  S! 
Havlget  AntlcTTHn.  Id.  16«. 

tie  dnUtet  Ladas,  al  Don  ^^  Antiflyn.  nea 
Antalgene.  Jot.  xlli.  BT. 

I,  liihe,  dliiaaem,  purgantei  pecUca  nucoi, 
Qaicqnid  et  In  tola  nuoitiir  AnUorra. — Ov.  e  FanL  iT.  t,  GS 
•  Jam  Tida  CepbU,  Panopeavie  evaaemt  am.— Ov.  JM.  111.  IV. 
Qoii  Ubl  Plusbeu  aclei,  velaiemqne  revolvat 
Fhodda  t  qsi  Panopen,  qui  Daalida,  qui  CTpariawn.    ■ 

04.ti.tM. 
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■nd  ArobelMU.  OhUi'  itood  W.  of  Puiop«iu,  on  the  Ugh  road  ta 
Delphi.  It  WIS  a  place  of  importaiice  in  the  henna  age.  It  ahwied  the 
hte  of  the  other  Phoolan  towns  in  the  Fenian  and  Sacred  wan.  It 
waa  aubaequeatlf  rebuilt,  and  waa  reputed  impr^(nable,  from  its 
poaitioa  on  a  apur  of  PamaaBu*.  HfampSli*  stood  on  a  heights  at  the 
entranOB  of  a  yalley,  which  formed  a  natunJ  route  aoroai  Ciieioia  into 
Loetis.  It  was  eoDsequentl;  the  soeoe  of  aererat  engagemeata :  the 
Phooians  h?rs  defeated  the  ThwsalLaus  )  Xerxes  destroyed  it ;  Jason, 
in  371,  took  its  Buburb,  named  ClaonEs  ;  the  B«0atiana  and  Pbodaiu 
fought  near  it  in  »4T  ;  and  Philip  deatcojed  it.  It  waa  rebuilt,  and  ta 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  •mm  in  Oreeoe.  The  circuit  of  its  walle  may 
be  seen  at  Yogdhaai.  Aho,  near  Hj^mpolia,  derived  its  £une  &om  its 
po»ee«inga  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,*  which  was  oonsultad  from  all 
quartara,  and  partioularlj  by  Crteeua  and  Mardoniua.  It  waa  deatroyBd 
%  fire  in  B.C.  480  by  the  Penians,  and  in  3i6  by  the  BcBoUanB. 
Hadrian  ereotad  a  amtdl  temple  near  the  site  of  the  old  one.  B&tta 
stood  in  the  nlain  of  the  Cephissus,  in  oommand  of  the  most  important 
pass  aoToas  Mount  (Eta,  and  hence  a  place  of  the  greateot  importanoe 
w  a  militaiT  point  of  view.  It  was  burnt  by  Xenea,  but  ofterwaida 
restored  and  oocnpied  tn  Philip  in  b.o.  338,  mueh  to  the  alarm  of  the 
Athenians.  It  luccossfully  resisted  Cassander,  but  was  taken  by  Philip, 
ton  of  Demetrius,  and  again  by  the  Romans  in  19B.  Tlie  name 
survivss  in  L^fia,  where  are  some  few  remsuu  of  the  old  town. 

Of  the  less  unportant  towns  we  may  notice — Orynma,  a  frontier  town 
on  the  side  of  Doris,  taken  bj  Xerxes  ;  Heon,  at  the  foot  of  .Titborea, 
rebuilt  after  its  deBtmction  by  the  Fenians,  and  finally  deatroyed  at 
the  end  of  t!ie  Sacred  War ;  ntharea,  regarded  by  Pauaaniaa  aa  occu- 
pying the  aita  oF  Neon,  but  probably  a  different  place,  diatant  3} 
miles,  the  former  being  at  Velitta  and  the  la;tter  at  Palea  Fiva;  at 
Ttthorea  the  Phadans  took  refuge  from  Xerxee,  probably  in  a  spacious 
cavern,  which  exists  behind  Vi^Ua !  Ambifsna,  N.G.  of  Anticyra,  at 
the  mt  of  Mount  Cirphis,  very  atiungly  fortified  by  the  Thebana 
against  Fiiilip,  taken.by  the  Bomans  in  B.C.  196;  Btlrii,  near  the 
Bceotian  frontier,  strongly  pasted  on  a  height,  defended  by  precipitous 
rocks,  destroyed  by  PMlip,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  ;  FlMoSanm,  near 
Daulis,  where  the  meetings  of  the  Phocian  confederacy  were  held ; 
Fanpotamii,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephisaus  (whence  its  name),  near 
the  border  of  Bteotia,  never  rebnilt  after  ita  deatruotion  by  Philip  in 
the  Saored  War  ;  Ansmoda,  an  Homnic  town  (11.  ii.  521),  said  to  be 
named  from  its  exposure  to  the  blasts  that  descended  on  it  from  Par- 
nasaus ;  OleliUS,  near  Hyampolia,  on  the  paas  crossing  to  Locris  ;  and 


3  Daalia  it  fUned  in  mytbolo^  bo  the  spot  where  Proene  wai  turned  iaw  ■ 
svllloR  sod  Philomels  into  a  nlgblinEHle  :  tbe  latter  bird  li  itilt  round  then  in 

ham  ArabrfBu  fell  Into  the  main  road  leading  to  Delphi  ; — 


*  obit  ht  tip  SSulTOV  lI/U 
Oig  itHx'  'ikfiaun  yait.  <km.  OU.  JVT.  Ht, 
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Itltwu,  BomewiMrs  in  tha  valley  of  ihe  Cephissiu,  but  of  u: 
poution. 

Hittory. — The  hutory  of  Phooia,  apart  from  DalpliL,  pceseuts  few 
featurea  of  iDbereHt.  In  the  Paloponneaian  War,  the  PhocUna  aided 
wi(h  Athena;  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.c.  371)  they  became  Bubjeot 
to  the  Tbebuu,  and  their  separation  trom  the  Thebasa  led  ultimately 
to  the  Saored  War.  At  the  battle  of  Chteronea,  and  in  the  Lomiac  War, 
they  fought  on  the  aide  of  Qreoiaa  independence. 

TI.  Eabtebn  LocBia, 
S 13.  The  territory  of  the  Eastern  LocriaDS  otmaistod  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast   land   between  the  continuations  of  (Eta   and  the 
Euhccan  Sea,  extending  from  the  pass  of  TTiennopyliB  in  the  N.W. 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Cephisaua  in  the  S.B.    This  district  was  divided 
between  two  tribes,  sumamed  Eplonunldll  and  Opnntil,  the  foimer 
ao  styled  from  the  ad- 
jacent  hill  of  Cnemis, 
the    latter   from   their 
capital.      Opus.       The    ' 
range   of  CneiidB.   Tal- 

siderable  elevation  in 
the  N.  ;  (he  portion  of 
the  range  adjacent  to 
Opns  is  of  less  height, 
and  received  no  special  designation.  Spurs  project  in  various  parts 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  EUid  in  one  instance  form  a  considerable 
promontory,  named  Cnamlde*.  The  rivers  necessarily  have  very 
short  courses :  the  most  important  is  the  Boagilni  or  Kanas, 
The  valleys  were  in  many  cases  fertile,  as  was  also  the  whole  of  the 
coast  district.  Routes  cross  the  monntainB  between  Alpenus  and 
Tithronium  in  Phocis,  between  Thronium  and  Elates,  and  between 
Opus  and  Hyampolis. 

§  14.  The  eastern  Locrians  are  noticed  by  Homer,  as  taking  part 
in  the  Trojan  War.  The  distinction  into  Epicnemidians  and  Opun- 
tians  was  not  recognized  by  classical  writers,  but  originated  with 
the  gec^raphers,  Strabo  and  others.  In  classical  times  Opns  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  tjie  whtile  district :  at  a  later  period 
Thronium  became  the  chief  town  of  the-  Epicnemidians.  These 
were  the  only  towns  of  importance  in  the  whole  district. 


>c  ijAT  'OiAwc  riaiH,  Hi 


Cola  of  the  LoctI  OpuotU. 
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C'ncipol  porC  of  the  Opuntii 
tly,  Htxjx,  between  Opus  i 
Ajtti,'  and  tie  scene  of   an 
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Atbeniuii,  uid  in  the  Sitcred  War  b;  Oaomarehui.  Opu  stood  at  tha 
head  of  the  OpimtUn  Oulf,  a  tittle  removed  from  the  coast  :  it  was 
reputed  one  of  the  moat  aacient  eitios  of  Orseco,  and  was,  aooording  to 
Homer,  the  native  cit;  of  Fotroctus*  In  the  war  between  Antigoniu 
and  CsHonder,  (^ub  was  besieged  b;  Ftolem;  for  iiji  antagonism  to  the 
former.  Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice  :  A^bml,  at  the 
ioatheni  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Thermopyln;  Hi«wa,  a  fortress  close 
to  the  sea  commanding  that  pass,  and  hence  a  very  important  acqui- 
sition to  Philip  in  his  wan  in  B.C.  346  and  340  ;  Boaiphe,  on  the  road 
to  Elates,  and  hence  noticed  in  the  narTative  of  Flaminius's  march  by 
IJTy  (zuiii.  3)  ;  Daphow,  on  the  sea-ooast,  originally  belonging  to 
Phocis  ;  AlBpO,  on  an  inHuUted  hill  farther  down  the  ooast;  Oynnt,  the 

'     '     '         .     -  .■      "      itiant,  about  aaran  milea  N.  of  OpuB  ;  and,    ' 
IS  and  HyampoliB,  tba  reputed  birthplace  of 
I   an  ensngemeut  between  the  BoeotianB  and 
rnociana  m  B.C.  353. 

Hittory. — He  history  of  tlie  Eaatera  Looriana  is  unimportant :  tha 
Opuntians  are  noticed  as  taking  part  with  the  Spartans  in  the  Perdaa 
and  Peloponneaian  wars. 

Vn.   BCKOTIA. 

S  15.  BtDOtU  was  bounded  by  tha  Eubrfon  Sta  on  the  E.,  Fhocis 
on  the  W.,  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  Attica  on  the  S.,  and  the 
district  of  (lie  Opimtlaa  Locriana  on  the  N.  It  thoa  stretched  from 
aes  to  aea,  and  may  be  eaid  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Ou  the  8,  it  posBesaed  a  w^I-defiued  boundary  In  Mount  Cith^ron  ; 
but  towards  the  N.E.  it  lay  open  along  the  vale  of  the  CephiaBus, 
though  in  tbia  direction  it  was  partly  closed  by  the  ridge  of  Hyphan- 
tium,  an  offaet  from  tho  Opuntian  range.  Within  tie  limits  above 
■pecifled  were  two  districta,  of  a  widely  different  character  :  (i.) 
N(«them  Breotia,  a  large  basin  of  an  oval  form,  completely  sur- 
rounded ^y  hills,  and  subdivided  by  aubordjnate  raises  into  two  main 
portions — one  containing  tha  plain  of  Orchomenna  and  Lake  Copaia, 
the  other  the  plain  of  Thebes  and  Late  Hylica;  (ii.)  Southern 
Bceotia,  a  long  and  in  some  parts  wide  vidley,  drtuned  by  the 
AsApus.  The  sea-coast  on  either  side  is  irregular,  but  does  not  offer 
good  harbours.  The  climate  of  BiEotia  was  much  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  so  much  stagnant  water,  which  rendered  the  air  heavy 
and  the  winters  severe.  The  soil  possessed  remarkable  fertility,  that 
about  Copaia  being  of  a  deep  alluvial  oharacfer,  equaEy  well  suited 
to  the  growth  of  com  and  to  the  purposes  of  pasturo :  the  Bceotian 
horses  were  amongst  the  best  in  Qreeoe.     The  vine  and  other  fruits 

■  Dennllan  and  Pftcit  an  alio  i^  to  biTe  i«ld«]  neai  Opus. 
'  Henoe  the  eplUwt  JVw^fjwj  applied  to  hiu,  Or.  Mtt.  liv.  4flA. 
The  lams  epithet  li  applied  ta  BTnttinm  In  Italy,  nadei  the  ides  that  Locrl  wu 
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floariBhed  remarkably  well.  The  mountains  yielded  iron  ore,  and 
blwsk  marble  The  plain  of  Thebes  abounded  with  moles,  whose 
skins  were  an  article  of  foreign  commerce.  Lake  Copaia  produced 
abundance  offish,  particularly  eels,  and  water-fowl  wore  numerous, 
while  the  roeda  that  fringedits  shore  supplied  the  country  with  flut«B. 
1 16,  Bceoda  is  skirted  by  mountain  langes  in  all  directions.  In 
the  western  part  of  tlie  province  rises  the  long  range  of  Eellooni  the 
soft  and  sylvan  character  of  whose  scenery  rendered  it,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks,  a  fitting  residence  for  the  Uuses;*  Aganippe  and 
Hippocrene,were  two  of  the  numerous  rills  which  course  down  its 
sides  amid  grorea  of  myrtle  and  oleander, — the  former  rising  near 
ABcra  and  joining  the  Termesans,  the  latter  flowing  into  the  Okaeus : 
the  QroTo  of  the  Muses  was  near  Aganippe.  One  of  the  heights  of 
Helicon  was  named  Letbethrlnm,  Zagora;  another  more  to  Qie  N., 
Li^iyrtiiim,  Qranitsa ;  while  between  the  two  was  TilphoMdmo,  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  edge  of  Lake  Copaia,  and  separating  the  plains 
of  Coronea  and  Haliartus.  On  the  southern  frontier,  Ottbnron  sepa- 
rated Bceotia  from  Attica,  bounding  the  plain  of  Asopus  on  the  S. ; 
it  was  a  well-wooded,  wild  chain,  and  hence  was  aptly  selected  as 
the  scene  of  various  mythological  events,  such  as  the  metamorphosis 
of  Actnon,  the  death  if  Pentheus,  and  the  exposure  of  CEdipvs.*  It 
was  also  r^arded  as  the  scene  of  the  revels  of  Bacchus.'  On  the 
N.E.  the  rai^  of  Cnemis  is  continued  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coast,  riaii^  into  the  heights  of  Ptenin,  B.  of  Lake  Copais,  lUiaapiiiin, 
Uc*T  Anlhedon,  and  BjtUm,  more  to  the  S.,  while  in  the  K.W.  a 


Pandite  nano  BfUcoDA,  Sen,  cuitnaqnu  moTeti.—Viso.  .»>.  vtl.  <41. 
It  the  Hniea  wen  named  HelloonitidH : — 

Adds  HtUconiadain  Gomlta,  qaoram  nniu  HomemB. 

Leout.  UL  lOM. 

HoT^p  T*  Uirf^v  fuvn  Kvptov  ra^oy.  SoFH.  tEd   Tyr.  Uftl. 

'O^H  OUfntu.  ififfv.  Pft^  liSoXar  i>~un»._EDI[.  I-ham,  «ot. 


n  attasron.~.An:  1 
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projecting  spur  of  the  Cuemidian  range,  named  HTphaiitiiun.  peno- 
trateB  cloee  to  the  banks  of  the  CephisBUB,  and  separates  the  plains  of 
Bceotia  and  Phocis.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  to  notice  a  seriaa 
of  elevations  which  separate  the  basin  of  T^ake  Copais  from  that  of 
Lake  H;lica,  the  most  prominent  height  being  Fhanioiiin,  Ihga ; 
and  ^ain  another  series  between  the  Theban  plain  and  the  vallej  of 
the  Asopus,  of  which  TcamMBu  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
approaches  to  Bceotia  from  the  N.  were  (i.)  by  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissne,  which  was  commanded  by  a  defile  near  Cheeronea,  and 
(ii.)  by  a  track  acrosB  Eypfaantiuin. 

§  17.  The  only  river  of  importance  in  Northern  Bcfotia  is  the 
CaridMiWi  which  enters  it  from  Fhocis  in  the  N.W.,  and,  after  a 
short  course  across  the  plain  of  Chsrocea,  discharges  itself  into  Lake 
Copais.  This  lake  forms  oueof  (he  most  striking  features  in  Bceotia. 
So  completely  do  the  mountains  shut  in  the  basin,  that  no  opening 
existed  foe  the  escape  of  tbe  waters ;  these,  therefore,  collected  in 
the  deepest  part  of  the  basin,  and  formed  a  considerable  kke,  origi- 
nally named  Csphiui*.  from  the  chief  river  flowing  into  it,  afterwards 
Cop^,  from  the  town  of  Oopie,  and  now  Topoliat,  whence  the  surpluH 
waters  escaped  1^  sabterranean  channels  (called  kalavolhra)  to  the 
Eubcean  Sea,  distant  between  four  and  five  mi)es.  These  ki^vot/iTa 
are  four  in  number,  three  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  one  with 
Lake  Hylica ;  the  centre,l,  or  main  stream,  emerges  st  Uppei  Ia- 
rymna,  and  the  two  others  on  either  aide  of  it.  These  natural  outlets 
being 'foond  oocasionally  insufficient,  two  arUficial  tunnels  were 
oonstmcted  in  the  heroic  age,  probably  by  the  Minyte  of  Orchome- 
nus.  As  long  as  these  channels  were  kept  clear,  the  greater  part 
of  the  bed  of  Lake  Copaia  was  under  cultivation.  The  size  of  the 
lake  has  varied  at  diflerent  timea.  Strabo  slates  its  circumference  at 
forty  miles ;  it  is  now  sixty,  in  oonaequence  of  tbe  channels  becoming 
choked.  Numerous  lesser  streams  poured  into  Lake  Copais  froia  all 
directions.  In  the  plain  of  Thebes  is  a  lai^  lake  named  Hylloa, 
Livadki,  filling  a  deep  crater  surrounded  by  mountains :  it  Ues  at  a 
lower  level  than  Copais, "and  received  some  of  its  surplus  waters  by 
a  tunnel.  Another  lake,  now  called  Moriizi,  more  to  the  eastward, 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  Hylica  and  the  sea.  Sonthem 
Bceotia  is  watered  by  the  AiSpiii,  wMch  rises  in  Honnt  Cithferon, 
and  flows  in  an  easterly  course   with  a  slu^isb  stream'   to  the 

Bmipidst  llHi  ipMk*  ottta"  low  apnading  pulni "  ibont  Its  binki ; — 
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EabiMn  Sea :  ita  valley  (in  length  about  forty  miles)  is  divided  into 
three  parts  by  spun  of  Tenmeesns — the  pUin  of  Parssopia  along  ita 
nj^r  omrae,  the  plain  of  Tanigra,  and  tlie  plaio  of  Ordpns. 

S  18.  The  original  inhabitants  of  B<sotia  were  a  Pelaagio  race, 
and  were  known  by  various  tribal  names!  The  later  inbabitaata 
were  an  iEolian  race,  who  immigrated  into  this  province  from  Thes- 
aaly.  A  Fhcenician  oolony  also  settled  at  Thebes  under  the  name 
of  Cadmeana.  The  Boeotian  charaoter  was  supposed  to  be  inflneaiced 
by  the  climate,  which  was  dull  and  heavy ;  it  may,  however,  have 
been  equally  aBected  by  the  sensuality  of  the  people.  To  whatever 
csuse  it  was  due,  the  stupidity  of  tlie  Bceotiana  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb." It  should  at  the  aama  time  be  stated  in  their  favour,  tiat 
thi^  cultivated  a  taste  foi  mnsic  and  poetry,  and  titat  they  reckoned 
among  their  countrymen  Heeiod,  Pindar,  and  Flutarch.  The 
B<notian  towns  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Oreek  history.  This  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes;  (i.)  their  wealth  was  great,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soilj  (ii.)  their  situations  were 
secure,  the  spurs  of  the  ranges  surrounding  the  plain,  offering  re- 
markably fine  sites ;  (iii.)  the  position  of  Bceotia  between  norUiem 
and  souUiem  Greece  rendered  it  the  passage  of  every  invading  hi»t ; 
and  (iv.)  the  plains  of  Bceotja  offered  the  very  best  groimd  in 
Gireece  for  military  evolutions.  Bceotia  was  what  the  Low  Countries 
were  at  one  time  to  ETirope,  the  "cook-pit"  of  Greece,  Orchome- 
uus,  at  the  N.W.  eitremity  of  the  Copaic  Lake,  originally  took  the 
lead  of  all  the  Bceodan  towns.  After  the  Immigration  of  the 
Bceotians,  Thebes  gained  the  supremacy,  and  Orchomenua  took  the 
second  place,  remaining  however,  for  a  long  period,  a  powerful  rival, 
and  retaining  its  position  as  capital  of  its  own  plain.  The  chief 
towns  were  formed  into  a  confederacy,  under  the  presidency  of 
Thebes :  of  these  there  were  originally  fouri^en,  of  which  we  can 
oertunly  name  t«n,  viz. :  Thebes,  Orchomenus,  LehadEa,  CoronSa, 
Copie,  Haliari;n^  Thespite,  Tani^ra,  Anthedon,  and  Plataea,  while 
the  remaining  four  are  supposed  to  have  been  Ocalea,  Chalia,  On- 
ohestuB,  and  Eleutheiie.  OrOpus  was  probably  once  a  member,  but 
afterwards  became  subject  to  Athena ;  and  Platsea  withdrew  from 
the  confederacy  as  early  as  B.C.  519.  The  towns  of  Bceotia  flou- 
rished until  the  eitinctjon  of  independence  consequent  upon  the 
battle  of  Chieronea  in  S3S  and  ^c  capture  of  Thehea  in  33S.  They 
then  sunk  so  fast  that  in  the  Roman  age  Tanagta  and  Thespin  ^re 
the  only  ones  rem^iining :  the  rest  were  a  heap  of  ruins.     We  shall  * 


*  The  flipreasiom  wero  Bouarla  tt  Hfid  Bou^rtov  oi 
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describe  these  towos  in  order,  oommenoiiig  fnim  the  K.W.,  aad  pro- 
oeeding  round  bj  Uie  W.  to  tiie  S. 

dUKinta,  the  kef  of  Baotia  on  its  northern  frontier,  wu  sitoalwd 
ti  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Cephiniu,  with  its  citadel  posted  on  a 
■teap  granite  rock.  It  Wiw  the  ecene  of  sngigemente  betiierai  the 
Athenians  and  Bceotiaiu  in  B.C.  447,  between  the  Hacedoniaiu  under 
Pbilip  tud  the  BteotiaiiB  in  338,  and  betneen  the  Romana  undei 
Sulla  and  tlie  forcee  of  Mithridntee  in  86.  Oreliaininiu  waa  etrongl* 
I   hUl    < 


looking 


looking  the  manhea  of 
the  Copaio  Lake,  the 
Cephiaaus  "  winding  like 
a  serpent  " '  about  the 
base  on  the  S.  and  K. 
while  the  amall  rivei 
Uelaa,  waehea  its  north- 
ern aide.  The  walla 
extended  to  a  distanoe 
of  two  miles  in  oir- 
t  remarkable  objeot  in  the  town  was  the  Traaaniy 
of  which  sull  remain.  Ortdiomenns  was  at  one 
period  the  first,  and  after 
the  riee  of  Thehea  con- 
tinued to  be  the  second 
city  in  Bceotia,  owing  its 
wealth  to  the  rich  allu- 
vial plain  on  which  it 
stood.  It  was,  in  the 
Homeric  age,  &med  for 
its  treoaurefl,*  and  waa 
the  Beat  of  the  powerful 
races  of  the  Uinjie  '  and 
the  PhlegTn.'  It  took 
the  patriotic  side  in  the 
Persian  War,  waa  on 
fiiendl;  tenna  with 
Thabea  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  but 
afterwards  joined  the 
Spartans,  and  suffered 
ntter  dsatruotion  at  the 
handa  of  the  Thehana, 
B.O.  369.  It  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  again  de- 
atiOfed  b;  the  Thebana, 
in  346,  and  restored 
by     the     Maosdoniane, 


K.  ..^  Unv,  S'ttft^  irrif*  **-»«■- 
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but  it  naver  atterwarda  floumhed.  LetiadlB,  Livadhia,  waa  ridiated 
near  the  western  border,  witL  its  acropulis  on  a  spur  of  Helicon,  b; 
whore  base  the  Hercyna  flowed.  It  owed  its  iniportanco  to  tbs  poi- 
seBBioD  of  the  oracle  of  TrophoniUB  whioh  was  delivered  from  n  caie 
in  the  rock.  Lebadea  wu  takoQ  and  plundered  both  by  Ljeonder 
and  by  Arehalaug  the  general  of  Mithridatea.  CmOBtt,  waa  eituated  on 
a  height  overlooking  ihe  Copaic  plaid :  at  thia  point  the  roade  from 
Orcbomenus  and  Lebadea  in  tbe  M.  joined  those  from  Thebea  and 
Platiea  in  the  S.  It  was  thus  tbe  scene  of  aevend  important  military 
events— of  Tolroides's  defeat  and  death  in  B.C.  447,  of  AgegilauB's 
victory  over  the  Argivea  and  Thebana  in  394,  and  of  a  double  aiege 
in  the  Sacred  War.  Hallartni  stood  on  the  southern  side  of  Lake 
Copals,  amid  well-watered  meadows,'  on  the  road  between  Coronea  and 
Thebea.  It  ia  chieSy  memorable  for  the  engagement  in  which  Lyaander 
penshed,  B.C.  395.  It  was  twice  destroyed — by  the  Persiana  in  480. 
and  by  Che  Romans  in  ITl.  ^wbw  was  situated  in  the  southern  plain 
of  BcEotia,  on  a  spur  of 
Mt.  Teumessua,  which  riaea 
about    150   feet  above  the 

n'  in:  at  tbe  base  of  the 
1,  on  eithec  aide,  run  tbe 
streams  Ismenus  and  Dirce,' 
which  unite  in  the  plain 
below  the  city:  a  third 
stream    of  leas  importance. 

named        atrophia,        runs  Coin  o[  I'beba. 

through     the    city.'      The 

Cadmeia,  or  citadel,  is  supposed  to  bare  at«od  at  the  southeni  end  of 
the  town,  and  the  temple  of  iamenian  Apollo  a  little  to  the  R.  of  it, 
while  tbe  Agora  and  other  buildings  stretched  out  towards  tbe  N.  Of 
the  seven  gates'  for  which  Thebea  waa  so  celebrated,  three  opened 


•  Hence  the  Bomerie  epUbet.  "  gnttj,"  applied  to  It  :— 

••The  streami  of  Pirte  and  Ibidhim  aro  frequcnlly  a 
Greek  poet«,  particularly  by  Eurlpldea.  who  apeakn  of  them  ai 
ard  applies  U>  tba  wmXer  of  Dirce  tbe  epithet  '*vlLlt«,"  or 
io#liMI '"  and  bj  Finder,  who  appUea  Blmilar  epithets  Co  it. 


A.'pmn  Tt  ri-iijt  t-tyaiy  cii,unaiicmiu. 
Ai[p«  V  i  iraAAipp^«0poi. 

■  From  the  two  more  Important  BtreaiDH,  Thebee  is  dc< 
d«red  city !" — 

■  The  enction  of  these  walla  waa  attributed  to  Ampltion  B 
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towardl  the  S.  nad  oan  tavards  the  W. ;  the  pOBition  of  the  nortbem 
gate  1b  self-evident,  that  of  the  two  othera  U  doubtful.     Thebes  wu 
believed  to  have  been  founded  by  n.  Phcemcian  colony  under  Cadmua, 
vhenoe  the  title  of  the  citadet^  Cadmeia,  and  the  old  Homeric  name 
of  tbe  people,  CadmeuiB.     The  town  bolde  an  important  place  both  in 
mythology,  as  the  birth-place  of  Dionyaus  aQdHerculea,  and  in  the  hero- 
ic age  as  the  scene  of  the  wars  of  the  "  SoveQ  againgt  Thebes  "  and  of 
the  Epigoni.     Ita  aubsequant  hiatoiy  ia  inTolvedln  that  of  Bteotia,  and 
indeed  io  that  of  Greece  geoerally.     Ita  fall  datea  ^m  ita  capture  b; 
Aleiauder  in  335,  when  it  waa  utterly  deatrojed.    It  was  rebuild  in  316, 
by  Casaander,  and  again  deatroyed  by  Mummiua,  in  146.    ^uqiiB  was 
aituated  at  the   foot   of 
HeUcon,  W.  of  Thebea. 
It  was  generall?  haatile 
to  Thebes,  and  took  a 
prominent   part   in   the 
Persian     War     on      the 
patriotic    aide.      It  waa 
several  tjmea  dismantled 
and  depopulated  by  the 
early    Thebans,    bub    it 
CntQ  oTIbespis.  survived  t«   the  Roman 

era  and  became  then 
one  of  the  ohief  towns  of  Bceotia.  It  derived  celebrity  both  as  a  aeat 
of  fine  arts— poaaeaaing  atatuea  cut  by  Fraiitelea— and  as  the  place 
where  the  Erotidia  (gamea  in  honour  of  Love)  were  celebrated.  It  bad 
a  port  named  Creuaia  on  the  Corinthian  Oulf.  Plataa  atood  about 
SI  milea  8.  of  Thebea,  at  the  foot  of  Cithfflron,  and  commanding  the 
pass  aoroas  that  ridge  into  Attica.  It  waa  the  aoene  of  the  remarkable 
victory  over  the  Peraiana  in  B.C.  479,  and  of  the  no  lesa  famoua  aiege 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War  in  429-127.  After  the  deatruction  of  the 
town  by  the  Thebana.  Platsea  remained  in  ruina  until  387,  when  it 
was  partly  restored,  but  agMn  destroyed  by  the  Thebans  in  374,  and 
parmanently  restored  after  the  battle  of  Chteronea  in  338.    TuMgra 

close  to  the  left  back  of 
the  Asopus,  and  from  its 
proximity  to  Attich   it 


between  the  Athem- 
ana  undOT  Myronidee 
and  the  Bceotiana,  the 
latter  being  defeated  at 
456.  and  between  the  Athenians  and  Bteotiana  in  426. 

_  . ,ho  name  of  two  towns  on  the  Cephiasus,  one  of  which, 

uBuiou  Upper  Laiymna,  was  at  the  apot  where  the  river  emerged  firom 
ita  Bubterranean  ohann^  i  the  other,  Lower  Larymna,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  former  originally  belonged  to  Locria,  the  latter  waa 
a  memh«'  of  the  Bteotian  confederacy.  The  Komana  removed  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  Upper  to  tbe  Lower  Larymna,  which  became  a  con- 
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Of  tka  l«>a  Impoctait  towiw  we  may  notice — AlalBoraBniii,  M  the  foot 
of  Ht.  Tilphoniaiii,  oelebrated  for  the  woiehip  of  Athena  ;■  OuDhtatn*, 
S.G.  of  Haliartui,  and  belon^nz  to  it,  tamed  for  >  temple  and  grave 
of  Poseidoa  ;«  Ami*,  on  Ht.  Helicon,  W.  of  TheBpite,  the  Teeidence  of 
Heeiod;!  IliUbe,'  in  the  3.W.,  nsar  the  am,  and  poHeaaing  a  low 
snelosed  plain  wMoh  ma  liable  to  be  flooded,  but  waa  iWler«d  in 
parte  unltdvable  hj  meana  of  a  oauaeway  made  to  divert  the  wsten  ; 
(bwuia,'  at  the  head  of  a  email  bay  of  the  Corinthian  Quif,  eerviog 
aa  the  port  of  TbeniiEB  but  difficult  of  acoees  in  oonsequence  of  the 
Btorme  and  beadlamiaj  BaMdl,  an  HomBric  town  betiroea  Oeuaia 
end  Theapie,  poueasioR  a  temple  and  oraola  of  Apollo  i  leutn,  ■ 
little  S.E.  of  Theapiae,  the  seene  of  the  cslabratod  battle  between  the 
Thebana  and  Spartana  in  B.C.  371,  the  battle-field  being  marked  by  a 
tmnnins  in  nhioh  the  Spartana  were  probably  buried)  Sjiim,  at  the 
N.  foot  of  Citheron,  on  the  high  road  &om  Tbebea  to  Athena,  and  at 
one  time  belonging  to  Athena ;  Erythna,  a  little  8.  of  the  Aaopua,  at 
the  foot  of  Cithsron,  the  extreme  E.  point  to  vhtch  the  oamp  of 
Hardcoioa  i^eached ;  Swilu,  between  Tana^^  and  Platsa,  and  hence 
viaited  bj  UardoniuB  and  aalected  by  the  Thabana  aa  a  spot  to  throw 
np  an  intrenehment  againat  the  Spartana  in  B.C.  377;  EtsJSniu,  after- 
irarda  named  BMrplw,  to  the'ri^t  of  the  Aaopua,  under  Citheerou;' 
Dtllon,  as  the  asa-coaat,  doaa  to  the  border  of  Atlica,  with  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Apollo,  the  acene  of  the  Athenian  defeat  in  B.C.  424, 
and  alao  of  ibe  defeat  of  a  Koman  detachment  by  the  troopa  of 
Antiochua,  in  162;  AnUt,  on  the  Euripua,'  the  place  where  the  Orecian 
ieet  aawmbled  before  they  atarted  for  Troy,'  identified  with  the 


•  OjtoheBtua  wia  AuD«d  for  a  gnve  of  Neptune  near 

'Oy^pjmr  ^  tin,  Uon^tn'  iyX«^  iXmrr 

•  Healod  tbns  dewrlbea  bli  native  place  : — 

Affifpfl,  X'4^  'ft'fl.  *4»'*  Jirt™*>ffp  ouW  wot'  Jo*Xp.— 

•  The  rockB  on  the  Ha-eawt  have  lo  all  ig«  Ihcb  the  reao 

e€  wUd  plpeona  : — ■ 

Tia^vTfnP*"'^  ^  ©£tfp^. 

Qdb  Biinfl  TUatwiaa  attltat  mvtala  aohoabaa. — Or,  K 

Nyaa,  DlDnielaqiie  avibua  olreninaona  ThWie. — Btai. 

'  A  varj  dlffloslt  rant*  lad  froin  tlili  plue  to  Megaila,  al 

Githieran.    Tbe  Bpartaaa  paaved  tlUi  vaj  under  Ooombratoa  In 

Iba  battle  of  Leoctra  la  STl. 

'  Hifflce  tba  (arma  whlDb  Stafjoa  appliea  to  it : — 

Qli  Beoloa  iauamfue  jugii  Etaonon  iniguii. — 7V1.  i 

f^fioA^  A^AiSofi  JvoAw, 


la  the  "  rooki,"  by  Enripiaoa  ai 


niLSe 
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modem  ValKv,  a  name  evidantly  rBpreMnting  the  0a0bt  \iii^r  of  Strabo 
fix.  p.  403);  M7«aB«rii,«nHoiiiBriotown(n.ii.  498)  somewhers near thn 
Elunpus,  chiefl;  famous  furtha  mauaore  of  i6a  inhabitants  by  theThraoiaiii 
in  B.C.  4Vi;  Mlginnu,  on  the  oout  S.  of  Chalcis,  commanding  the  S. 
entranca  to  the  ICuiipua;  AstUdon,  on  the  cOHst,  celebrated  for  ita 
winc^  and  occupied  by  a  non-BtBotiao  raoe ;  St^omtU,  on  a  email  ri*ar 
of  the  same  name  which  flows  into  Lake  Bylica,  the  birth-place  of 
AtaJanta;  H]4*,  on  Lake  Hjrlics,  erroneously  describod  by  Hoschiis 
aa  the  birth-plaoe  of  Pindar;  TenmMnu,  N.E.  of  Thebes,  on  a  low 
rocky  hill  of  the  aame  name,  chiefly  known  from  the  legend  of  the 
Teumassian  fax  which  lavaftHl  the  territory  of  Thebes;  Aanaphism, 
on  the  R.  of  Copaia  on  the  slope  of  Ptoum,  with  a  celebrated  oracle  of 
Apollo  near  it,  which  was  consulted  by  Hardoniua;  Oops,  it  the  S. 
extremity  of  Uis  lake  on  the  site  of  Topoliat,  a  place  which,  though 
a  member  of  the  BceotJan  confederacy,  was  of  amaJl  importance  j  and, 
l«Btly,  Ttgyn,  Tar?  near  Orchomenus,  with  a  celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo. 

Bubiry, — The  withdrawal  of  Plstssa  from  the  confedaracj  waa  the 
first  event  that  involved  the  B<B0tiaa8  in  a  foreign  war;  Athena  sided 
with  the  aaceding  town  and  war  followsd,  in  which  Flat»a  was  rendemd 
independent,  probably  in  B.C.  519.  In  the  Persian  War  the  Thebani 
mded  with  the  invader,  much  to  the  diasatiBfaction  of  the  other  towns  ; 
and  tha;  retained  their  aupremaiw  onW  through  the  aid  of  the  Spartana. 
The  Athenians  invaded  BoMitia  la  457  and  456,  meeting  with  a  defeat 
at  Tanagra,  but  succeeding  at  (Enophyta,  and  for  a  while  eetabliahijig 
democracy.  The  invadon  of  Tolmidea  in  447  waa  unsuccesiiful,  and 
oligarchy  was  reinstated.  The  attack  on  Plattea  in  431  was  tha  fitrt 
act  of  tha  Peloponnesian  War,  throughout  which  the  Thebans  steadily 
opposed  Athens.  Jealoiuy  of  the  Spartans  produced  an  opposite 
policy  after  the  concluaion  of  the  vrar :  Thebes  and  Sparta  became 
hostile,  and  tha  Boeotian  War  at  length  broke  out  in  395,  signalized  by 
the  death  oC  Lysandar  at  Haliartua  and  the  victory  of  Ageailnus  at 
Coranea  in  394.  Tha  peace  of  AntaJcidaa  in  387  and  the  seizure  of 
the  Cadmeain  382,  by  wUch  Sparta  endaavoured  to  humble  ThebeE, 
were  folloirod  by  Uie  expulsion  of  tha  Spartans  in  379,  and  the  increase 
of  Theban  power.  The  peaca  of  CalUas  in  371  permitted  the  con- 
centration of  tha  Spartan  efforts  agaiost  Thebes  ;  but  these  were  foiled 
on  the  plain  of  Leuctrain371,  and,  mider  Epaminondas,  Thebes  became 
the  lewiing  military  power  in  Qreeoe  untli  the  battle  of  Uantinea  in 
362.  Throughout  all  thia  period  Orchomenus  and  Theapia  had  dded 
with  the  enemiea  of  Thebes  :  the  former  wsis  burnt  in  36S,  and  the 
latter  deprived  of  ita  inhabitants  about  tha  same  period.  War  with 
Athens  ensued  in  connexion  with  Eubixa  in  358,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  Sacred  War  in  357,  which,  through  the  intervention  of  Philip, 
terminated  in  the  recovery  of  the  citiea  which  Thebes  had  lost  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  The  idliance  vritb  Athens  was  renewed  in  339  in 
opposition  to  Philip,  who  defeated  the  joint  army  at  Chreronea  in  338, 
deprived  Thebes  of  its  Bupramaoy,  and  held  posaeBeion  of  the  Cadmeia. 
The  attempt  to  expel  the  Macedonian  garriaon  lad  to  the  tot*l  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  Alexander  in  335.  It  was  rebuilt  in  3lfi  ;  was  twioe 
toien  by  Demetrius  in  293  and  290 ;  its  walls  were  destroyed  by 
UummiuB  in  146  ;  and  it  was  finally  reduced  to  inugnificance  by  SuUa 
in  the  Mithridatio  War. 
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VIII,  Attica. 
§  1.  Attica  is  A  peninsula  (aa  its  name,  derived  from  Q«mi,'  pro- 
bably implies)  o(  a  triangular  form,  having  two  of  ila  sides  washed 
by  the  sea,  viz.  by  the  ^grain  on  the  B.  and  the  Saronic  Gulf  on 
the  W,,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land,  being  contiguous  on  tlie  N, 
to  Bceotia.  In  the  N.W.  it  was  bounded  by  Megaris,  which  natu- 
rally belongs  to  the  peninsula,  and  was  originally  united  1«  Attica, 
hut  was  afterwards  separated  from  it.  The  area  of  Attica  is  about 
TOO  square  miles ;  its  greatest  length  is  50,  and  its  breadth  30  miles. 
The  position  and  physical  character  of  this  country  desljned  it  for 
commercial  and  political  supremacy,  Standing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Felopounesus,  it  commanded  the  line  of  communication  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Greece ;  and  yet,  being  actually  off  the  high 
road,  it  was  itself  tolerably  secure  from  the  passage  of  invading 

■  Tbe  aajae  iroald  thus  bave  been  originally  *AirrunS ;   tUa  etymolDgr  haa 
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anmes.  On  the  N.  it  is  ahut  off  from  Bsotia  hj  a  line  of  lofty  aod 
in  most  places  inaccesaible  mountaina,  while  on  the  S.  the  passes  of 
Megaria  vere  easily  iJefensible.  The  E.  coast  was  guarded  by  the 
isle  of  Eubcea,  and  by  the  oairow  interTening  strait  of  Euripus,  and 
the  W.  by  the  adjacent  islands  of  Salamis  and  ^gina.  As  the 
most  easterly  part  of  Greece,  it  was  the  nearest  point  to  Asia,  wit^ 
which  it  held  easy  communication  by  the  intervening  chwn  of 
islands.  It  was  also  praetically  the  nearest  point  to  Egypt.  The 
soil  is  light  and  dry,  and  little  adapted  to  the  growth  of  com.  The 
primitive  limestone,  which  is  the  geological  formation  of  the  conntry, 
protrudes  on  ilie  monntain-sidea,  and  even  on  the  plains.  The 
country  was  too  billy,  and  the  soil  too  poor,  for  the  breeding  of 
horses  or  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  Attica  was  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
ductions. The  silver  mines  of  Lanrium  and  the  marble  quarries  of 
Fentehcns  were  sources  of  national  wealth.  Hence,  thou^  agricul- 
ture was  held  in  honour,  maritime  commerce  was  the  natnr^  occd- 
pation  of  the  population ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  eentrality 
of  its  position,  secured  that  ascendency  which  rendered  AtJiens  so 
oonspiouons  in  ancient  history. 

I  2.  The  mountain-chain  which  separates  Attica  from  6<Eotia  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  province,  where  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Northern  Greece  and  Peloponnesus  ran,  was  named  Citlutna. 
This  was  continued  towards  the  E.  in  the  range  of  Ponui,*  Smia ; 
and  towards  the  S.  in  the  Onfan  mountains  of  Megaris.  The 
northern  ranges  were  crossed  at  three  points ;  viz.  in  the  W,  by 
the  Pass  of  DryoscephlUae,  "  Oak-heads,"  between  Platiea  and  Eleu- 
■is ;  in  the  centre  by  the  wild  and  ru^ed  Pass  of  Phyle,  through 
which  ran  the  direct  road  between  Thebes  and  Athens ;  and  in  the 
E.  by  the  Pass  of  Decelea,  leading  fi'om  Ath^is  to  Oropus  and 
Dehum.  From  the  N.W.  angle  of  Attica  a  range  runs  toward^  the 
8.,  terminating  on  the  W.  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits 
named  Eeiita,  "  the  Horns,"  now  Kandili.  Another  range  de- 
scends from  Fames,  under  the  name  of  Xgalsosi  to  the  E.  of  the 
Bay  of  Eleusis.  Another,  also  emanating  from  Fames,  runs  in  a 
parolld  direction  more  to  the  E.,  and  was  named,  in  its  N,  portion, 
BrUemi,  or  Pentellaiu,  MendeH,  and  in  its  S.  portion  HymBttDi* 
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The  latter  is  snbdivided  into  two  parts  by  a  remarkable  break, — the 
northern  or  Greater  HTmettHEi,  now  named  Teio-Vuni;  and  the 
southern  or  LesBer,  which  was  fonuerly  called  Aah^diWi  "  Water- 
less," and  now  Mauro-  Vuni.  Between  the  rSiOges  specified,  plains 
interrene :  viz.  the  Elensiniau  or  Thriasian  Pluu,  between  KeratA 
and  ^galeOB;  and  the  Athenian  Plain,  or,  as  It  was  freqnentlj 
termed,  *'  the  Plain "  (rA  Utiiov),  between  .^^aleus  and  Pentelicus. 
The  mountainous  district  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  between  Fames, 
PentelioiiB,  and  the  sea,  was  named  Diacria,  "  the  HightandB,"  S.E. 
of  HTmettua  is  an  undulating  district  named  Mesogtea,  "  the  Mid- 
land f  and  this  is  followed  by  the  Paralia,  "  the  Sea-coast,"  a  hilly 
and  barren  district^  including  the  whole  southern  division  from 
Prom.  Zosler  on  the  W.,  and  Brauron  on  the  B.,  down  to  Sunimn. 
In  the  S.  of  this  Ues  the  ridge  of  LamiiuB,'  Legrana,  probably  bo 
named  from  the  shafts  (Xaupa,  "  a  street "  or  "  lane  ")  mnk  for  ob- 
taining the  silver-ore,  some  of  which  still  remain,  as  do  also  the 
heaps  ot  scoria.  *  The  chief  promontorieB  are  Zoitar,  the  extreme 
point  of  Hymettus ;  flonlmn.  at  the  extreme  S.  of  Attica,  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  a  great  height,  and  crowned 
with  a  temple  of  Minerva,  lo  the  ruins  of  which  the  promontory 
owes  its  name  of  G.  Kdoanu ;  and  CjnoiDn,  "  Dog's  TmI,"  a  bng 
rocky  projection,  bounding  the  Bay  of  Marathon  on  the  N. 

§  3.  The  rivoTE  of  Attica  are  little  better  than  mountain  torrenU, 
ilmost  dry  in  aommer,  and  only  full  in  winter  or  after  heavy  rains. 
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The  Athenian  plam  ia  watered  by  two  rivers:  tike  Oaphiwiia,*  » 
petenuial  atream  wUch  rises  in  Fameti  and  flows  on  tbe  W.  side  of 
Athens  into  tim  Phalerio  Bay;  and  the  HiMui.  a  less  important 
stream  rising  in  Hjmettns,  and,  after  receiving  tbe  bUKana,  flowing 
through  the  S.  of  Athens  towards  tbe  Phaleric  Bay.  These  rivers 
atill  retain  their  ancient  names.  Tbe  former  is  now  subdivided  into 
aeveral  atreams  for  the  purpose  of  Irrigating  the  oUve-groves  and 
gardens ;  the  latter  is  generally  exbauat«i  before  it  reaches  tbe  sea. 
The  Cyolobinia'  was  a  torrent  descending  from  Fames,  probably 
the  Megalo  Fotamo.  Tbe  Eleusinian  plain  is  watered  by  a  second 
Ospldttiu,  Samndaforo,  which  rises  in  Cithieron,  and  by  anotbei 
stream  now  named  the  Janula. 

§  4.  Tbe  population  of  Attica  belonged  to  the  Ionian  branch  of 
tbe  Hellenic  race,  tind  made  it  theii  particalar  boast  that  they  were 
aulochtkonoui,'  a  uruumstance  wbidi  Thucydidea  (i.  2)  attributes 
to  the  poverty  of  tbe  soil.  Tbe  Athenians  were  originally  named 
Cranai,  and  afterwards  CecropldiB,  and  did  not  assume  their  later 
name  vmtjl  the  reign  of  Erecbtheus.  The  earliest  political  division 
of  Attica  was  attributed  to  Cecrops,  who  parcelled  out  tbe  country 
into  twelve  independent  communities,  which  were  afterwards  con- 
solidated into  one  state  by  Theseus.  Another  ancient  division,  attri- 
buted  to  the  sous  of  Pandion,  was  based  upon  tbe  natural  features  of 
the  conntiy,  .dJ^ns  receiving  the  coast-land  (okt^),  with  the  plain 
of  Athens  (icttiat);  another  brollier  the  highlands  (dumpia);  and 
another  the  southern  coast  (mipaXfa).  These  districts  supplied  the 
basis  of  the  three  political  parties  In  tbe  time  of  Solon  and  Pisis- 
tratus.  Another  division  was  into  four  tribes  (^uXoi),  the  names  of 
which  varied  at  different  times,  tbe  most  important  designations 
being  those  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Cleiathenes  into  Geleonteg, 
Hoplltes,  At^Jdes,  and  ilgicOres.  This  division  was  superseded 
by  that  of  Cldstlienes  into  ten  tribes,  named  after  Attic  heroes ;  two 
more  were  added  in  b.c.  307,  named  after  Antigouus  ond  his  son 
Demetrias;  and  a  third  in  the  reign  of  Hadriau.  after  whom  it  was 
nained.  There  was  a  further  division  into  townsliips  or  cantons 
(Sq/uM),  of  which  there  were  174  in  tbe  third  centttry  b.c'    The 
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tribefi  and  tiie  demi  were  to  a  certain  extent  a  crosa  division,  the 
latter  beiog  or^nally  a  load,  the  former  a  parely  politieal  arrange- 
mest ;  and  thus  adjacent  townshipa  belonged  in  many  cases  to 
different  tribes.  Even  the  demus  bst  ita  local  obaracter  by  degreea 
aa  change  of  abode  did  not  afiect  the  original  arrangement,  the 
deecendauts  of  a  man  always  remaining  members  of  the  demta  in 
which  their  ancestor  was  enrolled  in  the  time  of  Cloistheneg.  The 
larger  dtmi  contained  a  town  or  villt^e,  the  amaller  ones  only  a 
temple  or  place  of  aaaembly.  The  names  of  most  of  them  are  pre- 
served, but  their  posttiona  are  very  often  nnknown 


FloD  oTAtbeiit. 
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S  6.  Athiiue,'  the  capital  of  Attica,  was  ritnaled  in  the  central 
phiin  already  described,  at  a  distance  of  about  4i  milea  from  the  aea- 
ooast.  The  site  of  the  city  was  diTenrified  by  several  elevations,  the 
most  conspionous  of  which  was  the  Aoropolli,  an  oblong,  craggy 
rock  rising  abruptly  abont  150  feet^  with  a  flat  summit  1000  feet 
long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  500  broad ;  while  grouped  around  it  were 
the  lesser  heights  of  the  Amoplgui  and  the  Pnyx  on  the  W.,  and 
the  Knitam  on  tJie  S.W.     The  river  Dlsau  traversed  the  southern 
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quarter  of  the  city,  near  the  base  of  the  Museum  ;  the  Cephigsiu  rau 
outside  the  walls  on  the  W.  side  of  the  (own,  about  1 J  mile  distanl. 
In  ailditioD  to  the  hills  already  enumerated,  we  rnnst  notice  lyea- 
bttttu.'  Mwnt  St.  George,  a  lofty  conical  peak  to  the  B.  of  the 
Acroj'olis,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  walls  of 
TheiniBtccles  passed  along  the  W.  base  of  the  Pnys,  and  crossed  the 
Ilissus  near  the  W,  extremity  of  the  Museum ;  thence  they  turned 
Fj,,  and  included  some  heights  to  the  S.  of  the  Ilissus;  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  town  they  passed  below  Mt.  Lycabeltus,  and  returned  with  a 
broad  sweep  towards  the  N.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pnyx. 
The  town  within  these  limits  consisted  of  two  parts — the  AcropoUs 
or  Polls,  nnd  the  Asiy  or  "City" — the  former  consisting  of  the 
central  rock  already  described,  on  which  the  origbal  city  •  of  Ceerops 
stood,  and  which  subsequently  formed  the  citadel  of  Athens;  the 
latter  consisting  of  the  (own,  which  lay  beneath  and  around  it,  and 
which  was  divided  into  the  following  districts  : — Inner  Ceraraicus, 
extending  from  the  gate  of  Eleusis  to  the  Agora ;  Meltte,  comprising 
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the  hills  of  the  Payx  and  Museum ;  Scombouldce  and  Colyttus,  in 
the  same  quarter,  and  sometimes  included  under  Melite ;  Ccele,  be- 
tween the  Museum  and  the  Ilissus ;  Cyiiatlitna;um,  on  the  S.  of  the 
Acropolis ;  Diomea,  including  the  whola  eastern  district ;  and  Agne, 
-in  the  B.E.,  beyond  the  IliSBOB.  The  appearance  of  the  town  was 
striking  from  the  number  of  fine  public  buildings  in  it,  and  particu- 
larly those  on  the  summit  of  the  Aciopolia.  The  streets  and  private 
houses,  on  the  oliur  Land,  were  of  very  inferior  diaracter.  The 
port  of  Athens  was  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  at  a  distance  of  about 
4i  miles  from  the  city.  The  original  port  was  at  Fhalirain,  on  the 
E,  side  of  the  Phaleric  Bay  (i),  at  a  spot  now  named  2Vets  Pyrgoi  (d). 
Subseqneatly  to  tha  Persian  War  this  was  abandoned  for  a  more 
westerly  situation,  where  the  Peiraio  peninsula  afforded  three  natural 
basins,  ^tlie  largest  being  PJrtsns  (h)  on  the  W.  side,  now  named 
Drako  or  Fori  Leone ;  aud  the  two  smaller  ones  on  the  E.  side, 
Munychia,  Fanari  (k),  and  Zea,  Straiiot^i  (i.),  tlie  former  being 
the  most  inland  of  the  two.  GiadusUy  the  peninsula  was  covered 
with  buildings,  and  important  suburbs  grew  up  at  the  extwniity 
and  on  the  W.  side  of  it,  named  respectively  Pirieus  (b)  and  Mimy- 
ehia  (c).  The  port-towns  were  connected  with  the  city  (a)  by  three 
walls,  two  of  which  ran  in  a  S.W.  direction  to  Pirseus,  in  parallel 
lines  350  feet  apart,  and  were  together  named  the  "  Long  Walls,"  or 
separately  the  Northern  or  Outer  (e  b),  and  the  Southern  or  luler- 
mediate  (r  f),  while  the  third,  called  the  Phaleric  (o  a),  connected 
Athens  with  Phalemm.  The  general  aspect  of  Athens  thus  re- 
sembled two  circular  cities  connected  by  a  long  street.  The  port- 
town  was  described  as  the  Lower  City,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Asty  or  Up^per  City;  occasionally,  howeser,  the  latter  term,  as 
already  observed,  was  applied  lo  the  Aaty  itself,  in  contradiatinction 
to  the  Acropolis,  which  towered  abo^'e  it.  The  population  of  the 
whole  city  is  variously  estimated  at  from  120,000  to  192,000  souls. 
We  proceed  to  a  more  minute  description  of  the  town  aud  ita  most 
vemortable  public  buildings. 

S.)  The  Jcrnpolii. — The  rock  of  the  Acropolis  stood  in  the  centra  at 
eoB,  and  wns  the  very  heart  of  the  dty,  its  fortrets  and  its  sanc- 
tuary.^ On  three  sides  it  is  inaccessible :  to«iiTda  the  W.  it  is  ascended 
by  a  gentle  slope.  The  aummit  was  enclosed  with  walls,  said  to  bare 
been  originally  erected  by  the  PelsBgiflns,  but  certainly  rebuilt  after 
the  Peraian  War ;  the  northern,  which  retained  the  nwna  of  the  Pelaagic 
Wall,  wflB  probably  restored  by  Themiatoclea,  and  the  southlm  by 
Cimon,  after  whom  it  was  niuned.  The  name  of  Pelasgicum  extended 
to  a  space  of  ground  below  the  wall,  probably  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
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Acropolis.  The  rocki  on  the  N.  side  ware  nunad  the  Long  Bocka,^  ■ 
tide  eiiuitlly  9.pplicable  to  those  on  the  S.  eide,  but  reatricted  in  use  to 
the  former,  piobably  as  being  the  more  oonspJouuUB  from  the  Athenian 
plain.  The  western  entrance  was  guarded  b;  the  Fropylna  (Plan,  3,  3j, 
erected  b;  the  architect  Mneiiclee  in  b.c,  437-432,  under  the  direction 
of  Pericles,  canmsting  of  a  double  central  purtico,  through  which  a  mag- 
nificent flight  of  atepa  led  up  from  the  town,  and  two  projecting  wings, 
26  feet  ia  front  of  the  western  portico — the  northern  one  containing  a 
chambernamed  Pinacothiica,  from  its  walla  being  ooverod  withp^tings, 
while  the  aouthern  had  no  chamber.  Opposite  the  latter  stood  the  Buuill 
temple  of  Nike'  AptSroa  (Plan,  4),  "  Wingless  Victory,"  built  to  oom- 
memoratethe  rictory  of  Cimoa  at  the  Kurymedon  ;  the  whole  was  of 
Pentelio  marble,  and  eitendcd  along  the  whole  W.  end  of  the  AoropoUs, 
a  dktBDce  of  IGS  feet.  Of  theae  buildings  the  inner  portico  still  remains, 
together  with  the  northern  wing.  The  temple  of  NikSAytaroa  baa  been 
rebuilt  in  modem  timea  with  the  origioai  materials,  wtaoh  were  found 
the  spot.    Juat  in  front  of  the  northern  wii^  a  the  so-called  Fedeatal 


of  Agripps,  formerly  surmounted  b;  the  equestrian  statues  of  the  two 
sons  otXanophon  (Plan,  5).  The  chief  building  within  the  Propytea  was 
the  PartbiSiuni  (Plan,  1 ),  which  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Acro- 


polis :  it  wna  built  by  the  architecta  Ictinus  and  Catlistratus,  under  Die 
direction  of  Periclea,  and  was  dedicated  to  Athena  the  "yirgin,"  ao 
named  as  being  the  inyincibla  goddasa  of  war.     It  was  built  entirely  of 
'    'EiTTii.  fill  ovii  SiTiuiBt  'EAA^niT  w6Xir, 
Oi  'oil'  'Epi^^w  tuSnc  tSrvCtr  yiiimt 

^  From  the  position  or  thiii  temple  at  tho  enCrance  of  the  Propylaa,  the  goddev 
wa3  invoked  by  personfl  quitting  or  entering  the  AeropDlls : — 
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Peiitelio  marble  in  the  purest  Doric  style,  ite  dimensions  being  22S  feet 
in  length,  101  in  breadth,  and  66  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment. 
Iteonalated  of  a  «Ua,  auiraunded  by  a  peristyle,  having  eight  colunuu 
in  eaoh  front,  and  seventeen  at  each  aide — in  all  forty-six.  Before  each 
end  of  tiie  oella  there  was  an  interior  ruige  of  six  columns.  The  cetta 
itself  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  t£e  eastern  of  which  was  the 
Naot,  or  shrine,  and  epedslly  named  the  Uecatompedon,  being  ninety* 
eight  feet  long,  and  the  weetem,  named  the  OputhodSmiis  and  the 
Parthenon,  in  its  special  sense,  forty-three  feet  long.     The  former  con- 


t^ed  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena  of  ivory  and  gnld,  the  work  of 
Phidias,  while  the  latter  wae  used  aa  the  Tivaeury  of  Athene,  lioiind 
the  summit  of  the  outer  walla  of  the  oella  was  a  frisza  in  low  relief, 
520  feet  in  length,  repreeenting  the  Panathen^c  procession  :  the  slabs 
of  which  it  was  farmed  ore  the  well-known  Elgin  Marbles  in  the  British 
Unseum,  The  Portbanon  remained  almost  entire  until  a.d.  1687,  when 
it  was  accidentally  blown  up  during  the  siege  by  the  Venetians  ;  it  was 
asaio  injured  in  1827.  The  Kreohtheom  (Ilan.  :i)  stood  N,  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  wan  the  moat  revered  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens, 
being  connected  with  the  most  ancient  legends  of  Atlica.  The  original 
templewBS  attributed  to  Erechtbetis,  and  contained  the  statue  of  Athena 
Poliafl,  of  olive-wood,  which  fell  down  from  heaven,  the  sacred  tree,  and 
the  well  of  salt  water — the  former  evoked  by  Athena,  and  the  latter  by 
Poseidon  in  their  contest — and  the  tombs  of  Cecrops  and  Erechtheus- 
The  building  oont«ned  two  separate  simotunriea,  dedicated  to  Athena  , 
and  PandrosuB.  This  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Eersians,  and  a  new 
one  founded  on  Its  site  about  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponneuan 
War,  but  not  oompleted  until  about  B.C.  393:  its  form  was  peculiar, 
consisting  of  an  oblong  eetfa,  seventy-three  feet  long,  and  thirty-seven 
broad,  with  a  portico  at  the  E.,  and  two  porticoes  at  the  weetem  end, 
not  facing  the  W.,  but  the  N.  and  3.,  and  thus  resembling  the  transepts 
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of  a  cburch.  The  E.  portico  RonnHtod  of  aix  Ionic  coluotiui,  of  wMcb 
Hve  are  dow  ■tondmg;  the  N.  portico  lutd  four  columiu  in  trout,  and 
two  at  the  eidsB,  all  uf  which  reiaain;  the  S.  portico  had  its  roof  buj>- 
ported  by  six  caryatidea,  instendof  cdIuiddb,  and  wan  low  ;  fivcof  tbe«a 
ara  itanding.  ood  the  other  is  in  t)ie  ftitiah  Muaeum.  The  building 
cantained  two  principal  chamben — the  eastern,  or  larger  one,  sacred  ia 
Minerva,  the  teaser  to  Pandroaiis:  the  former  eontabied  the  olive-wood 
statue  coiered  with  a  ppplns,'  and  the  latter  the  olive-tree.  These 
cnmpartmentB  were  od  different  levels,  the  eastern  being  ei^ht  feet 
higher  than  the  western.  The  N.  iiortieo,  whltii  gave  entrance  to  the 
Pandroeiona,  contained  the  sacred  well ;  and  the  S.  portico  was  the 
CecropiHUX,  or  sepulchre  of  Cecrops,  accessible  only  from  within.  The 
whole  was  BnrmuDded  by  a,  TemenoB,  or  eacred  eucloeure,  within  which 
were  Dumeratis  statues.  The  Acropolis  further  contained  the  colossal 
statue  of  Athena  PromichuH  (Plan,  7),  seventy  feet  high,  facing  the  Pro- 
pylcea,  and  ho  loft;  that  the  pnint  of  the  Bpear  and  crest  of  the  helmet 
were  visible  from  Suniiirti ;  a  brazen  quadriga  on  the  left  hand  as  you 
entered  the  Acropolis  ;  the  Qigautomachia,  a  piece  of  sculpture  on  the 
Cimonion  wall  ;  and  a  temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  between  the  Pro- 
pylsea  and  Parthenon. 

(2.)  TkeAHy—Tlie  firat  object  that  meets  one  descending  from  the 
Acropolis  is  the  AragpSgW,  "the  hill  of  Area,  or  Mara,"?  memorable 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Upper  Cobncil,  which  held  its  sittingB  on 
the  S.E.  summit  of  the  rock  in  the  open  air:  a  bench  cf  stone  excavated 
in  the  rock,  forming  three  aides  of  a  quadrai^le  facing  the  S.,  served  aa 
their  chamber.  Here  it  ww  that  St.  Paul  addressed  the  men  of  Athens 
(Acts  xvii.  22).  At  the  H.E.  angle  of  the  hill  was  a  dark  chasm,  which 
formed  the  sanotuary  of  the  Eumenides,^  About  a  quarter  of  a  mite 
from  the  centre  of  the  Areopagus  is  the  ^;x,  or  i^aee  of  assembly  ot- 
the  people,  an  area  of  nearly  semicircular  form,  gently  sloping  towards 
the  agora,  artificially  formed  out  of  the  mde  of  a  rocky  hill  by  excavat- 
ing at  the  back,  and  embanking  in  front :  the  6ema,  whence  the  omtora 
spoke,  faced  the  N.E.  in  the  direction  of  the  agora  ;  it  is  a  hirge  stone, 
twenty  feet  high  and  eleven  broad,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  Arro- 
polia  and  city.  The  area  of  the  Pnyx  contained  1 2, 000  square  yards,  and 
UBS  unencumlwred  with  seats.  Behind  the  bema,  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  is  an  artifloUl  terrace,  whence  a  view  of  the  sea  could  be  obtained: 
this  hns  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  original  Pnyx,  but  it 
ivas  more  probably  an  nppendi^e  of  the  other.     Tile  AgBra,  or  markeG- 
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'  The  poeltlon  of  this  sancluarj  Is  frequenllj  allnddl  to  hy  (lis  Irwric  pofW  :- 
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place,  waa  in  the  depremion  between  the  Acrupoiia,  the  Areopagus,  the 
PDyi,iindtlieMiiBeniQ :  itcontaiiiBd9eVBrnl9to(B.oroolonnflde8— theStui 
El8utherioe  dedicated  to  Jupiter;  the  Ston  Biaileios,  where  the  Ai'Chon 
BssUeua  held  hie  court  ;  and  the  Stoa  PcBrtle  (bo  named  from  the  frescuaa 
with  which  it  was  adurned',  from  which  the  bi^ooI  of  the  Stoics  dei-ived 
their  name.  The  other  public  buildings  and  objaote  in  the  Agoni  weiu 
—the  Ketrinm.  where  the  public  recordt  were  kept ;  the  TholU,  where 
Uie  Prytauea  took  their  idcbIb  -,  the  Bouleuterion,  or  oouueil-chnmbBr 
of  the  500  ;  the  statuw  of  the  ten  Eponymi,  or  heroes  of  Athena  ;  the 
Prjtangum  ;  and  the  central  altar  of  the  Twelve  Otida.  On  the  hill  of 
the  Itiuiiua  was  the  monument  of  PbilopttppuB,  who  lived  in  the  ag« 
of  Veapuian  ;  portions  of  it  BtiU  rem»in.  Beneath  the  S.  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  near  its  K.  end,  was  the  atone  Th«atr«  of  SiciiTnta,  com- 
mea<wlinB.c.  500  and  completed  in  340  ;  the  middle  of  it  was  excavated 
out  of  the  rook,  and  ita  aitremitiea  supported  by  stroi^  masonry.  The 
area  was  large  euougli  to  hold  all  the  population  of  the  lAtj,  which  here 
viewed  all  the  grand  pi'oduCtious  of  the  Greek  drama.    The  seats  were 

enclosed,  the  apectaton  commanded  a  view  of  Salamis  and  the  sea,  while 
behind  them  were  the  Parthenon  and  the  other  buildiiige  of  the  Acra- 
poliB.'  Acljaoeiit  to  the  theatre  on  the  S.  was  the  LeMMun,  containing 
within  its  enclosure  two  temples  of  Dionysus;  and  immediately  E.  of  tbe 
theatre  was  the  Odium  of  Pericles,  the  roof  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  an  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes.  On  a  height  N.W.  of  the  Areo- 
pagus stands  the  nwinm,  founded  in  B.C.  469  and  completed  in  ^E.:, 
containing  tbe  bonei  of  Theseus,  which  Cimon  brought  from  the  isle  <A 
Scyros  :  it  was  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  in  the  Doric  style  of  archi- 
tecture, 104  feet  long  by  45  broad,  with  six  columns  at  each  end,  and 
thirteen  on  each  side,  tbirty-four  in  all,  and  divided  in  the  interior  into 
a  central  cdla  40  feet  long,  with  a  pronaiM,  facing  the  E.,  33  fetii  long, 
and  an  optAoianuu  facing  the  W.,  27  feet  long;  the  porticoee  being 
included  in  each  case.  The  pediments  of  the  porticoes  and  the  metopea 
of  the  E.  front  were  filled  with  sculptures,  representing  the  exploits  of 
Theseos  and  Hercules.  The  building  is  nearly  perfect  at  the  present 
time,  having  been  formerly  used  a«  a  Christian  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Qeorge;  it  is  now  a  national  museum.  The  great  temple  of  Zeus, 
named  tbe  Olffflpiiiua,  stood  S.E,  of  tbe  Acropolis,  Dear  tbe  right  bank 
of  the  llissus  :  ita  erection  was  spread  over  nearly  700  years,  having 
been  commenced  by  Fisistratus  and  his  sons,  carried  on  by  Antioohus 
Efiiphanes  B.C.  174,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  a  society  of 
princes ;  and  finally  completed  by  Hadrian.  Its  rem^iu  consist  of  16 
gigantic  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble,  6)  feet  in  diameter,  and 
above  60  feet  high.     The  temple  was  354  feet  long,  and  171  broad. 

Among  the  less  important  objects  we  may  notice — the  Odium  of 
Herades,  neai'  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  built  in  tbe  time  of 
the  Antonines  by  Herodes  Atticus,  and  capable  of  holding  about 
6,000  pereons  ;  the  CaT«  of  ^oUo  and  FtUl,  at  the  N.W,  angle  of  IJie 

,  *  AUudim  li  nude  to  lU  poidtioD  in  the  ColloMiiig  lines  : — 

'Ortmt  iimii  Fiii^,  *«CH.  ^««.  MI. 
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0  high,  Bad  15  deep,  freqaently  notiosd  in 
«  Ol^tydn,  a  founUin  «o  named  fivia  ita 
baiiig  cuppaBed  to  have  >  Bubtemoeous  conunuiucatioa  with  the 
liarbooi'  of  Fhalenun ;  the  AglMUim,  a  oaVe  in  tlw  Loi^  Bocks, 
irtience  a  fiight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  Acropolig  ;>  it  v/m  the  ■auotuaij 
of  Aglaurus.  a  daugtiter  of  Cecropa  ;  the  QTiuiMiimi  tt  Sadliaa,  to 
the  S.  of  the  AsropoliB  ;  the  Hmdogimn  of  AiulroiuaiiB  Cyrrhestea, 
commonly  called  the  "Temple  of  &e  Winds,"  vhich  eerred  bs  the 
weatlier-cook  and  public  clock  of  Athena,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  B.C.  100  ;  the  BInat  of  Tripodi,  along  Uie  E.  side  of 
the  AcropoliB,  ao  named  from  the  tripoda  which  the  victorious  choragi 
dedicated  to  Dionjens  in  the  email  temples  in  thia  atreet :  one  of  theee 
templea,  etroneoosl;  called  the  "  Lantern  of  Demoathenes,"  naa 
eraoted  by  Lyaicratea  in  B.C.  335,  and  atiil  eiists  j  CslliThaS,  a  spring 
■  situated  S.  of  the  Oljmpieum,  jielding  the  only  good  water  in 
Athens ;  the  Piiiatratidfe  erected  over  it  a  building  with  9  pipes, 
hence  called  EnntaerftniU ; '  the  Aroh  of  Hi1i-in»,  a  pour  structure 
Still  existini'  oppodie  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Olympieura,  and  erected 
probably,  not  bg,  but  in  honour  t^  Hadrian ;  and  the  PanaUmiaia 
BtBdinm,  sitoated  between  two  ptmdlel  heights  on  the  8.  side  of  the 

(30  Suhttrb*  of.fhe  CSly.— The  most  beautiful  and  intereating  of  the 
suburbs  KSH  the  Outer  Cemndmu,'  oulaide  the  Dipylon,  throu^  which 
ran  the  road  to  the  Atwdmila,  some  6  or  B  stadia  distant  from  the  gate. 
The  Academy  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  hero  Academus  ;  it  was 
oouvertad  into  a  gymnasium,  and  was  adorned  with  walks,  groves,' 
and  fountains,  as  well  as  with  numerous  altara  and  a  temple  of 
Athena.  Here  Plato  taught,  and  hence  his  school  was  called  the 
Academic.  Sylla  had  ita  grovea  destroyed,  but  they  were  afterwaids 
restored.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Akadhi-naa.  A  short  distance 
beyond  it  was   the   hill    of  CoUwif,  iuunortaliaed  by  the  tragedy  of 


'  The  pe&moD  of  tl 


'  F.t  quoa  Callirboe  nories  errantibug  iuidi> 
Implicit.  Si 

'  The  CeramLcua  was  the  Tiariil  plaro  for  those  wl 
nuWie  funeral  [  hence  Arislophanes  ta.jg  :— 
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Sophoclea.'  On  the  E.  of  the  city  naa  Ojojmiget,  nhere  the  Cynic 
School  was  eetiLbliebed  by  AtitistheucB  :  a  grove,  which  Burrouaded 
it,  WAS  destroyad  by  Philip  in  B.C.  201).  A  little  S,  was  the  lijtivoa, 
the  chief  of  the  Athenian  gjnmEiaia,  where  Aiiatotle  and  bis  SUO' 
cessors  in  the  Feripatetio  Sehool  taught:  it  was  sacred  to  Apollo 
I^ciuB. 

HUtory— The  foundation  of  Athens  was  attributed  to  Ceonipa,  the 
first  king  of  Attica,  in  whose  reign  Poseidon  and  Athena  contended 
for  the  posseaston  of  that  country.     The  greatness  of  the  town,  hon- 
ever,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Theseus,  who  consolidated  the  12  states  of 
Attica  into  cue  kingdom,  of  which  Atbena  became  the  capital.     The 
first  attempt  to  embellish  the  town  was  made  by  Pisistratus  and  his 
sons,  B.C.  5(i0-514.     Series  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ashes  in  480,  but 
it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  with  great  splendour  under  the  direction  of 
Themiatocles,  Cimoo,  and  Pericles,  the  former  of  whom  secured  the 
town  by  walla.     On  the  capture  of  the  dty  in  404,  the  Long  Walls  and 
fortifications  of  PirEus  were  destroyed  by  the  Lacedemonians,    but 
were  again  restored  by  Conon.     After  the  battle  of  Chsroaea  in  33H, 
ACheoB  became  a  dependency  of  Maoadooia,  but  it  retained  nomlaal 
iDdependence  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominioD.    Having 
Hided  with  Rome,  it  was  attacked  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
SOO,  when  all  the  suburbs  were  destroyed.    A  greater  calamity  befell 
it  in  8Ci,  when   Sulla  took  the  town  by  assault,  and   destroyed  the 
Long  Walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city  and  Pirecus,     Though  the 
commerce  of  Athena  thenceforward  decayed,  the  town  enjoyed  a  high 
d^;Tee  of  prosperity  as  a 
school  of  art  and  lit^n- 
ture.     The  Roman  em- 
perors, partieulaclv  Ha- 
drian, added  new  build- 
ings, and  the  town  was 
never      more     splendid 
than  in  the  time  of  the 
Antoninea.       The    walls 
were  restored  by  Valerian 

in  A.D.    25S,  and  it  was  Coin  of  Aiiepi 

thus  secured  against  the 

attacks  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  aiith  century,  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy were  abolished  by  Justinian,  and  the  temples  conTerted  into 
churches. 

The  other  Toume  of  ATiuat.—Acbanm,  the  largest  demus  of  Attica, 
WBB  situated  near  tbe  foot  of  Pamea  about  7  miles  N.  of  Athens  :  its 
soil  was  fertile,  but  tbe  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  v^aa  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal  for  the  supply  of  the  capital  ;  its  exact  site  is 


•  An  slUr  or  eqitntrian  NepEone  stood  (here,  to  vbic 
itliDClei ; — 
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not  known.'  Hendi,  Leptina,  stood  i 
opposita  the  island  of  SalamiBj  the  fertile 
from  it,  and  the  road  from  'Athena  to  the  iithtnus  puBsed  through  it. 
ElausiB  owed  its  celebritj  to  the  worship  of  Demeter,  whose  eomiag 
(tXtutrn)  appears  to  be  implied  io  the  name :  the  rond  wliich  oonneoted 
the  place  with  Athens  was  named  the  "Sacred  Waj,"  'from  the  solsnai 
procession  which  travelled  along  it  annually  at  the  time  of  the  Eteu- 
sioian  feBtival.  The  t«mpla  of  Demeter  was  burnt  by  the  Fenians  in 
B.C.  4S4 ;  its  restoration  was  commeDced  by  Peridea,  who  employed 
Ictiniia  SB  architect,  but  it  waa  not  ooiopleted  until  q.c.  SIS ;  it  was 
the  largeet  in  Oi'eece,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  Toar  finest  apecisiena 
of  Grecian  arohitBctnre  in  marble.  The  only  noteworthy  remains  at 
EleuRis  are  the  fragments  of  the  PropyJaa,  the  platform  of  Wie  temple, 
and  traces  of  whorts.  The  plain  of  Ble\mB  was  eiposed  to  periocQcal 
inundations  of  the  Cephiseua  ;  to  check  these  Hadrian  raised  some 
embankments.  OrSpiu,  Skala,  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  mari- 
time plain  which  lies  about  the  mouth  of  the  Asopua  on  the  border 
of  Bosotia :  from  its  position  it  was  a  frequent  cause  of  dispute  between 
the  Atheniaiu  and  BCBOtisns.  In  B.C.  412  the  latter  people  gained 
possesion  of  it,  and  in  402  they  removed  the  town  7  or  more  pro- 
bably 1 7  stadia  from  the  sea,  to  the  sits  now  named  Oropo,  whence 
it  was  shortly  removed  back  to  its  old  site.  It  changed  hands  fre- 
quently ;  after  the  battle  of  Chmrooea  Philip  gave  it  to  the  Athe- 
niaoa.  In  318  it  became  independent,  but  in  312  it  was  taken  by 
Caasander,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  his  troops,  handed  over  to  the 
BtBOtians.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  Amphiaraus.  Bhunniis,  Ovrio- 
Kaetro,  stood  on  a  rocky  peninsula  on  the  E.  coast,  between  Oropua 
and  Marathon,  and  was  chiefly  celebrated  tor  the  worship  of  Nemesis  ; 
the  temple  stood  near  the  town,  and  contained  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Phidias  ;  traces  of  two  temples  have  been  discovered, — a 
smaJler  one  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Persiana, 
and  a  larger  one  subsequently  erected  on  a  contiguous  site  ;  the  latter 
WHS  a  periptei'al  heiaatyle,  71  tt.  by  33  ft.,  while  the  forroor  was  only 
31  ft,  b;  21  ft.  KanLthoii  was  ibe  name  both  of  a  placs  and  of  ■ 
plain*  on  the  ooaat  about  2ti  miles  S£.  of  Athena,  which  has  obtained 
an  undying  celebrity  from  the  victory  which  the  Athenians  here  ob- 
tsined  over  the  Fei'sians  in  B.C.  490.  The  plain  skirts  a  small  bay 
formed  by  the  promontory  of  Cynosani  on  the  N.  and  a  projection  of 
Pentelicus  on  the  S. ;  inlaiid  it  is  backsd  by  the  heights  of  Brilesaus 


'  The  Suied  Way  led  Atliau  t^  Uh  BacnA  Qile.  ibmBta  It  might  sin  l»  Rubid 
'  a  brftnc^  rood  jMBBliig  l^TODgh  ihe  I>lpytuiii.  It  travened  Ui*  Odter  GcrAmicoj, 
Mre  it  >u  lUinl  wlUi  tomba  and  utatiiu;  II  tbga  cnHcd  Ihs  OpUeni  sod 
rmnniilHl  the  mats  at  £galeuB  by  the  put  of  DKaffi:  the  tan-fia  ol  Apollo  and 
nuj  wtn  Id  this  part  of  Ita  hiutw  ;  It  then  daccndel  to  Uie  lea,  sur  when  Uw  GhtW 

'  It  wu  noted  Id  mythology  u  the  plDH  wlurs  Tlmeui  dutmyed  the  CieUo 
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and  Dtocria,  and  on  eitlier  side  it  in  closed  m  b;  mareheB.'  It  is  about 
6  miles  long,  and  3  milea  at  its  greateat  brwdth,  and  of  a  ci^BoeQt 
foi-m.  A.  small  stream,  the  MaraiMaa,  flaws  through  the  cectre  of  it: 
On  this  plain  gtood  a  Tstrapolig,  or  ooafederaey  of  four  towns,  via. ; 
Marathon,  which  occupied  the  site  of  VVona,  on  a  height  fortified  bj 
the  ravine  of  a  torront ;  Probolinthua,  pmbabl;  at  the  g.W.  of  the 
plain ;  TrioorTtbua  at  the  other  eitrsmitf,  near  9idi ;  and  (Enoe,  at 
jHOf,  near  the  head  of  the  valle;  of  MaraOuma.  The  village  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Haralhona  ie  on  the  left  bauk  of  the  river 
below  CEdoS.  In  the  plain,  about  J  a  mile  from  the  sen,  is  the  Soro  or 
arUSeial  mound  which  covers  the  bodies  of  the  Athenians  slain  in  the 
battle  1  it  is  about  30.11.  high  and  2O0  yds.  round.  Near  Vranaare 
the  tcaces  of  a  temple,  probably  that  of  Hercules  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
wlule  1000  yda.  to  the  N.  ie  the  Pyrjfcx,  or  remains  of  the  tower,  whiob 
may  be  the  site  of  the  trophy  of  Miltiades.  Brannn,  near  the  E.  coast 
on  the  river  Ersainus  was  obiefiy  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Artemis, 
who  had  a  temple  both  here 'and  at  its  port,  named  Halsi  An^henldes  ;^ 
the  latter  contained  tlie  status  brought  from  Tauhs  b;  Orestes  and 


c  CiChEeron ;  their 

of  Ghsfto-aulro  ...  .      . 

about  i  milea  to  the  S.E.;  Fh^  f^i,  a  strong  fortress  on  a 
rock,  about  10  miles  from  Athens,  commanding  the  pass  across  Fames, 
and  memorable  as  the  point  selected  by  Thrasybulus  in  B.C.  404  oa  the 
base  of  operations  against  the  Thirty  Tyrontei  Beoalia,  on  a  circular 
and  isolated  spur  of  Pames,  which  commanded  the  pam  across  Parnea 
to  Oropns,  now  named  the  Pass  of  Tatoy,  through  wmch  the  Athenians 
drew  their  snpplisa  of  com  from  Euoma ;  the  Laoednmonians  under 
Agis  seized  it  in  B.C.  413,  and  thenoe  oarried  on  a  guerilla  warfare 
agcunst  the  Athenians ;  AphUna,  between  Decelea  and  Ohamnus, 
probably  on  the  hill  of  KiArimi,  the  birthplace  of  Tvrtaus  the  poet, 
and  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  aiLd  oelebrated  m  mythol<^  as 
the  place  where  Theseus  deposited  Helen;  FtlUna,  on  the  road  from 
Athens  to  Marathon,  between  Hvmettus  and  Pentelicua,  posseasing  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Athena; '  BtiriB,  on  the  E.  coast,  9.E.  of  Brauron, 
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connected  with  Athena  by  >  road  mtmed  the  "Stirian  Waj;"  FrSsiB 
on  t^  E.  coast  with  an  exoalleut  harbour,  Porio  Rafti.  whence  the 
Tbearia,  or  aacred  prooeasioD,  tiaed  to  start  fur  tbs  festival  at  Deloe  ; 
FsaniB,  the  birth-place  of  DomoHtheoBi,  E.  of  HymoltuB;  ThoilOBa, 
Tluiriko.  on  the  E,  coaat,  aboat  7^  miles  N.  of  Sunium,  celebrated  in 
mythology  ae  the  reaidence  of  Cephalua.  whom  Eoa  carried  off  to  the 
gods,  aud  a  place  of  importiuice,  as  teetvSed  both  by  its  ruina  and  by 
it«  occupation  by  the  Athanittna  in  the  Peloponnasian  War;  Bnainm 
□D  the  promoiitory  of  the  aame  name,  fortified  by  the  Athenians  in 
B.C.  413,  and  r^uiled  aa  one  of  the  moBt  important  fortresses  in 
Attica  :  the  temple  of  Athena  which  crownod  the  heights  wns  a  Dorif 
hexastyle.  the  only  remains  of  which  are  9  columns  of  the  S.  flank  aod 
.1  of  the  N.,  together  with  2  colucnos  and  1  of  the  antte  of  the  pronauai 
AnajAlyitlU,  Anavyto,  N.W.  of  Sunium,  near  the  mines  of  Lauriuni; 
^hattni  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  connected  nith  Athene  by  the 
"  Sphettian  Way  "  which  entered  the  city  by  the  N.  end  of  Hymettua  , 
a  mauufiwtory  of  vinegar  appeara  to  have  eiisted  there;*  and  Hals 
SlonldM,  nearer  Athens,  where  were  some  salt-works. 

Kiilcry. — The  historv  of  Attica  and  of  its  capital  Athens  is  almost 
synonymous  with  the  history  of  Greeoe  itself ;  ao  prominent  is  the 
position  which  it  holds  in  all  ages.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
do  more  than  point  ont  the  chief  periods  into  which  ita  history  may 
be  divided,  and  which  are — 

(1.)  The  early  period  down  to  the  time  of  Solon's  legislation  B-C.  594, 
daring  the  first  portion  of  which  Athens  was  governed  Iiy  kings  ;  tho 
historical  events  during  the  whole  of  this  period  are  few  and  on- 
jmportsnt. 

(2.)  The  growth  of  the  Athenian  state  from  ilie  time  of  Solon,  B.C. 
594,  to  the  attainment  of  ita  aupremacv  in  47S.  This  period  is  signa- 
liaed  by  the  Persian  Wars  (49U-479),-"  in  which  Athens  took  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  by  the  gradual  eiteneion  of  the  political  influence 
of  Athens  through  its  maritime  power. 

(3.)  The  period  of  Athenian  ascendency,  which  lasted  from  478  to 
41.'),  when  the  army  and  fleet  were  destroyed  nt  Sicily.  Under  the 
administration  of  Orioles  Athens  arrived  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 
The  Peloponnesian  War  broke  oat  in  4ai,  and  proved  destnictive  of 
Athenian  supremacy. 

(4. )  From  the  decline  of  the  ascendency  of  Athens  to  the  Soman 
conquest  of  Greece  in  146.  The  battle  of  jEgoapotami  in  405  and  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander  in  404  completed  the  humiliation  of 
Athens.  In  378  Athens  joined  Thebes,  uid  again  became  the  head  of 
an  important  maritime  ascendency,  which  lasted  until  355,  when  the 
SiFCial  Wars  tenuiaated  in  the  independence  of  her  allies.  A  subsequent 
alliance  with  Thebes  against  Phuip  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
battle  of  Clueronea  in  3^8,  where  the  Atheiiians  were  totally  defeated. 
Ud  the  death  of  Aleiand^  the  Athenians  endeavoured  to  abake  oS 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  but  the  Lamian  War  ended  disastrously  in 
3ii2,  and  Athens  surrendered  to  Antipater.  The  Macedonian  governor 
was  expelled  in  the  reign  of  Cassander  by  Demetrius  Foliorcetes  in 
307,  and  Athena  was  captured  by  him  in  295.  Antigoniis  Gonatas, 
kin;  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Poliorcetes  again  reduced  Athens  in 
2t>'J.     On  the  death  of  his  successor  Demetrius,  in  229,  Athens  joined 
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the  .Staliim  League.  In  200  Philip  V.  besieged  Athena,  and  she  wm 
onlr  relieved  by  the  Roman  fleet :  ahe  aftcrwardi  joioed  Rome  agninat 
Philip.  Attica  waa  flnall;  added  to  the  other  dependencies  of  Home 
in  14ti. 

Jglorub  s§  the  Coatt  of  Attica. — Ballmii,  Kuivri,  lies  between  the 
ooaatB  of  AtHca  and  Uegaris,  oloaing  the   ba;  of  Eleueii  on  the  S. 
Its  shape  roaemblee  an  irregular  semicirole  facing  the  W.  ;  its  length 
from  N^  to  S.  is  about  10  milea,  and  ita  greeteet  width  from  E.  to  W. 
about  the  same.    It  had  in  earl;  times  the  namea  uf  Pityuass,  Sairaa, 
and  Cjchria,'  the  forroeT  from  the  pine-trees  on  it,  the  two  latter  arter 
the  heroes  Scirus  and  Cychreus.    The  inland  is  mountainoua,  and  the 
shore  much  indented :    the  most  salient  points  are  the  promontories 
<'f  Hlmdo    C.   SI.    Barbara,   on   the   east   coast,    off'    which   iiea   the 
small  iale  of  Psyttalia,  JApiokutali.  a  mile  long  and  from  200  to  aOD 
jHi'dB  across  ;  Seiradinm,  probably  in  the  S  W.,  whera  Btt)od  the  temple 
of  Athena  Soiras  ;  and  Budomm  in  the  W,     The  old  cltv  of  SAlamia 
ato  )d  on  the  S.  ahore  ;  the  new  one  on  the  N.  shore.     The  island  ia 
chieSy  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Peraiau  fieet  by  the  Greeks  in 
li.c.  49U,   which  took  place  iti  tho  channel'  between  the  island  and 
Attica,  and  waa  witnessed  by  Xeries  from  hie  seat  on  Mount  ^galena. 
Sekmis  was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  the  Caddie  of  JE^ne.,  and 
Koa  the  reaidence  of  Telaiuon  and  bis  son  Ajai  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War.     It  waa  independent  until  about  B.C.  620,  when  a  dispute 
arose  fur  its  possession  between  the  Athenians  and   Megarians.     The 
queetion  was  ultimately  referred  to  the  Spartana.  who  decided  in  {K?oar 
of  Atiiena  ;  and  to  this  power  it  belonged  until  the  eelablishmentof  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  m  31 8.     In  2S2  the  Athenians  purchased  it  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  aipelled  the  inhabitants  in  favour  of  Athenian 
aettleiB  :  thenceforward  it  waa  attached  to  Athene.     jRgtm,  Eghma, 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf  nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  shores 
of  Attica,    Hegaria,   and 
Epidaurua.    In  shape  it 
ia  an  irregular  triangle. 
The   S.   portion   of  the 
island  is  occupied  by  the 
mf^nificent   conical   hill 

named     St,    Eliai ,-    the  r.  ,     1 1>^ 

W,  side  is  a  well  culti-  **"  "'  '**"'■ 

vated  plMn.      The    ori- 

ginol  inhabitants  weiB  AchceanB,'  but  these  were  eiiperseded  by 
Dorians  from  Epidaurua.  The  chief  town,  also  called  Bgba,  stood  on 
the  N.W.  coast,  and  possessed  two  harbours  and  numerous  publio 
buildings,  particularly  the  shrine  of  jEacus.  The  moles  of  the  ports 
and  walls  of  the  city  can  still  be  traced.     On  a  hill  in  the  N.E.  ol 


'  The  mjlhiml  account  of  its  orlginia  populntion 
(fiv^i}"¥)  or  the  ialojid  into  MrriakloaB,  ot«r  v 

ifci.  rti.  an.  x^. 
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the  isLand  ar*  tha  remoina  of  &  inagnificent  temple  of  the  Doiio  ordar, 
whiob  has  been  luioUBij  rwarded  as  that  of  Zaui  PouhelleDiuB,  and 
Ihat  of  Atkena  notioed.by  Herodotu:  (iii.  59).  The  eoulpiurea  whioh 
adorned  it,  and  wMoh  ware  diacovared  in  1811,  repreeeat  eveiits  eoo- 
nected  with  ths  Trojan  War.  Tiw  temple  waa  erected  ewly  in  the 
6tb  century.  Another  town  tumied  (E*  was  in  the  interior  of  tiie 
island.  jGgina,  as  a,  dependency  of  Epidaunie,  became  Bubjeut  to 
PheidoQ,  tyrant  of  Argos,  about  b.c.  748.  It  Boun  beoame  a  place  of 
gr«at  commercial  activity  :  aa  early  aa  5S3  it  had  entered  into  relations 
with  Egypt,  and  about  500  it  hold  the  empire  of  the  aeaa,  and  planted 
colnuieB  in  Crete  and  Italy.  The  authority  of  Epidaurua  waa  renounced, 
and  JEginn  beoame  an  independent  state.  Aa  auch  ii  entered  into  a 
league  with  Thebea  ogauut  Athena  in  505,  and  ravaged  the  coaMs  of 
Attica.  The  ^ginetaoa  did  good  service  to  the  Greek  cause  at  tha 
battle  of  Salomia.  The  Atheniang,  to  whom  £gtaa  had  become,  in 
the  eipreaaive  language  of  Pariolee,  the  "sye-aore  of  the  Piraoa," 
defaatod  them  in  460,  took  their  town  in  45S,  and  enelled  the  whole 
populatjon  in  43  ] :  the  refuga«e  were  settled  at  Thyrea  Dy  the  Spartans, 
and  were  restored  by  Lyaander  in  401. 

Id  addition  to  these  we  have  to  notice — Htiiaa  or  KMtii,  Makroniti, 
off  the  E.  ooaat,  a  long,  narrow  ialand,  uninhabited  in  imcient  as  in 
modem  times  ;  FatrMUi  Inmla,  off  the  S,  point,  bo  named  after  k 
aenei«l  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  vha  built  a  fort  on  it  i  and  BdUak, 
St.  Otorfft,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  Qulf,  deecribed  by  The- 
miatoclea  aa  one  of  the  moat  inaigoificont  ipots  in  Hellas. 

£  6.  The  impOTtimt  iBland  of  Enboo,  Negr(^pimt^  lies  oppoaito  to 
the  ooaata  of  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Lo- 
cria.  FoUHcaliy  it  was  closely  connec- 
tecl  with  tlie  first  of  these  countrieB,  to 
which  we  therefore  append  it.  Geo- 
graphically it  lay  in  cloaer  contigui^ 
ctAn  of  EBbmu  to  Bceotia,  the  strait  of  Xnilpiu,  which 

Eeparates  them,  being  only  40  yards 
acroBS  at  Chalcis.  The  length  of  the  island  from  M.toS.  is  about  90 
miles  i  its  breadth  TarieB  from  30  miles  to  4.  The  moontaia-Tauge 
which  traverses  it  thranghout  its  whole  length  may  be  regarded  aa  a 
continuation  of  Pelion  and  Ossa, ;  on  the  E.  coast  it  rlMB  to  the 
height  of  7^66  feet ;  it  termiaatcs  in  the  promontories  of  Cenanim,* 
LUhadha,  in  the  N.W. ;  ArtamiiLiun  in  the  N.,  oppoeite  the  The«- 
■aliaii  Magnesia,  the  soene  of  the  Peroian  defeat  in  aA  480 ;  Cftpht 


a  ODrmptlon  of  Eniipni,  and 


B>fu>te,  Ta<)  t'  (jwofm  KrirmJi  Ait. 
a-MV  ¥^  TifuW^  n  ^MJia. 
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mu,'  Eavo  Doro,  \a  the  S.B. ;  and  G«nMtai.^  MandUi,  in  theS.W. 
Though  generally  moimtainous,  the  island  contains  some  rich  plains, 
particularly  those  about  the  towns  of  Histjiea  and  Chaloia — the  latter 
being  named  Lelantuni.'  The  E.  coast  is  remarkably  rocky,  and 
both  the  preyalent  winds  and  the  currents  render  it  extremely 
dangerous.  The  part  called  the  "  Hollows "  was  probably  W.  of 
Oewestus.  The  Btreams  are  of  trifling  size.  The  island  waa  fertile ; 
the  plains  produced  com,  and  the  Mils  fed  sheep.  The  marble  quar- 
ries of  CarystuB  were  far-famed.  The  original  inhabitants  were  the 
Abantes,'  after  whom  the  Island  was  sometimes  named  Abantis ; 
but  in  historical  times  these  gave  place  to  Ionian  Greeks,  who 
founded  the  most  important  towns;  via.  Chalcis,  Eretria,  OreuB 
or  Histicea,  and  Carystus. 

Obaleii,  Sgnyo,  stood  on  tha  ehors  of  the  Euripus,  just  where  the  atrait 
ia  divided  into  two  ctianusls  by 
a  rock,  wMoh  now  forms  a  oentnd       ,  a^jss  -\  //mi 

pier  for  the  bridge  that  connectB      /  ^^^a^i   \ C  j& 

the  islandviiththemainland.  The  |  ^g^\  1  _*JHM 
eitniordinary  flui  and  reflui  of 
the  currents'  at  this  point  were 
noticed  by  the  ancients.  Chalcis 
rose  to  great  commercial  import- 
ance,   and   planted     ooloniea     in 

ffidly,  Italy,"  and  Macedonia,  The  oMef  eronts  in  history  a 
capture  by  tha  Athenians  in  B.C.  506;  its  revolt  from  that  stc» 
445,  and  ita  subsequent  reoonqaeat  by   Pericles;   its  aecond  r 
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In  411,  irhiclt  wob  igain  UDBucceasful ;  the  attaaks  upon  it  by  the 
Bomuu  in  30T  Bjid  19Sj  and  its  dest ruction  by  MiunmiuB.  I<Vom 
its  position  in  communil  of  the  Euripiu  it  tvaa  termed  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  one  uf  t)ie  "fetters  of  Qreece,"  ErCtriA,  stood  8.  of 
Chalcia  al  the  S.W.  eitre- 
mity  of  the  pl»in  of  Lelan- 
tum,  which  waa  a,  bone  of 
I  contention  between  the  two 
cities.  The  original  town, 
near  Vaihy,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Peraiaus  in  B.C.  490 
_  for  the  part  it  bad  taken  in 

OUn  of  Eretria.  (lie   Ionian  revolt,    but  vaB 

again  rebuilt  more  to  iJie  3. 
at  KaitTi,  The  defeat  of  tbe  Athenians  off  its  harbour,  in  411,  led  to 
its  revolt  From  that  power.  It  was  governed  by  tyrants  from  about  400 
to  341 ;  and  was  taken  by  the  Bomaus  and  luiodiani  io  the  war  with 
Philip  T.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  philoBophical  achool,  founded  by  Mene- 
demuH,  and  the  birth-plaoe  of  the  tragic  poet  Achffiua.  The  remaine 
of  the  acropoiia  and  of  a  theatre  atill  siist  at  Kaelri.  OieiU  stood  on 
the  N.  coast,  and  was  crigioally  named  Hieti^a:^  it  was  occupied  by 
the  FeiBiaoB  after  the  l>attla  of  Artemtsium,  and  afterwards  became 
subject  to  Athens,  from  which  it  revolted  in  n.c.  44f>,  end  was  in  can- 
sequence  taken  by  Pericles,  its  inhabitants  banished,  and  Athenian 
settlere  placed  in  their  stead.  After  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Oreus 
became  subject  to  Sparta,  and  remained  ea  until  the  liattle  of  Leuctra. 
In  the  wan  between  PliUip  and  the  RomanB  it  was  taken  by  the 
latter  ia  the  yeaia  207  and 
20O.  CuTitui  waa  situated 
^    on    the    S.    coast,    and    is 

i  chiefly  known  in  hietorj- 
as  the  place  where  the  Per. 
siaus  landed  in  B.C.  4E>:>.  Tbt 
marble  quarries  were  on  the 
slopes  of  the  neighbouring 
hill  of  Oeha;  the  marble  was 
_  of  a  green  colour  with  white 

Colo  of  Osrysius.  banda,'  and  was  much  prized 

Of  the  leaa  important  towns  we  mw  notice —Ditun,'  near  Prom. 
Cenieum,  the  mother-city  of  CauEe  in  ^olis;  .Sdepsnt,  on  the  N.W. 
coast,  with  some  warm  baths ;  Oroldw,  opposite  Cynus  in  Bceotia,  with 
an  oracle  of  Apollo  Selinuntius :  the  town  was  partiy  destroyed  by  an 
oarthquake  in  b.O,  426 ;  Xgtt,  opposite  Anthedon,  possessing  a  famous 
temple  of  Poseidon ;'  Anu^Unu,  about  a  mite  tTom  Eretria,  with  > 

'  It  1>  noticed  under  this  nune  bj  Homer,  as  absimding  In  grapes : 


Aiiapar.—Hen.  /I.  U,  53 
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temple  of  Art«iaia  Auiar7iiUua  1  Perthmiu,  a  harbour  on 
part  of  the  Eubceui  channel  op|wsite  to  Rhuunaa,  and  hence  a  plooe 
of  importance  as  a  point  for  attacking  the  coast  of  Attrca ;  ttfn,  N.  of 
C&n^oB,  ocoupiad  originoll;  bj  a  Dryopiui  population,  a  plaoe  noticed 
in  the  FerBian  War  and  Bubeequaiitl;  Bubject  to  Athsna ;  Otnaita*,  on 
the  promontor;  of  the  Bame  name,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Posei- 
don ;  and,  lastly,  Oeiiatliiu,'  on  the  N.E.  ooa«t. 

Hiilory.—As  EutHsa  never  fonned  a  single  ppljtieal  state,  its  hiBtorj' 
resolvoa  itaelf  into  that  of  ita  Beparate  tonnB.  We  have  already  Been  tbat 
CbalciB  and  Eretria  v^x  poverful  oltiea  in  early  timea  :  tbe^  continued 
BO  nntil  tbe  time  of  the  Piaiatratidn,  irhen  Cholcia  engaged  m  war  with 
Athena,  and  loBt  its  territory  in  consequence  in  SJI.  ^Oti.  After  the 
PerEiaii  War,  the  whole  of  Euhtsa  became  dependent  on  Athena:  it 
revolted  in  445  and  again  in  411,  bub  was  reconquered  on  each  oooa- 
Bion.  With  the  deoliue  of  Athenian  aupremacy,  tyrants  lestabliahed 
themBolves  in  the  towua ;  these  submitted  to  Macedonia  without  a 
struggle,  and  tbe  island  remained  a  part  of  tbe  Hacedonion  dominions 
until  194,  when  the  Romans  took  it  from  Philip  V. 

§  7.  Not  iai  distant  from  the  coast  of  Attica  lies  an  important 
group  of  islands,  to  whidi  &e  name  of  CyeUdei*  was  given,  becanse 
they  lay  in  a  circle  (eV  xiiAtf)  around  Delos,  which,  though  the 
smalleBt,  was  the  most  important  of  them.  These  islanda  appear 
to  bo  physically  connected  with  Eubcea,  and  to  he  a  coutinuation  of 
the  same  elevation,  rising  from  the  sea  at  intervals.  The  numbers 
and  namea  of  them  are  variously  given ;  but,  according  to  tbe  ,best 
authorities,  the  following  twelve  eonsiituted  the  gronp  ; — C'eos, 
OythnoB,  Serlphos,  Siphnos,  Paroa,  Nasos,  Deles,  RhenSa,  MycSnoe, 
Syroe,  Tenos,  and  Andros,  Tha  order  in  which  they  are  euume- 
rated  is  in  a  drcle  eommenoing  at  the  H.W.  These  islands  were 
for  the  most  part  occupied  by  Ionian  colonists. 

Oeoa  or  Oaa,  Zea,  is  about  1 3  mites  8.E.  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  is  14  milea  in  length  by  10  in  breadth.  It  was  Boid  to  have  been 
originalty  occupied  by  nymphs  who  were  driven  from  it  by  a  lion. 
The  loiuana  colonised  it  and  built  four  towns;  of  which  IiiUb,  the 
capital,  in  the  N.,  was  the  most  celebrated  as  b«ing  the  birth-place  of 
the  lyric  poeta  Simonides'  and  Bocchylidee,  and  of  the  philosopher 


I    Alyi,-  li«-.  ti  •!  «*iir. 


Interfiua  nttentig 

Vltis  wnaan  Cjclidas. 

et  Cyclsdas. 
[n  the  lines : — 
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AriatoD ;  ite  Saws  were  >' 


in  tt  CMioos. 


icellsnt  u  to  pfiss  into  ■  proverb.    The 
which  served  ua  the  port  of  luIU ;  Car- 
'     the  S.W.    CjthnM,  ThfTDua,  .is 
aeldom  mentioned  ;  its  chief 
oelebritj  in    ancieEit   timee 
was   derived  from   its    m- 
cflUent      cheeses,      aud      in 
modem  times  from  the  hot 
sprlnga   to   which    it    owes 
its   preeeut   name.    It   pos- 
Besead  u  town  ef  the  siime 
name  on  the  W.  coast  at 
ill  eiiat:  thia  town  wm  oc- 
aad  was  imsuooeaBfully  beBieged 


ce,  and  was  hence  used  by 

the  KomanB  as  a   place    of 

\  baQlahnietit.^      It  possessed, 

■eTBT,    iron    and    amper 

BS.      It  was   the    faUed 

j   scene  of  tha  educatiou  and 

aloita  of  Peraeus."      Siph- 

_    I,  SipJmo,  attained  a  high 

degree    of   prospority    from 

its    gold   and   silver   minea, 

and  posaeased  a  treafluiy  at 

_ .   ..t  length  woiked  out,  and  th^ 

»  proverb.    Thev  manufiutured  a 

superior    kind     of    pottery. 

The  chief  toWn  lay  on  the 

K  eide  of  t^  island  on  the 

site  of  the  modem  KaiiTO. 

Paios,  Faro,  ia   one    of  the 

laj^est  bt  the  Cycladas .'   it 

contDBta   of  a  si^te    round 

mountain,  sloping  evenly  to 

A  maidtime  plain  which  buf- 

rounds  it  on  all  sidea.     It 

wRB  celebrated    for  its  fine 

t  of  the  udes  of  Mt.  Uarpeesa,^  and  for  its  ti^    The 


*  TniuU  et  uittqiue  CarthefB  ma 

>  Sttatt  intelil  anguito  limlte  in 

Ut  Oyane  cUasiu  scopulie,  par 


1.  Mtt.  til.  I 
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c&pitol  was  on  the  W.  coast :  remaine  of  it  exist  at  Faroidaa.  Its  ehief 
historical  avent  is  tlie  uDsuecessful  attampt  of  Miltiidea  to  snbitue  it 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  poet  Arohilocbus  wa>  bom  there. 
TKtVM,  Noma,  was  the  largest  of  the  Cjclades,  being  ISmiLes  in  length 
"     0  breadth ;  " 


roducli 


BUiinontly    fertile, 

the  finest  description,  Tn  tlie 
centre  of  the  island  a  moun- 
tain, named  Driui,  riotu  to 
t^e  hfflght  of  3000  feet.  Its  ' 
capital  stood  oa  the  N.W. 
coast,  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
town.  The  ruins  of  a  temple 
.  Htill  exist  there.  Nazos  was  thi 
War.    The  &ilure  of  the  Persiai 


from  which  it  revolted 
the  E,  side  .  of  the  group, 
between  Rhenea  and  Myconos. 
It  is  little  mora  than  a  roii, 
t  odI;  five  miles  in  cir- 


being  odIi 


but   i 


a  of  the  holiest 
spots    in    all   Hellas,   having  ^  ^ 

been  called  into  existence  (as 

was  beliered)  hy  the  trident  of  Poseidon,  and  Bzed  in  its  place  1^ 
Zeva'  that  it  might  become  the  birth-plaee  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.     It 
eigojed  a  singular  immunity  from  oarthquaiea,  wbioh  was  attributed 
to  ita  miraculous  origin.     Xhe  worship  of  Apollo  was  celebrated  by  a 
great  periodical  feativnl,  in  which  the  Athenians  and  other  nations  took 
part.     The  sanctity  of  the  isle  is  attested  by  the  regard  shown  to  it  by 
Datis  and  Artf^bemea,  as  well  as  by  its  being  selected  as  the  treasury 
of  Oreece  in  B.C.  477,  and  by  the  purification  of  it  by  the  Athenians 
in   426.     After  the  fall  of  Corinth,  in  14fi,  it  became  the   centre  of. 
an  eitensive  commerce,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  tor  its  broDEe./ , 
It  was  ravaged  by  the  generals  of  Hithridates,  and  thenceforth  sank   \ 
into  inswttificBiiae.     The  town  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island.    ' 
just  under  Mount  Cynthua,'  a  bare  granite  rook,   about  400  fe** 
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liigb,  wblali  lerrad  ad  its  uropolii.  A  amiJl  ■tream,  named  laopns, 
anid  im  oval  laka  ars  aotiosd  b;  the  aneients.  Ths  fbundatioiu  of 
tha  theatre,  of  a  >toa,  and  of  a  few  bniuea,  an  all  the  remuiiis  of  the 
once  iplemiid  town ;  the  rest  of  th»  raaterUls  were  tnuuported  to 
Veaioe  and  Conatantiaople.  Bhimia  *  u  Baparoted  teoia  Deloi  b;  a 
Strait  about  half  a  mile  wide:  it  ia  about  ten  milea  in  circuinfereiioe, 
and  la  divided  into  tno  parte  bf  inlets.  It  aeiTed  aa  the  burial-plooa 
of  DeloB.  Hjeiiuw,*  Mykoao,  ia  Uttle  etas  thao  a  barren  granite  rock. 
ten  miles  in  length  and  aii  in  ita  greatest  breadth,  with  two  towna  on 
it :  ita  inhabiCanta  were  fiuned  for  their  avarioe.  Bjttt,  Syra,  was  a 
more  fragile  isUod,  but  hardly  dewrres  the  praiaaa  bestowed  upon 
it  bj  Homer,'  thoujjh  it  atill  producea  good  wine.  It  poaseaeed  two 
citiea,  one  od  the  E.  the  other  on  the  W.  oout.  The  philoaophur 
Pherecrdes  waa  a  native  of  8;roa.  Touw,  Tmo,  lies  about  fifteieo 
nUlea  from  DelM.  and  is  about  fifteen  milee  long.  U  ia  one  of  the 
moat  fertile  of  the  Cycladea.  The  ichabitants  were  wealthy,  and  paid 
a  yearly  tribate  of  3600  drachmae  to  Athena.  The  'CapLttd  atood  on 
the  S.W.  coast,  and  poaaessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon.  The 
iaiand  waa  lamed  for  its  Sue  garlic.  Androt,  Andro,  the  moat  nortli- 
eriy  of  the  group,  is  twenty-one  milea  long  and  eight  broad;  it  was 
fertile,  and  particularly  famed  for  ita  wine.  The  town  layin  the  middle 
of  the  W.  coast :  it  was  bedeged  by  Themiatoeles  after  the  Peralan  War, 
and  by  the  Romana  in  their  war  Vfith  Philip.  S.W.  of  Andraa  ia  the 
amall  island  of  G^roa,  Jura,  a  barren  rack,  about  aix  milea  in  cirouni- 
ference,  which  the  Roman  emperors  uaed  as  a  plaoe  of  banishment;*  a 
purple  fishery  was  carried  on  there. 

IX.  Meqabib. 

S  8.  The  amatl  district  of  ICegtoii  occupied  the  northern  portion 
of  thelathmus  of  Corinth,  extending  from  the  confines  or  BcDotJa 
on  the  N.  to  Corinthia  on  tho  S.j  the  limit  in  the  latter  direclion 
having  been  originally  at  Grommjon  on  the  Satonic,  and  Therms 
on  the  Corinthian  Qvlf,  but  afterwards  more  to  the  N.,  at  the  Sd- 


>    HiCfoc  T-,  ifit  Tliim,  TiinU  n  nr^vrfu—Woii.  Bymn.  in  ipM.  U. 
•  The  epithet  hmKOcm,  applied  to  this  tiland  bj  Ovid,  Is  incoTrut :  It  wu  ooa 
•r  dks  islands  to  whieh  Del«  vai  aDObared  {see  note  ■,  abore). 

Hlns  tmmllem  HyixRiDii,  eretosaqoe  rura  Clmoll.^OT.  Mil.  tU.  tn. 

Ipsa  tna  Mycono  Gyaroqne  rerelU, 
DcH  times.  Bru.  Tiit.  ill.  tn. 

E^fiam,  ■S/L'jAof,  OLitn-Ai;^,  not^vrvpot. — Od- it.  IM. 
That  is  room  for  doDbt  vhether  Homer's  Sjrie  in  idcaUcal  with  B^rot,  or 
whether  It  Is  not  rather  s  poetic  flcaon.      The  question  turns  panlj  on  the 
farther  quesUm  whether  Honier^  Ortygia  represente  Delos. 

^  Aode  aliquld  brevihas  Gyaile,  et  oarcere  diffnmta. — Juv.  1.  TS. 
Ut  Qftim  olauns  Boopnlls,  par*Hqne  Beripho. — In.  x.  170. 

ough  It  1»  not  partitularlj-  near  thai  iBlsnd.     The  epithet  miIh 

her  It  bo  applied  to  Oyaruj  or  (ae  in  some  copies)  to  Mjrwiuu. 
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iDDian  ronks.  In  the  N.E.  Megaris  was  contignons  to  Attica ;  else- 
where it  was  hounded  by  the  sea,  viz.  bj  the  Coriathian  Gulf  on 
the  W.,  aod  (be  Saronic  on  the  E.  It  thua  laj  opea  on  the  side  of 
Attica  ulone,  and  was  naturally  connected  witb  that  country  rather 
than  with  any  other.  It  is  a  nigged  and  mount^noua  country,  and 
ooQtuna  only  a  single  plain  about  6  or  T  miles  long,  aud  about  the 
same  in  breadth,  which  opens  towards  the  Saronic  Gulf  on  the  8., 
and  was  named  Leucon,  "  the  White  Plain."  The  chief  mountain- 
range  was  named  Oenmia,  MakH^yl,  a  southerly  extension  of 
Oitlueron,  which  stretches  across  the  isthmiiB  like  a  vast  wall,  aud 
fonns  the  natural  boundary  between  Northern  Greece  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  crossed  at  three  points ;  on  the  W.  by  a  road  near 
the  sea-coast,  little  frequented  from  its  distance  [  in  the  centre  by 
the  pass  now  named  iJemenia, "which  was  probably  the  main  line  of 
communication  in  early  times ;  atid  on  the  E.  by  a  coast-road,  which 
afterwards  became  tlie  main  line  of  communication,  and  which 
ia  celebrated  for  its  difficulty,  being  carried  for  several  miles  along 
a  narrow  ledge  cat  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  some  600  or  700  feet  abore 
the  sea.  This  pass  is  the  Boironia  Saza'  of  antiquity,  the  Kaks' 
aeaia,  "  Bad  Ladder,"  of  modern  times,''  On  the  border  of  Atljca 
were  the  heights  of  Enata,  before  noticed.  The  promontory  ot 
Sffiplanetas*  is  on  the  W.  coasti 


g  9.  The  capital,  Xeg&ra,  stood  on  a  low  hill  with  a  double  sum- 
mit, in  the  plain  already  noticed,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 


*  Tli«T  -vne  sild  to  tarn  been  lO  nanwd  after  gairon,  ■  taVna  wboiii  ThcH 

Tntni  ad  Ucitboen,  Leiegeiu  nUBiils.  Ume> 
Compvelto  BdroDe  patet :  ipenlqne  Utronig 
Tern  negt.^  eedem,  Hdam  negit  ohHidi  inde : 

iDHCopnloe:  ecopulia  noiaeD  Solronie  lDbsr«t.^-OT.  Jtfef.  Ttt.  448- 
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Baronio  Oalf.  The  Btonmita  were  named  Caria  and  Alca&oe, 
Caria  beii^  probably  the  highest,  and  were  each  the  site  of  an 
BcropoliB.  Below  the  city  was  a  port-town  named  HiM**,  connected 
with  Hegara  by  long  walls,  which  have  now  wholly  disappeared. 
The  port  itself  wa»  formed  by  a  Bmall  island  named  IDnBa,  whicb 
was  united  to  Nisiea  by  a  bridge  over  a  meiaes.  Thi^  island  ia  now 
in  all  probability,  incorporated  with  the  mainland,  and  is  a  rocky 
hill  on  the  margin  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  otherwise  identified 
with  a  small  island  still  existing  off  the  coast,  but  at  too  great  a 
distance  (200  yards)  to  be  connected  by  a  bridge,  and,  again,  with 
the  point  Tildio  mora  to  the  E^  which  is  too  distant  to  accord 
with  the  length  of  the  walls.  Megara  possessed  a  eeoond  port  on 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  named  TagK  or  F^w,  Ptatho, 

The  town  of  Meg&ra  is  esi'd  to  luve  been  founded  b;  Niaus  son  of 
Pandion,  and  to  Imve  been  Bubsequently  restored  by  Alcathous  ■  son 
of  PelopB.  The  Megwians  themBslvSB  attributed  its  ori^n  to  Cht,  sod 
of  FhonmeUB.  Its  eituatlon  was  highly  favourable  for  commcroe,  aa  all 
the  roods  between  Northsm  Greene  and  Peloponneeus  passed  through 
ila  territory,  while  its  ports  gave  it  communication  with  the  E.  and 
■  W.  It  was  beautified  with  nutaoroufl  edifioea,  particularly  the  Olyto- 
pieura  or  incloaure  of  Zeua  Olympiua,  the  Bouleitterion,  the  ny- 
taneum,  numeroua  templea  and  tomle,  and  a  magni^oent  aqueduct  buUt 
by  Theageoes.  The  wbole  of  thee;  buildings  have  disappeared,  and 
modem  Megara  is  a  poor  place,  occupjiiig  the  western  summit. 

HUlory. — Me^ria  waa  origiually  a  [«rt  of  Attica,  and  thus  an  Ionian 
state.  It  was  warwarda  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  and  was  fur  a  long 
time  subject  to  Coring.  The  Dorians  ware  eipellad  in  Solon'a  time, 
and  Hegara  roaa  to  great  commercial  prosperity,  not  only  attaining 
its  independence,  but  becoming  the  mother-city  of  numerous  ootoniea 
in  Sicily  and  Thrace.  Ita  power  was  weakened  partly  by  its  internal 
diasenaiona  and  partly  by  ita  contests  with  the  neigbtiouring  states  of 
Athena  and  Corinth,  In  n.O.  4.'i5  the  Mogariana  formed  an  alliance 
with  Athens  which  lasted  for  ten  years.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Feloponneeian  War  they  sufiered  Baverely  from  Athenian  inroads;  in 
427  fjiciaa blookaded  Niccea,  and  in424theygotposseaBlonbothof  itaitd 
of  the  I^ng  Walla,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Uegara.  The  Hega- 
rians  themselves  levelled  the  Long  Walla  shortly  after.  Thenceforward 
Uegara  is  eeldom  noticed.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  philosophical 
school,  founded  by  Eucleides,  and  it  obtained  under  the  Eomans  an 


•  Apollo  la  said  to  hiTo  aided  Alcatboua :  tbe  stone  on  wtdeti  li>  deporited  hi 
lyre,  whea  atruck,  retoraei)  a  mualcal  aound ;  the  atoae  waa  pncerred  in  th 
Prodomeia : — 

'AAxoa^  niMwat  mum  ii'W'fVow-— "iaV"'  ^11- 
R«^  tarrifl  erat  TocsllljQB  H^dlla  marla  ; 
la  ovDiaa  surxlaju  prol«s  Letota  femir 

le  Ifram :  kid  kidiu  ^ub  Inh^ut.— Uv.  Mtt  yOL  14. 
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5  1.  Peloponnesus.  I.  CoBIjmnA,  &o.  §2.  Corinthfa.  §3.  Corinth. 
§  4.  Sicyonifi.  §  5,  Phliafiia,  §  6.  Claonffi.  II.  Achaia.  §  7. 
Boandaries;  Mountains;  Rivers.  §  8.  Inhnbitanta;  Towns;  History. 
III.  Elis.  §  9.  Boundwies;  MotmtuDS.  ■§  10.  Rivers.  §  tl. 
lababitanta;  Towns;  Ilistoiy.  IV.  HEnENlA.  §  12,  Boundaries; 
MountBJns;  Rifera.    §13.  Inbabituits;  Towds;  History;  Islands, 

§  I,  Thb  phyaical  features  of  the  FeloponnetM  have  been  already 
noticed  In  the  general  description  of  Greece,  It  only  remains  fo:-  us 
here  to  account  for  the  name,  and  to  enumerate  the  provinces  into 
which,  it  waa  divided.  The  name  of  Peloitonuesus,  "  the  Isle  of 
Pelops,"  came  into  vogue  subsequently  to  the  Dorian  immigration, 
and  embodied  the  belief  of  the  later  Greeks  aa  to  the  wealth  and  in- 
fluence of  Peiopa,  the  hero  of  Olympia,  The  earlier  names,  as  given 
in  the  Iliad,  were  Apia'  (from  dno,  "the  distant  land"),  and 
A^os,  Its  area  is  computed  at  17T9  square  miles ;  and  its  popnla- 
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tpn,  during  tlie  floarishing  period  of  Greek  hiatoiy,  at  upwards  of  a 
million.     It  waa  subdivided  into  numerous  »ta,t^  of  vi   ' 


of  which  the  following  six  were  the  most  important  :-~Achaia,  Elis, 
Measenia,  Laconia,  Argolis,  and  Arcadia  ;  while  Oorinthia,  Sicjonia, 
Phliasia,  and  Cleons!,  were  of  small  size. 

I,    COBISTHIA,    SlOTOKlA,    PhLIABI*,   ASD   ClBOK*. 

§  2.  The  territory  of  Corinth,  deacrihed  by  the  Greehs  under  the 
name  of  Corlnthia  (fl  Kopn-ft'o),  occupied  the  iathmus  which  connects 
Northern  Greece  with  Peloponnesus,  toother  with  a  certain  amount 
oC  district  on  either  side  of  it.  Towards  the  N,  it  extended  to  the 
border  of  Megaris,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Geranean 
range ;  towards  the  S.  it  bordered  on  A:^olis,  and  waa  bounded  by 
the  ChiSan  range.  The  Saronio  and  Corinthian  Gulfs  approach 
one  another  between  these  ranges,  and  are  divided  by  a  low  ridge 
about  3^  miles  across,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  about  260ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how 
favonrably  this  district  was  situated  both  for  military  and  com- 
mercial purposes.  It  was  the  gale '  of  the  Pfebponnesus.  N.  and  S. 
it  was  shut  o£f  from  the  adjacent  eonntries  by  mountain  ranges 
which  were  difficult  to  cross ;  E.  and  W.  it  held  easy  interoonrse 
with  the  shores  of  the  .^«an  and  of  the  Ionian  seas,'  by  means  of 
the  Saronic  Gulf  in  the  former  direction,  and  the  Corinthian  in  the 
latter.  The  intervening  land  served  to  connect  as  well  aa  sepa- 
rate these  seaa,  and  rendered  Corinth  the  entrepot  of  commeroe  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe.  In  addition  to  these  natural  advant^jes, 
nature  provided  an  admirable  aonDpolis  in  the  celebrated  Aero- 
oorinthiUi  an  outlying  member  of  the  OuSan  range,  which  rises  in 
an  isolated  mass  to  the  height  of  ISOO  feet,*  at  a  short  distance  fnmi 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  soil  of  Corin^ia  tvas  by  no  means  fertile, 
the  coastrplain  in  the  direction  of  Sioyon  being  the  only  arable  land 
in  the  whole  diatrict. 


*  Vlian  Asttilinu  cBptared  Corinth,  he  ie  dtacribed  ai — 

It  hw  been  tsrm«d  in  modfm  times  the  "  Bibniltar  of  Greeou." 
■  Brace  Corinlh  is  deeciibed  u  the  "  <Atj  of  the  two  seal : " — 

«■  nifiv^   Iirffusr.  EdBIF.  TVoad.  IMt. 
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Tha  IfOimni  w: 

both  Bi  the  Bpot  t 

and  fta  the  soaoe  of  the  Isthmian  gomes.  The  name  probably  e< 
from  the  suue  root  as  the  Qnek  l-trai,  and  the  Latin  i-re  "to  go," 
and  thua  meant  a  "paasage."  '  The  traffic  was  generally  earned  on 
by  means  of  the  Sioloiu,  a  level  rood,  on  which  emcdl  veesela  could  be 
transported  bodily  by  ahiftiog  rollers,  and  the  merchandise  of  the 
hurger  ones  conveyed  in  carta.  A  canal  waa  frequently  projected,  anil 
actually  commenced  by  Nero,  but  the  Bch^iue  waa  not  carried  out :  it 
may  be  traced  near  the  Corinthian  Qulf  for  1200  yards.  X  ahort 
diatanue  S.  of  the  Diolcus  the  Isthmus  was  orosaed  by  a  wall,  which 
may  atill  be  traced  ia  its  whole  extent :  it  wan  fortified  with  square 
towers.  The  date  af  tbia  work  is  uncertain;  it  probably  waa  re-erect«d 
on  varioua  accasiuaa.  Temporary  defences  were  thrown  up  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  again  in  B.C.  369  b^  the  Spartans. 
The  lathmiaa  games  were  ealebrated  at  a  spot  immediately  3.  of  the 
wall.  The  sanctuary  was  a  level  apot  of  an  irregular  quadrangular 
form,  enclosed  by  atrougwalls,  and  containing  the  temple  of  Poseidon 
and  other  sanctuaries.  The  stadinm  lay  to  the  3.  and  the  theatre  ti 
the  W,  of  the  sanctuary.  The  games  wer  '  ■  -  ■ 
in  honour  of  Poseidon,'  undnr  the  preaidi 
during  the  ruin  of  Cormth,  of  the  Sicyooii 

§  3.  The  mountain  ranges  have  been  already  noticed.  Onia  wax 
GO  named  from  its  resemblance  to  an  sss's  bacit.  It  closes  the 
entrance  of  the  lathmuB  on  the  S.,  and  waa  passable  at  two  points — 
by  a  ravine  between  its  W.  eitreraity  and  theAcrooorinthua,  and  hy 
a  road  that  skirted  the  Sctronic  Gulf  at  its  G.  eitremit;.  Octania, 
in  the  K.,  terminates  in  the  promontories  of  Olihi»  and  Heneiun,  on 
(he  Bhorea  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  The  latter,  now  C.  St.  Nilcclam, 
was  the  most  westerly  point  of  tie  Isthmus,  and  was  crowned  with 
a  temple  of  Juno,  which  did  service  as  a  fortress.  The  onlj  stream 
of  importance  is  tlie  HamsA.  which  rises  in  Apesas  and  flows  north- 
warda  through  a  deep  vale  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  The  inha- 
bitants wore  mainly  iEoliana,  but  the  draninant  raoe  in  hisforioal 
times  were  Dorians.  'ITie  capital,  Corlnthus,  was  the  only  important 
town  in  the  district  It  lay  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Acro- 
corinthns,  with  its  ncropolis  on  the  smnnata  of  the  rock,  and  pos- 
sessed two  porta — Leclueum  on  the  Corinthian,  and  Genohiete  on  the 
Saronic  Gulf. 


•  nndar  aipiesslT  teimg  it  tba  "bridge  of  ttie  an:" 

UfA  K^CrSw  mxi^r,  JWna.  It.  St. 


II^i«i»  imitlcitu  mAjW". 
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walls,  eitanding  (those  of  the  Acrooorinthua  included)  to  BS  atadim  : 
and  it  wtt»  connected  nith  Lectueuni  by  two  walk  (Plan,  10, 10),  aach  12 
stadia  long.     The  population  has  been   estimated    at  from  T0,Oi)O  to 
B0,000,     The  buildinga  of  the  old  town  were  almoet  wholly  destroyed 
by  HummiuB  in  B.C.  146, 
and  the  only  account  we 
have  of  the  place  refer 
to  tbo  new  town,  whicli 
was  visited  byPausanias. 
The  Agora  (1)  atood  in 
the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  was  adorned  with  a 
vast  avunber  of  temples 
and  statues :  from  it  four 
main  arteries  ran  at  right 
angles    to     tach    other, 
leading  to  Acroeorinthus, 
and  to  the  gates  of  Cen- 
chrese  (4),  LBchteum  (5), 
I    8icyon(6),andTeuea(7). 
'    Below  Acroconnthus  was 
I     an    ediiloe    named   Sisy- 
pheium    (9).      The-  Pro- 
pyl^a,    OdSum,    Qynma- 
I    slum,   and    otbsi-   public 
Plsn  of  CDtiiiUi.  buildings,  were  grouped 

about      these      streets. 
Very  few  remains  now  exut  of  the  old  Qreek  town  ;  we  have  in  the  W. 
seven  Doric  columns,  coi^ectured,  but  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  be' 
long  to  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinitis  (2V  and  in  the  N.  foundations, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  (3).  The  remains  of  the  Roman 
town  are  an  amphitheatre,  and  the  ruins  of  some  baths.     The  Aoro- 
oorintho*  (a)  wau  partly  enclosed  with  nails  :  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  circuit  it  was  inacces- 
sible from  its  cliffs  ;  the 
summit  is  not  perfectly 

covered  with  buildings 
now  in  ruins;  the  ancient 
temple  ofVenua  flood  on 
the  E.  crest,  but  all  traces 
of  it  have  vanished.  The 
celebrated  founbun  of 
Fcdrins'  (8)  atill  remains : 
the  chief  spring  is  on  the 
Fcunlstn  et  Pcirene  «  Corlnih.  summit  of  the  Acrooor- 

intbus;  two  other  springs 
in  the  city  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  it,  and  were  also  knonu 
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by  the  name  of  Peirene— one  being  at  the  foot  of  the  Acnworintkiu, 

and  now  named  Muslapha;   the  other,  FaiUio,  on   the   road  to   L&- 

ohffium.     Outside  the  walls,  on  the   E.,  was  tha  suburb  of  CranBum 

fB),    tho    favouiite    residence    of    the    wealthy    citizeiu 

(O),  was  the  chief  station  of  the  ahips  of  war,  and  the 

the  traffic  with  the  W.  ooast     *  "  n  .,  , 

port,  which  waa  nrtifloial,  is  b 

8i  miles,  wufl  the  emporium 

of  the  trade  with  Asia,  and 

was  a  natural  port  improTod 

by    niolea:     the     name      of 

KekJmet  ia  stUl  attached  t< 

the  Bite,  but  no  town  eiiets 

there.     Corinth  was  one  ot 

the  eiu-lieat   seats  of  Greek 

art :  pninting  is  said  to  have 

been    inveulod    there :    the 

most  ornate  style  of  Greek  a „..„  ,™„„  ^„^  „„,„„  „,  ^ 

inthiau!  atatuajfy  also  flourished,  and  the  finest  bronze'  for  this  p 
pose  was  known    ns 
^t        Cortntttaoum. 

hardly  leas  cele- 
brated. Ship-build- 
ing was  tarried  on, 
and  the  first  trireme 
was  huilt  there. 
Though  Corinth  pro- 
duced Arion,  the 
Second     inventor    of 

tha  dithvramb,    and  _         ,._^'"f/wi  .1 

the       Cyclic       poets  E«n,™Coln«f  Corhitb. 

jEsoq,  Eumelaa,  and  oo««oliw™f.Ui»h»jpfiiif  Em^™Aii™iini.Piui 

Eumolpua,      yet     lite-        TtsMl.T.C.  L.l'.'cOH^laiia^Col™i'l!™.lllll.  Cor^Umi 

rature  was  not  much 

patrooized  there.     The  wealth'  and  licentiousness'  of  the  place  w 


lich  be  lefen  is  the  norlhem  one  : — 

np^TsoAot  aixT^  <riiiwuy  Hiruw.  Triad.  SOS. 

The  (bunUin  whence  TegsMU  itM  caught  op  by  Bcllerophon  was  [jroboblj  llio 

ft  lUnsaaqiie  auro  TceUa,  Ephyreiaque  *rra.— Vint.  Gforo.  n.  *•>* 

*  Even  in  the  Bomcric  age  it  wju  cmpbaticaUy  the  "  wsalthy  "  Coj-intb  : — 

1  Henss  the  well  known  eipresslon  ov  muri!  ifipoc  t«  K((|iii*if  im'w  i 
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pntieFbial :   it  me   favourably  fcnovn    for   iti   hoapitBlity  toiArll 
■traugera.' 

Of  the  other  plnoes  io  Carinthia,  we  must  Dotice  — SohOBV*,  £ala> 
-  mcAii  whicb  atood  on  the  Saronic  Ou]f  at  the  Darroweat  part  of  ihn 
Isthmus  ;  BolTgaia,  on  a  hill  of  the  aame  name,  S.  of  CeQchrasB,  the 
scene  of  an  en^igemeDt  between  the  Athenians  and  Coiiatbians  in  K^. 
425;  Vizmv,  Porio  Franco,  a  harbour  on  the  oonflnea  of  Epidaurua, 
wbere  the  Athenians  blockaded  the  Felopanneaian  fleet  in  412  ;  ItBOB, 
in  the  laltej  that  rune  S.  of  Coriiitfa,  probably  at  Cbilimodi,  the  town 
where  (Edipua  was  «aid  to  have  passed  bie  childhood,  and  whence  Archiaa 
drew  most  of  bis  colonists  for  Syracnse  ;  its  inhabitants  claimed  a 
Trojan  origin,  and  were  on  this  account  spared  by  Mummius  ;  KneBin> 
Perachora,  near  the  Corinthian  Oulf,  between  the  promontoriee  Hemam 
and  Olmie:,  andlEnofi,  more  to  theE.,  each  possessing  a  Hirong  fortran 
for  the  defence  of  tbis  district ;  and  Cronuayon,  on  the  Saronic  Oulf, 
onoe   the  property  of  Htsaria :    its   ruins   are   uear  ibe   clu^)^  of 

BitU>ry.~~The  foundation  of  Corinth  van  carried  bat^  by  its  inbo- 
bitantB  to  the  mythical  ages.  In  the  Homeric  poeios  it  is  noticed  under 
the  two-fold  appellation  of  Ephjra'  and  Corinthus— the  first  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethye,  the  eecond 
&om  a  son  of  Zeus.  A  Phcenicien  colony  settled  on  the  Acrocorinthui 
at  an  early  period,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  for  which 
the  town  was  ever  celebrated.  The  original  population  was  of  the 
.kalian  race,  but  the  plaoe  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  who  thesoe- 
forth  became  the  dommant  class.  The  earliest  dynasty  was  that  of  the 
Heraoleids,  coDomencing  with  Aletes  and  continuing  for  twelve  geoe- 
ratioOB,  from  B.C.  1074  to  T4T.  This  was  followed  by  an  oligarchy, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bacchiadse,  which  lasted  until  657,  and 
■nder  which  Uie  foundations  of  the  commercial  greatneae  of  Corinth 
iK'erelaid,  and  the  oolonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra  planted.  A  tyrann]: 
succeeded  under  Cypselua,  657-627,  Periander,  6275-83,  and  Fsaio- 
metichuB,  583-5S0,  when  an  ariatocracy  was  eatabliahed  under  the 
auspices  of  Sparta.  The  Corinthians  sided  with  Sparta  in  the  Pelopou- 
nesisn  War,  but  after  the  conclusion  of  it  opposed  her,  and  was  engaged 
in  war  with  her  from  395  until  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387,  when  the 
alliance  was  resumed.  After  the  battle  of  Chsronea,  Corinth  waa  held 
by  the  Hacedonian  kings,  and  continued  in  their  hands  until  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephals,  when  the  Homans  declared  it  free,  but  retained  pos- 
Bessiun  of  Acrocorintbus.  Corinth  afterwards  became  the  head -quarters 
of  the  Achtean  League,  and  wae  consequently  taken  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  Mummius  in  146;  and  thus  the  "light  of  all  Qreece,  as  Cicero 
termed  it,  was  quenched.  It  remained  m  ruins  until  46,  when  Julius 
CatBor  planted  a  colony  of  veterans  and  ^edmen  there,  and  it  again 
became  a  flourishing  tovm,  with  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Corinthua. 

8t.  Paul's  IVasels.— Corinth  was  visit«d  by  St.  Paul  on  his  second 
apostolical  journey.    A  large  community  of  Jews  was  settled  there,  ud 

Uptfupar  noiniJtinii,  sTAoiiiiinui'.—I'lini.  Olftip.  iHL  1. 
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wsa  temporarily  increaBed  b;  tlie  deoree  of  Gaudiua.  irhioh  Sxjwllecl  nil 
J«WB  from  Rome.  He  remained  ttkeiv  eightoen  monthB,  and  fouQdod  t 
oburch,  to  which  hs  oftormtrda  addienaed  two  epistles.  Thence  ha 
went  tA  CenchreEB,  and  sailed  for  Sfria  (Acts  iviii.  1-18).  He  pro- 
bably visited  it  again  from  Ephesug  during  hia  three  years'  abode-  at 
tbat  place,  and  OBrtainl;  at  a  later  period  of  his  thiM  journey  (Acts 
.1.  3). 

§  4.  The  territory  of  UByon  lay  along  the  coaat  of  the  Coriutbian 
Gulf,  contiguous  to  Coiinthia  on  the  B.,  Achaia  on  tlie  W.,  and 
Pfalia^  and  CleoDie  on  the  S.  It  conaJBted  of  IJltle  beyond  the 
valley  of  the  AiSpna,  81.  Oeorge,  which,  as  it  approacheii  the  sea, 
opens  out  into  a  wide  aod  remarkably  fertile  plain,  on  which  the 
olive'  more  particularly  flourished.  In  addition  to  the  Aaopus,  the 
Vanea  ran  along  ita  E.,  and  the  8ythu  along  its  W.  border ;  these 
were  but  small  streuna.  The  itihabltauta  of  this  district  were 
louiant,  with  a  dominant  race  of  Dorians.  They  were  divided  into 
fonr  tribes,  of  which  the  Dorians  formed  three — Uylleis,  Pamphjli, 
and   DymanatK ;   and   the   old    Sicyoniana   the   remaining   one  — 


position  ou  a  flat  bill,  about 


The  oapital,  M(7<ni,  occupied 

two  milea  from  the  gulf  — 

where  Uie  villsge  of  Fati- 
lika  now  stMnda.  The 
height  is  defended  on 
every  side  by  a  natural 
wall  of  piecipicaa,  and  is 
aooeaidble  only  by  one  or 
two  narrow  pessagce :  the 
Aaopus  flows  along  itsE. 
side,  and  the  Uelisson 
aloi^theW.  The  town 
in  its  greatest  extent 
coDustcd  of  three  parts 
— the  Aoropolia,  on  the 
tail;  the  lower  town  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the 
hill ;  and  the  port-town. 
which  was  fortified,  and 
connected  with  the  acro- 
polis by  means  of  long 
walls.     The    town   poa- 

tnmples       and      public 

buildings  :  of  theae,  the  remains  of  the  theatre,  cut  out  of  the  rock; 
of  the  sbwlium,  adjacent  to  it;  and  of  the  temple  of  Tjche  andDioacuri, 
may  still  be  seen.'  The  only  other  place  of  importance  in  Sicyonia  whs 
TWiWffi  which  stood  more  to  the  S.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopua,  and 
posaessed  a  temple  of  Asclepiua ;  the  ruins  of  it  are  t^led  FalieohaMfron.   ' 


*  Oaote 


JO  ■bucciui,  qnot  p»rit  Hjbla  ftlTM. 
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Hilary. — SicyoD  wu  ons  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Qreece,  and  was  In 

the  earliest  agea  known  by  the  nantes  of  jEgialeo,  Mec«ne,  which  wig 

ita  sacerdotal  deaignatitm, 

aad  TclcMnia,  as   being 

one  of  the  earliBHt  seats 

iof  workei-a  in  metal.  In 
the  heroic  age  it  wan  Qm 
abode  of  the  Argive  Ad- 
raatua.'  It  was  at  first 
dependent  upon  Aigos; 
it  then  became  the  seat 
ColnofSicTon  "^    "^^    tyranny   of  the 

'  Orthagorioie    from    B.C. 

were  staunch  allies  of  Sparta, 
the  M^arian  and  Feloponne- 
394,  and  Thebes  in  371;  tbt 
I  in  36S,  but  did  not  retun  it. 
ihe  I^mian  War.  A  series  of 
settled  master  until 


"676  to  560;  subsequently  the  Sioyonians 
and  took  BD  actJTe  part  against  Athena  in 
sian  Ware,  as  well  as  against  Corinth  in 
latter  power  gained  posseesion  of  the  placi 
In  323  Sicyon  joined  the  other  Greeks  iu  ' 
rulers  succeeded  one  another,  and  the  plai 

ita  decline  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era ;  the  chief  events 
were  its  capture  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  BO.  303,  when  its  name  was 
changed  for  a  while  to  Deraetiias,  and  the  deTaatation  of  its  territory 
by  Cleomeoes  in  233,  and  by  the  ^toliana  in  22 1 .  Sii^on  was  famed  as 
the  earliest  school  of  paintii^  and  statuary,  and  also  tor  the  skill  of  ita 
inliabitants  in  articles  of  dr^.  The  painters  Eiipompus,  Pamphilus, 
and  Apelles,  and  the  sculptors  Canachus  and  Lysippus  lived  here.  Ite 
finest  puDtings  were  removed  to  Rome  by  H.  Scaurus. 

§  5.  The  territory  of 


1  bounded  by 
on  the  N., 
on  the  W., 
.  the  E.,  and 


FhUos 
SJcyooia 
Arcadia 
Cleouie  o: 

consisted  of  a  bihbII 
valley  about  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  BiirrouDded  by 
mouDtaina,  from  which 
tributary  stroma  pour 
down  to  the  river 
Asopni,  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain.  The  chief 
heights  were  named 
Came&tsa,  or  AmnQnnt, 
Polyfengo,  in  tlie  S,,  in 
which  the  Asopua  rises ; 
and  Trloai^on,  in  the 
N.B.,  which  rises  to 
three    BummitB.       The 
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NicJeQt  cttpiul  was  on  Arantiuus,  and  was  Darned  Arantia  ai.d 
AnMlqnrM.  The  later  capital,  PUioi,  stood  od  on«  of  the  Epiirs  of 
Trioaranon,  above  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Asopus,  near  the  village  of 
St.  George,  wliere  itJi  foundations  way  still  be  tj-aceJ.  The  town 
was  commanded  by  the  height  of  'I'ncnraDon,  on  wbich  the  Argives 
built  a  fortress  about  B.C.  370,  probably  lepreseutcd  by  the  ruins  at 
Paleoicaatt  on. 


internal  di^neiona  occurred,  and  the  Spartaa  tkctioa  was  exiled:  thej 
were  restored  in  3aa,  but  the  dispnt«a  continued,  and  led  to  the  forcible 
BDtrj  of  AgeailBua  in  379,  after  n  siege  of  twoutj-  moDths.  The  oppo- 
site titction  appeiirs  to  have  been  now  exiled,  and  the  town  was  neai'ly 
captured  by  them,  aided  by  Ai'oadiana  and  Eleaoa,  iu  3tj8.  A  formid- 
able attack  wsa  uiado  in  MBT  by  the  Theban  commander  at  Sicyon. 
•Aft«r  the  death  of  Alexander,  Pblius  v/te  nubject  to  tyrants.  It  is 
uot«d  aa  the  birth-place  of  Pratinss,  the  inventor  of  the  ^tyric  drama. 
§  6.  The  territory  of  CleSiiD  lay  l>etween  Corinthia  in  the  N., 
Argolis  in  the  8.  and  E,,  and  Phliaaia  in  the  W. ;  it  contained  the. 
upper  yalleys  of  the  rivers  Nemea  and  Langea,  Longo,  which  flow 
into  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  road  from  Corinth  to  Argos  passed 
through  it,  and  was  commanded  by  a  remarkable  pass  on  the  S. 
border,  named  Trotni,  "bored,"  either  from  the  numerouB  caverns 
in  the  adjacent  mounUina,  or  because  the  paXh  itself  seemed  to  bd 
"bored";  it  is  now  called -Denwnati ; '  it  might  be  avoided  by  a 
footpath  across  the  mountains,  named  Coatoporia.  In  the  N.  is  a 
oonspiouoos  mountain,  named  ApSias.'  Fuka,  3000  feet  high,  con- 
nected with  Acrooorinthus  by  a  ruo;gtd  range  of  hills. 

The  town  of  Cleinue  was  stuall,  but  wsll  aitual^  on  an  insulated  hill, 
and  strongly  fortified;'  its  site,  marked  by  the  traces  of  its  walla,  near 
Kartai,  retains  tba  name  of  KUnei,    Its  history  is  iinerentful :  it  was 

'  Thia  past  waa  the  acena  of  HemolM'g  eoDllM  vltb  Iha  Nemean  lion,  wblc Ij 


'AAM  i  LC  i^&4Laaat  ^ift    HpajcAi)«ii|f,  Has.  Hvoff.  31T. 

Tu  crvHflla  mactu 

Uona  eral  auda^  aeductui  in  tfthtra  dorto 
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gmerallf  klUed  to  Argo*.     It  owed  its  cbiaf  iinportaiice  to  tbo  publia 
m  which  were  ceiebndwd  »t  K«BkH,  ia  its  territoiy.  od  the  road  to 


Phliua.  Thn  grore,'  whioh  wu  the  place  of  meeting,  lay  ii 
well-watered  vale,'  about  two  or  three  milea  long,  and  bal 
broad,  at  the  bead  of  the  liier  Nemea.    It  caotained  a  temple  of  Zeua, 


of  which  three  oolumOB,  of  the  DoHc  order,  still  ruDiain,  a  Btadiom, 
and  othor  moDumeata.  Kear  it  was  the  village  of  Bembina,  the  site  of 
which  ia  not  known. 

II.    ACHAIA. 

§  7.  The  province  of  Aehai&  aitended  along  the  Corinthian  Gfulf 
IVoni  the  river  Sythaa,  which  separated  it  froni  Sicyonia,  to  the 
LHTisus,  OD  the  borders  of  EliB :  on  the  8.  it  was  contiguous  to 
Arcadia.  Its  greatest  length  is  nbout  65  tnileo.  Hod  its  breadth  fiom 
12  to  20  miles  :  it  wag  thus  a  narrow  atrip  of  coast-land,  as  its  old 
name  of  fglUiu '  implies,  skirting  the  mountain  ranges  of  Arcadia,. 
whioh  form  a  massive  wali,  broken  only  by  a  few  deep  goi^es,  and 
which  send  forth  numerous  spurs  tci  the  very  edge  of  the  coast. 
Between  the«e  lower  ridges  are  plains  and  valleys  of  great  fertility, 
watered  by  numerous  unimportant  streams.  The  coast  b  generally 
low  and  deficient  in  good  harbours.  The  only  important  mountain 
in  Achiua  itself  was  named  Panaeli^eiu,  Voidhia;  it  is  in  the  W., 
near  Pfttm,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  6322  feet.  There  are  three 
consfucuous  promontories — Sreplaiun,  Bhrepano,  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Peloponnesus,  a  low  sandy  point  about  four  miles  E.  of 
Bhium ;  BUwu,  Cattle  of  Morea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf;  and  Araza*,  Kaiogria,  W.  of  Dyme,  and  at  one  time  the 
boundary  between  Achaia  and  Elis.  Of  the  streams  we  need  only 
notice  the  Orathii,  Akrata,  a  perennial  strram  which  joins  the  sea 
near  Mgx,  and  which  receives  the  Btyi  as  its  tributary ;  the  Firiu< 
or  Aoheloni,  near  Otenus ;  and  the  border  streams  of  Bytluw  and 
Larinu,  Mana,  whose  positions  have  been  already  noticed. 

£  8.  The  original  iciiabitanta  of  Achaia,  according  to  the  Greek 
legends,  were  Pelasgions,  named  .^gialeis :  the  lonians  subsaqoently 


entertained  H«a> 


lumed 

IterM 

lorchni,  who  li  Hid  to  h 

-ipedULo 

*g»in. 

the  lion:— 

hi,  llph 

enm  llnquen.  tuco^« 

Molorchi, 
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•ettlod  in  it,  and  remaJDed  there  until  the  time  of  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, when  the  Acha^ans,  Imving  been  ejected  from  Argos  and 
Lacodjemonia,  in  turn  ejected  the  lonians,  and  gave  the  country  its 
historical  name  of  Achaia.  There  is  BOnie  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  Ach^ans  tvere  not  leally  an  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  old 
population.  The  loniana  are  said  to  have  lived  in  villages,  and  the 
cities  to  have  been  first  built  by  the  Achjcans,  who  united  aeveral 
villages  in  each  town.  The  Achieans  foitned  a.  confederacy  of  12 
towDB,  each  of  wluch  was  an  independent  republic,  but  united  witii 
the  otheis  in  concerns  of  common  inlcrest,  whether  political  or  reli- 
gious. The  list,  B8  given  by  Herodotus,  comprised  the  following 
town"  from  E.  to  W. :— PellBne,  .TJgIra,  .aSs*.  Bura,  HeWce,  ^giiim, 
Ehypes,  Patrie,  Pharie,  OlSnua,  Dyme,  and  Tritfea.  Polybiiis  given 
Leoutium  and  Cerjnia  in  the  place  of  Hhypes  and  ^Egie,  which  had 
Mien  into  decay :  Pausanias,  on  the  other  band,  retains  the  two 
latter,  and  substitutes  Cerynia  for  Patne.  The  meetings  of  the 
confederacy  were  held  originally  at  Helice,  and,  after  ita  destruction 
in  Jj.o.  373,  at  .Egium.  The  Achaean  towns  were,  nlmost  without 
exception,  well  situated  on  elevated  ground,  more  or  less  near  the 
sea.  None  of  them  are  linown  sa  commercial  towns  in  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  Greek  history,  thousTi  -Eginm  and  Patrie  possessed 
good  harbours :  the  Romans  constituted  the  latter  their  porf-town, 
and  rendered  it  the  most  important  place  on  the  W.  coast.  We 
shall  describe  the  towns  more  at  length,  in  order  fi'om  E.  to  W, 

p^Ueiie  was  situated  about  7  milea  from  the  bsr,  upon  a  strongly 
fortified  hill,  t^e  summit  of  which  rose  to  a,  peak,  dividing  the  city 
into  two  parts.  It  was  a  very  ancient  place,  and  appears  la  the  Homet-io 
Catalogue.*  It  was  the  first  of  the  Achcean  towns  to  join  Sparta  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the  wais  of  the  Achean  League  it  wa* 
token  and  retaken  several  timea.  The  town  poaaeBaod  several  fine 
buildings,  jtarticularly  a  temple  of  Minerva  with  a  statue  bv  Phidias. 
The  rums  are  at  Tserkoei.  Near  it  was  a  village,  alao  called  Pellene, 
where  tiie  cloaks,  which  were  given  as  prizes  in  the  games  of  the  city, 
were  made.'  lis  port,  named  Aristonaat*,  waa  probably  at  Kamari. 
A  little  to  the  E.  Dear  the  coast  was  tbe  foi-tresa  of  Olflnu,  which  com- 
nuuided  the  entrance  to  the  plain  at  Xylo-eattTO.  .Kgira  stood  on  an 
BDiinence  near  the  river  Crius,  about  a  mile  from  the  aea  :  it  occupied 
tha  ute  of  the  Homerio  HTperada,  and  possessed  a  port  probably  at 
Mavra  Litkaria,  to  the  left  of  which  are  some  vestiges  of  iGgira. 
The  town  contained  numerous  temples.  lu  bc.  SiiO  it  was  surprised 
by  some  ^tolians,  who  were,  however,  soon  driven  out.  JEgn,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Crathia,  is  noticed  by  Homer,  and  was  celebmted  in 
the  earliest  times  for  the  worsliip  of  FoseidoD.  It  Km  early  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  to  .^Bgira.  Bunt  occupied  a  heiglit 
■boat  5  miles  from  the  sea :   it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
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B.C.  373,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  took  part  in  the  prooeedJDgs  of  the  Leagae 
iu  275.  lt»  ruiuB  luve  baen  diucovered  near  Trupia.  H«Um,  on  the 
const  betwaeo  th«  rivers  Selinoa  and  Cerynitca,  waa  probably  the  most 
aJfcienb  of  the  Acbvan  towaa,  its  foundatLolui  being  aacri^d  to  Ion, 
tbe  progenitor  of  the  louiiins.  It  poeseeacd  a  celebrstwl  temple  of 
PoMtdon"  where  the  lonians  beld^tlietr  cougreee.  The  Achteane  con- 
tinusd  to  do  the  aaoia  until  the  deatraotion  of  the  town  by  a  tromendcua 
earthquiike  In  B.C.  37;{,  by  which  the  "whole  town  was  BubnkOEgod  by 
the  sea:^  a  preciaely  siqiilar  diaaster  uccurred  at  the  aame  spot  in 
A.D.  1317.  Cnyiua  was  situated  on  a  lofly  height  S.  of  Uetice  and 
near  the  river  Ctn'yiiit^a  :  it  is  mentioned  m  a  member  of  the  League 
on  its  revival  iu  b.c.  2S0,  and  one  of  its  generale  became  the  first 
generaJisaimo  of  the  Le^tue  in  255.  .Bigimn  stood  between  two  pro- 
montories in  the  comer  of  a  Iwr  which  formed  the  best  harbour  neit 
to  Patrge.  It  appears  ia  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  and,  after  ti^e  de- 
struction of  Helioe,  became  the  chief  town  in  the  League.  The  meet- 
iuga  were  held  in  He  grove,  named  Bomamriam  or  Homarimn,  near 
the  aea.  The  aite  of  £gium  was  on  a  hill  £.  of  Voitilza.  BlijpM 
was  30  atadia  W,  of  .figium  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tholo,  and 
is  only  known  aa  the  birth-place  of  Myacellua.  the  founder  of  Crotou. 
It  fell  early  into  decay,  and  its  eiistence  waa  terminated  by  Augustus, 
who  removed  ita  iuhabitouta  to  Patrte.  Fatzn  stood  on  a  apur  of 
Panachaioua,  which  overhangs  the  ooaat  W.  of  the  promontory  of 
Rhium  r  it  was  formed  by  the  union  of  three  villages.  Patrae  was  the 
only  Achaean  town  which  joined  Athens  in  tlie  Peloponuesian  War.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Caaeaadei'  got  poesessiou  of  it  for  a  abort  time, 
but  in  3H  his  troops  were  driven  out  by  the  general  of  Antigonue  :  in 
280  the  Macedonians  were  expelled,  and  in  279  Patrffi  aseiated  the 
jEtoliana.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  ware  between  tiie  Romans  and 
Acheeans,  and  for  a  while  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  except  as  a 
^lace  of  debarcation  from  Italy.  It  was  restored  b;  Angustua  with 
tbe  title  of  Col.  Aug.  Aroe  Patrenais,  and  invested  with  tbe  sovereignty 
not  only  of  the  adjacent  diatriot  but  even  of  Locris.  Numerous  build- 
ings adorned  it,  particularly  a  temple  of  Artemis  Laphria,  and  an 
Odeum,  second  only  to  that  of  Qerodes  at  Athens.  A  manufactory  of 
bead-^lresaes  and  garments  of  byaaua  or  flax  was  carried  on  there. 
The  modern  town  of  Fairas  occupies  ita  aite,  and  ia  one  of  the  most 
in^iortaat  aeaporta  in  Greece,  Tritna  was  situated  nenr  the  bordei-a 
of  Arcadia  at  Kiulr if :u,  and  waa  one  of  the  four  cities  which  revived  the 
League  in  B.C.  280  ;  ita  territory  waa  annexed  to  Patra  by  Augustus. 
Pharie  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Pirns,  near  Prereto,  about  9  miles 
from  the  sea  i  its  history  is  the  same  as  that  of  Trit^ea.  Olraiiu  stood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Piriis  at  Kaia :  it  fell  into  a  state  of  decay  in  the 
2nd  century  d.C-,  its  inhabitants  having  removed  to  Dyme.  Dyma  was 
situated  near  the  coast  at  Karavoitan,  about  3J  miles  N.  of  the  La- 
riaue ;  it  was  formed  by  an  union  of  3  villagea.  It  waa  one  of  the 
towns  wbich  revived  the  League  in  280.     In  the  Sodal  War  it  suffered 

'  Homer  refcts  to  thla  temple  ; — 
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from  the  EleaoB,  who  captured  tba  fortreaB  of  TejohoB  near  the  pro- 
moutory  of  Arnxua.  Dyme  joined  Philip  of  Uecedou  againGt  the 
RomauB,  and  was  coDsequently  mined  by  them.  Pumpej  made  an 
attempt  to  settle  some  (Slician  pirates  there. 

Hxilory.—Tiui  Acbsans  are  Beldom  uotioed  in  bisboi;  asljl  the  time 
ofPhUip.  In  ^3  the;  joined  the  Atheniaoa  and  Bi»otiana  at  Chie- 
ronea,  and  ia  330  the  Spartaos  at  Mantinea,  and  on  both  occasions 
thej  Butfsred  severely.  The  Macedonians  placed  garrisons  in  tlieir 
towns,  but  In  281  Borne  of  the  cities  rose  against  them,  and  in  ^80 
the  old  League  waa  reTived  by  four  cities  and  was  subsequently 
joined'  b;  six  mure.  TLus  League  attained  a,  mitional  importance 
under  Aratiu  of  Sieyou  in  2bl,  who  succeeded  in  uniting  to  it  Coriatb 
in  243,  Megalopolis  in  239,  and  Argoa  in  236,  as  well  as  other  im- 
portant towns,  with  a  view  of  expelling  the  Macedonians  from  Pelo- 
ponneaua.  ^larta  became  jealous,  and  war  ensued  between  Cleomenes 
and  AratuB  in  22T  ;  the  latter  called  iu  the  aid  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  thus  again  recovered  their  aupramacj  over  Achaia.  The  Social  War 
in  220  conduced  to  the  same  result,  and  the  death  of  Aratits  in  213 
completed  the  prostration  of  the  League.  It  wm  regecerated  byPhilo- 
pramen,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Romans,  again  united  the 
oities  of  Peloponnesus  :  but  the  Romans  soon  crushed  its  real  power, 
and  adopted  on  imperious  policy,  whioh  ended  at  length  in  the  deSsuce 
of  the  AcluBana,  and  iu  the  subjection  of  Greece  by  Mummius  in  146, 

III.  Elis. 

§  9.  The  provioce  of  Blii  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  from  the  rivet  LariauB  in  the  N.,  on  the  holders  of  Achaia;  to 
the  Neda  in  the  S.,  on  the  borders  ot  Messenia ;  on  the  E.  it  wna 
bounded  hy  the  mountains  of  Arcadia.  Within  these  limits  were 
included  three  districts :  Elii  Propet  or  Bollow  Elii  in  the  N.,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  promontory  of  Ichthys ;  piiStti,  thence  to  the 
river  Alpheua ;  and  Triphylia  in  the  S.  The  first  of  these  was  di- 
vided info  two  parts :  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Peneus,  which  was, 
properly  speaking,  the  "  Hollow "  Elis ;  and  the  mountaiaous  dis- 
trict of  Aerwla  in  the  int*:ri(H'.  The  former  consists  almost  wholly 
of  rich  alluvial  pbins,  separated  from  each  other  by  sandy  hills,  and  ■ 
well  watered  by  numerous  moutttain-stresms.  These  hills  are  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Arcadian  mountains, — the  most  prominent  being 
.Bmllii,  Baadameriotiko,  on  the  borders  of  Achaia,  identified  by 
Strabo  with  the  "Olenian  Itook"  of  Homer;*  PholoSi  in  Pisatis, 
which  forms  the  watershed  between  tlie  basins  of  the  Peneus  and 
Alphetu ;  Lqlthas,  Smema,  and  Mintlie.  Alvaia,  in  Triphylia,  be- 
tween whioh  the  river  Aaignis  flows.  The  latter  is  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Elis,  and  was  o^e  of  the  seats  of  the  worship  of  Hades. 
S 10.  The  coast  of  Elis  is  a  long  and  almost  unbroken  sandy  level. 
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varied  by  the  promontories  of  CiMlindtu,  0.  T<yme»e,  a  dengn&tirat 
originally  given  to  the  whole  peninsula,  of  which  the  promontory 
opposite  Zacynthua  forms  part,  from  its  supposed  resemUaace  to  a 
t«rtoiae ;  and  lelitkri,  Eatakdlo,  so  called  from  ita  resemblance  to  s 
fish.  Between  these  two  projecting  points  is  the  Slniii  CheloiiItsB, 
while  to  the  N.  of  Chelonataa  is  the  sin.  Cyllines,  and  S.  of  Ichthys 
tlie  great  Sin.  Cypariuiiu.  The  chief  rivers  are — the  PasBiu,  daatuni, 
which  rises  iu  Erynuinthua,  receives  the  I^don  (the  Homeric  Sel- 
leeis)  aa  a  tributary,  and  flows  acroes  the  plain  of  Blis,.  joining  die 
sea  8.  of  Prom.  Chelonataa  * — the  Alphini,'  Bufia,  the  lower  course 
of  which  alone  belongs  to  Elis;  it  flows  by  Olympia'  into  tha  " 
Cyptuissian  Gulf,  and  has  a  wide  gravelly  bed,  well  filled  in  winter, 
but  shallow  iu  summer — the  Aidgnu,  Mauro-pstamo,  the  HlnyeiBS 
of  Homer,  in  Triphylia,  the  waters  of  which  had  a  remarkable  rnstid 
smell— and  the  Hsda,  Buzi,  on  the  S.  border.  The  plain  of  KUb 
produced  l^itas  or  fine  flas,  wheat,  hemp,  and  wine :  it«  rich  pas- 
tures were  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  latter 
being  specially  (amons  in  antiquity.* 

%  11.  The  earliest  inhsbitantfi  of  Elis  were  Pelasgiaos,  named 
Cauconea :  these  afterwards  withdrew  into  the  N.  near  Dyme,  and 
to  the  mountains  of  Triphylia.  The  Phcenicians  probably  had 
factories  on  the  coast,  and  introduced  the  growth  of  flax.  In  the 
Homeric  age  the  people  wem  named  Epeona,  a  race  connected  with 
the  .SJtolians,  and  occupying  not  only  Elis  Proper,  but  Triphylia 
and  the  Bchinades.  The  name  of  Eleans  was  restricted  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Elis  Proper,  and  deacribed  the  fusion  of  the  Epeans  and 
the  ^tolians,  who  entered  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  invasion.  Tri- 
phylia was  so  named  probably  as  being  occupied  by  the  "throe 
tribes"  of  the  Epeans,  Eleans,  and  Minyans,  the  latter  of  whom 
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eatered  nfUr  their  expulsion  from  Laconia  by  the  Dorians.  The 
ta-ma  of  Ella  were  for  the  most  part  very  ancient,  many  of  them 
being  noticed  by  Homer :  few,  however,  attaiaed  to  any  histO' 
rical  celebrity.  The  great  question  which  agitated  thia  part  of 
Greece  waa  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian  ganiei,  Pisa  originaUy 
possessed  this  privilege ;  biit  on  its  destruction,  in  b.c,  572,  Elis  ob- 
tained andisputed  supremacy,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country— a  position  to  which  its  admirable  site,  and  the  fertility  ol 
ita  territory,  predestined  it  The  most  interesting  place  in  Ebs  was 
Olympia ;  but  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  only  a  collection  of 
public  buildings,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  town.  Most  of  the  Elean 
towns  occupied  commanding  positions,  and  were  valuable  in  a 
strategical  point  of  view.  The  nature  of  the  coast  involved  the- 
absence  of  harbours,  and  consequently  Elis  never  attained  com- 
mercial importance.     We  shall  describe  the  t«wus  from  N.  to  8. 

Elia,  the  capital,  was  well  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  jnst 
at  the  point  where  it 
eiuerf;efl  into  the  plain, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  pro- 
jecting hill  of  a  peaked 
form  about  500  ft.  high, 
on  which  ita  acropolis 
was  posted.  In  the  time 
of  Pausanias  It  was  one 
of  the  finest  cities  in 
Greece,  and  poBaeaaed  a  ColnoIEIiB. 

named  Xystua,  an  agora  also  used  as  an  hippodrome,  a  building  called 
Hellanodiraeon,  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  the  preeJdenU  of  ths 
Oljmpio  gajues,  a  theatre,  ajid  other  buildings.  The  only  remains  are 
soma  maaeea  of  tile  and  mortar,  a  building  square  outside,  but  actagoual 
inside,  and  a  few  fragments  of  Hculpture.*  Tha  site  is  occupied  by  two  or 
three  villages  named  Palei^li-  Elia  is  noticed  by  Homer,  but  did  not 
attain  importaince  until  aftor  the  Dorian  invsaion,  when  it  became  the 
seat  of  govemniHnt.  After  the  Persian  Wars  the  town  apread  from  the 
acropolis,  to  which  it  was  ori^nally  confined,  over  the  subjacent  plain. 
HjH,  the  old  capital  of  Pisatis,  stood  a  little  E.  of  Olympia,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  a  rivulet  now  named  Miraka  near  its  junction  with  tha 
Alpheus :  it  was  celebrated  in  myUiology  as  tha  residepce  of  <Eno- 
maus  and  Pelops :  it  had  originally  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian 
games,  which  led  to  frequent  wars  with  Elis  and  to  i\a  utter  destruc- 
tion' in  B.C.  b72.    Olympia  was  situated  on  a  plsln  3  miles  long  and  1 

buildings  in  Elis  ii  sttribotabU  parti;  to 
(Irt^nce  baa  been  doubled;  but  Plndar*a  testimony  la  oonoliuiTe 
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couapicuous.  Tha  Alpheiu  flowa  between  these  ranges  in  a  congtantly 
ahiftmg  course,  and  receivee  on  its  nght  bimk  a  tributary  from  the  S. 
named  Cladeni.  Along  the  banks  of  this  atFeam  lay  the  Altii '  or 
Sacrad  Qrove — a  lu^  enclosure,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  £.  by  a  wall, 
and  elsewhere  by  hills,  and  adorned  with  treee,  particular!;  a  grove  of 

S lanes  ia  its  centre.  'Within  it  lay  the  most  important  buildings, 
)remo8t  among  which  we  must  notice  the  Olympieuni  or  temple  at 
Zeus  Olympius  near  the  S.W.  comer,  founded  bv  the  Eleans  in  B.C. 
5TS,  completed  about  4T0,  and  decorated  by  Phidias  about  435..  The 
date  and  cause  of  its  destjuctioa  are  uuknown.  Its  fouodations  have 
been  lnjd  bare  in  modern  times,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  a 
peiipteral  heiBStyle  building  230  feet  long  and  93  broad,  of  the  Doric 
order,  with  columns  exceeding  in  size  those  of  any  other  Oresk  build- 
ing. The  roof  waa  covered  with  tiles  of  Pentehc  marble  ;  the  pedi- 
ments were  filled  with  sculpture,  imd  their  summits  crowned  with  a 


'AAA',  6  IlMrpt  nityfytf  it 
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gjlded  Btatue  of  Victory.  The  oo1obb«1  atatus  of  Jupiter  Dy  Phidiu; 
miule  of  ivory  and  gold,  nu  tlie  moat  atrikiug  object  insida  ;  it  existed 
until  about  A.D.  393]  when  it  waa  carried  off  to  Coiutautinople,  uid 
was  burnt  there  in  476.  The  Heneum,  which  comsa  next  in  im- 
portance, was  also  a  Doric  peripterel  building :  it  oontained  the  table 
OD  which  the  garlands  tor  the  viotors  wete  pkfed,  and  the  celebFatad 
cfaeet  of  Cjwelus.  The  great  altar  of  Ztaa,  2'i  feet  high,  was  centrally 
situated.  Tha  thesauri,  or  treaaurice,  stood  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
CroniuB.  The  stadium  sod  hippodroioe  appear  to  have  formed  a  con- 
tinuous area,  the  oiroular  end  of  the  former  being  at  the  hack  of 
Croniua,  and  the  further  end  of  the  latter  Dear  the  Alpheus.  Tarioiu 
other  templee  were  scattered  over  the  intervening  space,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  statues,  computed  by  PUny  at  3000.  The  public 
games  were  eaii  to  have'heea  originally  instituted  by  Hercules  :  they 
were  restored  by  Ipbitus,  king  of  Ells,  in  B.  c,  S84,  and  were  celebrated 
every  fourth  year  until  a.d.  394  ;  these  periods  were  named  Olympiads, 
and  bectune  a  chronological  era  after  B.C.  776.  leOrini  stood  near  the 
sea  OQ  the  Sacred  Way  that  connocted  Olympia  with  Elis:  it  joined 
Agis  when  he  invaded  Elis,  and  was  made  independent  in  B.C.  400  :  its 
ute  is  at  the  village  of  8l.  John.  Laprsnm,  the  chief  town  of  Tri- 
pbylia,  stood  in  the  S.  of  the  district,  about  4^  miles  &om  the  sea,  and 
uipeara  from  its  ruins  (near  SlrovU^i)  to  have  been  a  placA  of  con- 
siderable extent.  It  was  the  ouly  Tripbylian  town  which  took  put  in 
the  Persian  Wars  ;  it  whs  also  foremost  in  resisting  the  supremacy  of 
Elis,  from  which  it  revolted  in  b.c.  421,  snd  was  formally  freed  in  400. 
LiOpreum  joined  the  Aroadian  confederaoy  against  Sparta  about  370, 
and  at  a  later  period  sided  with  Philip  In  his  i£tolian  War. 

Of  the  leas  important  towns  we  may  notice— Bnprasiiim,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  lArisus,  frequently  noticed  b;  Homer  ; ''  Kyrt&ntiiim, 
the  Homeric  Hyrsinus,  near  tbe  sea  between  UMb  and  Dymc  ;  CyUina, 
a  seaport  town  usually  identified  with  GlartnUa,  but  more  probably 
about  midway  between  the  promontories  of  Araxus  and  Chelonatas; 
it  was  burnt  bv  the  Corcyneans  in  435  and  was  the  naval  station  of 
the  Feloponnesian  fleet  in  429 ;  Hrnnln*.  on  the  ooast  N.  of  Chelo- 
natas  at  Kvnavdt;  Pylw  Etlaons,''  at  the  junction  of  the  Ladon  with 
the  PeneuB,  where  are  the  ruins  of  Jaraj>((I^o-Jihort ,-  the  only  historical 
a  o(  it  are  its  capture  by  the  Spartans  in  4b2,  and  it 
"  '  ""  '  ~66j  Xphjm.*  the  ancient  canita 
about  14  miles  S.E.  of  Elis; 
e  upper  valley  of  the  Ladon,  and  for  a  long 

-JI.il. 

At  S  t«pbr  ttUiO  ra^  ^69¥  'AA^ioto, 
Ai  r  M  Bmntgaifiiii  ToXv^^pm.  Jityll.  IIV.  S. 

•  TIdi  Prlug  otilmcd  to  be  Nealor'a  capital,  on  the  strength  o(  tbe  fcUowing 

The  Ilnea,  however,  only  prove  tliat  the  land  or  kingdom  of  Pfint  eiUodad  to 
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period  In  the  occDpation  of  the  AnailiaDB;  Earpinna,  on  the  Alpheoa 
iW4r  Oljiofda,  Mid  to  have  been  named  iifter  the  mother  of  (EaouuaiBt 
TUtgbut,  in  naatie,  E.  of  Letrini;  Fhsa,  on  the  iBthmuB  of  Proml 
Ichl£;B,  with  a  port  on  the  N.  eide  of  the  isthmus  which  wna  visited 
b;  the  Athenian  fleet  in  in  131 :  the  niiiu  of  Pontikokattro  are  on  its 
lite;  the  Homeric  stream  of  lardaoUB'  ie  probably  the  little  torrent 
N.  of  Ichthfs  ;  Spltiliiim,  Agalenilza.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aipheiw, 
and  identified  with  the  Homeric  ThiTaMia:'  it  commwdod  tha  coast 
road,  and  vu  henoe  garriaoned  by  Agia  in  401,  and  taken  by  Philip  in 
21Bi  BcHlH,  8.  of  Olympio,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sellnus,  destroyed 
by  the  Eleana  inST2,  aad  restored  by  the  LacedaimDiiianB  in  392,  for 
SO  yeaia  the  residence  of  Xeaopbon,  who  has  left  an  interesting  cle- 
■cription  of  the  place)  HyiAna,  in  the  interior  of  Triplkylla,  hut  of 
uncertain  poeitionv  BamlEonm,  Khaiaga,  on  a  hill  near  the  coast  mid- 
way between  tha  Alpheua  and  Neda,  identified  with  the  Homeric 
Arine:*  it  cwmmanded  the  rood  which  pasaes  between  it  and  the  aa&'. 
hence  it  vraa  occupied  by  Polysperchon  against  the  Arcadians,  and 
taken  by  Philip  in  219  :  near  it  wan  the  temple  of  the  Samian  Poseidon, 
where  the  Triphylian  cities  held  their  congress;  on  either  side  of 
Samicum  a  large  lagoon  extends  aloi^  the  coast,  into  which  the 
Anigrus  Sows:  its  water  was  effioadoaa  in  cutaneous  diseases;  K(w 
«btn*  or  PlataniitQi,  the  chief  town  in  Northern  Triphylia,  near 
Samicum,  and  not  improbably  the  original  name  of  the  later  town  on 
the  heights  of  Khaiaffa;  some  authorities  place  it  more  to  tiie  a.i 
HuiXft,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  and  on  a  hill  now  named 
Paleofaaaro,  founded  by  the  Minyans ;  Fylni  niphyli&cni,*  N.  of 
Lepreum,  aad  in  later  times  belonging  to  it ;  Fyr^oi  or  Pyrgi,  at  the 
mouth  of  tha  Neda,  an  old  aetUement  of  the  Hinyic;  and  lastly, 
Spfom,  the  Homerio  .Spy,^  so  named  tmm  ita  lofty  poeition,  on  the 
border  of  Arcadia,  but  of  uncertain  position. 

HMnry. — Elis,  from  its  remote  position,  as  well  as  ftom  ita  privileged 
charaoter  aa  the  Holy  Ijsnd  of  Oreece,  tonk  but  a  small  part  in  Uie 
general  history  of  the  peninsula.  We  have  already  refurred  to  the 
disputes  for  the  supremacy  between  Pisa  and  Elis,  in  which  the  latter 
come  off  triumphant.  A  long  period  of  peace  ensued  until  in  *2l 
Lepreum  revolted,  and  a  quarrel  between  Sparta  and  Elis  resulted, 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  invasions  of  Agis  and  the  destruction  of 
the  anpremacy  of  Etis  in  400.  An  attempt  to  recover  this  BUpremacy 
after  tie  batde  of  Leuotra  in  371  led  to  an  alliance  between  the  Tri- 


•  Tbe  Triphylian  Fylua  wu  believed  by  Strain  la  have  been  Nestiir's  capltil, 
bis  TBiia  reassB  being  that  the  iiciwuut  at  Mester'i  eipediUoa  against  Che  Epeuu 
[B.  il.  eiO,  HI-]  Implies  a  spot  neater  Uian  the  Uewenian  Pylus,  and  tbat  aOm 
puaagei  {Od.  111.  iSi  ;  iv.  199,  leq.)  are  ineoosiiCent  vilb  the  idea  of  a  seapon 
tmoL  These  nyeoaoai  are  partlj  aniwered  by  tho  (act  that  Pylus  npjrtied  ta 
the  IdHgimn  as  wcU  u  tbe  i^t;  of  Nestor.  On  the  other  band,  the  niconnt  at  tbt 
Jmmeys  of  Telemachna  from  Bpaita  to  Fylus  ilfo-^h  Phcra  {Od.  UL  lEIfr  :  if. 
181)  Is  declidve  (Or  tbe  Hestenlao  town. 

•   Ksl  »ri<.t,  -AA^now  winm.  •«  ti-inrv  Alm.^fl.  11.  6*? 
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phjlian  towns  and  tbe  Arcaduuu,  and  to  a  war  between  the  lattar  and 
the  Eleans,  which  lasted  from  366  to  362  witiiout  an;  very  dedsive 
reanlt.  The  Eleena  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Lemian  War,  and  subse- 
quently became  membara  of  the  ^tolian  Jjeague,  The;  are  not  men- 
tioned after  this. 

IV.  Mbssenia. 
S  12.  Kessenia*  lay  in  the  S.W.  of  the  Feloponnesas,  botmded  on 
the  N.  by  Elia  and  Arcadia,  oa  the  E,  by  Laconia/  and  on  tbe  8. 
and  W,  ly  the  sea,  viz.  by  tie  Meaeenian  Gulf  in  the  formsr,  and 
the  Ionian  Sen  in  the  latter  direction.  The  confipiration  of  the 
country  is  simple :  an  the  N.  frontier  there  is  a,  band  of  mountajns, 
ancienily  named  Ira,  and  now  Teirazi,  forming  the  watershed  of  the 
rivers  Nedft,  Pamiins,  and  Alpheus ;  from  this,  ranges  emanate  to- 
wards the  E.  and  W.,  the  former  named  Homii  Kti.,  Makryplai,  tJia 
lattar  E1mtiib<  Kuvda,  whieh  is  continued  in  a  series  of  ranges  skirting 
the  W.  coast,  named  Xgalenm,  between  Cyparissia'  and  Pylns, 
Bvphras  and  Tomniu,  neat  Pyliis,  and  Tematbia,  Lykodimo,  more  to 
tbe  S.,and  tenninates  in  the  promtmtoiy  of  Acrftas,  C.  Oallo.  Re- 
turning to  the  N.,  the  range  of  Nomii  effects  a  junction,  towards  the 
E.,  with  Taygitu*,  which  forms  the  general  boundary  on  the  side 
of  Laconia  in  the  N.E.,  bnt  runs  into  the  latter  country  towards 
the  S.  These  mountains  enclose  an  extensive  plain,  or  rather  series 
of  plains,  watered  by  a  river  named,  in  its  lower  course,  Famltni, 
Dhipotamc,  and  made  up  of  the  Balyra,  the  Amphltus,  the  Atls>  and 
other  less  important  tributaries.  The  Pamiaus  falls  into  the  Hes- 
aenian  Gulf,  and  is  navigable  for  small  boats.  The  basin  of  the 
PamisuB  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  by  a  ridge  of  moimtains 
crossing  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ithome,  The  oijper  plain,  named 
StM^diros,  is  small,  and  of  moderate  fertility ;  the  lower  one,  which 
opens  to  the  Messenian  Gulf,  is  more  eilenaive,  and  remarkably  fer- 
tile, whence  it  was  sometimes  named  Hacaria,  "  tbe  Blessed."  *   Th( 
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eoMt  is  tolerably  regular,  tbe  most  remarkable  break  bdag  the  deep 
bay  of  PylM,  ^uwirtno,  on  the  W.  coast,  whidk  was  2(  miles  ic 
diameter,  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  the  promontory  of  CoryphMiiiiii,  and 
closed  in  front  by  the  ielaad  of  Bphaoteris.  Sphagia.  More  to  the  N. 
are  the  promoutoiiss  of  FlatamSdei,  near  Aia  Kyriake,  and  Cypaiit- 
sinm,  which  forma  the  southern  limit  of  the  CTpailidns  Siniu. 
'  §  13.  The-earlieat  inhabitants  of  Messenia  are  said  to  have  been 
Lelegcg.  To  these  ^oliana  were  added  at  an  early  period,  irhoae 
chief  settlement  was  at  Fylua,  the  capital  of  Neleua.  The  Poriana 
conqnered  it,  and  remained  the  dominaut  race.  It  was  divided  1^ 
CresphontsB,  the  first  Dorian  king,  into  five  parts,  of  which  Steny- 
clflrus,  Pylna,  Bhium,  Hyawia,  and  Ues&la,  were  the  centres.  The 
position  of  the  two  first  is  well  known ;  Bhium  was  about  the 
southern  promontory,  and  Mesftia  between  Taygetus  and  the 
Pamisus ;  the  position  of  Hyamia  is  unknown.  The  towns  of  Mbb- 
senia  ware  comparatively  feiv.  The  earliest  capitals  were  in  the 
upper  plain,  Andania  being  that  of  the  Messenian  kings  before  the 
Dorians,  and  Stenyclenis  that  of  the  Dorians  themselves.  Pylus,  ui 
the  W.  coast,  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  kingdom,  which  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  as  &r  N.  as  the  Alpheus.  Theaa  tomts  fell 
into  decay  during  the  period  when  Messeuia  was  subject  to  Sparta. 
The  later  capital.  Messene,  was  founded  by  Epaminondas,  b.O.  369, 
and  was  advantageously  placed  between  the  two  plains :  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Greece.  Meaaenia  possessed  the 
liarbours  of  Pylus  and  Methone  on  the  W,  coast,  Aslne  and  Corona 
•jn  the  B. :  these  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  carried  on  an  ei- 
tensive  trade.  We  shall  describe  like  towns  in  order,  ccoameDoiog 
with  those  on  the  coast. 

P]Au  was  the  most  important  ^t  on  the  W.  cout:  the  Drigiiu] 
town,  Nestor's  capital,  was  probably  situated  a  little  inland,  with  a  port 
at  Prom.  CorypluiBiuDi ;  the  later  town,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
operationa  in  tlie  Peloponuesian  War,  waa  on  the  coast  itself,  the  inha- 
bitants  haTing  at  aome  early  period  moved  thither  from  the  old  town. 
In  the  acKJompanying  roap,  A  morka  the  island  of  Sphocteria,  e  the  tovpD 
of  PyluB  on  Prom.  Corypliaaium,  C  the  modern  Savarino,  and  i>  D  the 
Bay  of  Pylus.  Conaiderable  chsngea  have  taken  place  in  this  looality 
ainee  Thucydides  wrote  hia  aeoount  of  it ;  the  N.  paaaage  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland,  which  was  formerly  deep,  and  so  narrow  as  to 
admit  only  two  triremea  abreast,  ja  now  150  yards  wide,  and  shallow, 
while  the  S.  passage,  which  admitted  only  sight  or  nine  triremes,  is  now 
1400  yards  wide.  There  ia  now  a  lagoon'  st  the  back  of  the  site  of 
Pylus;  in  this  direction  Coryphaaium  ia  precipitoua;  but  on  the  W. 
Hide  it  slopea  down  gently  to  the  aea.  It  ia  covered  with  the  founda- 
tdons  of  Hellenic  buildings,  erected  at  the  restoration  uf  the  town  by 

•  TUi  ^igoos  wu  probalil;  a  sand;  plain  In  old  times ;   heaoe  the  epilhtt 
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Epnminoadaa.    UathOlM,  Modtm,  the  Homeric  P«diMl,  ma  lituated 
at  the  extreme  point  of  a  rock^  ridge,  nhic^  ruoB  into  tbe  sea  N.  of 
tfae    (EniuBffi    laluids;    it  c 
poaseaaed  aQ  eicatlent  har- 
bour.    It  was  held  by  the 
Messeniani    in  the  second 
var,    and   waa    afterwards 
given  by  the  Spartaofl  to 
the  Naupliuia.    In  431  the 

AtheoiaDS       Taicly 

tempted  to  seize  it. 

Romaofl   made    it    a 

city.     Alln«,  on  the  o 

of   the    MeaBeniaa    Qalf, 

was  founded  b;  the  Drj- 

opes,  and  waa  a  plaei 


by  Eoroni,  whence  it  ap- 
peara  to  have  received  the 
population  of  Corjns,  which 
stood  more  to  the  N.  at 
Fetalidhi,  where  t 
tbe  ancient  mole  and  of 
tbe    acropolia    still    eicijit. 


a  hill,   : 


r  the 


>rNe- 


a  mile  froi 
Messenian  Qulf,  occupying 
tho  site  of  Kalamaia,  the 
modem    capital    of   Ues- 

aenia.       It    ia     frequently  l*ip  or  Ihs  Bay  of  Pj-iu,. 

noticed   by  Homer,'  and 

appeals  in  his  time  to  have  been  the  chief  town  in  tbe  southern  plain. 
It  waa  anneied  to  Laoonia  by  AugUBtua,  but  restored  to  Messenia  by 
Tiberius.  It  poaasssed  a  roadstead,  which  was  avulable  only  in  the 
summer  montbe.  Thmift,  on  the  river  Aria,  became  one  of  the  chief 
towua  of  the  Lacedsmoninn  Fericeci  after  the  subjugation  of  Hessenia: 
it  waa  identified  with  the  Homeric  Anthi*.  The  old  town  occupied  the 
summit  of  a  bill,  now  named  Faleoka^tra ;  the  later  one  waa  in  the 
subjacent  plain  at  Palea  Latra:  remEiins  of  both  eiiat,  Ihafine,  the 
later  capital  of  MeaaeQia,  built  by  Kpaminondas  in  B.C.  369,  waa  situ- 
■t«d  upoD  a  rugged  mountain  which  rises  between  the  two  Heasenian 
plains,  aud  wliicb  culminates  in  the  heights  of  Ithome  aud  Eva,  on  the 
former  of  which  the  acropolis  was  ported,  while  the  town  lay  in  a 
boUow  just  W.  of  the  ridge  cotmectmg  tbe  two  aummitfl.  Ithome  ia 
i631  feet  high,  with  preoipitoua  sides,  and  was  connected  by  walls 
with  the  town.  The  ciroumferenca  of  the  walls  is  about  ni  milea,  and 
the  foundations  still  exist,  together  with  the  northern  gate,  oalled  the 
Oat«  of  Uegalopolis,  which  haa  the  appearance  of  a  droular  fortress. 
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'  Matmmali,  coDttuiiiBg  • 
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and  the  theatre,  to  the  N.  of 
it,  of  which  there  ore  alBu 
remaioa.  The  auninut  of 
Ithome  is  a  amall  flat  aur- 
fitce.  extending  fiuto  3.E.  to 
I^.W.,     aad       Dontainad     a 
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Of  the  less  important  place*  we  may  notioB— CyparlwU,  on  the  W. 
ooaat,  ponesaing  the  beat  roadstead  N.  of  Fflaa,  and  well  situated  oB 
an  elevation;  Abia,  the  HomeHc  In,  on  the  aea-coast  near  the  bordtt 
of  Laconia;  T.imtm,  mere  to  the  N.,  posseeaiog  a  temple  of  Artamii, 
which  waa  used  jointly  bj  the  Heaaeoiana  and  Laced  lemonians,  tlM 
ruina  of  which  are  at  Balimnoi  ,■  (Eehalia,  in  the  plain  of  Stenjclams, 
Identified  Bometimes  with  *nr1aiiln,  the  capital  of  the  Leleges,  and  the 
birth-^lnce of  Ariatomenea — sndaometimes  withOamunmL,  which  stood 
a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  Andania,  and  poaaesBed,  in  Pauaaoiaa's  time,  a 
sacred  gcofn  of  cjpreseee,  with  etatuea  of  Apollo,  Hermes,  azid  Perse- 
phonej  Btenjel&nt*,  the  capital  of  the  Dorian  conquerors,  built  bj 
CrespboDtea,  in  the  pltun  which  afterwarda  bore  its  name ;  and  Ira,  a 
fortreHB  on  the  hill  of  the  same  luune. 

Bittory.—Tbs  moat  important  oYents  in  the  early  hiatory  of  Hea- 
aenia  were  the  two  wara  with  Sparta,  the  aaagned  dates  of  which  are 
&om  B.C.  T43  to  723,  and  from  685  to  668:  after  the  aeoond  the 
trhole  of  Messenia  was  incorporated  with  Sparta,  the  yer;  name  being 
superseded  by  tiiat  of  Luconia.  In  464  the  Heaaaniaos  rose  againat  the 
Spartaiia,  and  the  third  war  ensoed,  which  terminated  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Heaaeniaus  to  Naupactua  in  455.  The  nationality  was 
restored  by  Epaminondaa  in  369,  when  the  Meaaenians  returned  from 
all  directions,  and  rebuilt  their  old  towns.  After  the  fall  of  Thebea, 
the  UesseniauB  sided  with  Philip,  and  received  in  return  Limnse  and 
other  districts.  They  joined  the  Achtean  League,  but  afterwarda 
quarrelled  with  it,  and  were  consequently  eogaged  in  war,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  aeceaaion  of  Abia,  Thuna,  and  Pharte,  &om  the  aupremaey 
of  Heaaeoe.  Hummiua  restored  these  cities  to  it  ou  the  Bettlranent  a 
the  afiaira  of  Greece. 

Jdotula. — OS  the  coast  of  Haasenia  are  the  following  islands  : — The 
Bbophidea,  so  named  because  the  Boreadw  here  funtea'  ftvnk  the  pur- 
luit  of  the  harpies :  tbey  are  now  naoied  Stro/adr'a  and  SlrivaU  ;  Pnts^ 
which  still  retwns  ila  name,  N.  of  Pylua  ;  E^kaDtwia,  Sphagia,' oppo- 
site  I^lus;  the  (Ennue,  a  group,  of  which  the  two  lai^gaat  are  now 
named  Cabrera  and  Sapiaua ;  and  TfcigiriHH,  Vtnetiko,  off  the  pro- 
montory of  Acritaa. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
PXLOPOKKBBDB — eontinu«L     laconia,  aboolis,  aboadia. 

V.    Laoonia.      S  I.    BoundorieBj     Nuue.     §   2.    HountaioB,-    Rivers. 

g  3.   luhabitontii.    §  4.  Towni  ;  Hbtory ;  laUnds.    VI.  Abgolu. 

with  Cynnrift.    §  ft.  Boundariea;  Noma.    §6.  HoimtaiiiB ;  Biven. 

§7.  InhabituitB ;  Towiu;  HistoTy.    §  B.  Cjnuri^.    VII.  Aboadia. 

$  e.  Boimdariea.    g  10.  Hounbuiu.    §  11.   Rivera,    g  12.    Inha- 

bil»iita;TowiiB;HiBioi7.    §  13.  Spobadej.    g  U.  Cbeta.    Houn* 

taiiu:  Rivers.    5  15.  Inlukbitwits ;   Toinu ;   Histoi? )    St.  Pant'* 

Travel!. 

V.  Laconia. 
§  1.  I^Mnik  occupied  the  S.E.  portion  of  PeloponacHUB,  and  was 
bounded  by  Messema  on  the  W.,  Argolia  and  Aicadia  on  the  N.,  and 
in  other  directiona  by  the  sea.  Its  natural  features  are  tstrongly 
marked;  it  consieU  of  a  long  valley,'  surrounded  on  three  Hid«a 
by  moontajna  and  opening  out  towards  the  sea  on  the  soutb, 
through  the  entire  length  of  which  the  river  Eurotas  flows.  The 
approaches  to  it  are  difiicult :'  on  the  N.  there  are  but  two  natural 
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paasea  by  which  Iha  pUin  of  Sparta  can  be  entered ;  ou  the  W.  th£ 
lofty  masses  of  Taygetua  present  an  atmoat  insurinountable  barrier ; 
while  on  the  B.  the  rocky  character  of  the  coast  protects  it  from 
invasion  by  sea.  The  plain  of  Sparta  ia  blessed  with  a  fine  climate 
and  beautiful  scenery,*  hut  the  soil  is  thin  and  poor,  and  adapted  to 
tbe  production  of  the  olive  rather  than  of  grain  crops. 

Ifam^ — The  ancient  name,  as  givan  by  Homer,  wag  Lacedtemou, 
vhich  waa  occaaioluJIy  lued  even  in  later  times  (s.  g.  Herod,  vi.  58). 
The  origin  of  tlie  name  wrs  referred  to  a  mythical  hero,  Laco,  or  Lace- 
dEetnon.  Uodem  etymologists  connect  it  with  \dKos,  laan,  htaaia,  in 
reference  to  its  being  d«ff^y  mmk  in  the  mount^ns. 

%  2.  The  chief  mountain  range  of  Laconia  is  Ta^gttns,  which 
extends  from  the  border  of  Arcadia  in  an  almost  unbroken  line'  for 
70  miles  to  the  promontory  of  TtanSram,  C.  Matapan,  t!ie  extreme 
8.  point  both  of  Greece  and  of  Europe.  TaygetuB  attnins  its  greatest 
eletation  (7902  feet)  near  Spaila,  in  a  Ull  named  Talitom,  St..  Miaa: 
tliere  are  several  other  summits  near  Sparta,  whence  its  modem 
name  of  Pentedadylum,  "  five  fingers."  Parallel  to  the  central 
ridge  is  a  lower  one  of  less  height  boimdlng  tlie  plain  of  Sparia, 
which  consists  ot  huge  projecting  masses  of  precipitous  rock«.' 
More  to  the  S.,  it  sends  forth  a  lateral  ridge,  which  forma  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Spartan  plain.  The  sides  of  Taygetus  are 
clothed  with  pine  forests,  which  were  in  ancient  times  Sllcd  with  game 
and  wild  beasts.*  The  southern  part  abounded  in  iron,  marble,'  and 
gi'een  porphyry ;  it  also  produced  valuable  whetstones.  The  raniie 
of  Famon,  Maievo,  which  forms  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Argolis, 
consists  of  various  detached  mountains,  the  highest  of  which,  attain- 
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ing  an  eleTatioQ  of  6355  feet,  lies  between  the  Eurotaa  and  the  sea. 
On  the  W.  Pamon  sinks  rapidly^  towards  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
and  breaks  up  into  several  hills,  such  aa  Olympu  and  Evm,  near 
Sellaaia ;  IhMWUd  neac  the  confluence  of  the  Eurotas  and  CEnua ;  and 
MeneUIiun,  neai;  Therapnn.  The  nnge  continues  towards  the  S.  at 
a  less  elevation,  but  again  rises  to  a  hei<|;ht  of  3500  feet  lu  Honnt 
Zarax.  on  the  E.  coast,  and  terminaUs  in  Prom.  Malea.  The  range* 
of  Pamon  and  Taygetus  are  connected  in  the  N.  by  a  ru^ed  moun- 
tain district  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  named  Sciritis,  The  coagt 
is  varied  by  the  promontories  of  TtenSmin,'  G.  Matapan,  and  Xalaa,* 
C.MaHa,oa  the  S.,  and  OnogiMthBton  the  W.  ooast.  The  only  impor- 
tant river  is  the  EnritM,'  £aat^i-potamo,- which  rises  on  the  borders 
of  Arcadia,  and  flows  towards  the  8.E.  into  the  Lacouian  Gutf, 


>  Tffi 

namm  i.  more  properlj  de«r;*ed  a.  .  <di™Ur 

enlMuU.  aboni  7  mile. 

liie  wide.     The  psDiMuIa  -was  orlBinally  lield  to  t 

>e  Hcred  to  Ibe  Sun  :— 

'H.XIa.D  &a.7»v.  'X"  ^'  (""po"  X"P°'' 

rj™uiBip=Il.«l. 

iy™' 

there ;  reference  !>  made  to  this  in  the  line  :— 

id  a  bmoDs  temple  an4 

.     Tvit  T-  i((p««rT«  T<u^if«.  ^«.  *.,.^^.-En 

an-.  Oyct.  m. 

was  a  caye,  Ijy  which  HerculeJ  draggea  Cctberu! 

idwh! 

[ch  <ru  hsncc  legarded  ai  one  or  the  entrances  to 

Hade.:— 

•hlla  miiui,  Taimpor  tU  itfir.                Pom. 

PyO^.  \-.  11. 

Tfflnarifls  oHara  (anccs,  alta  oetia  Ditis, 

lagrBMUt,  Manesiine  fldiit,  regcmque  tremcndgio.— ffsorj.  Iv.  46?. 

Thei 

nartile  anarrlet  of  Tsnams  were  mocfa  Talued  :^ 
Tienare,  nve  tuia,  alTB,  Caryele.  tuis  I— Tmuij., 

Qood  non  Tienariis  dorsui  eit  mihf  ftilta  oolum 

Nee  oamer*  auratas  Inter  ebnms  trnbea. — Pbop 

erY.  ill.  i,  3. 

""'    Oi.ll.90. 

None  Ula.  promitf  rire^ 

None  animot ;  qoibus  in  GBlulia  SyrtibnB  usi, 

Peo  timeam  TMtros.  curra  Milea,  ainns.— Ot.  Am.  ii.  18,  24. 

1  The  bank!  or  the  Euious  were  In  aomfl  parU  over 

jrown  with  a  prulDtim 

..— WiflUIl.  J88. 

lUw 

Qualie  in  Eurota  rlpU  aut  per  Jugi  Cyntl. 

a.  ^.  1.  MS. 

Omois  que,  Pluebu  qiiuiAain  meditante,  beatni 
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leceiTiag  as  tributaries,  the  <Eiliu  from  the  borders  of  Ai^olis,  aud 
eeveial  lesser  streams  from  U.  Taygetas,  of  which  the  only  onee 
thftt  lecelTed  specific  sames  were  the  TUw,  below  Sparta,  and  the 
RwUlM,  which  flows  by  Amyclse,  The  mid-ralley  of  Ibe  Eurotas, 
below  the  juuotioD  of  the  (Euue,  expands  into  a  considerable  plnin. 
More  to  the  8.  the  river  flows  through  a  mtnow  gorge  formed  by 
the  advancing  spurs  of  Taygetns :  tiieoce  it  emerges  into  the  iiiari- 
time  plain  of  Helos,  and  flows  through  maiahes  and  sandbanks  into 
the  sea. 

$  3.  Laconia  is  said  to  hav«  been  originally  occupied  by  Leleges  ; 
tiien  by  Aclucana ;  and  finally,  by  a  miied  population,  consisting 
of  (i.)  the  SparWns,  or  rulicg  caste  of  the  Dorians ;  (ii.)  the  Perimci, 
"dwellers  about  thooities,"  who  appear  to  have  been  partly  AchoanB 
and  partly  Dorians  of  aninferiot  grade;  and  (iii.)  the  Helots,  or 
serfs,  Aohieana  who  had  been  taken  captive  in  war.  The  number 
of  the  SparUns  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  was  about  8000,  and 
of  the  Periteci  probably  16,000 :  the  number  of  the  Spartans  dimi- 
nished, and  in  B.C.  3t!9  did  not  exceed  2000,  and  in  244  not  more 
than  700.  The  Helots  were  very  numerous  :  at  the  battle  of 
Plattea  there  were  85,000  present.  The  towns  were  numerous,  and 
were  situated  partly  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  still  more 
numerously  on  the  shores  of  the  Laconian  Quif.  In  the  Homoria 
age  Amydie  was  the  chief  town  of  the  interior,  and  Helos  the  chief 
marilnme  town  :  Phare,  Sparta,  and  Bryseffi  are  also  noticed  as  im- 
portant cities  of  the  vale ;  Las,  (Etylus,  Measa,  and  Augis,  or 
^Igige,  of  the  maritime  district.  Subsequently  to  the  Dorian  ocoi- 
quest,  Sparta  became  the  capital,  with  Oythinm  for  its  port-town. 
With  the  exception  of  Sparta,  the  history  of  the  Laconian  towns  is 
comparatively  uninteresting :  they  took  little  part  in  the  general 
a^re  of  Greece,  and  were  rarely  visited :  indeed,  without  the 
valuable  work  of  Pausanias,  we  ^onld  have  been  devoid  of  any 
description  of  them  iu  their  oi^nal  condition. 

§  4.  Sparta,  or  Laced^mon,  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  mid- 
valley  of  tiiB  Eurotas,'  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Bud  about  two 
miles  E.  of  the  modem  Miatra,  Like  Bome,  it  was  built  partly  on 
■  some  low  hiils,  and  partly  on  the  adjacent  plain.  The  names  and 
probable  poeitiona  of  the  hills  were  as  follows :  Issorium,  in  the  S. ; 
Acropolis,  more  to  the  8.,  and  divided  &oin  Issorium  by  a  hollow 
way   communicating  with  a  plain;   Colona,  on, the   E.,   running 


'  The  position  of  Sparta  p 
lOnuer  bdog  Inluid,  iuacccHll 
tini  poncBlng  Ln  het  own  littUories  $31  tli 
Ume,  Bsourilile,  eentnU,  ud  dep«nd«Dt  oa  other  muiCrie*  toi  tur  nipplin^    Tlia 
■ffUt  of  geogr^liioiil  pcaitko  nwr  ha  Dued  In  tha  lilitaiy,  pidior,  ud  liutitu- 
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parallel  to  the  EurotM;  and  another  to  the  S.,  on  nbich  Kew 
Sparta  in  built.    Tha  town  was  made  up  of  four  villages — Pitane,  in 


Sput*  and  It!  EdtIcoi 


the  N,,  the  residence  of  the  wealthy;  Limaa*,  on  the  low  marBhy 
ground  near  the  Eurotss ;  Hesoa,  in  the  S.E. ;  and  GynoBura,  in 
the.  S.W.  The  town  wa«  not  enclosed  with  walls  uhtil  the  Mace- 
donian period:  not  a  trace  of  them  now  remains.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  streets  was  poor,  the  honses  being  rude  and 
unadorned :  there  were,  however,  many  fine  public  buildings,  which 
we  shall  notice  in  detail. 

On  the  Acropolis  stood  the  temple  of  Athena  CbalcitecuB,  i.  «.  "of 
the  broEeo  bonss,"  eo  named  from  the  bronze  plates  with  which  it  was 
■dameilj  the  temples  of  Athena  Ergane,  of  the  Husee,  and  of  Area 
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AreU.  Balow  the  acropolia  wbb  the  Agora,  Bnrrounded  with  colon- 
Twdea,  of  which  the  moat  beautiful  was  the  Persian  stoa,  eo  namad  aa 
having  been  built  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Peraiftn  War,  aod  repro- 
aentiug  the  figures  of  Peraiaus,  particulBriy  Mardoniua  aud  Artemigiii. 
The  Bgoni  cautaiaed  the  senate- house,  t)ie  tempis  of  Ophtlialmitia, 
erected  by  Ljcurgus  on  tho  spot  where  one  of  hie  eyas  was  struck  out, 
and  thotSiorua,  where  the  Spartan  jouths  danced  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
W.  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  theatre,  tbe  centre  being  excavated  nat  of 
the  hill,  and  the  wings  being  btiilt  up  with  eaormous  quadrangular 
atones,  a  large  number  of  which  still  remain.  S.E.  of  the  agora  was 
the  Scias,  n  building  used  for  public  aaaeiabliea,  though  the  name  also 
applied  to  a  street  leading  to  the  S.E.  The  Roman  ampbitheatre  Btond 
on  the  eastern  hill;  portions  of  its  ws'ls,  IR  feet  thick.  TemBin:  W  of 
it  is  a  valley  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  which  was  prol»bly  a  stadium. 
The  part  of  the  town  in  whioh  these  lay  was  named  Dromus,  Jrom 
Ihe  gynuiasia  erected  in  it.  To  tbe  S.  of  it  was  thp  Plataoietas,  a  fiat 
spot  thickly  plant«d  with  plane-trees  and  surrounded  by  streams: 
still  mora  to  the  S.,  outside  the  city,  was  the  district'  of  Ph<BbiEuni. 
On  the  E.  bank  of  the  Eurotna,  opposite  Phiebteum,  was  the  suburb 
of  nierapne,  or — »,'  situated  on  Mount  Menelaium  (the  Jauiculiim  of 
Sparta),  cuatalniag  the  temple  of  Menelaus,  after  which  the  hilt  waa 
named,  and  the  fountain  of  Measeia-  According  to  the  mythological  ac- 
count, Sparta  was  founded  by  LacedBemon,  a  son  of  Zeus,  who  iitariied 
Sparta  the  daughter  of  Eurotas.  In  tbe  Homeric  age  it  was  subordi- 
nate to  Argoe,  and  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaelaus,  the  marriage 
of  whose  daughter  Hermione  with  teeates  the  son  of  Agamemnon 
united  these  two  kingdoms.  On  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Pcloponnesua, 
Sparta  became  tbe  capital.  Its  position  secured  it  from  attack  until 
B.C.  390,  when  Epaminoodaa  made  an  attempt  on  it  from  the  side  of 
Amyols.  Tbifl  was  repeated  in  3B2,  when  the  Thebana  penetj^tad  into 
the  iwora.  In  295  the  town  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  and  palisade 
to  withstand  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  In  21S  Philip  overran  Laconia 
and  passed  tbe  oity  twice  without  taking  it.  In  lEij  Q.  Flaminius 
Bssaulted  it,  when  it  was  held  by  2Sabis,  the  tymnt,  who  bad  sur- 
rounded it  with  strong  fortificatjona ;  he  gaiued  poBses^iou  of  the 
suburbs,  but  retired  from  the  acropolis  on  the  submiasion  of  the 
tyrant.  In  192  it  was  again  attaclted  by  Philupccmen :  its  walls  were 
then  destroyed  by  the  Ach^an  League,  bu;  restored  by  order  of  the 
■  HomaoB,  In  i.D,  39(!  it  was  taken  by  Alano.  In  the  13t,h  century 
it  vraa  stDl  inhabited,  but  its  iuliabitants  soon  after  removed  to  the 
fortress  of  SUtira,  which  became  the  chief  place  in  the  vailey.  The 
site  of  Sparta  was  occupied  ouly  by  tbe  villages  of  MaqtUa  and  Ptychiko 
ontil  the  present  Oreek  government  built  Hem  ^na.  In  conosiion 
with  Sparta  we  may  notice  Qythinm,  which  served  an  its  port  and 
arsoDal:  it  was  situated  on  the  l-aconiftn  Gulf,  about  KO  mUes  from 
Sparta.  In  4a5  it  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians  under  Tolmidas;  in 
370  it  was  vainly  beaieged  b^  Epamiuondas ;  -  and  in  195  it  was  t^en 
^  the  Romans,  Its  fortifications  were  strong.  Its  ruins  are  found  at 
Palaopoii,  a  little  N.  of  XartiVumin .-  they  belong  to  tbe  Boman  period^ 
and  oonsist  of  a  theatre,  sepulchrea,  &o.  • 
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Of  the  lam  important  toims  we  may  notice;-- 

(I.)  On  1A«  CoiMf.— 0«Teiii«,  on  the  HeaBonian  Gulf,  originally  aome- 
n-hst  inland  at  Zamata,  aftarwarda  at  Kitriat  on  the  coast :  it  haa  oeen 
identified  with  the  Uomerio  Kni^:  it  waa  the  raputed  reaidence  of 
Nestor  in  hia  youth,  whence  he  waa  termed  "OereDiaD:"  OMdaaij^la. 
on  a  rocky  height  about  a  mile  ft'om  the  eea,  near  Bkn-rtDuaniMixL.   one 

of  thoBOVen  citiaa  offered  by  AgaraomnoD  to  Achillea; 

at  Leflm,  on  the  coaet,  aaid  to  hare  baen  founded  by  Pelops;  ' 
on  the  minor  Pamiaaua,  probably  at  Flaita,  aoniB  diaisnoe  from  the 
Goaat,  with  &  celebrated  temple  of  Ino,  where  the  future  waa  re*ealed 
to  thoae  who  slept  in  it;  fX^VM,  Fift^fc^  mentioned  by  Homer,  with  a 
tsmple  of  Sarapia,  firagmente  of  which  Btill  exist  in  the  modem  town ; 
Kmsb,  on  the  W.  coaat  of  the  Ttenarian  peninsula  nt  Meiapo,  where 
pigeons  still  abound  f  tenlmn,  Eyparitto,  abont  five  mitea  N.  of  the 
TKnarian  isthmus,  named  Omupilii  by  the  maritimo  Laoonians  after 
they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Swu-ta;  Faamlthns,  Qaa^io.t.  harbour 
on  the  TsDarian  promontory;  Tsnthrtne,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Locoaian  Oulf  at  Kotrona,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  AUienian 
Teuthraa ;  Lu,  about  a  mile  from  the  W.  shore  of  the  Laeonian  Gulf: 
the  town  originally  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  mount  named  Asia, 
PosniDa,  but  at  a  later  time  in  a  hollow  between  the  three  mountains. 
Asia,  Ilium,  and  Cnacadium;  it  is  noticed  by  Homer]*  the  name  of 
A«in«,  given  to  it  by  Folybius  and  Strabo,  is  probably  a  mistake  for 
Asi&;  Htloi,  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotai,  on  a  fertile  though 
marshy  plain:  it  was  taken  by  the  Dorians,  and  sunk  into  an  insignifi- 
cant place;  its  lUte  is  probably  at  Bixani;  Epi^nma  IdmiM,  at  the 
h«sd  of  a  spacious  bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Lsconia,  near  which  waa  the 
promontory  of  MinOa,  now  an  island  connected  wiUi  the  continent  by  a 
bridge :  the  ruins  of  Epidaurus  are  at  Old  Monaimotia,  and  consist  of 
walls,  terraceSi  &c. 

(2.)  Jntfte  jnfen'or.— tEUB,  orlmn,  in  the  district  of  Sciritis,  com- 
manding the  pass  of  Klaitra,  through  which  the  road  from  Sparta  to 
Tc^ea  passed;  Oujr,  od  the  border  of  Arcadia,  and  originally  an 
Aroadian  town,  but  conquered  by  Sparta:  it  was  celebrated  for  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Caryatia,  in  which  the  Laoednmaman  viivini  peiv 
fmned  a  peoukiar  dance  at  the  Ume  of  the  annual  festival ;  m>m  this 
dance  the  Qreek  artists  gave  the  name  of  Caryatides  to  the  female 
figures  employed  in  arohiteoture:  Caryie  was  probably  situated  on  one 
of  the  side  ronds  between  Tegea  and  Sparta,  near  AralAata ;  ''^n'<*'^ 
on  a  mountain  in  the  valley  of  the  (Enus,  just  below  the  point  where 
the  roade  from  Argoe  and  Tegea  to  Sparta  unite:  it  was  bence  particu- 
larly eiposed  to  attnok;  in  B.C.  3*ie  it  was  burnt  by  the  Thebana:  in 
3ti5  it  waa  again  destroyed  by  the  Lacedsmomans :  and  again,  in 
321,  after  the  famous  battle  between  CleomeneB  and  AnUgonus;  the 
battle  took  place  in  the  small  plain  of  Rrtmata,  which  lies  N.  of  the 
town  between  the  mcmntains  Olympus  ou  the  E.,  and  Evas  on  the  W^ 
and  tlirough  which  the  (Enus  flows,  receiving  a  small  stream  named 
QoTi^Iua  irom  the  W.;  PdUsa,  a  fortress  commanding  the  valley  of 
the  Eurotas,  situated  probably  at  Mt.  Burlato,  about  seven  miles  6«m 
Sparta;  OljIiFia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  probably  at  lytnpuula,- 


Boh.  ffyiML  in  ig^  41(1. 
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Gvonthla,  Ghtroki,  on  a  height  OTerlookiog  the  valley  of  the  Bntotu 
on  the  S.E.  and  famouB  for  its  prolongad  reajstanoe  to  the  Doriui 
conquerors;  BryiMt,  an  old  Homerio  town  S.W.  of  Sparta,  with  a 
temple  of  DioDysuB  which  was  aooeu'.hls  to  women  onlj;  FhaH,  or 
Fhaite,  in  the  Spartan  plain  on  the  road  ia  Oythium,  an  old  AobicBn 
town  whioh  maintiiined  ita  iadependenoe  until  the  reign  of  Telediu: 
it  wao  plundered  by  Ariitomenea  in  the  Soeond  HeaBeniaa  Wart  its 
Bite  at  Bajio  is  marked  by  a  tumulua  with  an  interior  vault,  which 
N\>bably  served  as  a  treaaur)';  Amjola,  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Eurotaa,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Sparta,  in  a  remarkably  fertile  and 
beautifiil  district :  it  is  sud  to  have  been  the  abode  of  I^darua  and 
of  Castor  and  PoUui  ■?  it  held  out  against  the  Dorians  until  the  reign 
of  Tsleclus,  after  whioh  it  was  ohieSj  famona  for  the  festival  of  the 
Hyaointhia  and  for  a  temple  and  colosaal  statue  of  Apollo ;  its  original 
Bite  was  probably  at  Aghia-Kyriaki,  whence  the  popiilation  may  have 
been  removed  into  the  plain  nearer  Bparta,  the  former  spot  being  mo» 
than  20  stadia  from  Sparta;  lastly.  BelemLlft,  or  Balldnft,  on  the  N.W. 
frontier,  originally  an  Arcadian  town  conijuered  by  the  Spartans,  but 
restored  to  its  former  owners  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra :  th«  sur- 
rounding mountainous  district,  named  Belminatis,  was  a  conatsot 
source  of  contention  between  the  Spartans  and  AchEenne. 

Sittory. — At  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  laconia  fell 
to  the  shore  of  Eurysthenes  and  Prooies,  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  who 
established  tbemeelves  at  Sparta.  The  Achtoan  cities  were  gradually 
subdued,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  8tli  century  the  Spartatu  were 
luastoTB  of  all  Laconia.  MeflBeni&  was  shortly  after  added  to  their 
territory,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Person  Want  Spexta  held  tbe  arst 
place  among  the  Greek  pawers.  They  retiuned  this  until  B.C.  477, 
when  the  supremacy  was  transferred  to  Athens,  and  was  not  rerainsd 
by  .Sparta  until  *04.  The  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  371,  deprived  Sparta 
not  only  of  hor  aupramaoy  but  also  of  the  territories  conquered  from 
the  neighbouring  states.  Attempts  were  made  to  ret^Dver  her  poflitton 
during  the  Sacrad  War,  and  at  a  later  period  in  the  war  with  the 
Aclueansj  but  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  in  221,  completely  frustrated  the 
last  of  these  attempts.  The  country  now  fell  under  the  rule  of  tyrants, 
of  whom  Nabis  was  the  most  notorious  :  he  was  conqtlered  by  Fla- 
minius,  and,  in  195,  Sparta  lost  her  maritime  towns,  which  were  j:JBced 
under  the  Aohfean  L^igue  for  a  while,  but  were  filially  made  indepen- 
dent by  the  Romans,  with  the  title  of  Eleuthero-I^aconea.  There  were 
origin^ly  twenty-four  of  these  towns. 

Off  the  S.£.  extremity  of  Laconia  lies  the  island  of  Cythfta,  Cerigo, 
of  an  irregular  oval  sh^pe,  20  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  10  mtlei 
acroaa  in  its  widest  part,  very  rocky,  and  containing  only  three  towns; 
CTthera,  on  the  E.  coast  at  ABUnumai  an  inland  city  also  named 
Oythva,  about  three  miles  from  tbe  former  ;  and  Soandaa,  which 
spears  to  have  been  on  the  S.  coast  at  Ka'ptali,  though  Paasanias 
tBams  to  identify  it  with  tbe  seaport-town  Cythera.  The  island  was 
originally  settled  by  Fhcenioiana,  who  carried  on  hence  the  purple 
fishery  of  tbe  Laeonian  coast,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphro- 


*  CwliHi  AmyclEBa  et  Am^lKO  FoUacl 
Beddita  Mi^iaopli  Tieiuils  utIh  »Tor.— Ov.  Htmid.  vUl.  II. 
TtOii  Amjcljel  demitui  Pollocis  hsbentn 
CrUuui.  Vuu,  eior),  lil.  S9. 
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dite.'  It  fell  under  the  dominioii  first  of  the  Argirea,  then  of  tbs 
Spartans,  uid  was  conquersd  b;  the  Atheniuu  under  Niciu  in  B.C. 
424,  and  under  Conon  in  393.     Ita  chief  produotiona  were  Vfine  nnd 

T[.   AbGOLIB,  with  CiNCBTA. 

S  f).  AigJSUi,m  its  moBt  extensive  sense,  wae  bounded  od  the  N. 
by  Corinthia  nnd  Sicjonia ;  on  the  £.  by  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the 
Myrtoan  Sea ;  on  the  B.  by  the  Hermionio  and  Argolic  Gulfs,  and 
Lacoaia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Arcadin.  Within  these  limits  ara 
included  the  districts  of  A^olis  TroptT  (i.e.  the  teixitory  belong- 
ing to  the  dty  of  Argos)  and  the  peninsula  between  the  Saronic 
.tnd  Argolic  Gulfs,  which  was  divided  between  the  petty  states  cf 
Epidaurua,  TrtEzen,  ajid  EermiSne.  The  former  of  these  districts 
wan  by  far  the  most  important:  the  plain  on  which  Ar^os  stood  ia 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountains,'  and  on  the  fourth  hea  open 
to  the  sea :  it  is  from  10  to  12  miles  long,  and  from  4  to  6 
wide.  Its  fertility  was  great ;  and  it  was  especially  famous  for  ita 
breed  of  horses.*  The  remainder  of  Argolia  consiated  of  a  broken, 
hilly  district,  with  occasional  plains  1^  tbe  sea-side. 

Name. — The  name  Argos  is  said  to  have  signified  "plain"  in  the 
language  of  the  Hocedouinns  and  Thessalians :  it  may  be  derived  from 
the  same  roob  la  the  Latin  "  oger."  In  Somer,  the  name  Bignifles  both 
the  tmvQ  of  Argoa  and  tbe  kingdom  of  Agamemnon,  of  which  MyceoK 
was  the  capital.  The  territory  of  Argos  was  most  A«queutly  termed 
b;  Qreek  writers  Aigeia,  and  occasiOD^y  Argolice  and  Argolia. 

g  6.  Tbe  mountaina  of  Argolis  itself  are  not  of  much  importauce : 
they  are  connected  with  tbe  grest  ranges  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia, 
Ptrthf"'"'"  and  Arteinlslniii.  Araehnaam  was  the  name  of  the  ridge 
that  separated  tbe  territories  of  Ai^s  and  Epidaurua :  several  lesser 
heights  received  specific  names,  which  are,  however,  of  no  interi'st. 
Tbe  coast  ia  irregular,  and  lined  with  islands :  the  most  important 
promontories  are  on  the  Argolic  Gulf— Bnporthmni,  MuzaJci,  on 
the  8.  coast;  and  BerUanm,  Kavo-Skyli,  at  the  S.B.  angle.  On  the 
N.E.  coast  is  a  considerable  peninsula,  connectod  by  an  isthmus, 
only  1000  feet  broad,  with  tbe  territory  of  Trcezen,  and  containii^ 

'  EU  Amithiu,  at  «1b  mihl  Paphea,  stqne  Cjthen, 
IdiUgeqna  domuL  ^a.  i.  it, 

Hudc  ggD  npitmii  »mno.  aiiper  ilu  C^then, 
ADt  npei  IiUlium,  gain^u  lede  recDndBm.— /il.  i.  eso. 

Nod*  Cylheriarf.  tdlU  fertur  aqull.— O..  BrriM.  yU.  S9. 

Ti  JcoTAiiv  'Afyot  fiit  ^irjm  Tr/iaakiinBi'^'-  <£U.  COL  3)8. 

*  TliF  epithet  '^horH-foedlnf '*  iB  cobfitanUj  applied  to  it  by  Horner:^ 
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a  mouutaiD,  now  named  Gheloaa,  above  SOOO  feet  high :  the  penin- 
mla  w!«  named  after  the  town  of  Metbaua,  which  stood  upon  it. 
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itxa,  and  Eradniu,*  Kephalari,  in  the  plain  of  Atgoe — the  fonner 
rising  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  towards  the  S.B.  into 
Iho  Argolic  Gulf,  receiving  the  Uharadrus,  Xeria,  a  little  btlow 
Argoa ;  the  latter  issuing  in  seveml  large  streams  from  the  rocka  of 
Honnt  Chaon  to  the  S.W.  of  Argos,  and  flowing  in  a  short  course 
across  the  plain  into  the  gulf,  receiving  as  a  tributary  the  Phriius 
shortly  before  its  discharge.  The  celebrated  like  of  Lema  lay  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Argive  plain,  and  was  the  centre  of  a 
marshy  district'  formed  by  nnmerous  ^rings  and  by  Ihe  HtreamB 
Pontlnus  and  Amyraone,'  which  rise  iu  the  neighbouring  hill  of 
Pontinus :  this  district  was  diaiued  la  ancient  times,  and  coverad 
with  sacred  buildings,  among  which  the  temples  of  Deraeter  and 
Dionyaus  were  most  famous.  The  grove  of  Lerna  lay  between  the 
rivers  above  named.  The  lake,  which  I'ausanias  names  the  Alcyo- 
nian  Pool,  was  reputed  to  be  untathomahie,  and  to  be  the  entrance 
to  the  lower  world :  it  is  near  the  sea,  and  is  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  ciicumferenoe.  Near  it  was  the  founfain  of  Amphiaraus,  which 
can  be  no  longer  identified. 

g  T.  The  population  of  Argolis  was  of  a  mixed  cbu'acter:  the 
plain  of  Argos  was  originally  held  by  Pelasgians,  and  afterwards  by 
Achaeana,  while  the  coast  districte  of  Trosaen  and  Epidaunis  were 
held  by  lonians.  The  Dorians  subsequently  entered  as  a  conquer- 
ing race  and  settled  at  Argos,  and  thenceforth  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ArgoUo  pl^a  were  divided  into  three  ctasseB--~the  Dorians  of 
the  city ;  the  Periced,  or  Achtean  inhabitants ;  and  the  Oymnesii,  or 
bond-riaves,  whose  position  resembled  fliat  of  the  Helots  of  Laco' 
nia.    The  towns  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  of  the  plain 


>  The  draining  ol  the  Ixnitin  Hsnh  by  thi  AigivM  waa  the  tuBtoricjil  rounda- 
tkin  of  .the  ]^«bd  of  tho  vlcCorj  of  nercule*  orer  Che  Hydra. 

*  Amynunu  is  laid  to  baT«  Inen  muned  ofter  one  of  the  dangrhten  of  Dnnaufi 
whom  Poflddon  Loved  ;   the  atreun  gnuhed  forth  at  Che  iCnke  of  Che  god'a 
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of  Ai^os,  of  which  the  chief  were  Argoa,  Mycenie,  and  TirynB ;  Bind 
those  on  tike  coaat, 
Epidannia,  Trsxen, 
and  Eermioue.  The 
fonoeT  boasted  of  a 
remote      antiquity. 


garded  as  the  most 
ancient  city  of 
Greece,  and  the 
otheiB  SB  hardly  of 
later  date,  My- 
cenn  waa  the  capi  lal 
in  the  heroic  age; 
Ai^oa  held  thatpoBt 
subsequently  to  the 
Dorian  conquest, 
and   ultimately  de- 
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stroyed  the  other  ahout  b.o.  468.     The 

remarkable  specimens  of  the  Cyclopean  style  of  architecture.     The 
(owns  of  Bpidaunis,  TrcBzen,  and  Hermione  were  well  situated  for 
purposes  of  trade,  the  two  former  facing  the  SaronicOulf  and  .^gina, 
and  the  latter  having  a  sheltered  harbour  on  the  S.  coast.     The 
secluded  position  of  these  towns  enabled  them  to  retain  their  Inde- 
pendence, and  they  enjoyed  at  an  early  period  a  large  amount  of 
prosperi^. 
AlgM  or  Axgl,  w  the  Romans  ueuall;  termed  H,-wm  situated  in  the 
plajn  named  after  it,  about 
3  miles  from  the  sea  and  a 
little  W.  of  the  Choradnu. 
lia    chief    citadel,'   LariBsa 
,     (Map,  1),  was  built  on  an  in- 
\   eiiUted  oonisal  hil!,  900  feet 
I  high,  on  the  W.  aide  af  the 
'  town.     The  second  citadel 
stood    on    a    leeser    height 
named  Aspia  (Hap,  If)  in  the 
Coin  ut  Aigo*.  N.W.  of  the  city,and  which 

was  cooneoted  with  Laris» 
by  a  ridga  uamed  Deiras  (^).  Argos  was  reputed  the  most  ancient  city 
of  Greece,  and  was  cartaiolj  one  of  the  largest.  It  was  founded  bj  a 
Pelasgic  chief  named  Phoroueiis ;  aad  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponoewn 
Wnr  it  is  computed  to  have  had  more  than  16,000  citizens,  and  a  total 
population  of  110,000  in  its  tfliritory.  The  city  was  surrooDded  by 
walls  ofCjoI^peau  structure,  which  extended  over  the  acropolia  and 
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the  a4jaceiit  liiUi,  ineliuimg  tile  one  named  Aipia  in  the  N.W.,  on 
which  tbeseoond  oitadel  stood.'  The  Agon  (S)*  Htood  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  buildings  iu  Argus  were  numsroua:  timong  them  we 
may  specify  the  teiople  of  Apollo  L;ceuB(7)  wbicli  stood  near  the  agom; 
those  of  Zeus  Larissaiu  and  of  Atheiia  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  Acropolis  ;  two  templsa  of  Hera;  the  theatre  (5)  eioavated  out  of 
the  S.  side  of  LuiBs^  remunB  of  which  still  eiist ;  and  the  monument 
of  Pyrrhui  in  the  agora.  Outside  the  town  was  the  , 
named  CyliiTabis,  and  about  &^  miles  &'om  it  was 
national  tomple  of  the  tutelary  goddess  Hera,  which  wuh  o  ^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Myceme,  but  after- 
wards under  that  of  Argoa.  It  was  well  situated  on  a  spur,  ovsrlooking 
the  plain,  and  was  adapted  for  the  pui^ioses  of  a  forti'ess  as  well  as  of 
&  temple.  The  flrat  temple  was  burnt  down  in  ii.c.  i23,  and  a  new 
one  was  erected  in  ite  placn  by  Eupolemin.  The  fuundatiouB  of  these 
temples  have  been  discoTered,  Argoa  was  the  seat  of  a  &moua  school 
of  statuary  in  which  FtiidiHe,  Myron,  and  Poljcletus  were  educated; 
muaicwiis  also  cultivated  there,  particularly  under  Sacadas;  and  in  lite- 
rature Argos  produced  the  poetess  Tolesilla.  The  remains  of  the  town 
are  few,  and  oonsiat  of  traces  of  the  walls,  portions  of  the  theatre,  and 
of  an  aqueduct  (9).  In  conneiion  with  Argoa  we  may  notice  ite  port- 
town  Hauplia'  situated  on  a  promontoiy  running  out  into  the  Argolic 
Qulf  about  ti  mQes  from  Argos,  of  which  it  became  a  dependency  about 
the  time  of  the  second  Hessenian  War  :  the  modem  town  ratauis  the 
ancient  name.  Mreino  was  situated  ou  a  rugged  height  at  the  N.E. 
eitremity  of  the  Argire  plain '  near  the  village  of  Kharvalt.  Ite 
poflition  gave  it  command  of  the  roads  between  Argos  and  Corinth. 
The  town  was  very  ancient,  its  foundations  being  attributed  to  Heiseus  : 
it  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Pelopidie,  and,  under  Agamemnon, 
was  r^arded  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Greece.'  The  towu  consisted 
of  an  Acropoli*  on  the  triangular  sumoiit  of  a  steep  hill,  aud  a  lower 
town  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  hill.     The  Cyclopean  walla  '  of  the  Aero- 


■  Tbe  temple  of.A|>oUoL;aeui  >tood  do  one  side  oltbeAgon;  lienee  Sopbivlei 

■Aw*  Aiaun.  A'i«W.  «. 

■  It  in  heoce  <leaorlbed  bj  Homei  as  being  "la  the  conwr  "  of  tbe  ArglK 
nd:—       ^ 

•  Its  wenllb  was  proverbi;d  :— 
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of  the  pul^^mJ  and  of 


Vlaa  ol  Uie  Buiaa  ol  Uycenie. 

A.  Acfopolb.  I  TtaMUTT  ofAtmit. 

places  the;  ore  from  15  to  20  feet  higb.    One  of  the  two  gateways,  by 
which  the  Acropolia  nas  entered,  ia  also  in  eiistfiDce,  and  is  named 
from  the  figurea  wliich  crown  the  portal  "  the  Gats  of  Lions."  '     The 
lower  town  contuned  four  subterraneous  buildings,  used  either  m 
treaauriea  or  perhaps  rather  as  aepulchces  (for  they  probably  lay  out- 
aide  tba  walls) :  one  of  thees 
"the   Tresaury    of   Atreus" 
still  aurviTeB  in  ft  very  perfect 
state.    Mycenn  sunk  aRec  the 
ODCupation  of  Argos  by  the 
I  Dorians,  but  tt  waa  not  taken 

by  them  until  B.c.  468,  when 
I     it  was  destroyed.  Thenceforth 
I  I     it  reuiained  utterly  desolate. 

j  >    HiyiU  waa  eituatwl  ou  an  iso- 

f    lated  hill,  S.E.  of  Argoa,  and 
■  about  llf  miles  from  Nauplia. 
"  Its  origm  waa  traced  back  to 
GaLLer;  at  Tliyns.  Frcttue,  vhoae  house  stood  ou 

the  highest   part   of  tho  hill. 
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HerculeB  reaided  tbere  for  some  time.'  HasBive  walk  of  Cyclopeiui 
structurs  Buirounded  ^t.  nnd  it  was  furthar  defended  b;  a  citadel, 
named  Licymnu,  tbe  widln  of  which  still  eiist,  and  are  remai'kable  for 
their  extreme  strengtb,  being  in  somo  places  no  lees  thim  24  feet  thick. 
The  approaches  of  the  citadel  were  defended  by  KallcrieH  of  aiogular 
CDngtructioD.  Tirjsa  wis  cctio.ue.-ed  aud  destrojed  b;  thu  Dorlann 
of  AcgOB  iu  B.L.  Mi&,  and  thencefurth  remained  dasotnte.*  Epidanmi 
was  tbe  capital  of  a  email  district  on  the  coaat  of  the  Sarouic  Uulf, 
consisting  of  a  peniasuU,  on  nliicb  the  town  itself  gtoud,  aad  a 
narrow,  well-sheltered  plain,  on  which  the  vine  particularly  flourished.^ 
It  derived  its  chief  importance  &\>m  the  temple  of  AacLepius,  5  miles 
W,  of  the  town,  which  was  visited  by  patienta  &om  all  parts  of  the 
Hallenio  world,  and  which  was,  like  the  other  celebrated  fanea  of 
Qreece,  surrounded  by  a  grove  and  b;  numerous  other  buildings; 
eitcneive  ruins  cover  tlie  site,  among  which  the  theatre  is  the  most 
important.  The  temple  was  plundered  by  Sulla.  Epidaurus  was 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Cariaus,  and  afterwards  colonized 
by  loninns,  and  com^uei-ed  by  the  Doriium  under  Deipbontes :  it  was 
in  early  times  a  place  of  eummercial  importance,  and  sent  colonies  to 
.lEgiusi,  Cos,  and  other  islands.  It  remained  independent  of  the 
Argives,  and  was  vainly  attacked  by  them  in  419.  The  name  la  pare, 
served  in  tliat  of  the  ne^hbouring  village  Pidliavro,  but  the  remains 
are  very  scanty.  Timsn  was  the  capital  of  a  small  district  in  tbe 
S.E.  angle  oe  Alalia:  it  stood  on  a  fertile  maritime  plain,  about  3 
miles  from  tlie  sea,  with  Celeadens  as  its  port^tuwn  oir  tho  Bay  of 
PoBon,  which  offered  a  sheltered  harbour.  It  wbb  a  vary  ancient  city, 
and  derived  its  name  from  a  son  of  Pelops  ;  it  was  the  residenca  of  Pit- 
theus  the  grandfather  of  Theseua.'  The  Dorians  settled  there  on  their 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  but  the  place  retained  its  Ionic  character. 
It  became  a  powerful  maritime  state,  smd  founded  Halicamassus  and 
Myndus.  It  was  allied  with  Athens  until  the  time  of  the  Felopoouesian 
War  and  afterwards  with  Sparta.  The  town  was  adorned  with  numerous 
fine  buildings— consisting  of  the  agora  surrounded  with  colonnades  ; 
the  t«mple  of  Aitemia  Lycia,  with  tha  stone  upon  which  Orestes  wiu 

'  Hercules  Is  hence  frequently  lgraied"Tlrjnthi«ji,"(,^,:— 

Qecyone  eiHncto,  TVrynf*™  alll^t  arva.— .«n.  vii,  681. 


AnUqniuii  Tiryntba  Dens.     Non  tortlbos  ilia 
Infecunda  virie,  famaqae  iTDmsDis  alumni 
Depenent  i  tied  iapea  situ  fortuna,  Deque  addnnt 
RobuT  opes.    JUimf  vataia  habilator  ia  arvit 
UonsUat  C^clopum  ductaa  eudorilmfi  acrtfl. — Stxt.  Thtb^  iv.  I 
s    Tfwt^F^,  'Hi^yai  t"  »ai  aiiirf}^*yi'  'BiriJaupav.— /L  11.  Ml. 

Taj^tjqnu  canes,  domllriique  £pid£urua  equornm.— f7»rp.  li 
-■"'     -  -oi,— ICoR.  Bipp.  tl 
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imrified  in  front  of  it;  the  temple  of  Apollo  TheaiinB,  with  the  bo- 
called  lent  of  Onsbtis  before  it  ;  the  temple  of  Hipfol^^tu ;  and  the 
Acropolis,  posted  on  a  rugged  tmd  lofty  hjll :  the  ruini  of  Tttaneu  \k 
near  Dhamala,  and  are  inalKoificant.  Mutliiiia  Btood  en  the  W.  coaat 
of  the  peniosula  of  the  eame  name  N.  of  Troezen,  to  which  it  belonged  : 
the  Athemsns  occupied  the  peninsula  in  M6,  and  fortified  the  iBthmui. 
HttmiSoe  originally  etood  upon  a  promontory  on  the  8.  coast,  but  wu 
nfterwardH  removed  about  i  a  mile  inland  to  the  slopes  of  a  hill  named 
Pron.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dryopee,  and  is  noticed  by  Homer. 
It  cauie  under  the  power  of  Argoa  probably  about  e.g.  464,  and  was 
thanceforth  a  Doric  city,  but  it  regained  ile  independence,  and  WM 
(dlied  to  Sparta  in  the  PelopooneBian  War.  The  territory  of  Hermions 
extended  over  the  S.  angle  of  ArgolU.  Of  the  buildings  in  the  towD 
the  most  famouB  was  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter  Chtbonia  on  a  hragbt  of 
Mt.  Pron,  which  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary.'  The  rtiins  of  Hemiione 
he  about  KaMbri. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  of  Argolis  wa  may  notioa — Onua,  m 
the  borden  of  Phliaaia,  about   14  miles  from  Atgos,  a  town  which 
retained  its  independence 
until  B.a  416,   when  it 
was    destroyed    by   the 
Aleves;    (&I1IM,   on    the 
Chanuinis,  W.  of  Argoa, 
^  the   Boene   of  a  victory 
stuned   by   the   Allien- 
RutaiofaPynunidlnlbeArgeta.  •««    »^    ArgiVBS    over 

the  LacedtemonuiDB ; 
CaidmM,  S.  of  Argos,  near  which  were  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  Arglves  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Hysite  ;  a  pyramid  still  existing, 
near  the  Eraainus,  is  probably  one  of  these;  ^r*^  o"  ^^  isolated 
hiU  below  Mt.  Parthenium,  the  scone  of  a  battle  between  the  Argivea 
and  Lacedeomamans  in  B.C.  669,  destroyed  by  the  Aleves  after  the 
Persian  War,  and  by  the  LacedEomouians  in  417;  and  Adne,  on  the 
coast  near  Nauplia,  probably  in  the  plain  of  Iri,  founded  by  the 
Dryopes,  and  deetroyad  by  die  Argives  in  consequence  of  its  having 
joined  the  Spartans  against  them ;  its  inhabitants  remfved  to  Asine 
m  Messenia. 

ialonda. — The  coast  of  Ai^olis  is  fringed  with  islands,  of  which  the 
most  important  are — Tipaienu,  more  probably  Tricarenus,  another 
form  of  Triorana,  TTikhiri,  though  frequently  identified  with  SpeUia; 
Hydrea,  Hydra,  off  the  coant  of  Hermionis  and  Trcezenia ;  and 
(UanriB,  Poro.  opposite  Triezenia,  poesessing  an  ancient  temple  of 
Poseidon,  in  which  Demosthenes  terminated  lus  life. 

fltitory.— The  authentic  history  of  Argolis  oomraenoes  at  the  time 
of  the  Dorian  invasion,  when  that  coontry  tell  to  tiie  lot  of  Temenna, 
and  Argoa  was  constituted  the  Dorian  capital.  The  conquest  of  the 
towns  was  gradual,  and  most  of  them  retained  their  AchEcan  popula- 
tion. The  Bovere^ty  of  Argos  esteiided  over  the  whole  E.  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  and  ^ven  over  Cythora,  and  she  was  the  head  of  a  league 
simiUr  to  the  Amphictyonic,  of  which  Phliua,  Cleontt,  Sicyon,  Kpi- 
dauniB,  TrtBEen,  Hermione,  and  .£gina,  were  membeis.    Under  Pheidon, 

>  EvripidH  retere  to  this  i — 
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B.C  TT0-T30,  the  power  of  Aigqa  woa  at  its  bigheat,  aoA  ao  attampt 
was  nmde  to  subject  the  whole  of  PeloponaesUB.  Subaoquently,  her 
power  declined  before  thnt  of  Sparta,  and  the  Ion  of  Cyauria  in  547 
was  followed  by  the  deaigivo  Tiotory  of  Cleomenes  near  Tuyna.  ArgOB 
took  BO  part  in  the  Pareian  Wars,  hot  Tiiyna  anil  MjcontB  joined 
Sparta.  These  cities  ware  deatroved  bf  Argoa  about  468,  and  their 
population  added  to  the  capital,  which  thus  regained  its  former  supre- 
macy. In  the  Peloponneaiaa  War  the  -Argives  remuned  neutnd  for 
the  first  10  years;  in  421  they  formed  a  league  with  the  CorintbianB 
aod  others  a^^ainst  Sparta,  which  was  dissolTed  in  418  by  the  battle  of 
Mantinaa.  For  a  short  paiiod  after  this  Argoe  joined  Sparta,  but  k>od 
withdrew  from  the  alliance,  acd  took  an  active  port  ia  the  carious 
combinatioQB  formed  against  that  power.  The  eubaequent  history  of 
Argos  is  unimportaot  ;  its  towns  fell  under  tyrants  ;  it  joined  the 
Achisan  Lea^e  in  229,  and  yielded  t^  the  Romans  in  146. 

§  8.  The  district  of  Cynnria  was  situated  between  Argolia  sjid 
Laconia,  and  was  delateahle  groimd  between  the  two  states  of  Argos 
and  Sparta,  belonging  alternately  to  each.  The  district  consisted 
of  a  remarkably  fertile  plain,  extending  about  sit  miles  along  the 
coast  8.  of  Anigriea,  bounded  inland  hy  the  spurs  of  Pamon,  and 
watered  by  two  streams,  named  the  Tanni,"Xu^u,ajid  the  Chaiadms,' 
Kani,  which  join  the  sea  respectively  N.  and  S.  of  the  Thjreatic 
Gulf:  the  former  waa  the  boundary  between  tbe  two  states  in 
the  time  of  Euripides.  The  inhabitants  were  of  Pelasgian  origin, 
but  were  regarded  as  lonians;  they  were  a  semi-barbarous  and 
predatory  tribe.  There  were  five  towns  in  the  district — Thjrrea, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital,  and  which  ia  described  aa 
being  situated  about  10  stsdia  from  the  coast;  PrasiEe,  more  to  the 
S.,  on  the  coast;  AntbEna,  Neris,  and  Eva,  in  the  interior.  The 
exact  position  of  these  towns  is  undecided. 

SitUry. — Upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians, 
Cynuria  was  subdued  by  Argos.  As  Sparta  rose  to  power,  there  were 
numerous  conflicts  for  it:  Agis  gained  possession  of  it  for  Sparta  about 
BC  1000,  but  Argos  recoTsred  it,  and  retained  it  until  547,  when  the 
dispute  was  decided  in  faiour  of  Sparta  bv  a  pitched  battle  of  300  on 
each  side.  The  .^Iginetane  were  settled  there  by  the  Spartans  in  431, 
but  were  expelled  by  the  Athenians  in  eight  years.  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  restored  Cynuria  to  Argos,  which  thenceforth 
retained  it. 

VII.  AaCACLi. 

%  9.  AroadiA.  the  central  province  of  Peloponnesus,  ivas  bounded 
ma  the  E,  by  Argolis,  on  the  K.  by  AchaJa,  on  tbe  W.  by  Elis,  and 
m  the  9.  by  Meseenia  and  Laconia.    Next  to  Laoouia  it  was  the 
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largest  province  in  PeloponiiesuB,  ite  greatest  leogth  being  about  SO 
miles,  and  its  breadtli  from  35  to  41.'  In  its  position  it  resembles  a 
fortified  citmp,  being  sunounded  oa  all  sides  by  a  natural  wall 
of  mountains  wbich  separate  it  from  the  other  Peloponnesian 
dtatea.  The  interior  is  broken  up  by  in^gular  mouiitain-TaDges, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  justifies  the  name 
of  "  the  Switzerland  of  Greece,"  which  has  been  applied  to  it. 
The  moimtains  in  the  E.  differ  in  character  from  those  in  the 
W, :  in  the  latter  they  are  wild,  high,  and  bleak,  with  valleya  of 
small  extent  and  of  little  fertility ;  in  the  former  they  are  of  lower 
elevation,  with  Email  fertile  plains  emboEomed  in  them,  and  si> 
completely  surrounded  by  bills  that  the  streams  can  only  escape  by 
subterraneous  outlets.  These  plains  furnished  the  only  attractive 
sites  for  towns,  and  we  accordingly  find  all  the  chief  places  of 
Arcadia  on  this  side  o£  the  couutry.  Of  tho  productions  of  the 
country,  the  best  known  wore  its  asses,  which  were  highly  prized 
throughout  Greece. 

S  10.  The  following  were  the  principal  mountains :  in  the  N.E,, 
OyllSnsi '^riu,  7788  feet  high,  reputed  the  loftiest  in  Peloponnesufi, 
but  in  reality  inferior  to  Taygetus — a  massive,  isolated  peak, 
crowned  with  a  temple  of  Ilermcs ;  Crathi*  and  Aroosiu,  more  to  the 
W.,  forming  the  connecting  links  between  Cyllene  and  the  lofty 
and  long  range  of  Srymaiitlini'  in  the  N.W. ;  Lampia  and  Pluiloe, 
continuationsofErymanthuE,  separating  Arcadia  from  Elis  ;  Lyneu. 
Dioforti,  in  the  S.W.,  in  the  district  of  Parrhasia,  4659  feet  high, 
with  a  summit  named  Olympus,  on  which  were  situated  the  groTe 
and  altar  of  Zeus  Lyc^us,'  together  with  a  hippodrome  and  stadium 
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for  Uw  i»Iebr«tjon  of  the  LyciEui  games,*  a  temple  of  -Pan,*  and  in 
the  K  part  of  the  moimtwD  a  aanotuatT'  and  grove  of  Apollo  Farr- 
haaiuB ;  HnnUiii.  in  the  interior,  between  the  territories  of  Mantines 
and  T^ea,  a  well-wooded  range  rieiag  to  aboTe  6000  feet  in  the  amn- 
mit  of  Apano-Klirepa,  regarded  as  especially  aacred  to  Pan  j  •  and, 
lastly,  Partlwiiinm.  ArtemlsiBm,  andlTnbim,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis. 
§  11.  The  chief  river  of  Aroailia  is  the  AlpUns,  in  its  upper 
course  nanied  Kantena,  in  its  lower  Rufia,  which  rises  in  the  S.E., 
on  the  bordera  of  I«oonia,  near  Phylace,  and  thence  probably  fiowed 
in  ancient  times  to  the  N.W.,'  and  disappeared  in  the  Eaiavotiira 
of  T^iki :  it  then  reappeared  near  Asea,  and  mixed  with  the  Enrotas 
in  the  copious  spring  called  F^angovrysi:  the  combined  streams 
agsJn  disappear,  and  the  Alpheus  emerges  at  Pegee,  and  flows 
towards  tke  N.W.,  leceiving  the  Helisson,  on  which  Megalopolis 
was  sitoated,  then  penetrating  through  a  defile  near  Brenthe  which 
BOpaistaa  the  upper  from  the  lower  plain,  and  receiving,  below 
Hersa,  the  ladon,'  Bufia,  and  the  EtTnunUuu,'  on  the  borders  of 


^unTU  in  Arcadia  t«mpU  Lyaeua  babel. — Or.  Fast,  ii.  423. 
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Elia.  '  Of  the  nametonB  streama  which  rise  in  the  E.  distnot,  the 
most  important  is  the  atriiipUliu,  which  feeds  the  lake  of  the  eame 
name,  and  disAppean  in  a  Icalavolhra,  emerging  (as  it  wu  ubiver- 
«aU7  beliered)  in  the  ArgoUc  river  EraainuB :  the  water  of  the 
Stymphaloa  was  conveyed  to  Corinth  bj  an  aqueduct  bailt  by 
Hadrian. 

§  12.  The  inhabitants  of  Arcadia  regarded  themselveB  as  the  moat 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,'  and  derived  their  name  &om  Areas, 
a  son  of  Zens.  The  Qreeks  desoribed  them  aa  autochthonotu,  by 
which  they  understood  that  they  were  Pehisgiana  who  had  never 
changed  their  abode.  They  led  a  primitive  and  secluded  life  among 
their  mountains,  lending  their  flocks  and  herds,  cultiv&ting  music 
with  BUoceas,'  but  otherwise  rather  famed  for  stupidity,' — brave  and 
hardy,  and  hence,  tike  the  Swiss,  constantly  employed  as  merce- 
naries. They  lived  for  the  moat  part  in  villages,  in  a  state  ol  ptditkal 
independence.*  The  country  was  divided  into  numerous  districtB, 
which  were  for  the  most  {mrt  named  after  well-known  towns  in 
each.  The  exceptions  are  FarrhaBin,*  on  the  border  of  Messeuia, 
which  appears  once  to  have  poasesBed  a  town  of  the  same  name ; 
Cynuria,  to  the  N.  of  it ;  Eutresia,  N.  of  Megalopohs ;  and  Arajiw, 
which  Included  numerous  lesser  districts  in  the  N.  of  Aroadia.  Tie 
towns  were  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  eastern 
district,  particularly  Tegea  and  the  neighbouring  Maatinea,  which 
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were  ex|<oaed  to  inroada  from  the  adjomiag  slatea  of  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  and  were  Dot  UDrreqaently  rirnls  for  the  mi- 
premncy  over  each  other.  Meislopolis  was  fotinded  at  a  comp»i»- 
tively  late  period,  b.o.  370,  and  Irecame  the  capital  of  the  oonntry. 
The  towcfl  fell  Into  decay  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  in  the 
time  of  Straho  Tegea  alone  wafl  inhabited. 

Kantiiila  stood  ia  the  central  portion  of  the  plain  of  Tripolilxa,  sod 
WHS  the  oapital  of  a  territory  lying  between  Cha  muuntains  Mienalus  on 
the  W.  aiid  ArteroiBium  on  the  E.,  and  geporated  by  a  low  ridge  from 
Orchomenia  intb^N'.,  and  by  pKgectmg  Bpiun  of  tbemouDtains  already 
mentioned  fram  Tegeatie  on  the  S.  The  to>vn  Iteelf  whb  in  nearly  the 
lowest  la  well  as  the  narrowest  part  of  the  plain.  The  small  riier 
Ophifl'  flowed  oi'iginally  through  it,  and  afterwarda  juat  outside  Its 
whIIi,  and  disappeared  in  a  katavothra  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town.  The 
fortifioations  were  regular;  and  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  flanked  vith 
nomerous  toners,  are  still  traceable  on  the  aito,  now  named  Pakopoli. 
The  poaition  of  Montinea  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  military  im- 
portaoce:  roads  led  from  it  to  Orchomeniis,  Tegea,  Pallantium,  and 
Argos ;  and  the  cluracter  of  the  plain  was  adapted  to  the  opentione  nt 
an  army.  It  was  the  scene  of  no  lees  than  nve  battles,  of  which  the 
two  first  are  of  most  historical  importance;  the  first  fought  B.C.  418, 
in  which  the  Argeaiia,  Uantineans,  and  Athenians,  were  defeated  by  the 
Looedffinumiana  under  Agis,  and  the  second  in  b.c.  ^^62,  in  which  the 
Lacediemonians  were  dented  by  Epaminondas,  who  periehed  in  the 
battle.  Both  these  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  3.  of  the  town 
where  it  is  contracted  by  the  advancing  ridge  of  Msnalua,  named  Scope.' 
Mantinea  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  after  a  son  of  Lycaon :  it  is  noticed 
in  Homer."  Originally  it  consisted  of  four  or  five  villagea,  which  were 
incorponted  into  one  town.  Its  constitution  was  democratical,  and  hence 
it  waa  hostile  both  to  its  neighbour  Tegea  and  to  Sparta.  With  the  former 
it  fought  an  indeciBive  battle  in  B.C.  123 ;  by  the  latter  it  was  defeated 
in  the  first  great  battle  of  Hantinea  in  41(9,  and  again  in  38:>,  when  the 
town  oapitulated,  and  its  inhabitants  were  dispersed.  The  town  was 
rebuilt  in  371,  and  shortly  after  made  an  alliance  with  Sparta  against 
the  other  Arcadian  towns ;  this  brought  on  the  second  great  battle  in 
362,  in  which  P^paminondas  died.  In  '^36  the  Spartans  were  defeated 
near  the  town  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  in  ^42  by  Aratus  and  the 
Achieans.  In  the  Gleomenio  War,  Mantinea  was  taken  in  226  by  Aratua, 
and  in  222  by  Antigonus  Doson.  when  it  wns  plundered,  and  its  name 
chu^ed  to  Antigooia.     In  2U7  the  plain  was  the  scene  of  a  fifth  great 
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bsHle,  In  wMcti  the  Achssans,  uader  Philopramen.  defeated  tha  Lao*- 
dnmoniuis.  The  old  name  of  Maotmea  was  restorsd  by  Eulriui, 
The  only  remwiu  of  it  are  trwxs  of  the  walls  and  of  the  theatre. 
Taota  stood  in  the  southern  part  of  tha  plain  of  Tripolitza,  about  10 
nulea  S.  of  Uantiuea.  Ita  territory  extended  over  the  Biuroondiag 
district,  which  was  divided  into  the  following  portiooa  ;— The  T^eatle 
plain  to  the  N.,  extending  to  the  hill  Scope;  the  MoDthTric  to  tha 
S.W. ;  and  tlie  Corythic  (o  the  B.  The  plain  ia  watered  by  the  upper 
oourae  of  the  AlphauB  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  aa  by  the  Oaratee : 
theae  straamB  all  disappeared  in  Tttdaeothna,  The  tomi  waa  ntuated  in 
tha  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  and  hence  the  accnmulation  of  soil  has 
entirely  overlaid  its  site,  learing  but  a  few  buildings  visible, — among 
them  tha  renuiina  of  a  theatre,  perhape  tha  one  built  by  AntiochoB 
Epiphanes  in  I7b,  and  of  a  temple  of  Athena  Alea,*  ereotaa  by  Soopas 
after  the  doelniotion  of  the  former  edifice  in  3flt,  aad  doemed  the  most 
magnificent  temple  in  the  Felaponnesus.  Tegea  is  nolnced  by  Homer, 
and   waa  probably  the  mckst 


stale ;  and  after  numerous  en- 

gBgementa  it  was  obliged  to 

Coin  ef  Teg«.  yield  in  about  B.C.  560,  though 

it  still  retained  ita  indepeno- 
enoe.  War  broke  out  again  between  them,  and  battles  were  fought  in 
479  and  4S4,  on  each  of  which  occaaiona  Tegea  waa  unEaccessfnl. 
Thenceforth  there  was  a  firm  alliance  between  them  until  371,  when 
Tegea  joined  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  fought  againat  Sparta 
and  Ibntinea  in  362.  It  joined  Sparta  agaiaat  t£e  Aohsoan  League, 
and  waa  hence  taken  by  Ant^onus  Doson  in  222,  retaken  in  218  by 
Lycurgus  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  subaequently  by  Hachanidas,  and 
recovered  by  the  Aeh;eana  aft«r  the  death  of  the  latter.  The  town 
existed  uutu  the  4th  century  x.D.  MegalopSU*,  "  the  Great  City," 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  on  the  bonka  of  Beliason, 
about  2)  milea  above  ita  junction  with  the  Alpheua:  ita  roina  are 
near  Sinanu.  It  waa  founded  in  s.c.  370,  as  tha  capital  of  the  Ar~ 
Cadian  confederation^  and  it  waa  peopled  with  tha  inhabitanta  of 
forty  townships,  which  thenceforth  became  desolate.  The  town  ilself 
was  50  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its  territory  extended  north- 
wards for  23  miles,  being  the  moat  eitensive  of  all  the  Arcadian 
Btatea.  Roads  led  in  various  directions  to  Mesaene,  Sparta,  Ti^ea, 
Herffia,  and  other  places.  The  most  important  buildings  were  the 
tbeati'e,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  the  largest  in  Greece;  and  tha 

SBca  on  the  N.  aide,  which  waa  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  was 
omed  with  colonnades,  temples,  and  statues : .  the  remiuns  of  the 
theatre  are  extensive.  MegaLcpolia  vraa  particularly  exposed  to  the 
enmity  of  the  Spartana,  not  only. from  the  object  for  which  it  wa* 
founded,  but  also  from  ita  position.  If  hence  allied  itself  first  with 
Thebei,  and  afterwards  with  Macedonia.  It  joined  Cassander  agtunst 
Polysperchon,  and  was  beeieged  by  the  latter  in  318.    It  waa  aftennirds 

•  Templamii™  Ales  aemorile  Minerva.— Stxt.  I»<*.  Iv.  MS. 
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piTBrnBd  by  tjTBatB.  In  22i  Cleomenoa  HI.  roducBd  the  greatBr  part 
of  h  to  ruin* ;  it  was  aoon  rebuilt  oo  its  former  grand  Boale,  which  h«d 
kt  M  times  been  beyond  the  reciuirementB.of  the  population.'  Mega- 
lopoliB  produced  two  eminent  men— the  general  Philopcamen,  uid  the 
blstoriim  Polybius.  Hanea  was  tbe  chief  town  in  the  lower  plain  of 
the  Alpheus;  it  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  about  2  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Ladon.  Its  territory  waa  fertile,  and  it  lay 
on  tbe  high  road  betwssD  Olympis  and  Central  Arcadia.  It  Ib  said  to 
have  been  foanded  by  a  son  o!  Lyoaon.  About  B.C.  5S0  it  concladed  a 
treat;  with  the  Eleana,  th«  original  of  which,  on  a  bronze  tablet,  la  in 
tbe  British  Museum.  The  town  was  enlarged  by  the  Spartan  king 
CleombretiiB,  and  wu  hence  allied  to  Spai-ta.  It  became  a  member  i? 
the  AchffiaD  League,  and  waa  a  place  of  aome  importance  in  the  time  of 
Paueanias  :  its  ruins  near  Aianniare  inconsiderable.  Fhigmlia  occupied 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  country,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Neda.  Its  origin  was  traced  back  to  Phigatui,  a  sod 
of  Lycaon.  In  B.C,  659  it  was  taken  by  the  Bpartsua,  and  in 
3T5  tbe  place  became  notorious  for  the  fierce  disputes  between  its 
&otioiis.  In  tbe  wars  between  the  .Xtolians  and  Achffiane  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  former.  Phigalia  possessed  a  beautiful  temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurius,  erected  to  commemomta  the  deliverance  of  ths  town  fri>m 
tbe  plague  in  ths  Pelcponneaian  War :  it  stood  at  Basen,  in  a  glen  near 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Cotilium,  and  waa  the  work  of  lotinus,  the  aroM- 
bect  of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  a  peripteral  hexastyle  building  of  the 
Doric  order,  125  feet  in  length  and  iS  in  breadth,  with  15  columns  on 
each  side.  It  eiista  in  a  ti^erably  perfect  state,  and  is  altogether  one 
of  the  most  interestixig  ruins  in  Greece.  Ibitll;dziiim  was  situated  on 
ajofty  height  "between  the  rivers"  (whence  its  name)  Malcetas  and 
Mylaon,  in  ths  oegtral  district  of  Ariadia :  its  position  is  probably  near 
Nsmnitxa.  It  waa  founded  by  Orohomenua,  and  destroyed  at  the 
foundation  of  Ue^opolis,  OrohomSnni  was  situated  M.  of  Mantinea, 
on  a  plain*  which  was  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  the  lofty  chain  of  Oli- 
gyrtua,  on  the  S,  by  the  low  ridge  of  Anchisia,  and  on  the  E.  and  W. 
by  parellal  chains,  not  distingniahed  by  any  special  namee,  from  vtbich 
spniH  project  into  the  centre  of  the  pfun,  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 
Tbe  acropolis  stood  on  the  western  of  these  spurs,  a  lofty  inaulated  liill, 
nearly  3O0Q  feet  high,  Gommanding  the  two  pliune:  this  position  was 
foraaken  for  a  lower  site  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Orchomenus  was 
one  of  the  moat  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia  in  ancient  tiiueB:  it  was 
governed  by  kings,  who,  down  to  the  time  of  the  second  Measeninn  War, 
exercised  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  country,  and  who  continued  to 
reign  in  their  own  territory  until  the  Feloponnesian  Wu*.  Orchcmeniia  - 
was  generally  on  bad  terms  with  Hantioea,  but  was  unable  to  CL/pe 
with  it.  It  was  taken  by  Cassander  in  313,  subsequently  by  Cleomenes 
in  the  ^ffitolian  War,  and  retaken  by  Antigonus  Doson.  Some  remains 
of  temples  and  tamuli  mark  the  site  of  the  town  at  Kaivahi.  Btjmr- 
phUna  lay  on  tbe  S.  side  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  ita  ruins 


<  exCEHlve  a>  B  lead  to  the  (ailoiiiaK  ii 
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nia^  still  be  aMn.  It  is  aotioed  b;  Homer  and  Pindaj'.*  Its  chief  hi*- 
ioncal  importancfl  la  due  to  it«  position  on  ths  road  that  IouIh  into 
ArcadiB  from  Argolia  and  Corinth.  It  pnmeated  a  t«mple  of  Artemia 
StymphaJia. 

Of  the  leaa  important  towns  we  nuy  notieo— Fallantinn,  W.  of  Tege*, 
aetailakTi,  &  rerf  amuent  toini.tuid  the  rt^ated  reoidancaof  Evander, 
who  transferred  the  name,  togithar  with  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants, 
to  the  Polatioe  Hill  at  Borne;*  Ams,  about  midwaj  between  Tegea 
and  M^^opoha,  near  the  joint  source  of  the  Enrotas  and  Alpheus  ; 
lyMCOm,  in  Pairhagia,  near  Stala,  reputed  bf  Fausanias  the  most 
anoitint  atj  in  Qresoe  ;  AcMeiiaiD,  in  the  aama  district,  with  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  DespiBua  in  its  neifthbourhood ;  AHphara.,  upon  a 
steep  ajid  laftj  hill,  now  named  ^sroeilia,  near  the  borders  of  Eli^ 
with  temples  of  Aaclepiua  and  Athena,  and  a  celebrated  bi-ouze  status 
of  the  latter  ;  ThslplLn,  on  the  Ladon,'  N.  of  Hersea,  taken  hj  Anti- 
^nus  Doson  in  2'^ji ;  its  ruiua  lie  on  the  elope  of  a  bill  near  Vimena; 
It  poaH«aeed  famous  temples  of  Brjnnys  and  Apollo,  b±  a  spot  named 
Oneeam ;  Paophl*,  Tripotamo,  a,  verj  ancient  town,  situated  on  eleratad. 
ground  at  the  Junction  of  the  Erymontliua  and  Aroanius,  captured  by 
Philip  of  Hacedon  in  2 1 9 1  Dlsltar,  ruins  at  Paleopoii,  more  to  the  B., 
sitnatad  on  a  brook  of  the  sstae  name,  which  {oUs  into  the  Aroanioi 
(not  the  riier  above  mentioned) .  a  tributary  of  the  Lodon  :  its  inha- 
bitants were  renowned  for  their  Iotg  of  liberty,  and  were  frequently 
eogsged  in  contests  with  the  other  Arcadian  towns-;  a  oelebrated  fous' 
tain  was  in  its  neighbourhood,'  and  the  river  Aroaniua  is  said  to  have 
produced  singing  fishes;  Cynnttut,  Kalavryta,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Arcadian  mountains,  destroyed  in  the  Soraol  War  bj  the  ^tolioDs  ; 
Hanidii,  more  to  the  E.,  famed  for  its  vicinity  to  ths  river  BI7X,'  wbifh 
rises  a  short  distance  Srom  the  town,  and  descends  perpeudicolarly  ov^ 
a  precipice,^  forming  by  tar  the  highest  waterfall  in  Graeoe;  it  falls  into 


'  Arcadea  his  Dri»,  gEnua  s  Pallimte  profcctum. 
Qui  regem  EvBodrom  oomites,  tjol  signs  seculf, 
Dfllegere  locnin,  et  poauere  In  moatibus  nrbem, 
FBllaDCLa  prDsvi  dc  ngmine,  PaUxnUmn.— ViBO.  .£n.  vill.  M. 

AiUbf«  V^  ^<Vf»  m^ini  imtAaf.  LTixiFia.'l(W1. 

•  This  »pring  Hsa  tnppoMd  In  be  a  speoiflii  agabirt  the  loTB  at  wine :  — 

CUtorlo  quiFnnqne  (itini  de  foote  lerarlt, 

Vina  tagil ;  gmflMque  merii  ■tHtamiui  nndi..— Ov.  Mii.  a».  111. 
'  Nodflorim  <a  uB9d  bj  Ovlil  u  ■  ■jnonym  tor  Arcsdlus  :— 

Et  matri  et  rati  parct  Ifonaeritii  liem  {bc.  Evouder). — JVid.  t.  87. 


'Y+ilASl-  ntag.  181. 

Tlw  dHsripClDn  in  Herodotiu  (li.  14)  l>  l«s  omnct.  The  old  belief  still  holds 
good  HnaiiK  (he  InhiWtsBts  ol  the  n^ghbourhood ;  whence  the  modem  namM 
liam-lfim,  "  blaift  wsMn,"  and  Drako-lftre,  "  terrible  wntais." 
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tJie  Cnthia  belov  Nonsoru)  Iti  waters  vers  beliBved  to  be  poiBoaout, 
and  hence  the  stream  waa  traaiferred  to  the  imngerj  of  the  oether 
world;  Fheastll,  fonta,  W.  of  StyiQphalua,  in  a  plain  enclosed  od  everj 
side  by  mountaina.  and 

which    diiappear    in    a 
kaiavo&ra,  and   emerge 


Ladon :       this         outlet 

has  ocoaaionall;  beoome 

choked,  and  aa  iuundn- 

tion  baa  ensued ;  a  canal 

which  was    formed    for 

the  purpose  of  guiding 

the  etrsanu  to  the  hUavoUira  wu  ascribed  to  Hereulesj  the  towo  is 

nottoad  by  Homsr,  and  is  represented  by  Virgil  aa  the  residence  of 

Evander;'  lastly,  Cajihjm,  S.W.  of  the  lake  of  Orebomenus  at  Klu>- 

tutta,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  .Stiiliaas  and  Acha^ans  iu  220; 

its  territory  was  protected  from  immdatioD  by  embanknientB  and 

trenchea. 

Hittory. — The  earljr  history  of  Arcadia  u  unimportant.  The  people  - 
were  divided  into  thtee  separate  bndies,  named  iuanes,  Parrbasii,  iad 
Trapezuntii,  govemed  by  their  separate  kings.  Homer  notices  only  one 
Arraidian  Iting,  Agapenor.  The  Dorians  did  not  conquer  Arcadia  on 
their  first  entrance  into  Peloponnesus,  but  the  Spartans  succeeded  in 
gaining  various  districts  aiijacent  to  their  frontier.  The  Ai'cadians  were 
thus  opposed  to  Sparta,  and  it  was  not  until  the  defeat  of  the  Tegeans 
in  B.C.  660  that  they  changed  their  views,  and  became  allies  of  that 
power.  Between  479  and  464  they  vainly  endeavouied  to  shake  off  the 
supremacy.  In  the  Peloponnesiwi  War  all  the  towns,  eiotpt  Msotinea, 
remuned  faithful  to  Sparta,  and  even  Mantinea  was  obliged  tu  succumb 
in  417.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371,  the  Arcadians  became  inde- 
pendent, restored  Mantineo.  which  had  been  destruyed  in  3S5,  and 
founded  Megalopolis  as  the  seat  of  a  federal  goveninient.  A  battle,  hi 
which  the  Sparionaware  victorious  in3i;7,  and  a  war  with  the  Eleans  for 


the  Olympian  supremacy  in  3li5,  were  the  next  events  of  impoili 
latter  led  to  dinintei  between  Tegea  and  Hontinea,  which  i 
settled  until  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  S62.    The  eountry  sahMquently 


joined  thq  Actueon  League,  to  which  it  belonged  until  the  dissolution  o! 
the  league  by  the  Roniaus,  when  it  became  part  of  the  province  of 

S  13.  The  islands  of  the  Mgieao  Sea,  which  were  not  included  in 
the  Cycladcs,  were  grouped  together  nodar  the  general  name  of  the 
flporUei,  "  scattered."  Some  of  thene  lie  in  close  contiguity  to  the 
eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  the  .^gn'sn,  and  have  been  ahesi^y 
'  described  in  oonneiion  with  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  Another 
group  h  found  between  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  con- 
sisting of  Melos,  Cimolos,  Olifiros,  Phole^ani^roH,  Siclnoe,  !os, 
There,  and  Anilphe ;  while  a  third,  lying  E.  of  the  Cjclades,  in- 
cluded Amorgua,  Aalypaliea,  and  some  lesser  islands. 
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Mdoi,  Alih,  lies  ahont  midway  between  Cret«  uid  Argolia,  TO  milea 
jrom  the  rormer,  Bjid  65  from  the  latter;  it  ia  about  15  miles  long 
and  eizht  brood,  and  reeemblea  a  bow  in  shape :  it  is  monntainouB. 
and  of  volcoDic  ongin,  and  hai  warm  Hpringn:  its  cbief  productions 
were  kids,  aulpbur,  oluro,  pumice-Btoae,  and  a  red  pigment.  A  deep 
buy  occurs  on  the  N.  ciAst,  and  ssrred  as  the  harbour  of  the  chica 
town,  which  stood  on  its  shore :  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  of  two 
theatres,  and  of  the  necropolis,  Btill  exist.  Meloa  was  originally  occu- 
pied by  Fbmniciims,  and  afterwarde  by  Lacedaemonians.  It  was  cruelly 
ravaged  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  416,  when  the  population  was  exter- 
minated, and  Athenian  aettleis  introdnoed.  dmolM,  Cimoii,  liea 
between  Melua  and  Siphnua,  in  size  5  miles  long  by  ^  bi-oad :  it 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  chalk '  {Cimolia  <T«(a),  used  by 
fullers,  and  in  tuediclne.  The  chief  town  stood  oppositii  Meloa  on  a 
rock,  named  Daikalio,  which  was  formerly  united  to  the  island  by  an 
isthmus,  but  is  now  disjoined  from  it.  OlianM,*  Antiparo,  neat  Paroa, 
is  now  famed  for  a  stalactitio  cavern,  which  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Pkolegfosdroe,  Siainot,  and  I<M,  lie  in  a  line 
from  W.  to  E.,  to  the  S.  of  Paros,  and  retain  their  names  with  but 
slight  loriation:  loe  ia  celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of  Homer;  the 
alleged  discovery  of  hia  tomb  in  1771  is,  however,  problematiooL 
Thvo,  Sanlorin,  is  the  chief  of  the  group,  and  hes  nearest  to  Crete  ;  it 
has  the  form  of  a  cresceni,  with  its  horns  elongated  towards  the  W., 
and  has  a  circuoiference  of  30  miles,  with  a  breadtli  nowhere  exceeding 
three  miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  occupied  by  PhfBniciaoB,  but 
it  was  afterwards  oolonized  by  Spartans,*  and  itself  ooioniaod  Cyrane,  in 
Africa.  Opposite  the  N.  point  of  Therais  Thsn^;  and  between  this 
and  the  S.  point  is  tbe  islet  of  Aeproniti:  these  three  were  urigioallj 
united,  and  they  form  the  walls  of  a  vast  crater,  now  a  gulf  of  tha  sea, 
from  the  centre  of  which  have  arisen  three  peaks,  named  the  £a?nm«ni>, 
tha  first  of  which  made  its  appearance  in  B.C.  197,  the  second  in  A.u. 
46,  and  the  third  m  a.d,  1701.  The  volcanic  eruptions  in  these  islauds 
have  been  very  numerous  and  violent.  There  are  remains  of  several 
Ondsnt  towns  on  Thera,  particularly  of  one  of  considerable  sise  on  tha 
summit  of  Meita  Founo.  Anaphe  Use  E.  of  Thero,  and  oontuned  a 
bmous  temple  of  Apollo  .£gleCM,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Argonauts,  of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist :  it  has  at  atl  times 
abounded  in  partridges.  Attypalsa,  Slampalia,  lies  E.  of  Anaphe,  and 
consists  of  two  lai^e  rocky  masses,  united  in  the  centre  by  an  isthmtu: 
two  deep  bays  penetrate  on  the  N,  and  S.  coasts,  and  off  the  latter  lie 
several  desert  islands.*  It  was  colonized  by  Hegarians,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  subdued  by  Uinos:   in  b.c.  105  the  Roiubiu  concluded  a 


>  Cretosaque  rura  Hmoli.-  Ov.  Ifnt.  Tli.  481. 

'  It  Is  noliced  bj  Virgil  ;— 

Olearon,  niTvamque  Paron,  sparsaaque  per  Hoqaiir, — .Sn,  ^  I 
■  lu  «uUMt  asms  is  said  Co  have  been  CallliU  :~ 


ciacitnm  plBiw^  As^palaa  vadis,— Ov.  Jr.  Am.  11.  U. 
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treaty  with  it,  anil  mode  it  nibBequBntlj  a  "  libera  dvitas."  The  town 
Btuod  iiD  tha  S.  bay,  and  Appears  to  have  poueBsed  handwime  buildiusa. 
Amnrgoa,  Amono,  N.W.  of  AstjpalEea,  ia  chiefly  celebrated  aa  t£e 
birth'place  of  tha  poat  Simonidea,  "and  for  its  linen  febrio.  It  «aa 
fertile,  Eind  naa  coiuddered  b;  the  Bomana  aa  one  of  the  most  &TOar- 
abla  places  for  baniehment :  it  oontained  three  towns.     Ciumu,  named 

after  the  i   ' '  '    '      '  ' * "      " 

Amorgos;  ! 
otit. 

§  14,  The  large  island  of  Grata,  known  to  ub  under  the  r 
Candia,  but  to  its  own  inhabitants  aa  Kriti,  lies  at  the  e 
the  .^gieon  Sen,  abont  60  miles  distant  from  the  Feloponneaua,  and 
double  that  distance  from  Asia  Minor.  Its  length  i«  about  160  rniles, 
and  its  greatest  brDadth  about  30.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  woody, 
and  waa  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  medicinal  herha  (parti- 
cularly the  "  dictamnon "),  for  its  raisin-wine  and  boney,  and  its 
dogs.  A  chwn  of  monntains  tiiverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
island :  the  central  height,  named  IAa,'  Piiloriti,  teriniuates  in  three 
lofty  peaks  at  an  elevatiou  of  7674  feet :  the  eastern  prolongation 
was  named  neto,  Juktas,  and  the  western  I^uee,'  Leuki,  The  coast 
is  irr^ular,  and  contains  numerous  promontories,  of  which  we  may 
notice,  as  most  important — Corfoos,  C.  Qrabuaa,  in  the  N.'W. ; 
DietywuBDia,  or  Piainun,  G.  Spadha,  a  little  to  the  E.,  the  termina- 
tioQ  of  a  ridge  of  the  same  name,  which  was  crowned  with  a  t«niple 
of  Diotynna ;  OriiunetSpim,  0.  Crio,  in  the  S.W.  ;  Katila,  MaUda, 
on  the  S.  coast ;  AmpSlni,  0.  Sacra,  in  the  S.E. ;  and  Bamonlom,  the 
Salmone  of  Acts  ixvii.  7,  0.  St.  Sidero,  in  the  N.B.  I'he  chief 
river,  named  XetluBiii,  Maloyniti,  runs  from  EJ.  to  W.  through  the 
plain  of  Oortyna,  joining  the  sea  on  the  8.  coast.  The  other  streams 
derive  their  *hole  importance  from  poetical  associations !  they  are 
the  lardbina,'  Platania,  on  the  N.  coast,  near  which  was  the  rock 
Lissa ;  and  the  Oaxai,*  or  Azns,  flowing  down  from  Ida  to  the  N. 
coast,  and  still  retaining  ita  name. 

§  IB.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Crete  were  probably  a  mixed 


'  Ida,  and  parUcnlarly  its  ■iimmit,  named  Pamim,  wai  rEgarded  u 
end  to  jDpiter,  wbera  the  beet  Tigrtored  him  with  their  bonej  :— 

Kid  T^r  Tut  ii^ytSot  mpuufftof.  Diov,  Piano.  S 

Tim  yif  ifoiTifffui  HmjmjtfitAas  fyyu  iirXCtrmit 

Qatjju.  BJ/nM.  H*  H 

*  Lenaa  wu  weU  olotbed  sith  wdchI  :— 

Aniniiv  f  iri,  KpiTst'or  Sp«,  hmm^i^hiv  v^g.—CuUll.  S.  in 
1         i)x'  KvCam  twur,  'Lif>a^M»  </i^  ^Mfw.  Oil.  lit  it 

*  At  noa  hiaa  a]il  flltlentea  Iblmna  Afrin, 

PiTi  SBT^lam,  et  tapidom  Cretie  Teniomiu  Oaien.— Tuio.  &I.  L 
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race  of  Carians,  PelasgiaDg,  and  Phceniciaps.  In  the  heroic  age, 
Doiiaua  were  the  dominant  race,  sharing  the  country  with  the 
'  El«ocretanB,  Cfdonians,  and  other  races.'  The  Cretana  had  a  high 
reputation  as  light  troops,^  and  served  &b  mercenaries  in  Greek  and 
harbarian  armies.  They  lired  ia  separate  ;ommunities,  each  town 
having  its  own  senate,  coins,  &o.,  and  only  Coalescing,  or  "syn- 
cretizing,"  when  their  common  mother-country  waa  threatened  by 
a  foreign  foe.  The  towns  are  said  to  have  been  as  many  as  100.' 
Many  of  them  were  very  ancient,  and  they  existed  unril  the  inva- 
BioQ  of  the  Bomsns  under  Q.  UetelluH.  The  most  important  were 
C^nossua,  Gortyna,  Cjdonia,  and,  after  the  decay  of  the  latter, 
liyotua.  The  first  two  exercised  a  "  hsgemony,"  and  were  generally 
liOEtile  tu  each  other. 

(1.)  Ob  (As  Sea-Coo*;.— Commencing  in  the  N.W,,  the  first  importunt 

town  we  meet  with  ia  CydonU,  KhaTua,  which  existed  in  Homer's  time, 

but   was    entailed     and 

adorned  by  the  Samians 

under  Polyoratee.  In  the 

IPeloponnegiui  War  it 
was  at  war  with  the  Qor- 
tyniuu  and  Atlieniiuis. 
It  wBH  beaeged  by  Pha- 
leecuB  the  Phociao  after 
the  Bacrad  War,  and 
again  by  the  Reman 
aiAaefCj<lm\t.  general    Meteilos.      The 

quince-tree  derived  its 
name  &om  this  place.  It&niU,  on  the  E.  coaat^  near  a  promentory 
of  the  same  name,  wa<  probably  a  Phionioian  town.  Llben,  Leda,  <m 
the  a.  coMt,  served  aa  the  port  of  Oortjna,  and  poaeesaed  a  celebrated 
temple   of  AeclepiuB.     Fhalawnia,   on  the   W.  coast,  a  little  3.  of 

AAAi}  Jf  oAAhv  y^uirau  iiaiuy/thif  iv  fAif  'AxudI, 

I  Th«lr  gkill  vith  the  ban  and  atiw  Is  trcqusntly  notincd  ;— 
PtimusT«  Teuccr  tela  Crdoaio 

Vitabls.  Id.  I.  15,  if. 

Ubet  Faithj  torqime  Cydonia  comu 
Spicula.  ViKO.  Esl.  X.  S». 

1    UJUu  9,  oi  Sp^niv  itarifimiXiV  i^tiiiiivimi.—Tl  U,  £411. 
Creta  JoTlt  magnl  medio  jacet  IniaU  ponto ; 
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Prom.  Coijcun.  was  ihc  nearest  port  to  Greece,  uid  posseased  a  temple 
of  Artemia.  SamaiDa  of  the  walls,  tomba,  and  of  h  singular  chair  vat 
out  of  the  HOlid  rock  and  deatiDed  for  some  deity,  still  eiiat. 

(2.)  In  the  /n«nbr.— Polyrrhenia  was  the  chief  town  in  the  N,W., 
and  had  Phalasoma  aa  ita  port,  from  which  it  was  distant  ahout  7  miles : 
its  war  with  Cnoaaus  in  B.C.  219  ia  the  onlj  hietorical  event  recorded: 
some  walla   near  KisanK-Satteli  mark   ita   site.      I^ppA,  or   Lampa, 
posaeased  an  eitenaive  district,  extending  from  aea  to  sen,  with  Pta'iEnix 
aa  its  port  on  the  8.  coaat.     After  its  capture  by  Metellua  it  was 
mads  a  &ee  city  hy  Aaguetus,  and  at  a  later  period  it  became  an 
epiBcopal  see.    Some  niina  at  FoUi  re^avaentit.    Chtrtjn,  or  OortTno, 
stood  S.  of  Ida,  on  a  plain 
watered  by  the  river  Leth- 
feuB,  and  poaaeBaed  two  bar- 
bonrs,    Leben    and   Hatala. 
It  ranked  next  to  Cnossua 
in  importance,  and  in  early 
times  had  leagued  with  that 
town  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing  the  whole    of  Crete, 

but  afterwards  waa  engaged  Oiln  of  Oortyita. 

in  constant  hoatilitiea  with 

it.  In  the  PelapoDDeelan  War  it  sided  with  AtheoB,  Philopremen  was 
elected  commander-in-chief  of  its  army  in  D.c.  201,  and,  m  197,  500 
Qortynians  joined  QuinctiuB  Flamininue  in  Thesaaly. 
tain ;  it  has  been  placed  at  Saghioi  Dheka.  ' 
royal  city"  of  Crete,  was 
centrally  situated  near  the 
N.  Goaat,  on  the  banks  of 
a  email  stream  named  , 
Cseratua,*  after  which  it 
was  originally  named.  It 
posseased  two  ports,  Hera- 
cleum  and  Amnieus.  Tta 
foundation  woa  attributed 
to  Hinos.  who  resided  there. 
The  locality  abounded  with 
mythologi^  assodations :  Jujdter  was  believed  it  haTs  been  bom  aud 
to  have  died  there ;'  there  Dfedalue  cultiTated  his  art,  and  near  it  was  the 


'RyuibipiK  fiaaiXnM  Mbt  pryijUHi  bvptVTiti-  Od.  xlx-  ITS. 

Thif  Tbole  Ifland  was  ocwsIodb^j  named  after  It :— . 

Ju^ter  omnlpotcni  !  utinBin  ne  tempoie  primo 

Onoula  Cecropis  tftigiisent  llttora  puppet ; 

Indomfte  n«  dlra  rerenB  Btlpendia  tanro 

Feifidiuln  Crelam  retigaaaet  naTlta  fonnn. — Citct.l.  1x1*.  171. 

CiLLiH.  Unmn.  <n  Man.  U. 
'  Tbe  CictaDg  prelcDded  that  they  had  b1«  tomb,  and  hEnce  abtalned  tbe  cha- 
rter (Or  lying  attrtbnted  to  them  ij  Calllmaf-hna  and  Aimtns,  the  latter  of  whom 
qnoted  by  St.  Panl  (Ttt.  i.  11)  :— 


,     n,„,G(Soglc 
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Labyrmtli.'  erei3ted  by  him  aud  mhabltad  by  th«  UmotBDr,  a  building 
wbicli  had  do  exiiteace  except  iu  tba  imsKiimtJooB  of  po«te.     Cdosbub 
was  ooioniaed  by  Doriims,  and  beeaoie  thn  leading  town  in  Cret«.    The 
Romaua  made  it  a  colucy.      Some  rude  masses  of  Koman  brickwork 
and  porta  of  a  long  wall,  from  which  the  sita  is  DOw  named  Makro- 
Teicho,  are  the  aoia  relies  of  it.    Lyctn*  was  aituatad  in  the  interior, 
S.E.  of  CnoasuB:  it  waa  re- 
l^ded    as   a   colony    from 
Sparta,  and  the   worship  of 
;    Apollo  prevtulad  there.  ,  It 
I   was  a  constant  rival  of  Onofi- 
'   auB.     In   344    B.C.    it  waa 
,  taken  by  Pbalmcus,  the  Pho- 
,    cian,  and  an  ally  of  Cnossus, 
and    at   a   later  period   was 
utterly     destroyed    by    the 
Culo  of  Lf  ctuii.  Cuosaiana  :    it    wui   finally 

sacked  by  Metal  lua.  Nu- 
merous ramuna  of  buildings,  tombs,  marbles,  and  particularly  an  in^ 
nienaa  arch  of  an  aqueduct,  exist  at  Lyiio.  Pisenif  stood  under  the  N. 
slope  of  Mount  Dicta  and  poseeesed  a  considerable  territory,  together 
with  a  famous  temple  of  Dictsean  Jupiter ;  its  ruins  stiU  retain  the  name 

Hiitoru. — The  history  of  Crete  is  somewhat  bare  of  events.  At  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War,  Idomeoeus,  son  of  Deucalion  and  grandson  of 
Minos,  was  king,  and  took  part  with  the  Greeks.  After  his  return  he 
was  banished,  and  retired  to  Italy.  The  violent  quarrels  between  the 
chief  towns  led  to  a  reference  to  Philip  IV.  of  Macedon  as  a  mediator; 
but  his  intervention  does  not  appear  to  have  effected  permanent  good. 
In  B.C.  67  Crete  was  reduced  by  Q.  Metellue  Creticus,  and  waa  annexed 
to  Cyrene  as  a  Roman  province.  This  union  remained  in  force  until 
tlie  time  of  Conatantine,  when  they  were  constituted  distinct  provinces. 
Bl.  Faid't  Tntielt.— In  hia  disaatrous  voyage  to  Rome  St.  Paul 
visited  the  coasts  of  Crete.  Sailiug  from  Myra  in  Lycia  with  a  N.W. 
wind,  hia  vessel  "ran  under  Crete  over  against  Sslmone,"  i.t.  got 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  eaaily  rounding  the  cape,  but  afterwards 
with  difficulty  getting  along  the  S.  coast.  Reaching  the  neighbourhood 
of  Prom.  Mattda,  whence  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  cross  the 
open  aea.  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  put  Into  a  ro^t^d  a  few  miles 
E.  of  the  cape,  named  "  Fair  Havana,"  near  which  was  a  town  named 
Lusea,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  found  five  miles  E.  of  the  cape. 
Here  the  vessel  remained  some  time;  but,  as  the  place  waa  incon- 
venient for  wintering,  it  was  decided  to  go  to  Phosnice  <tha  classical 
Eluenii)  which  lay  more  to  the  W.,  probably  at  Lulro,  which  ia 
lescribed  as  "looking  toward  the  S.W.  wind  and  N.W.  wind,"  mean- 
ing probably  tlie  aspect  which  the  place  bore  to  one  apjosjaohing  it 
From  tbe  sea,  in  wluch  case  it  would  bo  sheltered  from  Uioae  winds. 
They  Bet  sail ;  but,  after  passing  Cape  Matala,  they  were  blown  off  the 
shore  of  Crete  by  a  N.E.  vrind,  and  carried  by  Clauda,  the  madam 
6ozza,  a  small  island  lying  S.W.  of  Crete  {Acts  xivii.  7-16). 
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ISTHIA,    GALLIA    CISALPIBA,   LIODBIA. 

S  1.  Boundsiiea ;  Names.  §  2.  Genarol  Cliiiraot«r;  Climate;  Ftodoo* 
tlons.  §  3.  MonntaiiiH,  §  4,  Bays  and  PromODtoriea.  §  5.  Rivera. 
§6.  Lakes.  §  7,  lohabitantB.  §  3.  DiviBiona.  I,  Vehetia  aod  IbtBIA. 
§  9.  latria.  §  10.  Boundsries  of  Venstja.  §  II.  Rivei^.  |  12.  In- 
hsbitaats;  Towm;  Boade;  Hietury.  II.  Qauja  Cisautha.  §  13. 
Boundariea;  Name,  g  14.  Kiveia.  §  15.  InhabitautB)  Towns; 
Boade;  History.  III.  Liqvbu.  §  lA.  Bauadanes;  Physical  Fea- 
tures.   S  17.  Inhftbitanta;  Towns;  Roads;  History. 

g  1.  Tbe  pemuBula  of  Itali*  was  bounded  on  the  N.by  tiie  Alp«, 
on  &e  B.  by  (he  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea,  on  the  W.  by  the  l^r- 
rhenian  or  Ixiwer  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  open  Mediterranean. 
The  precise  boundary  on  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  varied :  in  the  latter 
direction  it  was  or^inally  fixed  at  Tropica  Angcati,  where  an  ad- 
vancing spur  of  the  Maritime  Alpa  formed  a  natural  diviaion,  but 
by  Augustus  it  was  advanced  westward  to  the  river  Varus,  and  thus 
included  Nictea;  in  the  former  direction  Qie  bonndaiy  (mginally 
stood  at  the  river  Fonnio,  but  was  afterwards  carried  \,a  to  the 
Julian  Alps  and  the  river  Arsia.  The  general  direction  of  the  pe- 
ninsula ia  towards  (he  8.E. ;  its  extreme  length,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  to  From.  Lenoopetra  is  about  760  milea;  ita  width  varies 
considerably,  tha  northern  portion  spreading  out  into  a  broad  ex- 
panse about  360  miles  a6rosa,  while  the  aouthsm  portion  has  an 
average  width  of  about  100  miles ;  Its  area  is  estimated  at  90,000 
square  miles. 

t2 
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A'anie.~The  etymology  of  the  name  Italia  a  quite  UDcertaia:  the 
Greeks  a.nd  Romana  deriTed  it  from  sn  Bponjmua  hero,  Italus:'  other* 
haie  coDnected  it  with  an  old  Tyrrheaiui  word  allied  to  n'luZiu, 
meaniiig  "oi,"  in  which  case  Italia  would  aigaify  "the  land  of  oxen." 
The  name  wa»  originally  applied  only  lo  the  S.  point  of  the  peninauls, 
aa  far  N.  aa  the  Scylletian  Oulf.  Thence  it  was  eiteodeiC  eien  in 
early  times,  to  the  whole  trut  along  the  shorea  n{  the  Tarentine  Gulf 
as  Mgh  as  Metapontum.  and  od  the  W,  shore  as  high  as  the  Quit  of  Paas- 
tum,  aad  in  this  sense  it  waa  co-eitonsive  with  tEnotria,  At  that  time 
(aboat  the  ^th  century,  B.C.)  the  remuuiiig  portions  of  Italy  wore 
known  by  the  oames  of  O^M  and  Tyrrhanla.  In  the  time  of  Pyrrhua 
it  was  extended  northwards  to  the  S.  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Qaul  and 
Liguria.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Republic,  when  those  coimtriea  were 
subjected  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  the  name  was  extended  in  ordinary 
language  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  though  in  officl^il  language  the  die- 
tinotion  between  Italia  and  Cisalpine  GauI  was  atUl  ohserved.  Under 
the  Emperors  this  distinction  ceased,  and  Italy  was  carried  to  the 
natural  limite  of  the  peninsuU,  viz.  the  Alps.  In  the  last  ages  of  the 
Westeni  Kmpire  the  name  was  applied  eiolu9ively  to  the  northern 
provinces.  We  hare  further  to  notice  the  poetical  names  of  &8Bp«la,' 
Auonia,^  and  Bataroia.^ 

§  2.  The  general  features  of  the  peninsula  are  the  results  of  its 
physical  structure.  It  consiats  of  two  great  divisioua:  (i.)  the 
alluvial  plains  of  the  Po  in  the  N.,  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines ;  and  (ii.)  the  southern  extensiou  formed  by  the  dorsal 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  penetiBtes  through  the  whole  lenglh 
of  the  peninsula,  iind  reappears  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  central 
Italy  the  Apennines  fonn  a  single  broad  mass ;  in  40°  45'  N.  lat. 
they,  bifurcate,  one  branch  continuing  to  the  E.  and  forming  the 
peninBula  of  lapygia,  while  the  other  descends  first  towards  the  S. 
aud  afterwards  towards  the  S.W.;  hence  urises  the  striking  re- 
Bemhlance  which  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  bears  to  a 
boot.  The  lateral  ridges  of  the  Apensines  are  gcaerally  of  low 
eievation,  and  seldom  reach  the  sea :  hence  the  line  of  coast  is  gene~ 
rally  regular.  The  rivers,  with  ihe  exception  of  the  Po,  are  neccs- 
aarily  of  short  course,  the  central  chain  forming  an  unbroken  harrier 
tliroughout  its  whole  length.  'I'he  climate  o(  Italy  has  in  all  agea 
been  regarded  as  remarkably  fine-'    The  peninsula  lies  between  the 


(Enotri  colnero  Tlri;  nunc  (Una,  miooTM 

Italtam  dlxi™  rfucii  *■  noml-u-  gCBtem.—.E».  i 

En  locas,  Heipcriam  Orsli  cngaomlne  dicuiit. 

Terra  anllqua,  potent  armis,  atquB  ube/o  pleba 

MiilU  iUam  msgno  c  Lilio  totaque  petebint 

Pertnilt  AMonfas  ad  urbea.— Hoh 

Carm.  iv.  4, 

Mve,  magna  ]»[«■>  fregnm,  Stqmia  Wins 

MienavltuB. 

fine  parage  from  vti^l  (Ca-v-  U.  138,  «j.) 

D  thlj  IhCTne 

■'j«Ulr  qnoted  (slxn'e,  p. 
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parallels  of  38^  wid  46°  N.  iat.,  in  the  most  favoured  region  of  the 
temperate  loae,  the  natural  heat  due  to  ita  position  being  tampered 
bj  the  seas  that  batlie  its  coasta,  and  b;  the  high,  ground  of  the 
Apennines  in  the  interior.  It  waa  probably  somewhat  colder  iu 
e»rly  times  than  at  present.'  We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  more  healthy,  the  modem  malaria  being  attributable  iu  great 
measure  to  want  of  population  and  cultivation.'  The  soil  was  in 
many  parts  very  productive :  Campania  yielded  com  in  abundance, 
while  the  oUves  of  UesBapia,  Dauuia,  and  Uie  Sobines,  and  the  vine- 
yards of  EtTUiia,  the  Falemian,  and  the  Alban  hills,  were  &med 
throughout  the  ancient  world.  The  highlands  of  the  Apenniaes 
and  the  plains  of  Apulia  afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep, 
hors<$,  and  cattle.  The  plains  of  Lombandy,  then  covered  with 
forests,  supported  vast  herds  of  swine.  The  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
were  clothed  with  magnifioent  forests.  Mineral  productions  were 
not  numerous:'  goldwasat  one  time  found  in  the  Alpine  streams  j 
copper  was  tolerably  abundant;  the  island  of  Hva  yielded  iron; 
fine  marble  was  found  at  Luna;  and  arooag  the  special  productions 
cinnabar  and  calamine  are  noticed. 

§  3.  The  mountains  of  Italy  belong  either  to  the  chun  of  the  Aljis 
or  to  that  of  the  Apennines.  The  general  course  of  the  former  of 
these  chains  has  been  already  traced  (p.  319).  It  remains  for  us  to 
describe  the  divisions  and  principal  heights  known  to  the  ancients, 
which  are  as  follows  from  W.  to  E. : — Alpti  KariOmn,  fnmi  the 


Tooe  sp»lu  of  Soiacte   is  white  nith  anov,  the  Albui  hlUs  as  coicrad 


FliuDina  cDOHtiterlDt  unto.  Girm.  I.  9,  1. 

Qnod  A  brama  nliu  AllunM  llUnet  tgiia.-~Sf.  L  7,  10. 
UTeul  alludei  to  the  Tiber  lidng  trmen,  u  it  It  -were  an  ordiaary  « 


nuBque  grttis,  LlWtlnB  quaalaa  acerhx.—Sat. 
HI  af  Virgil  in  the  foUawSng  Mate  pariakeB  of  poetical  license  >- 
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<t  of  Liguria  to  X.  TuUu,'  Montt  Vi$o,  coatainiiig  the  sources 
of  tliB  Po.  h.  Oottl«.  nortliwardfl  to  Mont  Cenii,  including  M.  Mk- 
trfln*.  Mont  Qenevre ;  they  wai-B  named  after  a.  chieftain  of  emi- 
Dcnoe  in  these  parts  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  A.  Gmit*.  from  Mont 
CeJii*  fo  Mont  Blane,  including  Oranonii  Jn^nm,  Crainont,  and  the 
A.  CeutrotHen,  about  the  Little  St.  Bemaird.  A.  FnuObMi  from 
Moat  Slane  to  Monte  Iloaa,  including  the  Qreat  St.  Bernard;  the 
name  ia  derived  from  the  Celtic  Pen  or  Ben,  "  Bummit."  A.  Blus- 
tion.  in  the  Orisoai  and  Tyrul,  including  K.  AdttlKi  St.  Oothard. 
A.  Cainioa  ot  TsnitOi  fi'om  the  Atagia  eastward,  so  named  from  the 
tribes  of  the  Cami  and  Veneti,  And,  laatly,  A.  Jnlia,  extending 
down  to  the  coast  of  the  Adiiatic,  and  named  after  Julius  Ctesar, 
who  reduced  the  mountain  tribes  to  submission.  The  Apowliiai 
Udu'  emanates  from  the  Maritime  Alps  in  the  N.W.  of  Italy.  At 
first  it  runs  parallel  to  the  sea,  and  in  oloeo  proximity  to  it,  sweeping 
round  the  head  of  Ihe  Ligurian  Bay ;  it  then  almost  crosses  the  pen- 
insula to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ariminum  j  from 
this  point  it  turns  to  the  S.S.E,,  and  assumes  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  Adriatic  down  to  the  bordere  of  Lucania.  Id  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  the  main  rimge  approaches  nearer  to  the  Adri- 
atic than  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  liiaTes  on  the  W.  the  plains  of 
Eti'uria  and  Latium ;  as  it  descends  to  the  8.,  however,  it  approaches 
the  western  coast,  and  leaves  the  plains  of  Apulia  on  the  B.  In  the 
8.  of  Samninm  the  chain  presents  the  appearance  of  a  confiised  knot 
of  mountains.  Mora  to  the  S.  it  resolves  itself  into  a  central  range, 
with  numerous  ofishoots  ramifying  thmugbout  the  whole  of  Lncania. 
In  the  N.  of  Bruttium  there  is  a  remarkable  subsidence  of  the  chain 
between  the  Scylletiaii  and  Torin^an  bays ;  in  the  8.  it  rises  again 
into  a  lofty  and  rugged  mass  to  tlie  height  of  about  7000  feet.  The 
liighesl  summits  of  the  Apennines  are  covered  with  snow  during  the 
winter.'  The  sides  were  far  more  estensively  covered  with  forests 
formerly  than  they  now  are." 

§  4,  The  line  of  coast  contains  the  following  bays  and  promon- 
tories fi'om  W.  to  E. ; — Ligniilciu  Sinus,  ff.  itf  Genoa,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  Liguna.     imue  Prom.,  on  the  borders  of  Ltguria 
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and  Btrui'ia.  Popnloninm  Prom.,  <^pcHite  tLc  iqlo  of  Ilva.  Otreffonit* 
Moate  Girceo,  in  Latiiim,  a  bold  and  abmpt  maas  rising  predpitoiiBly 
from  the  sea.  MHinmn,'  C.  di  JUiseno,  in  CaDifenia,  forming  the 
northern  limit  of  the  tSaiu  Cnminai.  Bai/  of  Napkt.  Ftmt.  TD, 
lurra,  Punta  dttla  Campondla,  a  bold  rocky  headland,  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Bay  o/  Ifapies,  and  deriving  its  namerrcm 
a  temple  of  Minerva  on  its  Bummit.  PiHtiniu  Sin.,  G.  cf  Salerno, 
commencing  at  Prom.  Minervai  in  the  N.,  and  extending  to  the 
headland  of  Pofidinm,  Pvnta  di  JAeota,  m  the  S,  Falinflrl  Prom,t* 
C  Palinuro,  in  Lucania,  namedafter  Palinunia,  the  pilot  of^oeas, 
who  is  said  t«  have  been  buried  there;  more  to  the  S.  a  bay  in 
Brattium,  known  by  the  variaus  names  of  Bisu  HipponiAtM,  Lanw. 
Oniu,  Tarinsna,  mbovsnili,  and  BapetlnBa,  alter  towns  of  similai' 
names  on  ite  shore,  and  now  the  Qoi/o  di  Santa  Eu/emia.  Prom. 
SoyUEenm.  Seilla,  a  projecting  rocky  headland  jutting  out  boldly 
into  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sioilian  Straits.  Lenoopetrs. 
C.  dtir  Armi,  the  extreme  8.W.  point  of  Italy,  Mid  the  termination 
of  tiie  Apennine  nmge ;  its  name  refers  to  the  white  cobur  of  the 
cliSs.  Tram.  Hsnulii,  C.  Spariivento,  at  the  S.E,  point  of  the  pen- 
insula. Fiam.  Zepbyrlnn,  O.  di  Bruzzano,  a  low  headland  on  the 
coast  of  Bruttium,  whence  tie  Locriana  were  named  Epiiephyrii. 
Sin.  SoyllsliiiBa,  Q.  of  SquiUace,  named  after  the  town  of  Scylletium. 
From.  Ladninm.  G.  delle  Colimne,  a  bold  and  rocky  headland  about 
H  miles  S.  of  Orotona,  crowned  in  ancient  times  by  a  celebrated 
templaof  Lacinian  Juno.'  Bin,  TaieiitlnuB,  Oal/o  di  Thrantu,  an 
extensive  gnlf  between  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Sonthem  Italy, 
commencing  at  the  Lacinian  promontory  in  the  W.,  and  extending 
to  the  lapygian  in  the  B.,  named  after  the  city  of-Tarentum.  tnm. 
lapjrgitim  or  Saleutlniim,  C.  di  Lenta,  the  extreme  S.E.  point  of  the 
heel  a!  Italy,  forming  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  Prom. 
Oa^ini,  the  N.*  point  of  the  large  projection  ocenpied  by  Mt.  Gar- 


*  The  nme  wu  coonMtad  with  the  legend  ot  Ciroe,  thousli  tt  does  not  »pn, 
vhy  ttali  prDtnantflr;  sboold  be  identided  vitb  the  itlami  of  the  Uoineric  mi 
(£W.  il.  ISS}.  Either  the  legeDd  Itself  nu  of  Itallii  oriRin,  or  pethaps  i 
CumBHi  Oreeke  identifled  some  Iceal  ddly  with  their  own  Ciroe  The  i»nu 
beUeflieipressedbj  Virgil  In  the  .finrid,  vii.  10,  leq.  ' 

'  So  umed  after  Miaenos,  the  tBHnpeler  of  Mneas,  who  -mat  buried  thra*  ;- 
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ganus,  and,  lasHy,  Sitt.  TM^ettlaiu,  0.  of  TrietUjSb  tlio  N.  sod  of 
the  AdriatJc  Sea. 

I  5.  The  rivers  of  Italy  derive  their  importance  rather  from  his- 
torical  and  geographical  ossocuitionA  than  from  their  mze.  From 
this  description  we  must  however  except  the  Padm,*  Fo,  which  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  smoiig  the  chief  rivers  of  Europe.'  Bising  in 
the  Western  Alps,  it  drains  tha  wide  basin  of  Northern  Italy,  re- 
ceiving numerous  tributaries  from  the  Alps '  on  the  N.  and  the 
Apennines  OD  tiie  S.,  and  discharging  itself  into  the  Adriatic  through 
several  channels,  the  posiljon  and  oiimber  of  which  has  altered  from 
time  t«  time.  Of  these  t}iere  were  two  principal  ones,  named 
Padoa  and  Olana,  and  iive  lesser  ones :  siHne  of  them  were  artificial ; 
in  others  extensive  embankments  were  raised  to  restrain  the  stream. 
The  next  important  river  in  NoFthem  Italy  is  the  Athisli,'  Adige, 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  flows  parallel  to  the  Po,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic  somewhat  N.  of  it.  In  Central 
Italy  we  may  notice  the  Amiu.  Arno,  which,  rising  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Apennines,  drains  the  northern  portion  of  Elmria; 
and  the  Tiblrii,'  Tiber,  which  has  its  sources  not  far  from  tiie  Amus, 
and  Sows  with  a  general  southerly  direction  nnlil  it  ^^roaches  the 
sea,  when  it  turns  towards  the  W. ;  its  importance  in  the  political 
gei^raphy  of  Italy  is  great,  not  only  as  being  the  river  on  which 
Rome  itself  stood,  bnt  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Etruria  on 
the  W.,*  and  Umbria,  the  Sabini,   and   Latium   oa   the  E.     S.  oS 


*  The  otIbIii  or  Ihe  DUU.Padtu  Itimeenalii )  It  oomM  pnbaUT  frms  lOBltlii 
root.  TbB  nitlTe  LtgnrUn  Dune  nu  Bodennw.  The  Gce^i  identified  11  ultb 
the  mfthieil  Eiidiuiu,  and  the  Latin  poeta  adopted  the  tlCle  from  them. 

•  Virgil  desi^Dstes  It  yer  j  properly  the  "  king  "  of  the  Italian  rivew ; — 
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the  Tibet  tit  the  lirli,  OaHgliam!,  which  has  its  acmrces  m.  die 
Central  ApennineB  near  the  lake  Fucinoa,*  and  flows  through  the  S.E. 
ofLatium,'it>imngtbei«a{itUintnnue;aiidtheTiiltnTnu>  Vollumo, 
whicU  brings  with  it  the  collected  waters  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Saninium,'  and  in  ils  lower  course  ttaveraes  the  plain  of  Campania 
to  the  sea.  Between  CaropuiiB  and  Lnoania  ia  the  BtUrn*,'  8eU, 
which..  riBes  in  the  N.E.  of  Lncania,  and  flows  into  the  Onlf  of 
PwstDm.  On  t^  E.  of  the  Apennines  the  only  noticeable  river  ia 
the  Aandu,  Of  onto,  which  rises  in  the  8.  of  Samniunv  and  descends 
tti  the  plains  of  Apulia,  acnMS  which  it  flows  with  a  gentle  stream ' 
\o  the  Adriatic. 

§  6.  The  lakea  of  lul;  form  a  cotispicnons  feature  in  that  country. 
They  may  be  arranged  in  three  clasBes; —  (i.)  these  of  Northern 
Italy,  which  are  fed  by  the  Alpine  streams,  and  lie  as  it  were  in 
long,  deep  valleys ;  (ii.)  those  of  Central  Italy,  which,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, occupj'  the  craters  of  eitinot  volcanoes,  and  are  thus  gene- 
rally of  circular  or  oval  fonu,  and  of  small  size ;  (iii.)  iliOBe  few 
whieh  do  not  fall  under  this  description,  but  are  simply  basins  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  whence  the  water  has  no  natural  outiet.  1.  luthe 
first  of  these  classes  we  may  enumerate — the  loeaa  Tartibiu,  Lago 
Maggim-e,  formed  by  the  Ticinns;  L.  Luias,'  L.  di  Como,  by  the 


■  Luctu  IB  mMikrai  In  pUoiuB:  it>  Bmnia  In  the  soiratrj  at  the  Tdtlnl : — 

VeotlnlA  ImpQlHiiA  ftqala.  tt.  434. 

•  1U  lover  COUTH  hohu  the  pUIn  of  Cunpanli  with  e  iloir  gentle  itnua : — 
Hon  mrH,  que  Llrie  juieta 
Uordet  iqu  (oettiiniu  uunli.  Mom.  Cam.  I.  31,7. 

'  Henoe  lb»  Tnltomoa  la  » lapld  ud  tmbld  atnun : — 
DelttUtm  Ind* 
Tllltijnra»qne  alf.  Lee.  U.  Hi. 

HnlUmqiie  tnlieog  nb  gnrgilo  aTenuit 
Vnltnnnu.  Ov.  itel.  iv.  714. 

'Vlr^  ehuuteilsei  It  a>  eadtxu,  refenliig  eppersntl;  to  the  infqniUtr  of  ft 

Amnlaqoo  TUdoel 


*  The  puBegea  deaortblng  the  rapidity  of  Ita  atream  applj  oolj  to  1t«  Qp 
nirne,  near  «hkh  Eoncs  Uved  (at  Tennela),  and  to  the  period  ol  the  yeir  «1 
woe  aVDlIm  bf  the  mountflin  ralna  :— 
Bio  tanrltOnnls  TolTtCni  AnflduB 
rd  praaflnlt  Appall, 
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Addua ;  L.  8Mtnu,  L.  (T  Jaeo,  hy  the  OlHua ;  and  I.  BtaiMu.  L.  d! 
Qarda,  by  the  Mibdus.  The  L.  di  Lugano,  betireen  tlie  two  fint 
lakes,  though  of  large  gise,  ia  not  noticed  by  any  writer  earlier  than 
the  6tb  centary  (rf  out  era.  2.  In  the  second  class  are — L  Tnt 
yi-ijnri.,  L.  di  Bdtena,  in  Southern  Etruria,  a  tiasin  of  about  30 
miles  in  ciTcamfersnce ;  L.  laballAii*,  L.  di  Bracciano,  and  L.  OtnS- 
idai,  L.  di  Vito,  in  the  same  district ;  ]u  Alb&nnif  L.  d'Albatifi,  and 
L.  IlMiuir«Mlf>  L.  di  Semi,  in  Latitim;  and  L,  ATtmiti*  in  Cam- 
pania. 3.  In  the  thud  cIsbs  are  the  two  most  important  lakes  of 
Central  Italy — L.  1taslai(BU<  L.  di  Femqia,  in  Etruria ;  and  L 
rndniu,*  L.  FiKino,  in  the  territory  of  the  Matsi. 

§  7.  Theethnogrsphyof  Italy  is  atill  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  two  clasJieB :  (I.)  the  occupants 
of  the  soathem  portion  of  the  peninsula,  who  may  "bo  grouped  under 
the  following  five  heads — (1.)  Pclasgians,  (2.)  Osoaas,  (3.)  Sabel- 
tians,  (4.)  Umbriana,  (5.)  Etruscans ;  and  (IJ.)  tb^  inhabitanta  of 
Northern  Italy,  who  were  either  Cella — as  the  Gauls  and  the  Cami, 
or  of  uncertain  origin — ss  the  Ligiirians,  Veneti,  and  Buganei. 
The  former  races  alone  call  for  detailed  notice ;  (1.)  The  Pelasgi 
were  in  hiatorioal  times  confined  to  the  8.,  where  they  existed  under 
the  following  names ; — the  Messapiana  and  Salentines  in  the  lapy.. 
giau  peninsula,  and  the  Peucetians  and  Dannians  in  Apulia.  The 
Siculi,  who  afterwards  crossed  into  Sicily,  belonged  to  the  game 
stock ;  and  at  an  early  period  a  Tyrrhenian  race  prevwied  in  Cam- 
imnia  and  in  Laljnm.  Probably  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Etru- 
ria may  be  referred  to  the  same  class.  (2.)  The  Oscans — whom  we 
may  identify  with  the  Opicans  and  Aiisonians  of  Greek  writers,  and 
with  the  Auruncans  of  Eoman  writers — were  reputed  the  earliert 
inhabitants  of  Campanta,  and  held  Sanminm  before  its  occupation 
by  the  Sabinca.  The  Yolscians  and  jGquians  belonged  to  this  stook, 
'  and  it  also  furnished  an  important  element  in  the  LatJn  natitm. 
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(3.)  llifl  Sabelliana  ate  said  to  have  origjoally  lived  ia  the  central 
Apenninea  and  the  upland  valleys  about  Amitemum,  Thence  they 
upread  Konthwarda  in  a  series  of  em^rations,  defeatiiig  the  Oscana, 
and  oucupyiug  their  territories  bb  coaquerors.  To  this  class 
beltmged  the  well-known  n&tione  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Sammtas ; 
the  PIceni,  Peligni,  Yestlni,  and  Marraclni  ;  probably  the  Mani  ; 
the  Freutani  and  Hirplni ;  the  Lucanians  and  a  portion  of  the 
Bruttians ;  and,  lastly,  the  later  masters  of  Campania,  which 
country  they  seized  between  B.C.  440  and  420.  The  Sabelliaoa  ia 
each  case  probably  coalesced  with  the  earlier  Osoans,  with  whom 
tiey  may  have  been  allied  in  race  and  lar^ui^e.  (4.)  The  Dm- 
brians  were  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  Italian  races.  At 
an  early  peiiod  they  occupied  not  only  the  district  which  art«r- 
wards  bore  their  name,  but  also  Etruria  and  the  pUins  on  the 
Adriatic  from  Ravenna  to  Anconai  they  were  also  allied  to  the 
Oscans  and  Sabellians.  (6.)  Of  the  Etruscans,  or  Tuwans  proper, 
we  can  say  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  entirely  distinct  from 
the  surrounding  nations,  and  that  they  were  probably  of  Indo- 
European  origin. 

§  8.  The  geographical  divisions  of  Italy  usually  recognized  hod 
their  origin  in  the  names  which  the  Ramans  found  attached  to  the 
countries  or  their  inhabitants  at  the  period  when  they  conquered ' 
them.  No  formal  division  of  the  country  took  place  until  the  time 
of  Augustus,  who  divided  it  into  11  r^ons,  the  limil«  of  which 
were  not  in  all  instances  c«incddent  with  that  of  the  old  provinces. 
The  regions  included  the  following  countries :  1.  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania. 2.  The  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria.  3.  Lucauia  and 
Bmttium.  4.  The  Frentani,  Marruoini,  Peligni,  Manri,  Vestini, 
Sabini  and  Samnium.  5.  Pioenuin,  6.  Umbria.  7.  Etruria. 
8.  Gallia  Cispadana.  9.  Liguria.  10.  The  K.  part  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  Venetia,  and  Istria.  11.  The  W,  part  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana.  This  division  continued  with  but  slight  alteration  to  the 
time  of  Constantine,  who  added  to  Italy  the  provinces  of  Rhtetia 
and  Vindelicia,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and 
arranged  the  whole  into  17  provinces, — the  northern  being  placed 
under  the  Yicarius  Italia,  ajid  the  southern  under  the  Tlcarius 
Urbis  BomiB.    This  division  survived  into  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  Ibtbia  and  Venktia. 

f  8.  The  small  district  named  Istria.*  or  Hiitria,  lay  in  tJie  es- 

treme  N.E.  of  Italy,  on  the  borders  of  lUyricnm,  and  consisted  of  tlie 


'  Th*  lume  !■  dertrcd  both  bj  Greek  u 
bnnoh  of  the  IiMI  or  Diuuibe  flmred  in 
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greater  [^prtiOD  of  the  triangular  peniDsula  which  projects  laia  the 
Adriatic  between  the  Simia  Tergegtinus  and  the  SiDue  Flanaticns, 
The  river  Arsia  bounded  it  on  the  E.,  and  the  Formic  on  the  N., 
where  it  adjoined  Vecelia.  It  was  not  a  naturally  fertile  country, 
but  in  the  tat«T  ages  it  exported  considerable  quantities  of  oom, 
wine,  and  oil  to  Ravenoa.  The  Istriang  weK  probably  an  lllyrian 
race,  but  we  know  little  of  them.  The  towns  were  few  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Pola,  unimportant. 

Fols,  Pola,  was  situated  near  the  B.  extremity  of  the  peninaula,  on  a 
Uad-locked  bay  which  formed  nn  eicelleni  port.  Tradition  auigned 
ti>  it  a  Colchian  origin.  We  hear  little  of  it  DDtil  Augustus  estibluhed 
a  oolooy  there,  with  the  name  of  Fietu  Julia.  There  are  conddenible 
remsina,  among  which  the  amphithaatre,  two  templea,  dedicated,  the 
one  to  Rome  and  Auguatua,  the  other  to  Diana,  and  a  triumphal  arch, 
named  the  Porta  Aurea,  are  most  famoua.  We  may  aJao  noHce — 
Parwitinin,  Pareazo,  on  the  W.  coaet,  about  30  milee  N.  of  Poli,  occu- 
pied by  Romans,  aad  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  by  Trajan;  and 
.l^Ida,  more  to  the  N.,  also  a  Roman  settlement,  and  restored  by 
Juatin  II.  under  the  name  of  Justinopolis. 

HiAory. — The  lati-iana  first  appear  io  history  as  oonfederatca  of  the 
lUyriaas  in  their  piratical  undertakings.  Shortly  before  the  second 
Pimic  War  they  were  reduced  to  submiesion  by  M.  HiDuoiDH  Rnfus  and 
P.  Comeliue.  In  B.C.  183  they  were  again  attacked  by  M.  Claudius 
Harcellos  ;  and  ia  the  years  ITS  and  177  they  were  finally  subdued  by 
A.  MauUuB  and  C.  Claudius. 

§  10,  The  boundaries  of  Tanstbt  varied  considerably  at  difForait 
periods.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Bnniau  empire  they  were  fixed 
at  the  Atbeais  on  the  W.,  and  the  Formic  in  the  E.;  but  in  the 
former  direction,  Verona,  Brisifi,  and  Cremona,  and  sometimes  evea 
Bei^mum,  were  included  within  its  limits,  while  in  the  latter  the 
town  of  Tergeste  was  irequently  regarded  as  belonging  to  Istria,  in 
which  case  the'boundary  would  be  placed  at  the  TimavDs.  Some- 
timea  Camia  was  regarded  its  a  distinct  country  from  Veoetia,  and 
^ain,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  empire,  both  oi^  these  district*  were 
included  in  Cisalpine  Qaul.  The  maritime  district  of  Yenetia  cm- 
sists  of  a  broad  and  level  pldn,  through  which  the  Alpine  streams 
find  their  way  in  very  broad  beds,  formed  in  the  periods  when  they 
are  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  mows.  The  ooast  itself  in  Sua 
8.W.  is  fringed  with  lagnnes,  through  which  the  rivers  escape  to 
the  sea  by  narrow  outlets.  The  rivera  are  confined  in  their  lower 
courses  by  artificial  barriera.  The  northern  portion  of  Venetia  is  of 
a  mountajnous  ohantcter,  being  intersected  with  the  spurs  of  the 
Alpfc 

%  11.  The  rivers  of  Venetia  are  numerous,  and  are  the  most 
strikiDg  feature  in  the  country.  The  AthMst  Adige  (p.  438),  is  the 
most  important.  The  next  in  point  of  ma^tude  is  the  1 
I,  Brenia,  which  flows  by  Patavinm,  ftnd  v 
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tributary  the  Meduaona  Minor,  Baechiglione.  Then  foiiow,  in  ordat 
from  W.  to  E. — the  Bi]i»,  Sde,  a  small  stream  flowiug  by  AUiiium ;  the 
Plavii,  Piave,  which  enters  the  sea  a  few  milee  E,  of  Altinum  ;  the 
Liqusutxa,  Livenza ;  the  IllBTwnptiUi  Tugliamento,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  E,  part  of  the  province,  having  its  sources  in  the  high 
ranges  of  the  Alps  above  Julium  Caruicum  ;  the  Tninu,  Torre, 
ITaHwi  Natitone,  and  Soctiiu,  homo,  which  now  unite  their 
streams,  but  which  formerly  flowed  in  other  courses, — the  Tumis 
and  Natiso  under  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  four  miles  W.  of  the  present 
channel,  and  the  Sontius  by  an  independent  channel ;  the  Fii^ni, 
n  tributary  of  the  Sontius ;  the  TimSTui,  Timao,  a.  river  little  more 
than  a  mile  long,  but  ot  great  size  and  depth,  being  50  yards  broad 
close  to  its  source,'  and  deep  enough  to  he  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  size  ;  and  the  Foimio,  on  the  borders  of  Istria. 

§  12.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Tenetia  were  named  Enganai,  a 
people  of  whom  some  traces  remained  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alpa 
within  the  historical  period,  hut  of  whose  origin  we  know  nothing. 
The  two  chief  races  in  Uter  timea  were  the  T«iilti,  piobably  a 
Slavonian  tribe,  who  occupied  the  W.  district  from  the  Athesis  to 
the  Plavis,  and  the  Csnd,  probably  a  Celtic  race,  who  occupied  the 
E.  district.  The  towns  of  Venetia  rose  to  high  prosperity  under  the 
Roman  empire,  not  only  from  (he  fertility  of  the  country,  but  - 
because  they  stood  on  the  great  high-road  that  communicated  with 
the  E.  To  the  latt*ir  circumstance  they  also  owed  their  adversity : 
for  it  was  through  Venetia  that  the  barbarian  hordes  descended 
into  Italy,  A q^uileia  ranked  as  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  from 
its  position  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  was  Qie  key  of  Italy,  and 
hence  the  scene  of  repeated  ooateete  for  the  possession  of  the  Impe- 
rial power. 

TccgMte,  TrietU,  was  situated  on  the  innermost  bay  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  on  the  confines  of  Istria.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  settle- 
Dient  as  early  as  B.C.  51,  when  it  was  plundered  by  aome  barbarians: 
in  32  it  was  fortified  by  Ootavian,  and  it  was  made  a  colony  by  Augna- 
tuB.  It  is  seldom  noticed,  and  never  attained  the  importance  which 
its  modem  representative,  Trieile,  now  enjoya.  Aqniltia,  Aqailtia,  was 
situated  near  the  bead  of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  rivers  Alsa  and 
Natiso.    It  was  founded  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  181,  and  named  after 


r  or  Its  noorcea  ia  TKriouely  nsiBd :  VlrgU  make*  tbem  nine  i 
n  rtdocB  thcia  to  (tni.  TlWM  apiwiin  to  have  been  ftmnerly 
liiaa  with  the  les,  bj  vblcb  KHna  of  the  Bprings  n«re  rendered  >t 

timea  bTHckiab,  aad  henoe  perhapfl  the  term  ptioffua  applied  \ty  YirgU^   thin 

-'- lenon  no  longer  exlflts:— 

Aatenor  potolt,  medUa  elapfua  Achlvis, 

Bt^na  LibnrnoruiB,  et  fOnlem  miiera™  Timavi ; 

It  mare  prompcum,  et  pelage  premlt  am  Bonaad. — '.^.  L.  J143. 
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the  XKadeotal  omen  of  ao  eagle  appeuing  at  the  tioM  of  iU  fouiidatioi]. 
It  sooD  roAe  to  LiDport&DG«,  both  aa  a  place  of  trade  and  as  a  military 
BtatioD  for  the  defence  of  the  N.E.  border.'  In  a.d,  338  it  was  liesieged 
without  effect  by  the  tyrant  Haiimin;  in  340,  the  younger  Constaatine 
WM  defeated  and  giain  beneath  its  walls;  in  388,  it  witneMod  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  usurper  Haximua  b;  Thsodoaiua  the  Qreat;  and  in 
425,  that  of  Joannes  by  the  generals  of  Theodoaius  II.  In  452  it  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  Attila.  Forum  Jnlii,  Cividale  di  Friuli,  lay  about 
25  miles  N.  of  Aquileis,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alpa.  It 
WHS  probably  tbiiuded  by  Juliua  Ciosar  bb  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Cunii:  but  it  did  not  rise  to  importance  until  the  later  agea  of  the 
Koman'  empire,  and  partioularly  after  the  fall  of  Aquileis,  when  it 
beoame  the  capital  of  Venetia.  Jnllnm  CamTimin,  Zaglio,  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alpe,  and  waa  probably  founded  at  the  same 
time  SB  Forum  Julii.  Altlnnm,  AUino,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Silia,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  lagune,  from  which  It  la  now  two  miles 
distant.  It  became  a  favourite  residence  of  the  wealtby  BonuuiB,'  and 
was  further  known  for  its  excellent  wool"  and  its  fiah;  it  berarae  a 
oolony  probably  under  Tngan.  FataTinm,  Padova,  was  situated  on 
the  liver  Medoacus,  about  30  mQes  from  its  mouth.  Its  mythical 
founder  was  Antenor.'  The  earliest  historical  notice  of  it  is  in  B.C.  301, 
iriien  it  waa  attacked  by  the  Laoediemonian  Cleonymua,  In  174  it  is 
again  noticed,  aa  aeebing.  the  interference  of  the  Romans.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  its  Uatory  waa  uneventful,  and  it  si^oyed  a  high 
degree  of  prospstity  from  its  woollen  manufsctures,'  which  Bo  enriched 
its  dtiaens,  tnat  it  waa  the  only  city  of  Italy,  eioept  Rome,  able  to 
produce  500  parsons  entitled  to  equestrian  rank.  It  waa  the  birthplace 
of  the  hiatorian  Liiy.  In  a.d.  ibi  it  waa  utterly  deetroyed  by  Attila. 
Near  it  were  some  celebrated  mineral  waters,  at  a  plaoe  named  Apini 
Fmu,  Bagni  iT  Abann,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  singular  volcanic  group 
of  liills  named  Euganeus  Collis:'  these  WBtei-s  were  resorted  to  by 
patients  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  Lastly,  TsrStta,  Ferwio,  though 
situated  chiefly  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Athesis,  may  be  r^srded  is  a 
Venetian  town,  as  it  probably  belonged  to  the  Buganei,  Of  ita  early 
history  we  know  nothing  :  it  became  under  the  Romans  a  colony,  with 
the  surname  of  Augusta,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,   The  Campi  Kaudij,  are  by  some   authorities  transferred  from 


Kmlw  places  It  nintfa  In  Ui  Orde  Ifobiliam  Uriium  : — 
UoBM.  Inter  vluBi  Aqolleu.  cleberia  urbea 
lUla  ail  IU>ricoi  obJecU  colonia  monies 
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Tercalite  to  YeTOiiBi.  It  wu  tbe  birthplioa  ot  Catulliu,*  uid  the  Bc«ne  uf 
iome  mi«reBtiag  ocourrenoee  in  tbe  timsB  of  th«  later  Romaii  smpire. 
The  amphitheatre  of  Verona  la  in  a  good  itate  of  preservation:  itnoa 
built  of  marble,  and  waa  capable  of  holding  22,000  persons.  There  ate 
alio  ramaiiu  of  a  theaiire,  of  ■  gfitemy  namod  Porta  4t  Boriarl,  and  of 
thfl  walli  ereoted  b;  QaUisniu  in  AJ*.  265. 

Of  the  less  importajit  towns  wb  may  notice— Tarriiliim,  Trevi*o,  on 
the  Silie,  a  considerable  tHj  after  the  mil  of  the  western  etnpirej  Opl- 
torglinm,  Odena,  between  the  rivers  Plavia  and  Liquentia,  a  coosider- 
able  town  under  the  Romoju,  destroyed  b;  tbe  Quadi  and  Msreomaoni 
in  i..J>.  3T2,  but  afterwards  restoredj  AtMt<,  EiU,  about  18  miles  S.W, 
□f  Pataviiim,  a  muniaipol  town  of  some  importance  as  early  as  B.C.  136, 
and  afterwards  a  Roman  colony;  and  Tloeatitt,  or  Tioetia,  fiemia, 
about  22  miles  N.W.  of  Patavium,  frequently  noticed  by  Roman  writers, 
but  evidently  not  a  place  of  importance. 

Boadt. — Venetia  was  traversed  by  on  important  bigh'road,  which 
formed  the  chief  line  of  communication  between  Mediolanum  and  ths 
Danube,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire.  It  passed  through 
Aqnileia,  Aitinum,  Fatavium,  and  Vicaatia.  From  Patavium  a  bran^ 
TOad  Joined  the  .£milian  Way  at  Vutina.  ,  The  range  of  tbe  Alps  woa 
crossed  at  three  points;  (I.)  by  a  road  whioh  Jed  from  Aquileia  up  the 
valley  of  tbe  Frigidus,  and  crossed  Mount  Ocra  to  .Emaoa  in  Ponnonia; 
(2.)  by  a  road  from  Aquileia  to  Julima  Caraioiun,  and  thence  acroai 
the  Alps  to  the  valley  of  the  Gail  and  the  Pueter  Thai;  and  (3.)  by  a 
route  which  left  Opitergium  and  passed  through  the  Fol  Svgaaa  to 
Tridentum,  and  there  fell  into  the  vatlej  of  tbe  Atheujs. 

Sittory,  —The  history  of  Venetia  is  unimportant :  the  Veneti  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Rome  in  B.C.  3D2  against  the  Qauts,  and  they 
adhered  to  that  allianoe  with  great  fidelity.  The  Gami  were  rednoad 
about  B.C.  131.  Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  T^sti  had  passed 
from  the  condition  of  allies  into  that  of  subjects  of  Rome.  They  pro- 
bably acquired  the  franchise  in  b.c.  49. 

n.  'GjU.LU.  Cibalpika. 
{  13.  fl«Ui«  dvalpink  was  bounded  on  the  B.  by  the  Athews  on 
the  wde  of  Venetia  and  farther  S.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  on  the  8, 
b;  the  river  Rubicon  and  the  Apennines,  sepfirating  it  from  UmbrU 
and  Btturia  leapectively ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Trebia  on  the  side  of 
Ligaria,  and  further  N.  by  the  Alps ;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Alps 
and  Bhffitta.  This  province  may  be  deBcribed  generally  aS  con- 
dstang  of  tbe  basiji  of  the  Po ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion 
near  the  rise  of  that  river  which  belonged  to  Liguria,  the  whole 
conrss  of  the  river  falls  within  the  limita  of  Gallia,  which  was  nn- 
eqnaUy  divided  by  it  into  two  portions,  named  Transpadaiia  axid  Cis- 
podSna.  The  basin  is  of  a  triangular  form,  the  Adriatic  Sea  sup- 
plying the  base  line,  whence  the  sides  of  the  valley  gradually  am- 
tract  towards  the  W.  Tbe  greater  portion  of  this  district  is  an 
alluvial  plain,  tbe  lei^th  of  which,  from  Angusta  Taurinorum  to 
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the  drif*  of  dio  Po,  is  above  SOU  miles,  wbile  its  width  between 
Bonooia  and  Verona  ia  ftbont  70.  It«  soil  was  wDnderfiilly  fertile, 
and  tlie  productions  varied :  we  may  partJoularlj  notice  ■wool,  swine, 
flax,  and  every  kind  of  grain. 

JftHBM.— Various  de«ignation»  ware  emplojed  to  distinguiali  the  Gaul 
of  Italy  fton)  the  northeni  country  af  that  naina.  The  moat  usual  waa 
Cisatpina,  t.  e,  "on  this  side  of  toe  Alps,"  as  opposed  to  Traiualpiiia j 
or  Citerior,  "  nearer,"  as  oppoaad  to  Dlt«rior,  "  further."  The  Qreek 
writers  usad  the  eipreaaioQa  "  Qaal  within  the  Alpa,"  or  "  Qaul  about 
the  Po ;"  or,  again,  "  the  land  of  the  Italian  Qaula,"  After  it  had 
tHWome  thoroughly  Romaoized,  it  was  termed  Oallia  Togata,  in  oppo- 
lition  to  O.  Brsocita  or  Comsta.  Freqaentl;  it  is  twined  simply 
OaUia. 

$14.  I'hemoimtatns  that  bound  tlie  basinof  the  FoBTe,connected 
either  with  the  Alps  or  the  Apennines :  only  a  few  of  them  received 
special  designations.  The  rivers  are  for  the  most  part  tributaries  of 
the  Po.  Those  on  the  left  or  N.  bank  arc  of  ooosiderable  aiee  and 
length;  those  on  the  S.- bank  are  of  less  importance.  This  differ- 
ence ia  due  partly  to  the  circumatance  that  the  Po  a|qirosGhes  the 
Apennines  more  nearly  than  the  Alps,  and  partly  to  the  lai^ 
amount  of  snow  that  oovera  the  latter  range.  The  most  important 
»f  these  tributariea,  from  W.  to  E.,  on  its  left  bank  were — the  Smia 
Xlnoi,  Dtfra  Biparia,  which  joins  it  near  Augusta  Taurinorum; 
tlie  Btnra,  Stura ;  the  O^nt,  Oreo ;  the  Ihiria  Mmjoi,  Dora  Baltea, 
which  has  its  sources  in  the  Pennine  and  Gnuon  Alps,  and  Sows 
through  the  valley  of  the  Salasai  by  Augusta,  AoUa ;  theBtHitM. 
jSena ;  the  Tidnnt,*  TVctno,  flowing  from  the  Lacua  Verbuius,  liiii- 
torically  famous  for  the  battle  between  Hannibal  and  Sdpio,  in 
B.C.  218,  aa  well  as  for  engagements  between  the  Alemanni  and 
Anrelian  in  a.d.  S70,  and  between  Magnentius  and  Constantius  In 
352  ;  the  Addna.  Adda,  from  the  Lacua  Larius ;  the  OIlUs.  Oglw, 
from  the  I^acus  Sebinua ;  and  the  Xinoins,'  Mincio,  from  the  Laooa 
Benacus,  on  whose  banks  ComeLius  defeated  the  Insubrea  and  Ceno- 
mani  in  B.C.  197.  On  the  southern  bank  we  have  to  notice  in 
Gallia,  the  Irebia,  Trebbia,  flowing  by  Placentia,  and  famed  for  the 
victory  gained  by  Hannibal  over  the  Itoman  consul  Semptonius^  in 


H  the  remsrkable  oleuncai  of  Ita  nxcr 
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B.C.  21B ;  the  BenlteaBft,  Panaro,  wbich  flows  not  Air  from  Mntiua, 
and  whioli  was  the  sceiie  of  a  battle  between  the  Liguriana  sad  the 
Komans  onder  C.  Claudius,  in  b.c.  177 ;  and  the  Blmiiu,  Reno, 
which  flows  near  Bonouia,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  interview  be- 
tween Antonj,  Oot&visD,  and  Lepidtts,  that  took  place  on  a  eroall 
ibland  formed  bj  its  waters.  On  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were 
several  unimportant'  streams,  one  ot  which,  the  Unbloon,  probably 
the  Fiumifwo,  has  derived  celebrity  from  its  having  formed  ihe 
boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina ;'  the  passage  of  it  bj  Crisbi'  wns 
therefore  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

S  15.  The  original  inhabitauts  of  this  district  were  Tuscans  : 
these  were  driven  southwards  by  the  Gauls,  who  crossed  the  Alps 
at  different  periods  in  succeesive  eroij^ratione,  commencing,  according 
to  Livy,  in  the  reign  of-Tarquinius  Priscns.  To  the  W.  of  Ticinus, 
the  Lxvi,  Libicii  and  Salassi  were  partly  Ligurian,  and  the 
1'aurinl  wholly  so.  The  positions  of  the  moat  important  tribes 
(L)  in  TranBpadana,  were  the  Csnomini,  between  the  Alhesis  anu 
the  Addna;  the  lojnbiai,  between  the  Addua  and  Ticinus,  the 
LwTl  and  LiUeii,  to  the  W.  of  the  'I'icinus ;  the  Sklaaii,  to  the  M., 
in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  MHJor ;  and  the  Tkmliii,  in  the  Alpine 
valleys  N.  of  the  Po.  (2.)  In  Cigpodana — the  I.ingfaw,  in  the 
low  fiat  land  E.  of  Muiina  and  Bonoia;  the  Boii,  between  the 
Po  and  the  Apennines ;  and  the  Aaasei,  in  the  W.,  at  the  base  of 
the  Apennines.  The  towns  of  this  province  were  in  some  instances 
of  Tuscan  origin :  this  was  certainly  the  case  with  Mantua,  Mria, 
and  Bononia.  A  few  others,  as  Mediolanum  and  Bnxia,  were  of 
Gallic  origin ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  Oauls  lived  in  villages, 
and  the  towns  were  erected  by  the  Romans,  in  opposition  toGallic 
interests,  as  military  posts  to  secure  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
The  first  that  were  thus  established  were  Placentia  on  the  S.,  and 
Cremona  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Po,  in  b.o.  219.  Sulisequently  to 
the  formation  of  the  roads,  the  towns  became  wealthy  and  nume- 
rous. The  ^milian  Way,  in  particular,  in  Cispadana,  was  studded 
with  large  and  prosperous  towns,  such  as  Bononia,  Mutina,  R^um 
Lepidi,  and  Parma.  In  Trauspadana  there  were  two  lines:  one 
running  parallel  to  the  Po,  and  marked  by  Mantua,  Cremona,  and 
Tici:ium ;  another  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  by  Brizia,  Bergomum, 
and  Comum.  Betweeu  these,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country, 
stood  Mediolanum,  the  capital  not  only  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  at  one 
[>eriod  ot  Italy  itself. 
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Its  nntiquit;  wu  very  great:  it-ms  founded  b;  the  EtruBcane,'  and 
ratwoed  much,  of  its  Etriiscan  character  ilowit  to  classical  times.  Tt 
is  seldom  noticed  in  history,  and  it  derives  ita  chief  celebritj  froin 
Virgil  t  having  been  boni  either  there  or  at  Andes  in  ita  territotr. 
Brixia,  BreM>a,lajat  the  f<x<t  of  the  Alps,  BJ>out  IS  miles  W.  of  lake 
Baoacus.  Iti  was  prubftbly  founded  by  the  Cenomani;  it  became  under 
the  Bomana  a,  thriving  and  opulent  town,  and  was  made  a  dvic  oolony 
by  AuEUBtua  uith  the  title  "ColoQia  Civica  Augusta."  Jt  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Huns  in  k.d.  452,  but  recovered  the  blow.  The  remaina 
of  antiquity  ace  numerouB  and  interasting.  We  may  pai-tioularly 
notice  a  building  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules  (more  probably  a 
bai^ica  than  a  temple),  portions  of  tbe  tbeatre,  a  bronKe  statue  of 
Victory,  and  a  large  OQllection  of  inscriptiona.  Gnmiina,  Cremrma, 
ma  aituated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Po,  about  six  miles  below  ihe 
oonSoence  of  the  Addua.  It  was  colonieed  hy  the  Romana  in  B.C.  219 
with  €000  men.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  Qsula  for  ita  fidelilj  in 
the  Second  Funic  War.  In  the  Civil  "Viaxa  it  espoused  the  cause  of 
BrutUB,  and  suffered  the  confiscation  of  ita  territory  in  conaequanoe.' 
In  the  Civil  War  of  a.d.  69  it  beoame  the  headquarters  of  the  Vitelliao 
forces;  and,  havii^  been  captured  by  Antoniua,  Veapasian's  genMalf 
it  was  reduced  to  aahes.  Tboiigb  rebuilt,  it  never  recovered  its  pros- 
perity in  ancient  times.  MadioSliiimii  XHan,  was  situated  about  mid- 
way between  the  rivers  Ticinus  and  Addua,  in  a  broad  and  fertile 
plain,  about  JS  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Inaubrear  and  waa  captured  by  the  Romana  in  B.C.  222.  We  hear 
little  of  its  etu-ly  histoi?:  it  probably  submitted  to  Rome  in  190, 
received  tbe  I.Atin  franchise  in  89.  and  the  full  Homau  franchise  in 
49,  SubsequButly  it  became  a  place  of  literary  diatinotion;  but  its 
ultimate  greatnesa  dates  from  the  period  when  it  became  the  imperial 
residence,  for  which  its  central  poaition  in  reference  to  Qaul,  Germany, 
and  Fannonia,  particularly  adapted  it.  Maiimiaji  (about  a.d.  303)  wm 
the  first  to  reaide  there  permanently,  and  hia  successors  followed  hia 
example  down  to  Honoriua  in  404.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Attila  in  ib'i,  but  it  retained  its  eminence,  and  became,  in  476,  the 
residence  of  tbe  Oothie  kinga.  It  was  adorned  with  many  magniS- 
cent  buildings,  of  iwhich  the  only  remains  are  sixteen  columns  of  ■ 
portico  formerly  attached  to  tbe  public  baths.  Bsrgimnni,  Bergamo, 
by  33  miles  N.E.  of  Mediolanum,  between  Briiia  and  the  Lscus 
I^riua.  It  is  seldom  noticed,  but  vras,  nevartbelees,  a  conaiduvibte 
t  derived  its  wealth  chieQy  from  copper-mines  ia  its  terri- 
"  ras  situated 
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occurs  in  B.O.  196,  iihen  it  joined  the  Insubrea  agsjim  ibe  Ramaiw, 
and  WBB  coDsequentlj  token  by  them.  It  was  eeremt  timsa  fumiabed 
with  RoDDin  settlers;  and  od  the  laet  of  these  occaaiaoa,  when  Juliiu 
Offisar  sent  5000  there,  its  name  was  changed  to  Novum  Comum.  Tbe 
plnOB  is  chiefly  famous  aa  the  birthplace  of  the  two  Piinys,  the  yaiuiger 
uf  whom  had  seieral  villas  on  the  bimkB  of  the  lake.  Tiolnnm,  Favio, 
was  situated  oa  the  Tioinua,  about  five  milas  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Po.  It  is  not  noticed  until  the  time  of  Augustua,  but  it  probahly 
had  rieen  to  be  a  considerable  place  under  the  Republic.  Ita  posiUon  on 
the  eitensiaD  of  the  ^milian  Way  made  it  an  important  jiDSt.  It  was 
here  that  the  troops  of  Vitellius  rebelled,  that  CUudiuB  11.  was  Saluted 
with  the  iceperial  title,  and  that  Conatantiufl  took  leave  of  hia  nephew 
Julius.  It  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  but  restored  by  tbe  Gothic  king 
Theodoric,  and  made  one  of  tbe  atrongeat  fortreasea  of  Northern 
Italy.  From'  i.u,  570  to  774  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Lomba^ 
kings,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Fapia,  whence  its  modei-n  name  is 
derived.  TereeUw,  Ve^-cfUi,  the  chief  town  of  the  Libicii,  stood  on  the 
W.  bonk  of  the  Sesaites :  it  did  not  rise  to  importance  until  after  Strabo'a 
time.  Near  it  Mariua  defeated  the  GImbri  on  the  Campi  RaudiL 
An^osta  Tanriniront,  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  THUrini,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Po  at  the  junction  of  the  Duria  Minor.  Ita  original  name 
appears  to  have  been  Taun^sia :  its  historical  name  dates  from  the 
trnie  when  Augustus  planted  a  colony  thpre.  Its  position  was  good, 
ootnmanding  the  passage  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Fo,  Angnjta  Pnatmiaj  Aosta,  in  tbo  valley  of  the 
Duria  Miyor,  was  founded  by  Augustus  witb  ji)00  veterana,  as  a  means 
of  keeping  tba  Salasai  in  aubjection.  It  commanded  tbe  passes  over 
tbe  Pennine  and  Gnuan  Alps,  and  was  a  place  of  coiuide'rable  im- 
porCance,  aa  attested  by  its  numerous  remains,  conaisting  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  a  gateway,  a  fine  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  an  amphi- 
thaati-e. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Adiia,  or  Eadila.  AAria. 
betweea  tbe  Po  and  the  Athesis,  formerly  on  the  sea-coast  but  now 
14  milea  distant  from  it.  an  Btruscan  town  of  early  commercial  inii-> 
portanoe,  hut  insignificant  under  tbe  Romans  ;  Badilacum,  between 
TaroQa  and  Cremona,  the  scene  of  two  important  battles  in  a.d,  69 
between  the  gsnarals  of  Vitellius  and  those  of  Otho  in  the  first 
instance,  and  of  Vespasian  in  the  second ;  Idu  Pompeii,  Lodi  Yeedtio, 
III  milee  S.E.  ot  Mediolanum,  probaljiy  so  named  in  compliment  to 
PompeiuB  Strabo,  wbn  conferred  tlie  Latin  citizenship  on  tne  munici- 
palities of  these  parts;  EpoTMlia,  lurea,  on  the  Buria  Uajor  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Snlassi,  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  tbe  Salassi,  and,  after  tbe  subjugation  of  this  tribe,  a  place  of 
wealth  and  importance!  HoTBila,  Natara,  'between  Mediolanum  and 
Vsrcellge,  noticed  as  one  .of  the  cities  which  declared  in  favour  of 
Vitellius  in  A.D.  H9;  and,  lastly,  S«glllii),  Sato,  at  tiie  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps  in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  .Vlinor,  the  capital  of  tbe  chiet- 
tain  CottiuB,  and  of  importance  as  oommanding  tlie  passes  over  jtfool 
Qtaevre  and  Moid  Cent's. 

(2.)  In  Gcdiia  Ciniadana. — BaveiuiA,  Bavenna,  was  situated  near 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  at  the  S.  eitremity  of  the  long  range  of 
lagunes  which  atretch  northwards  as  far  as  Altinum.  It  was  origiually 
au  UrobriMi  town.  No  mention  of  it  occurs  until  a  late  period  of  the 
Bapublic,  nor  is  it  known  when  it  received  a  Koman  colony.  Its  sub- 
sequent importance  was   due  to  Augustus,   who   construoted  a  port 
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uuned  Portug  CIknU,  or  rimply  Ctassis,  capaVle  of  holding  250  thlpi 
of  war,  and  made  it  the  chi^  naval  Btalion  on  Ihe  Adriatic.  The 
tawa  was  very  Becure,  being  not  only  Huirounded  by  iHguuea,  but 
built  on  piles  in  a  lagiine  like  Venice,^  aad  alBO  being  well  forUfied. 
The  later  emperors  frequently  made  it  their  military  quarters,  uid 
from  the  time  of  Honoriua,  in  a.d,  401,  it  was  Balectad  f^m  ita  great 
security  to  be  their  permanent  Teaidence.  The  Gothic  kings  retauied 
it  aa  their  capital  untjl  539,  when  it  paased  into  the  hands  oF  the 
Byzantines,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  By zautine  exarchs.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Lombards  in  about  750.  The  aea-coast  has  now 
.receded  more  than  four  miles  from  the  town.  The  only  Boman 
remaiOB  are  a  few  baeilieas  and  a  aepulohral  chapel,  Bononia,  Boiogtia, 
Uy  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  on  the  river  Rhenus.  It  was  originajjy  ' 
an  Etruscan  town  with  the  name  of  Felsinai  it  afterwards  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Boian  Qauls ;  aad  Gnally  it  became  a  Roman  colony  in 
BC.  189.  It  was  centrally  situated  in  reference  to  the  linea  of  commu- 
nication opened  by  the  Romans.  In  B.C.  43  it  was  garrisoned  by  M. 
Antonius,  but  was  seized  by  Hirtius.  It  was  under  the  patron^e  of 
tlie  Antonian  fam'Iy,  and  heiice  was  not  requiied  to  talce  up  arms 
against  Antony  in  B.C.  32.  Subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
however,  Octavian  sent  a  colony  tliither.  In  a.ti.  63  it  was  much 
damaged  by  a  tie,  hut  it  was  restored  by  Claudius.  KuQnft,  Modmc 
lay  35  miles  W.  of  Bononia,  on  the  Tia  Emilia.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Eonjans  probably  iu  the  Gallic  War,  B.C.  225-222,  and  was 
made  a  colony  iu  183.  It  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Civil  Wars.' 
In  44  D.  Brutus  occupied  it,  and  was  besieged  in  it  by  M.  Antonius, 
who  waa  defeated,  however,  outside  the  wails  in  two  engagemantB  in 
43,  and  was  obliged  to  raiae  the  siege.  In  a.d.  452  its  territory  was llud 
waste  by  Attila,  and  in  about  600  it  fell  into  decay.  It  Was  particu- 
larly famed  fur  its  wool.^  Parma,  Farma,  between  Hatina  and  Pla- 
centia,  was  established  as  a  Human  colony  in  n.a  183.  It  is  seldom 
noticed  until  the  Civil  Wars,  when  it  sided  against  M.  Aptonius,  and 
was  consequently  taken  and  plundered  in  B.C.  43.  Ita  territory  was 
celebrated  for  ita  fine  wool.*  It  survived  Attila's  invasion,  and  was  a 
wealthy  city  after  the  Lombard  conquest.  Plaeentds,  Fiacenta,  was 
sitiiated  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po,  near  the  cunfiuence  of  the  Trebia. 
It  was  founded  in  B.C.  219  by  the  Koraans,  and  supplied  with  8000 
coloniata.  In  H.c.  200  it  was  captured  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  Oauls, 
and  far  some  jeara  was  liable  to  their  incursions,  so  much  so  that  in 
190  a  fresh  body  of  3(i00  colonists  were  sent  there.  Thenceforward  it 
^ros^red,  and  under  Augustus  it  is  noticed  as  one  of  the  most  floiuish- 
ing  cities  of  Cispadana. 
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Of  the  less  important  towiiB  wa  may  notice — FkTentia,  Faema,  itu 
(he  Via  ^mUia,  famed  for  iU  vines  and  ita  manufHCture  nf  linen,  nnd 
noted  in  histoTy  as  the  place  where  Citrbo  and  Norbkuue  vrere  defeated 
bjr  Metellus  in  b.c.  B2  ;  Comm  Csnwlii,  Imola.  10  mile.^  W.  of  Kaveutia, 
wid  to  have  bean  named  aiWc  the  dictator  Sulla,  the  roaidenoe  of 
Martial  at  one  period  of  his  life  |  Cl«tama,  on  the  Via  Emilia,  the 
Bcene  of  aome  military  operations  during  the  CitII  War  in  B.C.  4a,  and 
almost  the  only  town  no  tjie  Via  ^Pmilia  whioh  liaa  eeoeed  to  exist  in 
modern  times ;  Brixellam,  BreicdUi,  OD  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po,  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  Emperor  Otho  put  an  end  to  bU  ]xfe ; 
Beglmn  Lapldl,  Reggio,  11  miles  W.  of  Hutina,  deiivmg  its  aumame 
probably  from  ^miliuB  Lepidus,  the  constmctor  of  Che  great  rood,  a 

Elace  frequently  mentioned  in  the  CiTil  War  with  M.  intonius ;  and, 
istly,  Cliitidiam,  Caiteggio,  on  the  borders  of  Liguria,  7  miles  S.  of 
the  Po,  chicSy  celebratod  for  the  victory  gained  there  in  B.C.  222,  by 
Marcellus  over  the  Ineubriajis,  and  a  place  apparently  of  some  import- 
ance until  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 

Aojute. — We  have  frequently  meatloned  the  Tin  ^i^'l'*  in  the  pre- 
cetliSg  fages.  It  was  eonstnicted  in  8.C.  187,  by  M.  ^millus  Lepidua, 
to  connect  Placentia  with  Ariminum.  It  runs  in  a.  direct  line  for  180 
miles  through  a  level  plain,  and  la  still  the  great  high  road  of  that  dis- 
triot.  So  great  was  its  importance  that  ita  name  was  transferred  to  the 
province  through  which  it  passed.*  From  Placentia  the  road  was  con- 
unued  to  Mediolanum,  probably  after  the  complete  siiltjugation  of  the 
Ti'anspadan  Gauls,  iVom  Mediolanum  branoh-roadB  led  to  Augusta 
Prffitoria  in  the  W.  and  to  Aquileia  in  the  N.E.  There  were  also 
branoh-roads  from  Mutina  to  Patavlum,  and  from  Placentia  to  Ticinum 
and  Augusta  Tauiinorum,  and  so  on  to  the  Cottian  Alps.  Therejvore 
five  important  paasas  over  the  Alps  in  this  province  ; — (1.)  ScrossTEe 
BhffiTian  Alps,  between  Verona  and  Augusta  riiidancbrum,  by  wny  of 
Tridentum,  the  valleys  of  the  Athesia  and  Atagis,  and  The  paw  of  the 
('jf.)  Between  the  Iacus  Lorius  and  Brigontia,  on  the  Lakt 
iatioe,  either  by  the  %ir"gjltf  "'  ''J  "'°  b^ii^~  i^ith  of  which 
passes  are  noticed  in  the  Itmeraries.  (3.)  Across  the  Pennine  Alps, 
between  Augusta  Pnetoria  and  Octoilurus,  Matti^y,  by  the  Qjeat  St. 
Bernard.  (4.)  Across  the  Oraian  Alps,  between  Augusta  Pnetoria  and 
tfie~;^Byof  the  Isara,  by  the  LiftU  Bt.  Bemard.  (.S.)  Across  the 
Cottum  Alpa,  between  Augusta  'j^urinorum  and  Brigantio,  Brianfim, 
in  Qaul,  by  the  pass  of  Sfgnl  IfK^j^ff..  Lastly,  the  Apermiaea  were 
ccoflsed  by  a  rood  between  Bononia  and  Arretium. 

History. — The  Oaula  became  first  known  to  the  Komans  by  th« 
formidable  incursions  undertaken  by  them  towards  the  S.,  in  one  of 
which,  in  B  c.  390,  the  city  of  llome  itself  was  taken  and  in  part  de- 
stroyed. The  first  tribe  on  whose  territory  the  Komons  obtained  a 
permanent  footing  were  the  Senones,  who  lived  in  the  extreme  S.E. 
and  in  UmbHa :  tills  occurred  in  282.  It  was  not  until  fifty  ^eors  later 
that  the  great  GalUo  War  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  distribution 
of  tliH  "GalliouB  ager."  In  this  tho  Komans  gradually  aiibdued  all 
the  Gaulish  tribes ;  Placentia  and  Cremona  were  occupied  as  coloniet 
in  219;  the  Boii,  in  Ciapadana,  yielded  in  191 ;  and  the  Gauls  of  TranS- 
fodana,  among  whom  the  InsuUres  were  most  conspicuoua  for  their  re> 
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dlUnoe  to  Boms,  yielded  *bout  the  hudb  time.  The  Ciipadsni  raonved 
tiw  Ronum  eivitai  probkbly  in  B.C.  89,  imd  the  Tmiapaauii  in  B.C.  4S, 
die  tonna  of  Uw  latter  havizig  proviouil;  received  the  J«a  LaUi  io  BX. 
89.  The  whole  oonnti^  was  inoorporatod  with  Italy  about  B.C.  41. 
and  ceaoed  to  be  a  proTinoa, 

III.    LlOtTBIA. 

g  16.  The  province  of  lipiria  extended  slong  the  N,  coast  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  from  the  river  Varus  on  the  W.,  separating  it  from 
Gaul,  to  tiie  Macra  on  the  E.,  separating  it  from  Etruria ;  north- 
wards it  extended  inland  to  the  river  Padus,  the  right  hank  of  which, 
down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Trebia,  formed  the  boundary.  This 
district  is  throughout  of  a  mountalnouB  and  ru^ed  character,  being 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  the  ridges  of  the  Apennines.  The 
chief  exports  were  timber,  cattle,  hides,  and  honey.  Certain  por- 
tions of  the  country  were  adapted  to  agricnltnre,  but  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  Bubaisted  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks. 
Among  the  special  productions  may  be  noticed  a  breed  of  dwarf 
horses  and  mnlee,  and  a  mineral  resembling  arober,  called  liguritim. 
The  coast  is  st«ep,  and  affords  few  natural  ports.  The  rivers  on 
the  8.  of  the  Apennines  are  small,  and  call  for  no  special  notice ;  on 
the  N.  of  them  there  are  several  important  tributaries  of  the  Padus,  * 
particulai'ly  the  Tanlnu.  Tanaro,  with  its  confluent  the  Btnra. 

§  IT.  The  inhabitants  of  Ligaria  (the  Ligyes  and  LigyiUni  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Ligiirea  of  the  Romans)  were  a  wild  and  harfy  race, 
chiefly  noted  fbr  their  BKcellcnce  as  light-anned  troops.  They  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  independent  tribes,  which  ooaleaoed  only 
on  occasions  of  pubUc  danger.  Of  these  tribes  the  most  important 
were—the  Apvlni,  in  the  valley  of  the  Maora ;  the  Ingavnl,  on  Ote 
W.  coast ;  the  Int«melii,  on  the  borders  of  Gaul ;  the  Tagienni,  in 
the  mountainous  district  N.  of  the  Apennines  to  the  sources  of  Oie 
PaduB ;  and  t^e  Tanilnl,  who  occupied  the  countiy  on  both  wdes  of 
the  Padus,  but  whose  capital  ( Turin)  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Ligurians  lived  for  the  moat  part  in  villages  and  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  and  even  under  the  Bomana  the  towns  along  the  SM- 
coaata  were  few.  Genua  served  as  the  chief  port,  and  Luuv  Fortns 
in  the  E.  was  also  a  place  of  trade.  In  tbe  interior  there  were 
several  flourishing  places  under  the  Romans,  sitnated  at  the  points 
where  the  mountains  declined  towaids  the  plain,  such  as  At^nsta 
VagiannoTum,  Alba  Pompeia,  Aata,  and  Dertona.  These  are  seldom 
noticed  in  history,  but  nevertheless  appear  to  have  been  of  import- 
ance. We  shall  describe  the  towns  in  order  from  W.  to  E.,  taking 
first  those  on  the  sea-coaat,  and  afterwards  tbcee  in  the  int«rior. 

(1.)  On  Uu  Coait.~mmti,  Ni«a,  was  sitaatad  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hiiitime  Alps,  and  on  the  bordera  of  Qanl.  It  Was  a  colony  of  Has- 
■IKa.  and  was  therefore  not  a  Ligurian  poiesrion.    In  ajc  154  it  ww 
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.■ttaeked  by  the  Liguriana.  In  tte  later  period  of  the  Eomnn  empire  it 
WM  attaehed  to  Qaul.  Hennlli  Kmuect  Fortai,  Monaeo,  waa  also  ft 
MaKsilittn  coloEj,  and  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Hercules.  It 
poHBeaeed  n  biqbII  harbour,  which  waa  frequently  resorted  to  by  TesaeJe 
tradmg  to  Spatn.  AlMnm  Intamelinm,  Vintiraiglia,  the  capital  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Intamalii,  waa  situated-  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Rutuba,  and 
deriyed  its  name  Albium  from  its  proximity  to  the  Maritime  Alpa. 
AlUvm  Ingwmum,  AU/eaga,  the  capital  of  the  Ingauni,  OD  ^e  const 
more  to  the  E.,  became  a  municipal  town  of  importance  under  the 
Romana.  Oenna,  Genoa,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Ligurian  Gulf  and 
was  the  chief  town  in  Liguria,  an  eminence  which  it  owed  partly  to  its 
excellent  port,  and  partly  as  being  the  point  whence  the  valley  of  tie 
Po  was  most  easily  aoceiiBible,— a  road  crossing  the  Apennines  at  this 
point.  Hence  it  was  visited  by  Scipio  and  by  Mego  in  the  Second 
Funic  War.  By  the  latter  it  was  destroyed  in  B.c.  205,  but  was  rebuilt 
by  the  KoEnans  in  303.    It  is  seldom  mentioned  aiterwards, 

(2.)  in  the  Jnteri&r.— Angnata  Tsglenaonun,  the  capital  of  ths  Vagi- 
enni,  stood  between  the  Stura  and  Tanarus,  probably  at  a  place  near 
Bene,  where  ooosiderable  ruins  aiist,  comprising  remains  of  an  aqua, 
luiit,  amphitheatre,  baths,  &o.  PoUsntla,  Polaua,  was  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and  Tanarus.  Its  chief  celebrity  is  due  to 
the  great  battle  fought  there  between  Stilicho  and  the  Ooths  under 
Alaric,  in  A.D.  403.  Its  pottery  and  its  darkTioloured  wool  are  noticed 
Alba  Pomptift,  Alba,  on  the  Tanarus,  owed  its  distiDCtive  appellation 
to  Cn.  PompeiuB  Strabo,  who  confeiTed  many  privileges  on  the  towns 
of  this  district.  It  was  the  birth  plaoo  of  the  emperor  Pertinai.  A»t«, 
AM,  on  the  Tanarus,  became  a  Roman  colony,  probably  under  tjie 
Emperor  Trajan.  It  was  noted  for  its  pottery.  AqMl  Btatiell*,  J  emn. 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Statielli,  and  owed  its  name  to  the  mineral 
springs  there.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient  baths  and  numerous  other 
antiquities  itill  eiist.  B«rt3na,  TorUma,  was  founded  by  the  Romans 
under  the  republic,  and  reoolonised  by  Augustus.  It  stood  on  the 
road  leading  from  Genua  to  Placentia,  and  was  a  convenient  station  for 
tmopfl.  Oemenelinm,  Cimiei,  near  Niotea,  the  resort  of  wealthy  Romans 
under  the  later  empire,  cn  account  of  its  mild  air.  T«da  Babita,  Vado, 
poaaassing  one  of  the  beat  roadsteads  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  and  the  point 
whence  a  road  crossed  the  Apennines. 

Raadt.—Tiia  position  of  Liguria  made  it  the  greatest  thoroughfare 
between  Rome  and  Gaul.  The  maritime  road  was  a  continuation  of 
the  7i»  Aurelia,  and  was  constructed  as  far  as  Vada  Sabata  by.4;miliuB 
SeauruB  in  b.c.  109.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  U.C.  14, 
that  it  was  carried  on  to  Gaul,  This  was  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  the 
mad  requiring  to  be  eut  in  the  face  of  the  mountain  in  certain  plaoas. 
At  the  head  of  the  pass  Augustus  erected  a  massive  trophy  or  monu- 
ment, named  Trop»a  Augusti,  the  renuuns  of  which  may  be  seen  at 
Turbia. 

Sittory. — We  have  some  few  notices  of  the  Liguiians  in  early  Greek 
writera,  from  which  we  conclude  that  they  were  a  more  powerful  and 
widely-spread  nation  in  early  than  in  late  times.  The  Romans  finst 
entered  into  warfare  with  them  in  B.C.  2^7,  and  continued  a  series  of 
wars  for  above  eighty  years.  The  progress  of  their  arms  was  very  alow 
The  Apiiaiii  were  removed  in  a  body  to  Samnium  in  IBO ;  the  Ingauni 
and  Intemelii  were  conquered  in  181,  and  the  Statielli  in  17?,;  but  th« 
Ligurians  were  not  really  reduced  to  peaceable  subjection  until  the 
1 — LI  .ji  of  the  roads  just  doBcribed,  in  the  jeara  109  and  14. 
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IV.  Etbubu.  §  I.  BouDdarie«,  and  general  features.  §  2.  Hountaine 
iiudRivers.  §3,  Inbabltanto;  Towns;  Boadsi  Histair.  V.  Uhbria. 
S  4,  BoundariBB,  and  general  feBtures.  §  5.  Mounlaina  and  lUvera. 
g  6.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  Hiatory.  VI.  PiCEtnm.  §7. 
Boundaries  i  Mouutaina  ajid  Riven.  S  S.  Inhabitants  ;  Towns ; 
Roads;  History.  Til.  Teb  SABttn,  Mami,  Testuh,  MABsncnn, 
and  PELiaNi,  g  9.  Sabini.  Boundaries,  and  general  features. 
§  10,  Mouotaina  and  Rivers,  g  11.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roada; 
Hiatoty.  §  12.  The  Marsi.  §  13.  The  Vestiid.  §  14.  The  Mami- 
cini.  I  15.  The  Pelignj.  Vm.  SAjnnOH,  §  16.  Boundaries; 
MoontuDS  and  Mvers.  §  17.  InhabitantSi  Towns;  Boads;  History. 
§18.  TheFreatuii. 

IV,  Etruria. 
g  1.  Etmtift  (the  Tyrrlwiiia  of  the  Ctreeka)  wae  bounded  c>n  the 
K.W.  by  flie  river  Macrft,  separating  it  from  L^rift;  on  the  N.  by 
the  Apenninea ;  on  the  B.  by  the  Tiber,  separating  it  frora  ITrobria, 
the  Sabini,  and  Latium  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrvhenian  Sen. 
Thifl  province  is  varied  in  character ;  the  N.  and  N.E.  is  very  moun- 
tainous, being  intersected  with  lofty  and  rugged  apura  belonging 
to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines ;  the  central  district,  thongh 
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still  of  »  mouutamous  obanictsr,  has  ridgei  of  lesa  height  intennixed 
witb  Tsll^  of  considerable  width  aud  fertility,  Bueli  ns  are  those 
ef  the  AniQS  and  tbe  Glania  ;  the  maritime  district,  now  called  the 
Mtrsmmo,  ia  a  plain  of  Tttrying  width,  according  as  the  ridges 
approach  to  or  recede  from  the  coast.  The  gemsral  direction  of  tho 
KBgea  in  the  central  r^oD  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Aposnlnes, 
*. «.  fnHn  N.W.  to  6.E. ;  and  tbe  rlTen  find  outlets  to  the  sea  at 
places  where  the  ranges  are  interrupted.  Near  the  coast  tbe  ItiDs 
strike  ont'  at  right  angles  to  their  former  course,  and  in  some 
init^tcea  descend  to  the  very  ooast  itself.  In  Uie  B.F^.  there  is  a 
Toloanic  r^on  of  some  extent,  oonnected  with  that  of  tlie  Bomaii 
Oampaffna.  The  volcanoes  have  not,  however,  been  active  in  histo- 
rioal  times,  tlie  craters  having  been  traQsfonned  into  lakes.  Certain 
portions  of  Etruria  were  remarkably  fiirtile,  particularly  the  plain 
CFf  the  AmuB,  the  valleyg  of  the  Ctanis  and  the  Umbro,  and  the 
maritime  plain.  Tbe  ooast-!ine  ia  broken  at  certain  points  by  tbe 
protrnsioa  of  the  ranges,  htit  still  there  ia  a  deficiency  of  good 
harbours. 

9  2.  Few  of  the  Etrurian  mountains  are  known  to  us  by  special 
names ;  we  may,  however,  specify  ArgMtarlnSi  Aiyentaro,  a  remark- 
Able  mountain,  forming  a  promontory  on'ths  coast ;  Sorasta,'  Monte 
S.  Orette,  near  the  Tiler,  a  bold  and  abrupt  mass,  rising  ont  of  the 
Roman  plain  on  the  N.,  and  hence  a  oonspicuouE  object  from  Borne 
itsalf;  and  Clminini  Kmu.  Monte  Cimino,  a  range  that  stretches 
away  in  a  8.W.  direction  from  the  Tiber  to  the  eea-ooast,  and  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Campagna  on  tbe  N.  The 
two  chief  rivers  of  Etruria  are  the  Amu  and  the  Tiberii  (p.  4S8).  - 
Of  tbe  affluents  of  the  Amns  the  only  one  whose  ancient  name  has 
come  down  (o  us  is  the  Aumt,  Serehio,  which  Sowed  by  Lnca,  and 
formerly  joined  tbe  Amns,  but  now  reaches  tbe  sea  by  an  indepen- 
dent channel.  Of  the  affluents  of  tbe  Tiber,  we  have  to  notice  the 
Clanfi,  Okiana,  which  drains  a  valley  between  the  Amns  and  the 
Tiber  of  such  remarkable  flatneBS  that  the  waters  can  be  carried  ofi 
in  either  direction :  in  andeut  times  the  outlet  was  to  tbe  Tiber :  at 
present  Ih^e  are  two  channels,  one  into  the  Amus,  the  other  into 
the  Tiber  ;  and  the  Cnain,  Fomo  dt  VaUa,  a  small  and  generally 
•lu^sji  bi-ook,"  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  from  Veii  to  the  Tiber, 
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■nd  gnm  ot  Apollo  :— 

M  BDracUB,  ApoUo.  ,£h.  ii.  7gJ. 

•  It  1»  only  after  Iwniy  iKlne  Ihit  its  nretm  ii  Ttelml  i~ 
Ut  oeltri  pauu  CrenKram  Utlgvre  rapaorm 
(TurMdu  hlteraii  Ule  flubat  aqiils), 
Cutn  loco  ponunl.  Ot.  Aif.  il.  Mi. 
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nnd  oelebnited  for  the  defeat  6f  the  Fabii  in  B.C.  4TT.  On  tbe  coaet 
between  ths  AmuR  and  Tiber  we  meet  ftith  tbe  CEBdn&i  Otcaui, 
whiob  watered  the  territory  of  Vdateme;  thetrmbio,  Omh'ont, 
which  flowed  beneath  tbe  walls  of  BtuselJie ;  and  tbe  Kinio,  Mtg- 
none,  a  small  atrcam  noticed  by  Vii^l.  The  chief  laiies  of  Etnuia 
base  been  already  noticed  ;  twoiof  them  were  historically  famous — 
tbe  LMni  Traiimeiuu,  for  the  great  victory  obtained  there  by  Han- 
nibal over  the  Boman  consul,  C.  Flaminius,  in  b.c.  217 ;  and  tbT 
LtMUi  Tadimfinl*.  a  mere  pool  near  the  Tiber,  for  Ivo  BuccesaiTe 
defeats  of  tbe  Etniacans  by  the  Bomans.  The  Laona  CIU&iik  waa 
a  stagnant  •ecumulation  of  water  connected  with  the  riVer  Clania. 

§  3.  The  origin  of  the  EtmscanB'  is  still  wrapped  in  .obscurity. 
The  ancients,  from  Herodotus  downwards,  believed  them  to  be 
Iiydians.*  I'he  probability  is  that  they  were-  a  mixed  peo[de,  con* 
taining  three  distinct  elements ;  the  Pelasgi,  who  supplied  tbe  bulk 
of  the  population ;  tbe  Baaenna,  or  proper  Etruscans,  who  entered 
from  the  N.  as  a  conquering  race,  and  snbdued  the  Pelasgi ;  and  tbe 
Umbrians,  who  were  regarded  as  the  abori^nal  populatim  of 
Central  Italy.  The  Etruriana  ware  the  most  refined  of  all' the 
inhalatantB  of  Italy,  and  nero  particukrlj  skilful  in  various  kinds 
of  handicraft.  Their  aicbitecture  resembled  tbe  Cyclopean  style  of 
the  Greeks,  the  walls  being  bnilt  of  large  irregular  blocks,  rudely 
squared,  and  laid,  without  cement,  in  horizontal  courses.  Tlu^ 
were  skilful  in  tbe  construction  of  sewers,  and  in  the  layii^ 
out  of  streets ;  in  the  erection  of  sepulchres,  and  the  adornment  of 
the  interior  walla  with  paintings ;  in  the  mannfiicture  of  earthen- 
ware vases  and  domestic  utensils ;  in  the  scnlptare  of  sarcoph^ 
and  sepulchral  nms ;  and  in  the  casljng  of  figures  in  bronze.  They  - 
wei'e  not  united  under  a  single  government,  but  formed  a  confede- 
racy of  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  an  independent  state,  and 
united  with  Ike  others  only  in  matters  of  common  interest.  The 
following  nine  were  unquestionably  members  of  the  lei^ue — Tar- 
quinii.  Veil,  Volsinii,  Clusium,  Volalerr^,  Vetuloninm,  Peruria, 
GortSna,  and  Arretium :  to  these  may  probably  be  added,  Ciero  and 
Falerit,  though  the  claims  of  Ffesulee,  Kuselle,  I'isK,  and  Volci  are 
nearly  equally  strong.  Some  of  the  Etmaean  towns  were  of  very 
great  antiquity :  Pemsia,  Cortona,  and  a  few  others,  traced  back 
their  existence  h)  the  time  when  the  Umbrians  occupied  the  coun- 


'  Tlie  people  «CTe  nimed  bj  Litln  writtM  elllier  Etttum  or  Tmel,  Twlh  o 

tiicb  Hn  modMcaUan  of  tb«  awiH  or^iml  nsme  Tnmii. 
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tiy :  others  clumcd  a.  PekBgio  origin,  u  Caen  (under  its  older  name 
of  Agyllif),  FalCTii,  and  Fisre ;  others  again  were  of  n  purely 
EtruBcan  origin,  as  Turqnimi,  Volateme,  and  many  others ;  and, 
lastly,  a  few,  as  Sena  Julia,  SatUmia,  and  Florentia,  dated  only 
from  the  Koman  period.  The  EtniBcan  towns  occupied  remarfeable 
positKHlB,  being  generally  erected  on  the  summits  of  precipitouB 
hills.  The  walls  which  surrounded  them  were  of  the  most  massive 
character.  Possessed  of  this  donhle  security,  they  appear  to  have 
passed  a  tolerably  peaceable  existence  gnhsequently  to  the  time  of 
tbe>  Boman  cmtqnest.  We  shall  describe  them  ia  order  ftom  N. 
toS. 

lAna,  Luni,  was  Bitunt«d  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mscni,  on  tbo 
bordexa  of  liHoria.  At  the  time  tha  Bonoaos  fiist  knew  it,  the  I.^- 
riana  had  gained  poaseaaion  of  it  from  Ita  old  maaters,  the  EtruscaiiH. 
The  Romans  coloniuid  it,  first  in  B.C.  177,  Slid  again  under  the  Second 
Triumviratei  but  it  never  rose  to  aaj  coiinence.'  Ita  territorj  was 
fiuQOUS  for  ita  wiue  and  ita  ebeeaea,"  and  atill  more  for  ita  qaarriea  of 
white  CarraTa  marble,  which  whh  uaed  both  for  building  and  for 
Itatuary.'  About  five  miles  from  the  town  tliere  is  a  magnificent  gulf 
called  FOTtol  LniUD,'  now  the  Q.  of  Speiia:  a  range  of  rocky  bills 
iotervenea  between  the  town  and  tLe  bay,  so  that  it  doea  not  appear 
bow  it  conid  have  served  as  the  port  iif  Luna.  laea,  Ltuxa,  was 
situated  iu  a  plain  at  the  foot  ot.t)ie  Apenninea,  near  the  left  bulk  of 
the  Auser,  and  about  12  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  rather  a^Ligurian 
than  an  Etruacaa  town,  and  waa  included  within  the  limitg  of  Ligurin 
by  Au^stus.  It  waa  colonized  in  17T,  and  became  a  municipiam  in 
49.  (iessr,  while  in  charge  of  the  proTJnoa  of  Gaul,  frequently  ap- 
pointed in  as  a  rendezvoua  for  hia  political  friendfl.  There  are  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  viaible,  Fiis,  Piia,  was  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ainus,  at  a  distance  formerly  of  2J,  but  now  of  6,  miies  from 
its  mouth.  Most  ancient  writers  connected  it  with  Piaa  in  Klis,'  and 
■uppoaed  it  to  he  foaoded  by  Peloponneaians  after  the  Trojan  War.  It 
appears  probable  that  it  was  a  Pelasgic  aettlement;  but  it  afterwards 
pasaed  into  the  hands  of  the  Etruscans,  and  became  one  of  their  chief 
cities.  Its  pdlition  rendered  it  an  important  frontier  town  in  the  wara 
of  the  Romana  with  the  L^jurians.    A  Roman  colony  was  planted  there 


*  CaseiiA  Btrusoe  ol^ttDB  Imagine  Luns, 

I'reatablt  pueila  pruidla  mSlle  tale.  Hait.  xUL  10. 

Lnoaque  portandis  Untam  nfkcCa  colnmnlB.  Id.  iv.  2.  29. 

nee  the  epithet  of  "  Alphran  "  :— 

Hm  iwrers  jnbmt  AlpJiiir  lb  origlne  Pfsse  : 

t'r.bi  Etmaca  solo.  .«>..  i.  1J9. 

Ke>  Alphta  eapiant  navKlia  Pine.  Cuun.  S.  OUd.  It 
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ID  180,ftt  tluraqtuat  of  thePiaana  thentMlvM,  Budagaii)  byAugiutns. 
Its  tenitory  vu  fertile,  produoiog  a  fine  kind  of  w^at  and  exselleiit 
wiue.  Ita  port  vius  aitintfid  at  a  point  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Aroua  and  Leghorn.  FMtLIn,  FieioU.  was  situated  on  a  hill  about 
three  niUeB  N.  of  the  Arnue.  It  ia  noHcad  in  the  great  Qallio  War 
in  D.C.  225,  and  'in  the  Second  Punio  War,  bb  it  stood  on  the  nmte 
which  the  invading  hoirts  followed.  It  waa  destroyed  by  Sulla,  and 
restored  by  a  colony  of  hia  party,  who  afterwards  rendered  it  the  head- 
quarters of  Catiline.'  The  circuit  of  the  walla,  the  remains  of  a  theatre, 
a  cuiioua  reservoir,  and  other  objects,  have  been  found  on  ita  site. 
norentiB,  Flortmes,  on  the  Amus,  probably  derived  ita  origin  as  a  town 
from  a  Roman  oi^ony  planted  hero,  originaliy  perfaapa  by  fiolla,  but 
renewed  by  the  triumvira  after  the  death  of  CieBar.  From  the  latter 
of  these  periods  it  became  a  fiourishing  town,  though  seldom  noticed 
in  history.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  there.  Ane- 
tinm,  Arezio,  was  situated  in.  the  upper  v^ley  of  the>Amtu.  .It 
became  in  the  Gallic  Wars  a  military  post'  of  the  behest  import- 
ance, as  commanding  the  communications  between  Cisalpine  Oanl  and 
Etruria.  In  the  civR  wars  of  Snlla  and  MariuD  it  sided  with  the  latter, 
and  suffered  severely  in  eonaaqnence.  Cieaar  occupied  it  in  B.C.  49, 
at  the  oommenoement  of  the  CSvil  War;  but  subsequently  to  this  its 
name  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
pottery  of  a  bright  red  hue,'  many  specimens  of  which  are  stiU  extant. 
Numerous  works  in  brenze  have  also  been  discovered  there.  Hsecenas 
was  probably  a  native  of  this  place.  OortSntt,  Coriona,  stood  on  a  lofty 
hill,  S.  of  Ajretium,  and  about  9  miles  M.  of  the  LaoTis  Trasimenos. 
It  was  reputed  a  very  antnent  city,  having  been  founded  by  the  Um- 
biians,  then  occupied  In*  Pelasgians  tmder  the  name  of  Corythus,*  and 
finally  by  Etruscans.  It  received  a  Bomui  colony,  probably  in  Sulla's 
time.  Its  walla  may  still  be  traced,  and  present  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Cyclopean  architecture  to  be  seen  in  all  Italy.  Ban* 
Jnlla,  Sienna,  was  situated  nearly  tn  the  centre  of  Etmria,  and  q>pears 
to  have  been  founded  by  Juliitsuesar:  it  is  seldom  noticed.  Tolatons, 
VoUarra,  stood  about  5  miles  N.  of  the  river  Ciecina,  and  15  fhim  the 
sea.  Its  position  was  fine,  the  height  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stood 
being  about  1 700  feet.  It  was  a  city  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  one  of 
the  twelre  chief  towns  of  Etruria.  In  the  dvil  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Marius,  it  became  the  last  atronrfiold  of  the  party  of  the  latter,  amd 
was  bsideged  for  two  years  by  Sulla  himself,  and,  after  its  capture, 
suffered  various  losses.  It  received  a  fresh  colony  under  Qie  iViiun- 
virate,  but  is  not  subsequently  mentioned.  The  ancient  w^ls  mw  be 
traced  throughout  their  whole  circuit,  and  in  some  places  are  in  a  high 

1  Its  inhaWtanta  were  nqWd  tor  IheLr  aldU  in  dliiioilion:— 
Adfbit  «t  sacrlfl  Interprcs  nilmlnis  alls 
Fetnla.  Sib.  lui.  vUL  47t. 


Id.  v.  in. 
Uaht.  liv.  I 
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■tate  ot  pnaervatieii :  two  of  tho  anoient  gateways,  probably  of  the 
Btnuui  period,  also  remun.  The  sepulofareB  an  numerotis,  and  have 
yiolded  a  large  oolleotion  of  iinu,  manj  of  whioh  are  adorned  with 
saulptorea  aad  boH'relietB.  Clilfiwii,  Chitui,  vibb  eituatsd  on  a  gentle 
hill  rising  abora  the  valley  of  the  Clania,  and  near  the  lake  named 
after  it.  Its  antiquity  was  believed  to  be  very  great,  and  Tirgil  repre- 
lente  it  as  uding  JEaem  againjrti  romua.*  It  waa  one  of  the  cities  that 
joined  in  tiis  war  against  Tarquiniua  Priaona.  The  invasion  of  the 
Oauls  in-B.C.  391  resulted  (it  waa  said)  &om  an  internal  diaienaion  nt 
Clusium  ;  in  235  the  Senooes  out  to  pieoes  a  Bomao  legion  stationed 
there;  and  again  in  225  the  Gaula  once  more  appeared  under  its  walla. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  Bulla  and  Uarius,  two  battlcB  were  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood,  in  both  of  which  Sulla's  patty  were  successful.  Por- 
tiona  of  tho  walls  a;ce  visible,  and  the  sepulchres  are  very  nuTnerous  and 
ridi  in  urns,  pottery, .  bronaes,  and  other  objects.  The  district  of 
Qusiiim  waa  fainoiis  for  its  wheat  and  spelt,  and  also  possessed  sulphu- 
reous spriDgs.  f  wiisift,  Penigia,  stood  on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  overlooking  the  Tnisimene  lake,  and  thus  near 
the  borders  of  Urabria,  No  notice  occurs  of  the  time  when  it  yielded 
to  Konie;  but  in  the  Second  Punio  War  it  comes  prominently  forward 
as  anally  of  that  power.  In  the  ctvil  war  between  Octavian  sndL,  An- 
toniuB  in  41,  the  latter  threw  himseif  into  Perusia:  Octavian  besieged  it, 
and,  on  its  capture,  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  and  put  its  chief  citisens  to 
death.'  The  town  was  accidentally  burnt  at  that  time,  but  it  was 
reatored  by  Augustus.  Portions  of  the  walls  and  two  gateways  survive, 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  Eoman  period.  The  sepulchred  are  numerous 
and  interesting  :  a  specimen  of  the  Etruscan  language  was  found  in  one 
of  item.  Volllnii,  Botieiia,  waa  situated  ou  the  shore  of  the  lake 
named  after  it.  The  old  Etruscan  town  stood  on  a  hill;  the  later 
Boman  one  in  the  plain  by  the  lake.  After  numerous  wars  with  Home, 
it  was  finally  aubdued  in  280.  The  old  town  was  then  destroyed,  and 
thenewone  ^uilt:  aome  rentaine  of  the  latter  eiist,  the  moat  remarkable 
beingthoaeof  a  temple.  It  waa  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  the  favourite 
of  Tiberius.  Con,  Jnsedonia,  stood  on  a  height  near  the  saa-coaat,  some. 
wliatS.  of  Hans  Ai^entsrius,  Jta  name  flrat  appears  in  B.C.  273,  when 
>  Boman  colony  was  planted  there ;  Tirgil,  however,  as^gns  to  it  a 
higher  antiquity.'  In  the  Second  Punio  War  it  is  noticed  among  the 
aJues  of  Rome,  and  in  196  a  new  colony  was  sent  thither,  apparently 
&om  loBBeo  sustained  in  that  war.-  Its  port  was  a  oonvenient  point  of 
embarkation  for  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  to  this  it  owed  its  chief 
importance.  The  walls  of  Cosa  still  eiiet,  but  are  prabably  of  the 
Boman  period.  TuqnlnU,  near  Comely,  was  situated  ahont  four  miles 
&om  the  coBBt,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Malta.  It  was  reputed 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Etruscan  oitia*,  its  ori^  bcdng  attributed  to 
Tarchon,  son  of  the  Lydiu  lyrrheniia.'  Ila  p[«xiaity  to  Boms  brought 

■  HualouB  tenU  tirincepi  leeat  sqnDrB  Tigjt  i 
Sub  quo  mlUe  minus  juvennm  ;  qui  OKBiiia  Cluit, 
Qnlque  u-lKid  llquere  Coeas.  ..fin.  i.  1S«. 

•  Hl>  CttBM,  Parvama  fama  HaUmequt  laboreB 

'  Sm  note  '  above,  whers  It  appean  as  one  of  the  ailiei  of  Mmat, 
'  Ipse  oratorti  ad  me  rrgnlqos  eoIOBiua 
Cum  Bceptto  mlait,  mtmdstque  hutgnla  Tsrcbe : 
Baeoedam  eutds,  Tynhnuque  Tt|Ba  cspeiani. — Mn.  vUL  tOS. 
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it  into  early  uonneiion  with  that  town,  and  tt  ma  reputed  the  D&tin 
town  of  the  two  Tuquinit,  whoae  fntber,  Demiratiu,  had  enugnted 
frDm  Coiiuth  to  Tca'quiiiii.  From  b.c,  393  to  309  Tarqiiuiii  wna  enga^ 
in  wars  with  Borne  at  intervals;  but  BubaeqiieiiU;  to  the  great  battle  Ht 
Iioke  Vadimo  it  Tsli  into  a  sinte  of  dependency,  and  is  Beldom  noticed 
afterwards.  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  ma;  be  tncad  at  Tart^iina, 
about  IJ  mile  from  Conelo ;  there  is  also  a  very  eiteneire  necropolis, 
contajning  flome  tomhe  adorned  with  puntinga :  the  pninliiiga  tiieni- 
iwlvee  are  of  Oreek  character,  but  the  Bubjects  are  pnrel;  Etruscan, 
f  alerii,  8ta.  Maria  di  FoJUri,  stood  K.  of  lit.  Soracte,  a  few  miles  W. 
of  the  Tiber.  It  was  of  Pela«gic  origin,  and  retuned  mooh  of  ito  Pe- 
laagic  character  after  its  oanquSBt  by  the  Etrusoani.  It  is  firat  noticed 
in  it.c.  437,  aa  joining  the  Velentes  against  Rome.  Aftw  the  fall  of 
Veil  it  came  to  terms  with  Rome,  but  contests  were  from  time  to  time 
renewed  until  BJ3.  241,  when  their  city  was  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  on  a 
new  site  of  less  luttunil  strength.  The  position  of  the  old  Etruacin 
town  was  at  Givita  Caiidl<ma,  and  of  the  lat«r  Soman  town  at  8la, 
Maria  di  FaiUri.  a  deseHed  spot  where  the  ancient  walls  are  still 
viaible.  The  surrounding  territorr  was  very  fertile,  and  Falerii  wee 
much  famed  for  its  sauss^ee.'  Its  mbabitants  were  named  Falisd,.and 
sometimes  ^ui  Falisoi,  i.e.  "Faliacans  of  the  Plain."  Vsii  stood 
about  12  niilea  N.  of  Borne,  at  Jgoia  FanuiM.  It  was  a  powerful  city 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  poasesaed  a  t^ritoiy  ex- 
tending along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  Soiacte  dovrn  io  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  Veieutes  first  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Roinaus  for  the  recovery  of  Fidens  :  they  were  defeated  by  Romulus, 
aod  lost  a  pcrtion  of  their  tenitory  near  Rome,  known  as  Septem  Pngi. 
WaE  was  renewed  in  the  reigns  of  TuUiu  HoaUliue,  Ancus  Mandos,  li. 
Tan^uiiiius,  and  Servius  Ttdilus,  and  on  every  occasioQ  with  an  un- 
favourable result  for  Veil.  After  the  eipuJsion  of  the  seoond  Tarquin, 
the  VeieatiHes,  with  the  aid  of  Forsena  of  Cluaium,  recovered  their 
territory  for  a  brief  space ;  and  thenceforward  the  war  was  of  a  mors 
serious  character,  as  the  Veieutes  obtaiued  the  assistance  of  the 
Etruscans.  The  elanghter  of  the  Fabii  in  B.C.  476,  who  had  gone  out 
to  check  the  incuraiona  of  the  Veientes,  and  the  capture  of  Veii  itself 
liy  Comillus,  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  in  396,  are  the  most  striking  inci- 
deats  in  these  wars.  After  ita  c^ture  it  fell  gradually  into  deoky,' 
but  oontinued  to  exist  till  a  late  period.  There  are  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls,  and  numeroae  sepulchres  on  its  site.  Cbtb,  Carvetri, 
was  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  o<wst,  on  a  small  stream  formerly 
lumed  Ci»etaiius  Amnis,'  and  now  VaJxina.  Ita  ancient  name  waa 
Agylla,"  and  ltd  founders  were  Fela^.     It  was  conquered  bj  the 

•  It  wm  the  tdrthiduc  of  Orld's  wife  :— 

Cum  mlU  pomUgitt  oonJax  font  orta  Fallsels, 
UfBDia  contiginiue  victa,  CunUle,  titiL  Or.  Am,  111.  11,  I. 

■  Lucon  speaks  of  It  as  utterly  desolate  : — 

Tabnla  Domen  nit :  Gsbloe,  Telosque,  CoTamqae 
l^vere  tIt  tectffi  peterunt  nuenBttarB  Tolrue.        vil,  3fl1- 
<  It  Is  Uie  Cterilii  onnit  ot  TirgU  :— 

Est  ingens  gelidum  lucoi  pnipe  Csritls  smnem.— ..$».  viii.  S9T. 
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s,  but,  like  Falerii,  it  pi'obablj  retained  much  qf  ita  Pelasgie 

character.  It  ia  firrt  noticed  by  HerodotuB  as  jomiog  in  an  eipedition 
agusat  the  CoFBican  Phoc^ans,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  im- 
portant maritime  tonn  at  that  time.  It  eugnged  in  vai  with  Borne 
under  the  elder  Tarquin,  and  was  the  place  whitbnr  the  second  king  of 
thai  name  firat  retired  into  exile.  In  B.C.  353  the  Cairitea  again  took 
up  arme  agunat  Borne  to  no  effect ;  aod  it  was  probably  on  this  occa- 
sion that  they  received  the  Eoman  citizenship  without  the  right  of 
Bufn?age— a  political  condition  which  was  tantamount  to  disfranchise- 
ment, and  which  gave  riae  to  the  ezpressicn,    "  in  tabulas  CiEritun 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — 1,   On  tlie    Coast. — 
Vrtnloninia,  Jlagiiam,  one  of  the  tweho  confederate  cities,  reputed  to 
be  the  place  where  the  Btruscan  insignia  of  mngietracy  (lictora.  toga 
pneteita,  sella  curulis,  &:.)  were  first  used.*    Populoninin,'  Populoiiia, 
on  the  promontor;  of  the  same  name,  opposite 
the  island  of  Ilva,  the  chief  maritime  town  of 
Etruria,   and   the  only   city  -which   poBBeased  a       , 
Bilver    coinage    of  ita    own.      UnBsllB,    HoseUa,      / 
^out  14  miles  irom  the  sea,    and   4   from   the     | 
right  bank  of  the  river  Umbro,  the  scene  of  a     I 
battle     between    the   Romans,     under    Valerius      1 
Haximiu,   and  the  Etniscans  in  B.C.  .^01,   gnd 
afterwards  captured  by  Megellua  in  294,     Tel&> 
men,  Tdanume,  on  a  promontory  between  Mens     Colnef  PopolMili™- 
Argentarius  and  the  Umbro,  noticed  in  n.C.  S2!>  obnn»:  OmxiVi  bnd  or 
as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the  ftomaos     Sh'1^™«vJJ^'''"' 
and  dauls,  and  in  ST  as  the  spot  where  Mariits- 
landed  on  his  return  from  exile.    Told,  near  Ponte  delta  Badia,  on  the 
river  Armina,  about  S  miles  from  its  mouth,  a  place  seldom  noticed  in 
history,  but  known  to  be  a  large  town  from  the  extent  of  ita  necropolis, 
which  was  discovered  in  1828,  and  in  which  no  less  than  6000  tombs 
have  been  opened,  yielding  a  vast  number  of  painted  vasea,  bronzes,  &c. 
BatnmiA,  Saitimia,  a  little  N.  of  Volci,  so  named  by  the  Komans  when 
they  seat  a  colony  thither  in  B.C.  183,  the  former  Etruscan  name 
having  been  Aurinia.     Oraviwai,  on  the  aea-coast,  probably  at  S.  CU- 
mentiao,  about  a  mile  3.  of  the  ttarta,  colonized  in  b.c,  181,  but  owing 
to  the  unhealthineBs*  of  its  situation  a  poto'  place.    CentnMMlln,  Clvifa 
Vecdtla,  on  the  sea-coast,  4T  miles  from  Bome,  a  town  which  owed  its 
existence  to  the  magnificent  port  wMch  Trtuan  constructed  there. 
Caatnun  Bovnm,  Torre  di  Cliiarucda,  about  5  miles  S.  of  Centumcellie, 
colonized  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  191.     Fyq;!,  Santa  Senera,  on  the 


Hnc  eadem  pugiiu  acc«ndete  protnllt  are.  BiL.  Ital.  vIU. 

waa  oiuj  ot  the  citiei  Uiat  awiatcd  Xoeta  : — 

Vttk  tflrvnB  Aboa  :  hole  totuni  laaigailmB  anols 

Agmcn,  et  suralo  fulgebat  ApoUine  pnppia. 

B«xcenU>a  till  dederaC  Populania  mater 

Eipcrt™  telU  Joienea.  .Si.  x.  IflB. 

*  Et  Pjigi  Tetero^  istenipttiitqiii  Gravlace.  /it.  x.  13t. 
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by  DionjsiuB  of  SrracuBe.  Alrinin,  Palo,  »□  the  aea-coast,  colonized  Id 
ii.c.  iib,  and  a  fovourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romuu  under  the 
cmnire.  Tragina,  Torre  di  Maccareta,  !:>etn'eeu  AMum  and  the  mouth 
of  tne  liber,  coluniied  probably  iu  B.C.  245,  and  mtuatad  in  ui  unhealthy 
position.'  2.  In  iiie  Jnterior. — Fiitaris,  PtMloja,  under  lie  Apennines, 
between  Luca  and  FeeulES,  the  scene  of  Catiline'a  Rual  liefeat  in  ii,c.  62. 
jFmntlniim,  FereaU),  IS.  of  the  Ciminiim  range,  and  about  o  miles  &om 
the  Tiber,  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  a  place  of  con- 
sideration under  the  empire ;  the  theatre  ia  etill  in  a  high  atAte  of  pro- 
sei-vation.  Botrinm,  Butri,  on  an  isolated  hill  32  niilea  N.  of  Rome, 
a  place  frequently  noticed  in  the  wars  of  the  Bomana  and  Etruwnma ; 
its  amphitheatre  remains,  eicavalied  in  the  tufo  rock.  Feioeiudim, 
S.  E.  of  Falerii,  of  wMoh  it  wae  a  dependency,  a  place  of  email  im- 
portance, and  chiefly  notoiioua  as  having  given  name  to  a  rude  kind  of 
dramatic  «itertainment  styled  "  Fescennini  Versus,"  which  afterwaid* 
degenerated  into  mare  licentious  songs.  Oapinft,  about  8  miles  S.  d 
Sotaote,  an  ally  ot  Veil  in  her  Boman  wars,  and  consequently  reduced 
by  the  Bomaos  after  the  fall  of  that  town ;  its  territory  waa  remark- 
ably fertile,  and  wts  further  noted  for  the  grave  and  temple  of  Feronia' 
aituated  at  the  foot  of  Soi«cte.  Lastly,  Bepito,  Nepi,  between  Falerii 
and  Veii,  and  probably  a  dependonoy  of  the  latter ;  it  ia  first  men- 
tioned in  B.C.  .186  HB  an  Idly  of  Borne,  and  it  receired  a  colony  in  383. 

Roadi. — TtirfK  groat  high-roada  traveraed  Etruria  in  ita  whole  at- 
tent :  — The  ^a  Aurelift,  which  led  from  Borne  to  Alaium,  and  thence 
along  the  sea-coast  to  Piaie  and  Luna ;  the  "TtM  Cmoa,  from  Bome, 
throng  the  heart  of  the  province  by  Sutrium  and  Clusium,  to  Arre- 
tium,  and  thence  by  Floientia  aoToas  the  Apenninea  |  and  the  VU 
Olodla,  which  took  an  intermediate  line  hy  Satumia,  Rusellte,  and  Sena 
to  Florentia,  where  it  joined  the  Tia  Casaia.  The  dates  of  the  eon- 
struction  of  tbeae  roads  are  quite  uncertain.  The  Tia  Tlaminia  skirted 
the  S.E.  border  of  Etruria,  euteriog  it  by  the  Milvian  bridge,  about  3 
miles  from  Bome,  and  striking  to  the  N.  under  Soracte  to  Ocriculum 
in  Urabria. 

lelandt. — Off  the  coast  of  Etruria  there  are  seieral  islands,  the  moat 
important  of  which,  named  Hts  by  the  Latius,  XQutUa  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Elba  by  ourselves,  waa  only  about  6  miles  distant  from  the  m«n- 
land,  and  was  particularly  Famous  for  its  iron-minea.'  The  ore  waa 
originally  smelted  on  the  island  itself,  whence  ite  Greek  name  (from 
aiMXii,  "  aoot ") ;  but  in  later  timea,  when  fuel  Iiad  run  short,  it  w»a 
brought  over  to  Populonium  for  that  purpose. 

Hittary. — The  Etruscans  were  once  widely  spread  over  Central  and 


Viifil  roten  to  it*  antiquity  (  He  previous  note. 


:r  hoinocUt  amIaUa  mri  CapeDaa.  Id.  liH.  M. 
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Kwtbmi  It»lj,  uocupjiiig  not  onlj  EtRute,  but  a  portion  et  dollu 
Cinlpma  in  tti<  N.  and  Campania  in  the  3.  They  poaaeiued  from  ui 
eu-ty  period  great  naval  power,  imd  engaged  in  iciuitiiae  wtr  with 
the  JiocmanB  of  Alalia  in  B.C.  538,  with  Hiero  of  SyracuBB  in  *74,  and 
nith  otiksr  dtisB.  They  aUo  founded  colonieB  in  Corsica.  Their  mari- 
tima  aapraniMiDj  waned,  howevBr,  (boat  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Teii. 
Their  teiritoml  influence  was  at  its  highest  about  G20-500B.C.,  andwai 
cointndent  with  tlia  rule  of  the  Xarquins  at  Some.  At  a  subsequent 
period  constant  wars  occurred  lietween  Rome  and  Veii,  which  termi- 
n^ed  only  with  the  destruction  of  the  latter  in  396.  Thenceforward 
the  Romans  advaDOed  northwards,  reaching  Subimn  in  S90,  croBsing 
the  Ciminian  forest  in  310,  defeating  the  Btriuaana  at  Lake  Tadimo 
in  309,  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria  in  295,  and  again  at  Lake  Vadirao  in 
1!9'J,  and  reducing  the  VolsiaieneeB  in  265.  The  Konun  conquest  does 
not  appear  to  have  interfered  with  the  Etruscan  nationality  :  colonies 
WWB  founded  in  tlie  3.,  and  at  Pii'fe  and  Luca  in  the  N.,  but  elsewhere 
the  population  remadoed  Qnchanged,  The  Etruscans  reoeived  the 
ttonutn  franchise  in  89.  In  the  civil  wan  of  Marius  and  Sulla  they 
sided  with  the  former,  and  were  severely  handled  by  Sulia  at  the  com' 
[JetioD  of  the  war:  they  again  suffered  from  the  Catiline  War.  Finally, 
"  'a  number  uf  military  Qolomes  throughout  the  land. 


V,  Umbbi*. 

g  4.  Umbria,  In  its  most  extensive  sense,  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the' Tiber,  from  its  source  to  a  point  below  Ocrioulom;  on  the  E. 
\yf  the  river  Nar,  separating  it  from  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  and  by 
the  Mda,  separating  it  from  Picebum ;  on  the  K.E.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  and  on  the  H.  by  the  Rabico,  separating  it  from  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina.  Within  the  limits  specifled  are  contam©d(l)  Umbria  Proper, 
which  lay  on  the  W.  of  the  Apennines,  and  (2)  the  district  of  the 
Senoqes,  pr,  as  the  Bomans  termed  it,  the  Gallicus  A  ger,  on  the  B. 
of  the  range.  Umbria  is  generally  mountainous,  being  inter- 
sected by  the  Apennines,  which,  though  neither  so  lofty  nor  yet  so 
rugged  as  they  become  more  to  the  S.,  are  very  extensive,  occu- 
pying, with  their  lateral  ridges,  a  space  varying  from  30  to  50  miles 
in  widtt.  On  the  W.  the  lateml  ridges  extend  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber,  but  between  them  and  the  central  range  is  a  fertile  and 
delightful  district,  watered  by  the  Tinia  and  Clitumnns,  and  re- 
nowned  for  its  rich  psaturea.  On  the  E.  of  the  central  range  the 
country  is  broken  up  by  a  vast  number  of  parallel  ridgea,  which 
strike  out  at  right  angles  to  the  main  range,  and  subsida  gradually  - 
aa  they  approach  th^sea. 

§  6.  The  river*  of  Umbria  were  numerous,  but  not  of  any  great 
Kie.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  which  may  be  considered  as 
in  part  an  Umbrian  river,  the  most  important  ia  the  Har,  Nera, 
which  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Sabinea,  and  in  its  lower  course, 
from  Intfiramna  to  the  Tiber,  flowed  eitirely  thrangh  Umbria.    The 
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mitmunu.'  Clitttmno,  or  Tlala  (as  it  was  called  in  its  tower  coarse), 
was  ft  Bniall  efe-eam  which  flowed  tliTOUgh  a  tract  of  great  fertility 
by  the  town  of  Mcvania.  ITie  streamB  which  flow  iulo  the  AdriaUc 
are — the  .Eii*,  Esino,  which  formed  the  limit  on  tho  side  of  Pice- 
nom ;  the  B«bs,'  Nevda,  which  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Sena 
Gallion;  tJie  Xetanrtai,  Metaure,  which  joins  the  sea  at  Fanum 
FortunHf,  aod  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle,'  in  B.O.  207, 
between  Hosdrubal  and  the  litomans  i  the  Flwanii.  Foglia,  which 
gave  name  to  the  city  of  Pisaurum ;  and  the  Ariidna*,  Marecehia, 
which  flowed  by  Ariminnm. 

§  6.  The  Umbrinns  at  one  period  occupied  a  Teiy  extenwve  region 
in  the  noi-thern  part  of  Central  Italy,  spreadii^  on  each  »de  of  the 
Ajienninee  from  sea  to  sea.  We  know  nothing  of  tieir  character 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  repnted  brave  and  hardy  warriors. 
They  were  not  united  under  one  government,  biit  lived  in  Beparate 
tribes,  each  of  which  followed  its  own  line  of  policy.  A  Gaulish 
tribe,  the  Beutiiei,  held  the  maritinie  plain  between  tho  rivera 
Utis  and  .^is  dowu  to  the  year  2B3  B.C.,  when  they  were 
anpihilated  by  the  Bontans.  The  towns  were  numerous,  bat  not 
of  any  great  Importaoce.  Several  of  them  received  Roman  colonies 
after  the  country  was  conquered,  aa  Namia,  Spoletium,  Sena, 
Ariminum,  and  Pimiunim.  We  ahall  deecribe  them  from  ff.  to  S., 
beginning  with  those  on  the  W.  of  the  Apennines. 

Mevania,  Bevagna,  was  situated  on  the  Tinia,  iu  the  midst  of  the 
luiuriaiit  pasturBB «  for  which  that  stream  was  so  celebrated.  It  waa 
an  important  towii  uorter  the  Umbrians,  and  was  their  head-qoarters  in 
B.C.  308.  Its  chief  fame,  however,  vaAa  upon  its  claim  to  ba  con- 
siderad  the   bii-th-place  of  tlie  poet  PropertiuB.'    Tadar,   Todi,  was 


whits  ooloiu-  ftii  vhl 

that  fed  on  iu  banki  were  famouB  ;— 

Hinc  albl,  Clitumne,  grfg«,  et  Tcailma  tan™ 

Victiina,  ispc  too  perflui  flumiiie  sacro, 

Koniwios  ad  templa  ielXm  dusero  Iriumphos. 

0«fB.ai4fl. 

Qn»  fonnoBa  suo  CltlmnnuB  flaralna  lueo 

Inttgll,  et  niTBM  aWuit  uida  botca. 

PaoPEM.  IL  10,  » 

Qoid  debesB,  0  Romii,  Noronibin, 

TeiUi  Metaunun  flnmon,  «  Hsadrnbal 

Deiiclus. 

Hoi.  Carm.  Ir.  4,  3 

HI.  Drbe.  Am.  et  l»tU  Meranla  Bmipl>. 

Bn.  iTii.  riil.  «S8. 

Tiuriferdi  ubi  «  MevBDia  esmpta 

EipUcst. 

pu»ee  OD  wbicb  this  olalm  ia  inwuded  ii  of  BB 

■mblguoiu  character 

CmbrJa  te  natii  SDllqiiK  penatibiu  edit. 

Mcnlior  f  an  patriBB  tanKimr  are  Hub  I 

QiM  MbuloM  csTo  ronl  Me.nnia  dunpo. 

Et  lucn.  tnttTii  Intepet  Umber  aquia. 

Phopert.  It.  I,  HI 
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■Itruited  on  &  lofl;  hill,)'  riling  ubore  tba  left  bulk  of  the  ^ber.  -  It 
received  >  oolon;  uailar  AuguBtna,  nnd,  though  eeldom  uteDtioaed  in 
hiatory,  Kppeon  to  have  been  a  cniuiderable  tnwn  under  the  Romiut 
Empire.  The  walla  of  the  olty,  partly  of  on  earlv  EtruBCnn  and  partlx 
of  a  later  Rotnan  chBracter,  still  remain,  an  Ubo  do  portioDB  of  s 
bailding  (probably  a  baailica)  called  the  "Temple  of  Unra."*  Nu- 
marous  oouu  and  bronEas  have  also  been  fbund  there.  Bpoletinm, 
SpoUto,  WKB  aituatod  near  the  BOuroe«  of  the  CUtunmua.  We  have  no 
notice  of  its  eiiat«nce  before  B.O.  240,  when  a  Roman  colony  wai 
plfuted  there.  It  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  in  217,  without  moocaa. 
Abattle  wu  fonght  beninth  ita  walls  in  92.  between  the  ^nerale  of  Sulla, 
■ud  Carrinai,  the  lieutenant  of  Carbo,  and  the  town  eiiQbred  severely  in 
eonsequence  of  having  received  the  lattsr  after  his  defeat.  An  urcb; 
named  Porta  d'AnnibaU,  aome  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre  and  li 
two  or  three  templea.  atill  eiiat.  VuulK,  Ifami,  was  strongly  situated 
oaalofty  hill' on  the  left  bank  of  tha  Nar,  about  8  miles  above  its 
oonanenoe  with  the  Tiber.  Previous  to  the  Roman  cDniiuaat  it  was 
nuned  Nequinum:  It  was  taken  and  coloniced  in  299.  For  some  time 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  a  dopreased  condition,  and  in  199  it  re- 
ceived a  tresh  colony,  but  irfterwarda  its  position  on  the  Flaminlan 
Road  secured  to  it  a  high  degree  of  prospenty.  The  Emperor  Nerva 
waa  bom  there.  The  chief  remains  of  antiquity  are  one  of  the  arolie* 
and  the  two  other  piers  of  a  magnificent  bridge  which  Aiiguatua 
oonstructed  for  the  Flaaunian  Road.  Aiimlnnm,  Bimini,  lay  on  the 
aea-coaat  about  9  miles  8.  of  the  Rubico.  It  is  first  noticed  in  B.C.  26», 
wbeo  the  Romans  eatabliahed  a  colony  there,  which  became  a  military 
post  of  the  highset  importance,  and  was  justly  coneidered  the  key  i^ 
Ciaalpine  Qaul.  It  waa  Strongly  occupied  by  the  Itomaua  in  tbe 
Qflllio  War  in  325,  in  the  Second  Punio  War  in  218,  and  again  in 
200.  It  sutForsd  severely  from  Sulla's  troopa  in  the  Civil  War  with 
UariQB.  Csaar  occupied  it  in  his  war  against  Pompey,  and  we  have 
it  mentioned  in  sevai-al  aubeequent  wars.  The  moat  striking  remains 
of  antiquity  are  a  splendid  marble  bridge  of  five  erohea  over  the 
Ariminus,  commenced  by  Augustus  and  finished  by  Tiberius;  and  a 
tariumphal  Bwb,  erected  in  honour  of  Augnatua.  Tuina  Imttam, 
Fmio,  stood  on  the  1^  bank  of  the  Hetaurus,  at  the  point  where  tha 
Ehminian  Rood  fell  upon  the  sea-coast.  Its  name  is  due  to  a  temple 
of  Fortune  that  stood  there.  It  waa  occupied  hv  Cessar  in  n,c.  49,  and 
by  the  generals  of  Veapasian  in  A.n.  G9,  and  waa  undoubtedly  of 
importance  as  a  military  post.  A  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honouf 
of  Augustus,  ia  the  only  important  relic  of  antiquity. 
Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice  in  the  same  order: — 


'  Eicelu  suDunnm  qua  vertioe  mi 

Deveism  lalSTi  pendet  Tnder. 
•  This  name  taaa  been  tualgiiFd  U  U  from  the  tiiet  t] 

£t  gradlcleolam  cel»  de  coUe  Tudi^rtem. 
Baud  parol  U&rtem  coluiase  Tudcrt«B- 
•  Dnro  monlt  per  ««i»  wennibeiii 

m  imrDiCa  candidal  unDlt 

MAai.  tU.  n. 
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and  hi)  aona  were  oocfinod,  but  tnore  celebrated  for 

«itb  inBoriptioiu  in  tha  old  Umbriaii  tongue,  whicli  verv  found  about 

8  miloa  off,  ou  the  eite  of  a,  temple  of  Juptt«r  ApenuinuB     *" 


}  Gvibbia,  Btrongl^  situated  on  tin 
e  where  t^  JUy nan  king  Ctontias 
re  celebrated  for  the  aeven  tablet 
Q  tongue,  which  wera  found  about 
8  miloa  off,  ou  tbe  Bite  of  a  temple  of  Juptt«r  ApeuuinuB.  fflipolliun, 
SpMo,  N.  of  Ueviuia,  ooloBized  imder  Augustus  uid  again  under 
Va^puun,  and  rogardod  by  some  ciitica  as  the  birthplace  of  ProperHus. 
Amaris,'  Ataelia,  tbe  moat  ancient  of  the  Qmbrian  townH,  aituktod  an  ■ 
bill  botnreen  the  Tibet  and  the  Nor.  latMmOUA,  Tenti,  "  between  the 
branchy  "  of  tbe  river  Nor,  which  here  dividee  mid  formn  an  jj^lwid^ 
a  municipal  town  of  eome  importanoe,  and  generally  regarded  as  tbe 
birth -place  of  the  hiBtorian  Tacitus.  Oaiistliini,  Otrieoli,  Uia 
Kiuthemmost  town  of  Umbria,  near  tbe  Tiber,  and  on  the  Flfuiunian 
Road,  whioh  leads  to  frequaut  incideutal  notioes  of  it;  it  became  a 
&Taimte  residence  of  the  wealthy  Honmna ;  and,  from  iJie  remains 
discovered  hj  excavating  in  1780,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  splendid 
town.  2.  E.  o/  the  Apeimiiui.—BaiiSiat,  Sarrina,  in  the  extreme  N., 
chiefly  famed  for  haviog  given  birtit  to  Plautus.  tTrbbuun,  BUroaoNd 
SorteilM,  Urbiito,  situated  oa  a  bill  between  tha  vslleys  of  the  ttatait- 
rus  aod  Pissurufi,  ttke  place  irtiere  Fsbiua  Valena  waa  put  to  deatii  in 
&.]>.  6d,  Fiiaurom,  Feiaro,  at  the  mouth  otaiivat  of  the  Mma  name, 
coloniied  by  the  Romans  in  D.O.  181,  again  by  M.  Antoolna,  and  a 
third  time  by  Aiigustua,  having  bean  destroyed  by  an  eartbqaake  in 
B.C.  31.  Benia,  eumamedBaUlea,  to  distingiueh  it  from  the  Etraiian 
city  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  289  aftn:  their 
Gimquaat  of  the  Senonee,  and  situated  on  tbe  ooast  8.  of  Fanuin  For- 
tuuai:  tbe  name  has  bean  corrupted  into  BiiHg<tglia.  %rBl»nn|  Sat- 
tino,  near  the  sources  of  the  .^sis,  celebrated  na  the  spot  where 
Q.  Fabtus  defeated  the  Samnitea  and  Oauls  in  B.C.  295,  «|]d  itaeU  a 
strong  town,  besieged  by  Oetavian  in  the  Feruatan  War  without  nicoMS. 
GanMriiftQlil,  CaoieHno,  in  the  Apeoninee  near  the  bonUers  of  Picoiuni, 
the  old  capital  of  the  Camsrtes,  and  oooupied  as  a  ib-ongbold  On  aemal 
occasions  in  the  lioman  Civil  Wars. 

Boadt, — Umbria  was  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  (he  celebrated 
Via  Jlaminu,  constructed  by  thf  oensor  C.  Flaminius,  in  b.o.  220,  aa 
a,  means  of  oommnnioBtiou  with  CSsalpine  Qaul,  It  entered  tbe  pro- 
vince at  Ooriculum,  passed  by  Namia,  and  thence  either  by  Uavsnia 
or  by  a  more  drcuitoua  route  by  Spuletuim  to  Fulguu<un,  and 
across  the  Apenninea  to  Fanum  Fortune  on  the  Adriatic.  A.  branob 
.  road  left  at  Nuowia  for  Ancona,  whence  a  road  mts  oanied  altMlg  tbe 
uoast  by  Sena  Onlliea  to  Fanum  FortoDS. 

SitioTj/, — The  early  history  of  tha  Umhriana  ia  almost  unknown. 
They  were  expelled  fnim  the  maritime  district  by  the  Senooian  Qaola. 
They  made  common  cause  with  the  Etruscans  against  tlie  Romans, 
and  aufiered  in  consequence  several  defeats,  the  Isat  of  whicJi,  near 
Mevania  in  B.C.  308,  was  a  decisive  blow.  They  passed  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  subject  atato,  and  remained,  with  few  exceptiona,  faithful  to 
their  allegiance.  Aiignstoa  retained  the  name  for  the  sixth  region  in 
bis  division,  but  it  wss  subsequently  united  to  Etruria. 
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VI.  riOENDK. 

§  T.  Pioianm  ext^ided  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 
river  .1^,  which  separated  it  from  Umbria,  to  the  Uatriaus,  whieh 
separated  it  from  the  territory  of  the  Vestini ;  inland,  on  the  W.,  it 
was  boimded  by  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  a  district 
of  great  fertility  and  beanty,  the  grGat«r  part  of  it  beir^  occupied  by 
^he  Becmdary  ridgee  of  the  Apennines,  which  in  their  upper  regions 
were  clothed  with  extensive  forests,  while  the  lower  slopes  produced 
abundance  of  fruit,  especially  apples'  and  olives,  as  well  as  good 
com  and  wiue^  The  rivers  are  uumerbus,  but  of  short  course:  the 
most  important  is  the  Tnuntu,  Trenlo,  which  flowed  by  Asculnm. 

§  8.  'Die  inhabitants  of  this  district,  named  Picen1«s,  are  generally 
regarded  a's  a  branch  of  the  Sabine  race/  The  Pr^la^  who  lived 
in  the  S.,  were  to  some  extent  a  distinct  people,  ss  also  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Anocma,  who  were  Syracusan  Greeks.  The  towns  of 
Picenum  were  nnmeroas,  and  many  of  tliem  Of  considerable  size,  but 
they  did  not  attain  to  any  historical  celebrity.  With  the  exception  of 
Ancona,  which  alone  possessed  a  good  port,  the  most  important  cities 
.  were  situated  inland  on  hills  of  considerable  eleration,  and  were  thus 
so  many  natural  fortresses.  Ascfilum  ranked  as  tho  capital.  We 
shall  describe  these  towns  in  order  from  N.  to  S.,  commenring  with 
those  on  the  sea-coast. 

AnoSna,  or  Ancon,  Ancona,  vaa  so  nuned  from  its  being  on  an 
"elbow"  [i-ynif)  or  bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promontories,  a 
peculiarity    of    poeition    whioh 
funuBhed  the  town  with  a  de- 
vios    for    its    coioH.      It    was 
founded    by   Boma   disBatiafied 
Syraculam  in  B.C.  392;  and  it    I 
beOBjne,  undnr  the  Roauma,  one 
of  the  most  importaat  geaport 
towns  OD  tha  Adriatic,  and  the 
chief   sntrepdt   for   the   trade 
withllljtia.  Trwan  oooBtnicted  din  of  incomi  be 
an  excellent  harbour  then,  by  oiii«H.i>~ioiVBa 
tlia    formation     of    a     mole,  '"■"' 


Smuls  Piceois,  et  sdori*  nuls  recealls.  Jnr.  iL  }S. 

'  Ths  name  wm  nraally  dstlTed  from  fuint  "a  wood-pecker,"  whlcli  guided 
the  emlgWBU  on  tlieir  road.  Bilim  Italian,  howrTsr,  nten  it  to  an  ItaUan 
diiioltr  of  that  name  :— 

Hoo  Piciu,  qnondsm  nomen  Duanorablle  ab  alto 

Satmuo,  Blatuit  genltor,  qoem  ounune  ClrM 

EEUtum  formsa  Tolitare  per  vthera  Juult, 

Et  apanlt  plnmia  crocsmn  foeienlie  hnnorem.  viii.  HI. 
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nhioh  BtUl  remains,  and  ia  adoroed  with  a  triumphsl  orcli  of  white 
marble,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor.    The  town  poaaessed  a 
celebn^ed  temple  of  Venus,*  and  was  also  noted  for  ha  pnrple  d;e. 
The  surroundiag  district  yielded  largo    cropa  of  wheat.     The  popu- 
lation noa  very  large,  the   number  of  citizens  at  tlie  time  of  tbs 
Kouian  cooquest  hnvliig  been  360,000,  according  to  Pliny,     nmum, 
Fentw,  waB  situated  about  6  miles  irom  the  coast,  on  whioh  it  po>- 
aeesed  a  port  or  emporium  called  Caatellum  FirmBnum.    T1i«  Romima 
oolonized  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cliat  Funic  War.    It  wab  atran^ 
placed;  and  wns  ooeupied  on  sevsial  occauona  b;  Konum  generala. 
Caitmm  Hornm  waa  founded  by  the  Itomans  at  the  same  time  aa 
Firmum:   it  probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  deserted  town  of  8. 
Flatiano.    Hadila,  or  AAris,  Atri,  stood  between  the  livera  Tomanoa 
and   Uatrinua,    about    s 
milen  from  the  coast,  on 
which  it  poaaeaaed  a  port 
uamed  Matriuum  :  it  waa 
occupied     by    a     Itoman 
I    colony  jfl  &.C.    282^    and    , 
waa   reoolomied    by  Ha- 
drian whose   family  origi- 
nally   belonged    to    this 
place.    The  coins  of  Adria 
CdId  o!  Adrla.  are   remarkaible   for  thor  ■ 

•n™optafcrt-vB*.d»»m™,i,v™„-*.p.™  great  weight.  Gr«t  part 
of  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
and  other  sncieut  ivmains  exiat  there.  An^hnnm,  Oaimo,  the  moat 
northerly  town  in  the  interior,  stood  on  a  lofty  hill  about  12  milHs 
S.W.  of  Ancona  ;  from  the  atnnigUL  of  its  position,  it  was  occupied  by 
Pompey  in  his  wara  against  Sulla  and  C^aar,  but  it  declared  iu  kvonr 
of  the  latter,'  It  did  not  become  a  colony  until  B.C.  I5T,  though  it 
was  fortified  by  the  Romans  some  twenty  years  earlier.  ITrtM  B^vla, 
Urbitaglia,  was  situated  in  the  upper  Talley  of  the  Fluaor,  and  was 
a  municiiMd  town.  AMOlnm,  AKtAi.  stood  on  the  banka  of  the 
TruentuB.^  It  bore  on  important  part  in  the  Social  War,  which  oom- 
menced  in  that  town.  It  was  henc^  besieged  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  luid 
not  reduced  till  after  a  long  and  obstinate  defence. 

Of  the  amsller  towns  we  may  notice— Potnitia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  n.C.  1B4;  Ct^r* 
XuitiniA,  8  miles  N.  of  the  Truentus,  the  site  of  au  ancient  temple  of 
Cupia  (Juno),  founded  by  the  Etruscans  ;■  fflngUlini,  dngdU,  W.  of 
Auximum,  aplaoe  (^  groat  strength,'  noticed  iu  the  Civil  War  between 


'  It  ia  ttatiOfi.  hj  Juienal  :— 

Ante  domum  T.nerla,  qaim  Dgrica 

•  Slat  taoare  coins  neo  Sidona  yffior  A 

MuriM  DM  Ubyeo. 

'  Lucan  lettte  to  this  in  tbe  line— 

Tnrui,  ut  BdmotB  pnlurunt  AniiiD 

on  >!»,  &c. 

u.«sa 

•  The  natnral  atMagth  of  its  pwititui  i. 

e,  aad  it  waa  lUMbn 

tortified  by  att  :— 

Et  iademens  hinati  BLgnifcr  AmH. 

Sm.  I«t-  Till.  410. 

■                               CelBii  labieuum  dnguls  aaia 
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Cisctir  uid  Ponipey ;  Tnuntnnt,  *or  OMtntu  Tnunttaott,  at  Che  mouth 

or  the  Troantus,  one  of  the  placea  occopjed  by  deanc  in  the  Civi] 
Wui;  and,  last];,  IntsmnnB,  Teramo,  the  coital  of  the  Pnetutii, 
aiuMa  nanw  vm  eubsequentlj  apphed  to  the  town  under  the  form  ot 
J^jrutium,  whence  the  modern  name  of  the  province  Abnaia. 

lload*. —Ficenum  was  reaehed  from  Rome  hj  the  ^k  B»1«t*^,  which 
crossed  the  Apennines  to  Asculum  and  thence  descended  to  the 
Adriatic.  Another  mad  follovied  the  line  of  coast  from  Ancona,  to 
Atemum,  where  it  nuited  with  the  Via  Valeria.  A  third  loft  Ancona 
and  Auii^num  for  Nuceria,  vhere  it  fell  into  the  Via  Flaminia. 

lIi$ioiy. — The  hiatoi7  of  Picenum  ie  unimportaat:  it  wae  reduced' 
by  the  Komans  in  a  single  campaign  in  B.C.  26gi  it  snfiered  eeverel; 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Sooond  Punic  War,  The  Social  War  toot  its 
rise  in  this  provinoe  in  B.C.  90,  and  led  to  the  siege  of  Asculum.  Ciesu' 
occupied  it  at  the  commeiKiement  of  tbe  Civil  War. 

Vn,  Thb  Saeini,  Mabbi,  Vestiki,  MABsnciHi,  and  PEuaBi. 

S  9,  The  country  of  the  Sablnl  wbb  a  Dairov  strip,  extending 
about  85  miles  in  length,  from  the  sources  of  the  Nar  in  the  N.  to 
the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio  in  the  S.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Umbriaus  and  Etruscans ;  on  the  N.G.  by 
Picenum;  on  the  E.  by  the  Vestini,  Marsi,  and  ^quiculi;  and  on 
tiie  S.  by  Latium.  This  country  is  generally  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous ;  but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  sides  of  the  bills  and 
louver  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  adapted  to  the  growth  (^  the  vine 
and  the  olive.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Velinns,  about  Eeate,  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  The  country  produced  large 
quantitiea  of  oil  and  wine,  though  not  of  the  best  quality.'  The 
savin,  which  was  used  instead  of  incense,'  derived  its  name  from  the 
Sabine  hills,  where  it  was  fou^d  is  abundance.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Reate  was  iamous  for  ita  mules  and  horses,  and  the  mountains 
afforded  excellent  pastnr^e  for  sheep. 

§  10.  The  Apennines  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  this  part 
of  their  course.  A  few  of  the  prominent  points  recdved  spedal 
names,  as  TetrCca  and  Bevinu,*  but  it  is  difficult  to  identify  them. 
Of  the  lesser  heights  we  ina.y  DOticeWmsLatntShM,'  Mcmte  Oermaro, 

*  D^rome  gtudiimani  Sabint, 


Tclox  uniBBnin 

Mutat  LyoiBO  F! 

IKteodit  esU 
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which  rises  on  the  borders  of  the  Boman  Campagna.  The  chief 
rivera  are  the  Hu,  the  nber,  and  tlie  Anio.  The  two  former  have 
been  already  noticed :  the  Anio  belongs  more  properly  to  Latium. 
Among  the  tributarias  of  these  rivers  we  may  speoiatly  notios  the 
TeUnni,  Velino,  which  HseaiD  the  Apennines  N.  of  Int«rocroa,  and 
flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  N.  to  S.,  then  to  the  W., 
and  finally  to  the  N.W.,  dischargiiig  itself  into  iba  Nar  about  3 
miles  above  Interamoa.  The  lelimw,  Tura/ao,  is  a  small  .tributary 
of  the  VelinuB,  joining  it  a  few  miles  betow  Beate.  We  may  also 
notice  the  small  ati«am  IHgsa^  Licema,  a  tribntarj  of  the  Aoio, 
On  the  banks  of  which  Horace  had  a  farm;*  and  ihe  still  smaller 
ADia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  probably  to  be  identified  with 
the  Scolo  dd  Ciaale,  12  miles  from  Borne,  memorable  for  the  defeat 
sustained  by  the  Bomane  from  the  Oauls  under  Biennos  in  B.C.  390.' 
S  11,  'Ite  Sabines  were  members  of  a  race  which  was  widely 
spread  throughout  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  and  which  may  be 
^vided  into  three  great  clasaes : — the  Sabini,  with  whom  we  are  now 
more  immediately  concerned;  the  Sabeiii,  including  'Hna  various 
lesser  tribes  of  the  Vestini,  Marai,  &o. ;  and  the  Samnites,  who  were 
the  most  important  of  all.  The  earliest  abode  of  the  race  appears 
to  have  been  about  Amitemum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines : 
thence  they  issaed  in  a  series  of  migrations  founded  on  a  peculiar 
custom  c^ed  Ver  Saerwm,  which  consisted  in  the  dedication  of  a 
whole  generation  to  some  god  under  the  pressure  of  auy  great  cala- 
mity. The  Sabinea  were  a  frugal '  and  hardy  race,  deeply  imbued 
with  religions  feelings,  and  skilled  in  aogury  and  magical  rites. 
They,  dwelt  principally  in  villages,  and  the  towns  were  accordingly 
very  few.  Beate  ranked  as  the  capital,  and  Amitemnm  waa  a  place 
of  some  importenoe. 


place  of  much  importance,  as  the  ruine  at  Swa  YiHoTina  testify, 
the  birth-placs  of  tlie  historian  Salluet,  Beits,  Sieti,  was  situated  on 
the  Via  Scoria,  48  railed  front  Rome,  and  on  the  baiihs  of  the  YelinuB. . 
The  Hurroundiog  district  was  one  of  the  moat  fertile  and  beautiful  in 
the  whole  of  Italy)  the  plains  that  intervened  botwaen  the  town  and  the 

•  Me  qnotiee  refldt  gelidag  Dlgentii  iIttu, 
Quem  MandeU  UUt,  n««u>  frigoce  ta^Bt.         Eos.  Bp.  L  IB,  104. 
'  Thii  dlnalar.li  [re<iDent1y  reterred  lo  br  ths  Roua  poMi  \ — 

QuDsqVfl  lecUJH  iufojiatam  tntcrluit  Allla  nomen. — £n.  ¥ii.  7t7> 

Cedint  Coralla  Domina  Cuuua 
Et  dudDHtA  diu  TUtmaniB  Allta  &bUb.  Luo.  Tii.  40S. 

°  Vel  GabUs,  Tet  cmn  rigidit  BqaBM  BhUub.  Hoa.  f^i.  li-  1>  31. 

iTsniUtiu  mbiU  ad  Mukh  inenumq»  SoUIUhi 
C<mt«snu()iie  UUc  veaeto  dnroquc  culullo.  Jsr.  Ut.  ISO. 
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Ijh:ub  VelinuB  were  known  te  the  Hobsm  Cunpi,*  and  tbe  lolley  is 
Unned  b;  Cicaro  fhe  ReaUae  "Tempe."  Tbe  plain  waa  however 
liable  to  inundation  from  the  blookiug  up  of  the  channel  of  the  Vo- 
linuB,  and  diaputea  occurred  between  Reate  and  Interamnai  on  tbia  sub- 
ject. ITnnia,  Noreia,  vaa  situated  in  the  upper  vallej  of  the  Naj-  at  a 
great  elevaiioij,  and  .oonaequantl;  eqjofed  a  verj  cold  climate. '  It  is 
notioed  in  B.C  205,  along  with  Eeaie  uid  Amltemiun,  aa  aiding  Scipio 
vrith  volunteeca.  It  .wa«  alao  tbe  birth-place  of  Veapssiau's  mother. 
We  may  further  notice— ^FalMrtmim,  on  the  Via  Salaria,  tbe  birth- 
place of  the  Emperor  Veapaaian ;  laterooreft,  between  Reate  and  Ami- 
tornum,  deriving  its  name  from  ita  poaition  between  two  rugged 
mountaun  ;  Ott^lin,  between  Besta  and  Interocrea,  with  a  lake  in  ita 
neighbourhood  &med  for  tbe  phenomeLion  of  a  Soatdng  ialSj  and  alao 
poaaeesing  metliuinal  apriu^  of  great  repute,  which  were  visited  by 
Vespasian ;  Ourei,  Correte,  about  3  miloa  from  the  Tiber  and  24  from 
Rome,  the  Uith-place  of  Ifunui'  and  the  city  of  Tatiua,  btit  afterwardB 
a  pour  decayed  villus;  and  £cBtiua,  GroUa  Maroaa,  about  IB  milea 
from  Roma,  at  the  Juni^tion  of  the  Via  Nomentftui  with  the  Via  Salaria, 
and  Irom  it^  poaition  frequently  m«itiuued  in  conneiioa  with  ^e  wan 

Soadt, — The  territory  of  the  Sabini  w»a  traversed  throughout  ita 
whole  length  bj  tbe  ^a  SkluU,  which  proceeded  from  Borne  by  Eeate 
and  Interocrea  acroea  tbe  Apennines  to  Ficeuum. 

SUiory. — The  Sabines  oocupy  a  prominent  place  in  tha  early  history 
gf  Rome.  The;  establiahod  themselves  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  and  be- 
came a  constituent  element  in  the  Roman  populatico.  Wars  neverthe- 
less ensued  between  the  two  nations,  and  were  continued  down  to 
B  C.  290,  when  the  Sabiuos  were  subdued  by  M.  Curlns  Dentatus.  The 
most  signal  event  in  tbe  course  of  these  woih  was  the  dedsive  vietory 
gained  in  K.c,  449  by  U.  HoratiuB.  They  are  Baldon  mentioned  after 
their  incorporation  with  the  Roman  atote. 


i  12.  The  KanLiDCCupied  a  niountainoua  district  around  Uie  basin 
o!  haka  FucinuB,  having  to  the  M.  of  them,  the  Rabinea,  to  tbe  E. 
the  Feligni,  and  to  the  W.  and  S.  the  .^qui,  Hemioi,  and  Volsci. 
Their  tenitory  lies  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet  above  the 
sea:  hence  the  climate  U  severe,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
com ;  fruit,  however,,  abounded,  and  wine  of  an  inferior  quality  waa 
produced  there.  In  addition  to  the  boain  about  the  lake,  the  Marai 
also  possessed  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris.  The  Fodniu  Lamu  has 
been  abeady  briefly  noticed :  we  may  here  add  that  it  is  about  29 


CMperijmquo  oolunl. 

^.rtLJlJ 

Qnl  Tiberim  Fstartiaque  Mbant,  qamfiigida  mlsit 

Nunia.                                                                   H.  liL  TIS. 

NEon™  hablwia  pnilal. 
Nnrsia.                                                                   Sn,.  iTii.  vii 

N«»  Dtma  Inmaique  m« 
B«Kls  Bomani ;  primn.  qnl  l^tau  nrbem 
Pundablt,  Cntlboi  parvii  et  panpwB  Mrra 
MlMDi  in  Imperiiun  magnum. 

.x*.  vi.  SOB 
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milea  in  circumference,  of  oval  shape,  and  so  completel]'  ahnt  in  b; 
mounbitQa  that  there  was  no  natural  ^oasaif^e  for  ita  waters ;  these 
were  originally  carried  off  by  subterranean  channels,  and  the  wafen 
were  supposed  to  reappear  at  the  sources  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,*  in  the 
valley  q[  the  Aoio,  though  the  grounds  for  such  belief  are  very  in- 
HuEficieat.  An  artJGcial  duct  was  madu  with  immense  labonr  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  through  the  solid  limestone  rock,  1o  the 
valley  of  the  Liris ;  and  by  thifl  means  the  inundations,  to  ^lich  the 
country  of  the  Marsi  was  liable,  were  for  a  white  checked.  I'he  duct 
is  now  closed.  The  Marsi  were  a  Sahetlian  race,  and  i<esenibled  the 
Sabinee  in  character.  They  poascsaed  the  art  of  charming  venomoos 
reptiles.*    Tlieir  principal  and  indeed  only  town  was  Marruvium,* 

Xamvinm  lay  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Fucine  LAs,  and  evidentl; 
derived  its  name  from  the  Uun,  whose  cafrital  it  wu.  Under  the 
Homuis  it  beoame  a  flouriBbing  maaicipal  town,  PotiJonB  of  the  walls 
and  of  Bjj  araphithentre  edll  remain  at  a  spot  now  named  8.  Banedetle, 
We  may  further  notice  Alba  Fnoenili,  Alba,  strongly  poated  on  a  hill 
about  3  miles  N.  of  the  Facine  LAke,  originally  ocmipied  by  the 
.^quiann,  and  hence  occitnianaUy  descnbad  aa  a,  Latin  town,  seized  by 
the  RomEuia  B.C.  802,  and  by  thorn  converted  into  a  finit-claag  fortrera 
and  used  aa  a  etate  prieon  ;  Lnoni  Austin,  Lneo,  a  place  which  grew 
up  about  the  grove  and  aanotiiary  of  the  goddess  Angitio,  on  the  W. 
bunk  of  the  lake  i  and  CerlelUlia,  on  the  Via  Valeria,  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass  (the  Fotra  di  Camio}  loading  acrosH  to  the  vallt^  of  the  Peljgni. 

Jligfcirj).— The  Marsi  are  firat  Eotioed  in  B.C.  3+0  as  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  Borne.  In  SOS,  however,  they  joined  the  Sanuiites  agsinat 
the  Romans;  and  in  301  they  appear  to  have  undertaken  war  with  them 
■ingle-handed,  and  were  consequently  reduced  with  ease.  At  a  later 
period  they  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Social,  or,  as  it  wob  more 
usually  -tenqpd,  the  Harslc  War;  and,  even  after  the  other  tribes  had 
yielded,  they  muntaiued  an  unequal  struggle,  which  terminated  in 
theucon^ete  subjection. 

g  13.  The  TesOiu  occupied  a  mountainous  tract  hetweec  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Adriatic,  bounded  by  the  Matrinua  on  the  N.W., 
and  by  the  Atemus  on  the  S.E.  Within  these  limits  are  two  dift- 
tiuct  regions;  the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemus,  a  bleak  and  cold 
.  upland  tract  lying  at  the  back  of  the  Monfe  Coriw ;  and  the  district 
that  lies  between  that  range  and  the  Adriatic,  which,  though  hilly, 
enjoys  a  tolerably  fine  climate.  The  mounlains  were  the  haunte  of 
wild  animab  to  a  late  period.     The  upland  pastures  were  good,  and 


'  Hence  StetiiH  speski  of  the  BqaedDot  u — 

Manuqne  niv«  at  frigori  duocoB,  gUr,  L  i,  18. 

*  At  MUBiea  pubs 

El  belluv  muo,  e(  ohelTdrl*  ouitsn  aaparem, 
Vlpereuibque  herbiB  babeur*.  et  eundiw  d«nlEin.--Sii.  Itu.  vUl.  in. 
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ftom  tii«n)  an  exwllent,  kind  «f  cheese,  vat  product^  The  Apea- 
nines  here  attain  tlieir  greatest  elevation  in  the  grou^  now  called 
Mcmte  Como,  which  may  perhaps  represent  the  Mans  Fiseellos  <^ 
tiie  ancients,  llie  only  river  worthy  of  .noidoe  is  the  Atemtu, 
Paeara,  whieb  rises  near  Amiternum,  and  in  its  tipper  ootirse  Sows 
from  N.  to  B.  through  a  broad  Talley,  some  2000  feet  above  Uie  sea, 
and,  after  passing  through  a  gorge  between  two  matees  of  mountains, 
descends  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  the  sea.  The  iuhabitanta  of  this 
district  were  a  Sabellian  rocio,  and  participated  in  the  ISabine  cha- 
racter. 1'heii  chief  towoa  were  Pinna  in  tlie  interior,  and  Atorniira 
on  the  B( 


Pinna,  Perme,  wns  Bitunted  on  the  E.  elope  of  the  Apenninea,  about 
]  5  miles  from  the  aen.  The  onW  tuBtoricnl  natloe  of  it  is  in  the  Sociiil 
War,  when  it  e'tood  firm  to  the  Boniau  atleglaooe.  Atemiua,  Petoara, 
stood  at  .the  mouth  of  the  Atemus,  aud  was  a  place  of  confflderable 
trade.  It  joined  the  cauee  of  Hannibal,  and  niia  comieguently  bedded 
and  taken  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  213.  It  afterwards  became  a  muni- 
cipium,  and  Hs  port  was  iriproved  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 

fliaton/.— The  Veetini  are  first  msntioned  in  B.C.  324,  when  they 
joined  the  Sunnit«a  against  Roma  ;  tbe;  were  defeated  by  the  coBSuI 
D.  Junius  Brutua.  In  301  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans. 
They  joined  in  the  Social  War,  and  were  again  conquered  by  PompeiuB 
Strabo  in  89.  They  were  geaerally  in  league  with  the  Karracini  and 
Feligni,  and  the  historiea  of  all  those  tribea  are  almoat  identical. 

g  14.  The  KuTnidni  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the 
8.  bank  of  the  Atemus,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Apennines. 
On  the  W,  they  adjoined  the  Peligni,  from  whom  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  tbe  lofty  ranges  now  named  MajdlaaaA  Morrone;  on  the 
S.  the  Fofo,  T  niiles  from  the  Atemus,  appeaia  to  have  been  their 
boundary  on  the  side  of  the  Prentani.  Their  district  was  fertile,  and 
produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  especially  exceUent  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. It  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  earthquakes.'  Tbe  people 
were  a  Sabeilian  race,  and  their  name  is  only  another  form  of  Mai'ai, 
The  only  town  of  consequence  was  the  capital,  Teate. 

TeUe,  ChitU,  was  situated  on  a  hill  about  3  miles  irom  the  Aternua, 
and  H  from  the  Adriatic.  Though  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  de- 
scribed by  Siliua  Italicui' as  the  "great"  and  "  illustriouB,"  it  ia  not 
meotjoned  in  history.     It  waa  the  natjve  phuw  of  AjnntuB  Pollio  the  ■ 

S  IS.  The  FeUgnl  occuped  a  small  inland  district  in  tbe  very 
beartof  tbe  Apennines,  between  the  Mamicmi  on  the  E.,  theHarsi 
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on  (be  W^  and  the  Veathii  i»i  the  N.  Tfaini  disbriot  ctmsUled  of 
the  vitlley  of  the  Oixio,  which  TUng  northward*  iato  the  Atemns ; 
in  this  direction  alone  did  it  lie  opoi;  elsewhere  it  was  Bucrounded 
on  all  aides  by  lofty  inoantBins.  The  climate  was  proveibially 
severe  '  from  the  elevalioB  of  the  land ;  alill  ths  valle;  of  the  Oixio 
was  gnfficioDtly  fertile  in  com  and  wine,  and  oTcn  produced  tlie  oliTe 
in  some  places.  Tha  peo^  were  a  SabeUian  race,  and  resembled  the 
other  branches  of  that  race  m  character.  They  poasesged  three  prin- 
cipal toivni ;  Corfininm,  Snlnio,  and  Snperaeqann). 

dnftnlnm  waa  eitaaied.  in  tha  Tslley  of  the  AtemuB,  near  the  poinl 
where  that  i-ivar  makes  ita  great  bnid  to  the  K  It  JH  not  noljced 
ewlier  than  in  the  Social  War,  B.C.  90,  when  its  poution  led  to  ita 
being  selected  by  the  allied  nations  u  the  site  of  their  capital.  It  wai 
occupied  by  L.  Domitiua  in  tbe  Civil  War  between  Cceaar  and  Fompej, 
and  beld  out  for  a  time  agajiut  the  former.  The  ruins  of  the  city  are 
found  at  8.  Pdino.  Bnlnw,  Sulmona,  etood  seven  miles  S.'  of  CorB. 
nium,  b  tbe  valley  of  the  Giiio,  Bud  is  chieHy  celebcntad  for  its  havlug 
been  the  birthplace  of  Ovid.'  Ii  is  noticed  in  B.C.  211,  as  Buffering 
from  the  ravages  of  Hannibal's  army  ;  and,  like  CorSuium,  it  was  occu- 
pied by  L.  DomitiuH  in  the  Ciiil  War.  Bnpemeqnnm  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Atemus,  shout  four  nules  from  the  Via  Valeria  ;  it 
was  a  munioipal  town,  but  without  any  hiatorical  interest;  the  namii 
Bubeqao  still  attaches  to  its  alto. 

Boiidi. — The  territory  of  the  Pel%ni  was  centrally  mtuated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  lines  of  commumcatiou  of  Central  Italy,  The  Tut  Valeria 
traversed  it  between  the  Mani  and  Morruoini,  entering  the  district  by 
the  pass  of  ImeuB,  and  leaving  it  by  the  gorge  of  the  Atemus.  Id 
another  direotion  the  valley  of  the  Atemus  opened  a  natural  route  to 
Eeate  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  ;  and  in  the  oppinsite  dirsetion  a 
pracUcable  paas  crossed  the  Apennines  into  tha  valley  of  the  Sagrus. 

VIII.    SAMNinil,  WITH   THB   FaBSTASI, 

S  16.  f?nmninT^  was  an  extensive  district  in  the  centre  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Marnicini ;  on  tbe 
W.  by  Latium  and  Campania  ;  on  the  S.  by  Lnoania;  and  on  the 
B.  by  the  Frentani  and  Apulia.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  of  a 
mountainous  character,  and  is  broken  up  by  lofty  ranges  emtmsting 
from  the  Apennines,  which  in  this  part  of  their  course  cease  to  be  a 
r^ular  chain,  and  resolve  themselves  into  distmct  and  broken 
masses.  Tbe  moat  important  of  these  masses,  now  named  M<mtt 
Matett,  lies' 8. W.  of  Boviaoum,  and  separates  the  basins  of  the 
TifemDs  and  Yultumus :  a  portion  of  it,  containing  the  sooroee  ot 
the  former  river,  was  named  Xou  Ttbrnni.    The  next  most  impor- 
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(anl  groQp  was  [Jut  named  Koni  l^iuuiu,>  aeparaied  from  Mateie 
by  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  and  forming  tie  boundary  of  the  Cam- 
paniau  plain ;  the  W.  extremity  of  this  ridge  is  the  Kou  Tifits,  so 
oclehrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Haooibal.  Several  chains  strike  ifut 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  Apennines,  Ibnning  distinct  tind  parallel 
valleys,  through  which  ths  rivers  seek  the  Adriatic.  On  the  W. 
side  there  are  two  extensive  valloys — the  northern  one,  ia  which 
theVultnmus  flows  in  a  direction,  from  N.W.to  S.E. ;  the  Bouthem, 
in  which  its  tributary,  the  Calor,  flows  in  an  oppoail*  direction, 
havii^  its  upper  course  in  an  extensive  basin  lying  at  the  hack  of 
tits  groups  of  Mateie  and  Tabumus.  As  Samnium  thus  includes 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Apennines,  the  rivers  which  belong  to  it 
seek  both  the  Adriatic  and  the  Uediterranean  Seas.  In  the  former 
direction  nm  the  Sagroa,  .Sonera,  which  rises  S.  of  the  Fuciae  lake, 
and  flows  thiongh  a  broad  upland  valley  by  the  walls  of  Aufidena ; 
the  Trinltii,  Trigno ;  the  Bfcmus,  Bifemti,  which  rises  near  Bo- 
viannm  in  Monte  MaUse;  the  Frento,  FoHwe;  and,  lastly,  tbe 
Aalldnt,  Ofanto,  in  the  extreme  S.  In  the  latter  direction  runs 
the  Vnltimaa,  Yollumo,  which  rises  about  five  milea  8.  of  Aufidena, 
and  piirsnes  a  S.E.  course  until  its  junction  witlt  the  Oaloc,  Colore, 
wBich  rises  on  the  borders  of  Lucania  and  flows  by  Beneventum, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Sabatus  and 
Tamarus. 

§  17.  The  oountry  we  are  now  describing  was  originally  held  by 
the  OpicADB,  or  Oxcans.  The  Samniles  were  a  Sabine  race,  who 
entered  as.  an  invading  host  and  conquered  the  Opjcans,  coalescing 
with  them  afterwards,  and  adopting  their  language.  I'bey  were 
divided  into  four  tribes,  the  most  important  of  which  wera  the 
Candlnl  and  Fsntri,  who  lived  respectirely  S.  and  N.  of  the  Mateie, 
while  the  leas  important  were  the  Caiaoinl,  is  the  valley  of  the 
Sagrus,  and  the  Hirplni.  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Calor  and  its 
tributaries.  The  Samnites  were  a  brave  and  frugal  raoe,  leadbig  a 
rude,  pastcral  life,  and  Bupentitious.  They  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  villages,  but  they  possessed  some  towns—as  ^semia  and  Bovla- 
Qum, — which  were  strongly  fortified.  These,  and  all  the  Ssmiiite 
towns,  were  utterly  destroyed  by  Sulla  after  the  Marian  War;  nc» 
did  any  of  them,  although  supplied  with  colonists  from  Some,  rise 
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rri^aa  and  the  AntonineB: 
thera  are  remains  of  an  aque- 
duet  Mid  of  a  fins  bridge  of 
this  period^  Bovliniuiif  So/nno,  was  situated  closa  tothSBOurces  of  the 
TifemuB,  amidst  lofty  mountaina.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Pentri,  and 
hence  figures  in  the  Second  Samnite  War. .  It  was  besieged  viUioiil 
suBOeH  in  B.C.  314,  but  was  takeu  in  ?.ll,againin  305,  aud  a  Uiird  Ume 
in  298.  In  the  Social War,  it  became  the  head-quartera  of  tlio  alli« 
after  the  fall  of  Corfinium ;  it  never  recoverert  ita  destructioo  bySulU, 
'■  *  I  very  raaaaive  order,  are  still 
lituatod  on  the  banks  of  the 
Calor,  snd  on  t^e  Tia  Appia.* 
It  was  a  very  ancient  town, 
and  its  foundation  was  attri- 
buted to  Diomedee.  lis  ori- 
ginal name  was  Malerentam, 
which  the  Romsns  deemed  of 
ill  omen,  aud  theteforft 
changed  it  to  B«nevenbim,  in 
B.C.  268,  when  they  planted 
a  colony  there.  Its  strength 
and  the  centrality  of  ita  position  lead  to  bluest  notices  of  it. 
Several  colonies  were  sent  there  by  the  Roman  empemrs,  and  it  was 
viritadby  Kero,  Tnu»n,Tind  Septimiua  Severus.  A  triiimphal  arch  ill 
honour  of  Tnyan  stJll  remains.  Candinm,  the  capital  of  the  Caudini, 
stood  on  the  Via  Appia  between  Beneventum  and  Capua.  It  ia  noticed 
in  th6  history  of  the  Sanmite  Wars,  and  is  partieiJarly  memorable  for 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  B.C.  32 1 ,  nbich  took  plaoe  at  a 
pass  called  FiircillEe  Caud[n»,  "the  Caudlne  Folks,"  the  position  of 
which  is  near  Arpaja,  between  81a,  Agala  and  JIfoirnBo. 

Of  the  Ibsb  important  towns  we  may  notice— AnfldSnB,  Alfidena,  the 
te{Btal  of  the  Carsceni,  in  the  uppAr  ralloy  of  (lie  Sxgrus,  n  fortress  of 
great  itrenf^ih  ;  AUIfia,  Ali/e,  in  the  Tslley  of  the  Voltumus,  on  the 
borders  of  Campania,  the  ecene  of  several  military  events,  and^  place 
of  importance  under  the  empire  ;  Calatia,  Caiaao,  about  a  mile  N,  of 
the  Vultiimus,  Uid  ten  miles  N.E.  of  Cnpua,  the  town  at  which  the 
Romans  were  encamped  before  their  disaster  at  the  Cnudine  Forks  ; 
8stloftla,°  S.  of  the  Tultumui,  and  probably  in  the  valley  at  the  back 
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ef  Mount  Tifiits,  besieged  and  taken  by  Uie  Rom^ol  in  B.C.  315;  EqLU' 
TiMieiU,  8.  EUulerio,  i^  the  dietrict  of  the  Hirpini,  on  Uie  Via,  Trajanai 
MTlODm,  Traiico,  on  the  Via  Appia,'  but  not  on  the  line  of  roid  fol- 
loned  in  later  times ;  Bomnlea,'  on  the  same  road  at  Bieaecia,  noticed  aS 
a  large  town  at  the  time  of  it^  capture  by  the  Komans  in  n.c.  29T,  but 
'not  mentioned  aubdequeutlj;  CompM,  Cihaa,  oa  theborilers  of  Locania, 
tlxe  place  where  Hannibal  depoiitad  tlBbaggoiie  in  b.c.  216,  and  aubea- 
quentlv  iakeu  by  the  Bomans  in  1214;  and,  lastly,  Aballtnuin,  Avdliiio, 
ne&r  the  Campanian  frontier,  a  place  of  wealth  and  importance  under 
the  Empire. 

Bodds.— Samnium  was  traversed  by  several  high-roads.  The  yUt 
Appia  entered  it  from  Capua,  aud  parsed  thi'ough  tha  S.  port  of  the 
pi-ovince,  by  Eeneventiun  and  the  valley  of  tho  Calor.  to  Venuaia  in 
Apulia.  A  broQch-road  struck  off  from  this  at  BenevSQtum,  uliich 
joloed  the  Via  Egnatia  at  .£cEG  in  Apulia:  thia  waa  named  TIa  TrajOna, 
having  been  cooattucted  by  the  Emperor  Trajan.  Another  rood,  also 
staHing  from  Boneventum,  CuUowed  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus  to 
Venafrum  and  jEsemia,  wbenea  it  croased  the  ridge  to  Aufidena,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sogmi.  Another  croased  from  ^samia  to  Bovianum, 
and  thence  followed  the  valley  of  the  Tifemus  in  one  direction  ;  and 
in  another  croaaed  to  Equua  Tuticua,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via 
.Trajana. 

Si»tory. — The  Samnitea  are  firat  noticed  in  n,e,  354,  aa  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Rome.  Subsequently  war  brota  out  between  the  two 
peoples,  in  conaequence  of  tho  Samnite  invasion  of  Oampania,  These 
WOTS  oontinaed,  with  a  few  intflmiptions,  for  fifty-three  years  (from  343 
to  290),  when  the  Samnitea  were  completely  subdued.  They  joined  the 
allios  ia  the  Social  War  in  90.  and  continued  the  atruggle  after  the  others 
liod  given  way.  In  the  Civil  War  between  Sulla  and  HoHua  they  again 
broke  out ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Sulla,  in  S'i,  before  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  Buffered  severely  from  his  revenge,  tha  whole  country 
being  reduced  to  a  state  of  uttar  deaolation,  from  whioh  it  never  reeo- 

g  18.  The  FrmtSfll  occupied  a  maritime  district  between  Sam- 
nium  aiid  the  Adriatic  Sea,  fnm  the  border  of  the  Marruoini  in  the 
M.W.  (o  ApnliH  in  the  S.E.,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
Tifemus.     It  is  for  lio  most  part  hilly,  but  fertile,  and  well  watered 
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arc  remarkablr  itroi*.    The  wooda  which  tonoerlj  surrgunacd  it  have  1 
down. 
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by  tbo  lower  ooareee  of  the  riven  nteniu>  Mnliii.andodierstreanu 
which  tnlcG  their  rise  id  the  mountftiog  of  SamBiuro.  The  Frentani 
were  a  Samnitc  race.  The  towns  of  importance  an  the  sea-coast 
were  Ortitut,  Oriona,  EUtoninnii  and  Bnoa,  probably  at  Termoli, 
none  of  which  have  any  historical  asaociati^aia :  HiHtonium  ap-  ■ 
peara  to  have  ranked  as  the  capital  under  the  Boinan  empire ;  then 
are  extensive  remains  of  it  at  II  Va$lo.  a-n-r.nnTu,  LaneiaTio,  in 
the  interior,  may  also  be  noticed  as  a  municipal  town  of  some  raze. 

Hi»lora.—The  Frentani  are  first  noticed  in  R.c.  319,  when  they  were 
at  war  with  Eome,  and  were  Bpeedily  redaced.  in  304  they  concludod 
peace  with  the  Itomami,  and  they  remained  foithfHil  to  them,  eren  aft«r 
the  battle  of  Canos.  They  joined  in  the  Social  War  without  taking 
any  protnineiit  part  in  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

rTALT — eonfmued.    latidm. 

IX.  Laticu.  §  1.  Bounduies,  and  Q«iierBl  DescripUon.  §  2.  Houn- 
taina.  §  3.  Rivera.  §  4.  lotabitant*.  §  5.  Borne.  §  6.  Bemain- 
ing  Towns  of  Latiutn.    Koada.    leUndB.    Bietoty. 

IX.  Latiom. 
5  1.  In  filling  the  boundaries  of  lAtinin,'  care  must  be  taken  to 
diBtingnish  between  I^atium  in  the  original  and  kUtoncal  sense,  and 
Latium  in  ila  lalfir  geographieal  aense.  The  former  was  a  email 
country,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Tiber  and  the  Aoio  (with  the 
exception  of  a  small  district  N.  of  the  Anio,  at  the  confluence  of 
these  riTBTB,  which  was  included  in  Latinm)  ;  on  the  E.  by  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  a  little  E.  of  Tibnr  and  Prasneste ; 
on  the  S.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  latter  town  to  the  promontory  of 
Circeii ;  and  on  tlie  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  In  ils  later  geo- 
graphical sense  Latium  comprehended,  in  addition,  the  districts  of 
the  JEqiii  and  Eemici  in  the  &.,  and  the  Yolsci  and  Anrunci  in  the 
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S.,  BO  that  it  bordered  in  the  fomer  direction  on  Sanmium,  and  in  the 
latter  on  Campania,  the  point  of  separation  being  just  S.  of  Sinneeu. 
The  greater  portion  of  Latium  oonnsts  of  a  broad  undulating  plun, 
now  called  the  Campagna,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  advanced 
ridges  of  the  Apennines,  and  interrupted  only  by  the  isolated  group 
of  the  Albon  hills :  this  plain,  though  apparently  level,  is  intersected 
by  ravines  which  the  atreams  have  worn  for  themselves,  and  which 
gererally  have  rugged,  precipitous  sides,  particularly  in  the  B,  por- 
tion of  it.  The  eastern  part  of  Latmm,  occupied  by  the  .^qui  and 
Hemict,  is  billy  ;  and  the  southern  district  again,  occupied  by  the 
VoUci,  is  intersected  by  an  extensive  range,  similar  in  character 
to  the  Apcimines,  but  separated  from  them  by  the  valleys  of  the 
TreruH  andtLiris.  The  districts  vary  in  r^jard  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil :  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban  hills  are  of  volcanic  origin ; 
the  former,  tho<^h  at  present  utterly  desolate,  was  well  cultivated 
in  ancient  times,  and  produced  considerable  quantities  of  com.  The 
slopes  of  the  hills  have  been  in  all  s^es  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  other  fruit-trees ;  and  amoi^  the  special 
products  of  the  country,  we  may  specify  the  wine  of  the  Alban  hills,' 
the  figs  of  Tuscnlum,  the  hazel-nuts  of  PrsBneste,  and  the  pears  of 
CruHtumerium  and  Tibur. 

I  2.  Of  all  the  bills  of  Latinm  the  most  important  and  conspibuons 
is  the  gioup  of  the  Alban  hills,  the  central  height  of  which  is  the 
Albanu  Mont '  of  the  anoient«  and  the  McmU  Cava  of  modem  times. 
The  name  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  the  general  group, 
though  modem  nsi^e  has  effect«d  this.  The  Alban  hills  are  a  nearly 
cinnilar  mass,  about  40  miles  is  circumference,  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
forming  apparently  at  one  time  a  single  great  crater,  the  edge  of  which 
has  been  bioken  up  into  nnmeiDus  summits,  while  from  the  lower 
slopes  numerous  spurs  project  into  the  plain,  afFbrding  admirable  sites 
for  towns.  The  summit  of  Albanus  Mons  was  crowned  with  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  which  the  Latins  held  their  congress. 
In   the   N.E.   quarter  Algldns*   was   a  name   applied  either  to   a 


Te  mogii  apposltit  delccut ;  tmlieiiKU  utnimqae.— ^.  11.  fl,  IS. 

'  Thl!  summit  cominsnas  »  mignificml  view  of  the  Cantpagms ;  tuD»  Virgil 

VFpreBentt  Jimc»  u  otHerTing  tnm  thu  point  tbs  combat  bHween  tfafl  Trojans  and 

FroflplaLma  tmnulo,  duopum  spect«bBt.  -ififi.  xii-  134. 

*  The  allies  of  this  hill  were  sovenil,  Id  tlif  time  of  Home,  vltfa  <]«B« 
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■ingle  summit  or  to  that  portaou  of  the  group;  the  plain  vMch  in- 
tervenes  between  it  and  Tosculum  was  &e  scene  of  frequent  engage- 
menta  between  the  Bomana  tuid  the  jfiquiane.  The  VoIbcIbd  hills, 
now  bwwn  aa  the  Monti  Lepini,  received  no  special  name  in  uicient 
times.  They  rise  immediately  S.  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  fill  -ap 
the  whole  interreniru!  space  (from  12  to  16  miles  in  breadth)  b^ 
tween  them  and  the  valley  of  tiie  Trerus ;  they  descend  to  the  coast 
between  l^Tisoina  and  the  Liris,  and  form  a  saooession  of  headlanda. 
We  must  also  notice  the  small  Kona  Baeer*  which  overlooks  the  Anio 
at  a  distance  of  aboat  3  miles  from  Home,  and  is  memorable  as  the 
spot  whither  the  Plebeians  seceded  in  B.C.  494  and  449 '. 

f  3.  The  chief  river  in  l^dum  is  the  Tiber ',  the  lower  course  of 
wMch  'falls  within  the  limits  of  this  province ;  about  2  miles  above 
Rcane  it  receives  an  important  tributary  in  the  Anio  ',  Teveronr,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Treba,  and  descends  rapidly  through  the 
^quian  hills  to  I'ibur,  where  it  forms  a  remarkable  waterfall ',  and 

Nigra  hrui  frondjt  la  Alg^da.  Oin.  It.  4,'J7. 

At  a  later  period  the  wealthy  Komana  hod  Tillaa  there,  and  ltd  character  waj 
ehanged: — 

m  Altidom  MMBnis 


fl  fflllaw  hoe  and  turbid  clunfter  of  ita  atreaiti  are  (ypqaentl^  noticed  hj 

ViiimvxJlaBim  Tibnim,  retottla 

Litlots  Etnuco  violenter  undii.  Ooa.  Carm.  1.  1,  IS, 

In  flnvlum  dBdit :  Jlle  >uo  oum  gmgite  Jlaca 

ACMpIt  TanlQCtem  kc  mollllius  eitnlil  ondli.  .Sn.  ii,  SI6, 


The  ri¥er  la  f^equenily  called  Albula  by  t 
aiKh  was  lt>  earliest  name,  lt>  later  dealKni 
named  Tlbris,  according  to  VlntU  (.««.  i 
Tiberlniic,  acoordlng  to  lAyj  [i-  3)- 

■  The  ubIlqDe  ohb  of  tbii.name  come  tto 
it  itaelt  lued  by  aome  of  the  Uter  poeu  {Sti 


[all  there,  u  (he  aubjoli: 


put  by  prtJeoUi^  ledg«>,  which  eaiued  it  to  (Orm  hdbII  poola. 

2  A  2 
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theooe  iMjrsuGa  a  winding  ooone  through  ths  Oompagna ;  its  w&tei 
was  very  pure  and  it  wae  one  <^  the  sonnies  whence  Borne  drew  its 
supply.  The  Llilj,  Oarigliano  (p.  489),  is  Uie  chief  river  in  the 
soutbem  district ;  it  receives  the  Traru*.  Saceo,  from  the  ndghbonr* 
hood  of  Frmneete,  a  Btieam  which,  though  itself  important  and  flow- 
ing through  a  wide  talley,  is  unnoliced  by  the  histoiians  and  poets  of 
andeut  times.  Of  the  lesser  streams  which  crosaed.  the  plain,  we 
may  notice  the  Htunloliis',  Jiio  Torto,  on  the  banks  of  which  ^neas 
was  buried;  the  Astttra',  or  fitoni,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  hills,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  was  fought  the  last  great 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  Latins  in  B.O.  S38;  the  Anasiau*, 
Anaeeno,  whiidi  rises  in  'the  Volsciaa  hills  and  descends  thnmgh  the  ' 
PoDtina  Marahea  to  the  sea  near  Tarraeina;  and  the  Vtos,  f^fintle,  a 
sluggish  stieam  which  now  jtdns  the  Amiaraius  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes*.  There  wcos  nnmerons  small  lakes  in  Latium,  the  chief 
of  which  was  AlUntu  laeiui  Logo  di  Albatio,  beneath  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  6  miles  in  drcumference,  undoubtedly  occupying 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  so  entirely  sunonnded  by  mom>- 
tains  that  there  was  no  natumi  outlet  for  the  stirplua  waleis ;  these 
were  carried  off  by  an  artificial  emissary  pierced  through  the  stdid 
rock,  constructed  in  b.c.  397  and  still  existing,  whidi  conducts  the 
waters  by  a  stream  named  the  Sivo  Albano  to  the  Tiber.  We  may 
also  notice  L.  Kemorensif,  Logo  di  Nemi,  near  Aricia,  also  a  Toltanic 
crater,  of  ainall  size  but  remarkable  for  its  [uctureaque  appearance,  and 
famed  in  antiqoity  for  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  (Nemua  Diana:),  to 
which  it  owed  its  name ;  and  X.  Bspllns,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tus- 
ciilan  hills,  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Rcanana  aitd 


here  ironUpped  nnder  the  title  of  Jupiter  Indlge 

IJadK  D<uin  caAo  mlHrit  Indlgetem.  Tii 

ft  Alio  on  It*  biuikB  V,  grore  uored  to  the  iiTrnph  A: 
<rnEgir  hone  cupidiB  rapulsBe  NdmEcluH  Dndik 

Creaitur,  et  iUk^iIb  oqDolalHe  tuia 


Spumabat  ilpis  i  Untia  N  nubibiu  Imber 
•  £t  quoa  pMtlfrn  Pumptlnl  nllglne  osmpl, 

Coglt  iqsu  OStua,  ntque  Inllcit  teqnont  lin 


I ,  Gi.>oglc 
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Latins  in  B.a.  4d6 ;  it  probably  cccupied  a  Bmall  ontter  at  Carmifdle 
which  has  si]ioe  been  divined  of  its  waters.  Tho  lamfOam  Fal&dM 
form  an  impoitant  feature  in  the  S.  of  Latium ;  liey  occupy  an  ex- 
tensive tnct  between  the  Vdadan  momitaiiis  and  the  sea,  about  80 
niiles  in  leDgiih  by  T  or  8  in  breadth,  and  are  the  reaulte  of  a  consi- 
deiable  depciaion  of  the  land,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  AmasenuB 
and  other  streams  stsgnate.  TIib  Via  Appia  was  carried  acrcss  tjjiem 
in  B.O.  312,  and  a  canal  formed  by  its  aide  between  Forum  Appii  and 
Tanaoina.  Froitless  attempts  -were  made  to  diain  the  mushes  by 
Cornelins  Ceth^ns  in  160,  and  Bubsequently  by  CiEsar,  Augustus, 
and  Trajan. 

S  4.  The  inhabilantB  of  latium  consisted  of  several  distinct  peoples. 
The  LaOnl*  occnpied  Latium  proper ;  the  hmits  of  their  territory  on 
tike  aide  of  tihe  TolsciauB  were  fluctuating;  on  the  oos  hand  seveml 
towns  in  the  Volsdan  mountains,  as  Telitm,  Ckira,  Nocba  ftod  Setia, 
belonged  b>  the  L«fina,  and  on  the  other  hand  Antiom  belonged  to 
the  Volactans:  The  Tdsei  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  south- 
ern district  fttm  the  seaocnsC  to  the  borders  of  Samnium ;  they  thus 
held  die  Poatdne  Marshes,  ^le  Volsoian  liiHi  (Monti  Lepini),  and  the 
valley  of  the  Lirts.  The  Annmol  weie  a  petty  nation  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris  and  on  the  borders  of  Campania' ;  and  the  Antinsi, 
who  were  ori^nally  identical  with  the  Aurunci.',  lived  in  later  times 
on  the  right  bank  1^  the  Lirig  between  the  sea  and  the  Tdsoisn  motm- 
't^ns.  The  Heniloi*  held  tlie  uppw  valley  <A  the  Trerus,  and  the 
hill  coontry  adjacent  to  it.  The  Xqul  occupied  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  betweoi  the  Sabini  on  the  W, 
and  t^e  Marai  on  the  E.  The  towns  of  Latium  were  nimieraus  and 
remarkable  ka  tiie  natural  strength  of  their  position,  furnishiug  a 
complete  illustration  of  Yirgil's  line : 

"  Tot  congesta  manu  prferuptia  oppida  saxis."  • 


*  The  Drlglii  oT  ttie  term  "  Prisd  LiLtlnl,"  which  Duora  hi  Bosui  hlrteiy  nb- 
■Aqimt  to  the  bll  of  Alba,  li  uneerUin  ;  perhapi  It  zeptoHiited  a  Jeigne  oT  a 
portloB  of  the  Lutla  sillet  raimed  u  tbet  time,  who  tet  tliemwlTea  Dp  u  Um 
"  old  Latiiu." 

*  tbett  oqtal,  Anrnnok,  itood  atiout  flie  mile*  N.  of  Sneaaii,  on  a  ipnr  of 
jr«M(  «  An.  CHm  r  to  thli  VidU  illiidei : 

una  f^t  papoloa  :  TcitoDt  feUcii  Bucho 
tf  Bsdoa  qui  tutrli ;  et  qoos  de  coilibvi  altit 
Aunuid  ntlsere  piitrcft.  Xn.  tIL  73A. 

T  The  nemei  are  In  fiict  the  ujhe,  the  r  helDg  ehangod  toto  f ,  u  ii  eommon  In 
Latia.  The  fliHUnetloii  between  the  two  tilbei  flrrt  appeart  In  the  41h  cent.  b.o. 
The  Dime  li  probebly  deiind  troa  the  name  root  ai  c>sca>. 

■  The  nante  la  aaid  to  have  been  flerlied  from  a  Sabine  wocd,  htrna  "  a  roek  i " 
ir  •>,  It  wu  trnlr  VpniHi*t*  to  the  dlitrlct  whieh  the  Herniouu  occn^ed,  wbiok 
TtrgEl  descrlbei  as,— 

Botelda  rlvii 

*  Onrg.  11.  lie. 
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Not  only  do  the  Albaii  hills  abound  with  atee  oS  remarkable  Bttenglh 
ov«rlookii]g  the  plnin  fimi  a  great  height,  (nit  tbe  Compayrut  itself, 
furrowed  as  it  ia  with  deep  chumelB  formed  bj  the  streams  in  the 
tufo  rock,  affitrded  adroiiable  positiouE  for  ancient  towns.  Them  na- 
tural advantagee  were  improved  by  art,  and  walls  of  great  strength 
in  tke  Cyclopean  style  were  erected  on  the  brows  of  the  difls,  sped- 
ineD)  of  which'  remain  to  this  day  at  Signia,  Cora,  azid  other  places, 
llie  Latins  pOBSessed  a  confederacy  of  thirty  towns,  at  the  head  of 
which  st«od  Alba.  The  brilliant  period  of  the  Latin  towns  genenJly 
WAS  anterior  to  Om  rise  of  the  supremacy  of  Borne.  They  subse- 
quently became  little  else  than  suburbs  of  the  great  metropcJis,  and 
derived  tbeir  proeperily  iiom  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  Bomana 
who  erected  their  villas  wherever  the  scenery  or  the  fine  aii  attracted 
them.  The  towns  on  the  Appian  Way,  however,  retained  some  im- 
portance as  places  of  trade. 

§  5.  Boms,  the  metropolis  not  only  of  Italy  but  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  situated  on  tiie  Tiber,  about  IS  miles  fiom  :1s  montlL  The 
chief  part  of  the  town  lay  on  the  left  bank,  where  the  ground  is 
broken  by  a  group  of  hills,  and  tiie  river  winds  about  wit^  a  treble 
curve.  Of  the  seven  bills  which  formed  the  site  of  the  city,  three  are 
isolated,  and  the  other  four  connected  at  their  bases.  Of  the  former 
the  CapitoUne  stands  about  3O0  paces  from  the  river  at  its  au»t 
easterly  point,  and  is  the  hill  to  which  all  the  others  seem  to  ptHnt ; 
it  is  of  a  saddle-back  shape,  depressed  in  the  oeoiro  and  rising  towards 
its  N.  and  S.  extremities.  To  the  8.E,  lies  the  Palatine,  a  Uttle  in- 
ferior in  point  d' height,  and  of  a  lozenge  sh^»;  andslJU  au>re  to  the 
8.  is  the  Aveatine,  closely  bordering  on  the  Tiber.  The  four  connected 
hills '  are,  from  S.  to  N.,  the  C«liail,  the  largest  of  the  whole  group, 
lying  opposite  the  Palatine ;  the  Esqfiillne,  whidi  divides  at  its  ex- 
tremity into  two  tongues,  named  Ci3[4us  andOppius;  thefiminal, 
a  small  hil!  almost  enclosed  between  the  Esquiline  and  Quitinal ;  and 
the  Quirinal,  which  curves  round  in  a  hooked  shape  towaids  the 
Esquiline.  Still  fbrther  to  the  N.,  but  ontode  the  walls,  is  the  Pin- 
dan  hill,  while  on  the  oppceite  side  of  the  Tiber  lie  the  Janiculan,  a 
ridge  which  runs  in  a  direct  line  between  the  two  carves  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Vatican  yet  more  (o  the  N.  Rome  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  B.C.  753 ;  the  original  dty  of  Homulu*  Stood  on  the  Pala- 
tine', while  a  Sabine  town  occupied  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline,  and 
~  e  settled  on  the  Cjeliaii  and  Esquiline.    The  Sabine 


icntlng  the  Eiqni. 
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and  Bwnan  towns  were 
and  &B  Etruscans  wen 
plain  betireen  tbe  C»b- 
lian  and  EBqniline.  An- 
cuB  Martiits  added  the 
Aventiue,  and  built  a 
fortress  on  the  Janicu- 
lan.  Tarquinius  Priscua 
drained  the  low  ground 
between  tbe  Palatine  and 
Capitol,  and  planned  tbe 
CircDB  MaxiinDS  and 
Forum.  Finally  Seirius 
TnlliuB  added  the  Vimi- 
nal  and  EsquUine,  and 
surrounded  the  seven 
hills  with  walls  extend- 
ing about  7  miles 


In  o 


of  tjme  ite  dly  outgrew 
these  limits,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  readi- 
ed a  circumference  of  13 
mil^  at  which  period  it 
is  cmnputed  to  have  con- 
tained a  popnlat)(»i  of 
neail;  two  milliona.  8nb- 
Bequentjy  its  eise  was 
somewhat  diminished, 
the  walls  of  Aurelian 
having  a  carcumferenoe 
of  only  11  miles.    Tbe 


Plan  of  U»  CJtr  o(K«oiiliK 


general  appearance  of  tbe  dty  was  for  a  long  period  but  poor;  after 
its  destruction  by  tbe  Gauls  in  b.c.  390,  it  was  rebuilt  in  baste  with 
nanow  crooked  streets,  and  these  remained  down  to  the  time  of  Nero, 
when  two-thirds  of  the  town  were  burnt  down  (a.d.  64),  and  were 
rebuilt  with  wide  and  regular  streets.  Tbe  bouses  were  of  two  classes, 
called 'dbmtu  and  insula:,  tbe  former  being  tbe  private  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  the  ktt«r  tbe  leddences  of  the  middle  and  lower  ckases, 
who  occupied  Jlat$  or  portdons  of  houses,  whioli  were  carried  to  the 
unsafe  height  of  60  or  70  feet  There  were  46,602  of  tie  latter,  and 
1,790  of  the  former. 

1.  Dhitiont  ofihe  City. — Serviua  TullinB  dirided  the  town  into  four 
Mgioni — Subunuia,  Eaquilina,  Collina,  and  Palatina^correaponding  to 
the  Dumber  of  Uie  d^  tribes:  these  were  subdivided  into  37  Sticella 
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ArgtMram,  Thu  diviaion  held  good  until  ths  time  of  Auguitos,  who 
reamngad  tha  whola  city  into  fourteen  Reglona,  named  h  follows ; — 
(I)  PorU  Ctpeaa;  (3)  Gmlimontium;  (3)  IbU  at  Stmpi.;  (i>  Vi» 
Sacra;  (5)  Eaquiliaa  cum  Timinali;  (6)  Alta  Semita;  (7)  Via  LaU; 
(8)  FonimBomanum;  (9)  Circus  Fluniuiua;  (10)  PaUtJmn;  (11)  Circus 
Moximui;  (12)  Piscina  Publics ;  (13)  ATentimu;  (11)  Trana 'nberim. 
The  lo«a]itie!  of  these  divisions  are  in  sareral  instanoee  pointed  out 
by  the  namea,  which  coireapond  to  those  of  the  hilla  and  well-known 
quarters  of  the  oity:  it  will  suffice  to  add  that  Isis  and  Serupis  was 
at  the  back  of  the  Esquiline.  Alta  SemitA  on  and  behind  the  Quirinnl, 
Via  Lata  on  the  E,  of  the  Campus  Hartius,  and  I^adna  Publica  3.  of 


tb*  SstvlBn'Willa  and  tbt  S««a  HUtt 


lioh  wBB  built  of  atone, 
.  of  the  Capitoline  Hill 
0  tbs  Tiber,  which  were  both  defended  by 
.ha  town  a  portion  ofthe  ngger  alill  rsmaina 
t  the  back  of  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal  hills.*    In  other  directions 
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ibs  oouru  ma;  ba  tncad  b;  meuui  of  the  gates,  of  whicb  no  leu  tban 
twenty  ore  eaumsnted,  the  moat  importaDt  beiog  the  Porta  CoUina,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  Quirinal;  BBtumeoa,  beneath  theN.  point  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill ;  CarmeDtiUia,  at  the  S.  foot  of  Uie  Capitolma ;  Trige- 
mina,  near  tha  Tiber  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventba;  Capena,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ceelian ;  Caelinantana,  on  the  Cnliau ;  Esquillna  and  Viminilii, 
at  the  back  of  the  bills  of  the  same  nama.  These  gates  ranuuned  to  a 
late  pariod,  but  the  vail  fell  into  deoa;,  nor  was  there  anjr  uacawty 
to  rebuild  it  until  the  German  hordes  threatened  the  city,  Auratiau 
commeacad  a  new  wall  in  a.d.  271,  which  was  completed  bj  Probus 
and  repaired  b;  Hoaoriua:  it  is  subBtantiall;  the  same  aa  now  exists. 
It  enofosed  a  much  larger  area  thau  that  of  Serviua,  inoludiiig  the 
Fincian  Hill  and  the  Cunpus  Martiua  on  the  N.,  the  Jantculum  on 
the  W.  of  the  Tiber,  and  a  oonsidsrable  disCriot  S.  of  the  AveDtine, 
and  at  the  bock  of  tha  Esquiliua  and  Quiriiia].  It  had  14  principal 
and  several  lesser  gates. 


Templa  of  Joplbsr  CqiluUniu  nsUmd. 

ni.  Tlie  Cavitdt.—Tb.e  Capitoline  Hill  rose  to  a  double  summit  at  itc 
N.E.  and  8.W.  extremities,  as  already  noticed.  On  the  former  pro- 
bably stood  the  Temple  of  CapttDliue  Inpiter,  founded  by  Tarqninirai 
Priscus ;  the  Temple  of  Inpttn  Feratrln*,*  in  which  the  tpolia  opima 
ware  dedicated;  and  a  Temple  of  FidM.  On  the  S.W.  summit  stood 
the  Aix;  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  TonAns,'  erected  by  Augustus;  the 
Temple  of  Jnsa  MonBta,  erected  by  Camillui  in  345  and  used  as  a 
publia  mint;  and  the  Temple  of  Honot  and  Vlrtni,  built  by  C.  Uarius. 
BatwaeD  the  two  summits  lay  the  Asjlnm  of  Romulus :  this  name  waa 
aftorwards  transferred  to  a  spot  on  the  N.E,  summit.    The  Si^u 

*  Mime  speUs  In  tamplo  trls  eondita :  caus  FereQl 

Bee  unit  "ricta  mis  hmnnii  hno  anna  (erebunt 

Halo  Fentrl  dicta  «t  ua  tuperbs  Jmli,  Pbofiit.  Ir.  IB,  49. 

TiipeU  de  mpo  Toosns  1  Lm.  1.  IBS. 
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Hit  Forma  and  iU  ^p^ront.—The  Fonm,  the  grMt  cantre  of 
Soman  lifiB  uid  buamsae,  was  ritimted  in  a.  deep  bollow  between  the 
Capitoliua  and  Palatiaa  hillB.  It  nas  of  an  oblong  a^>«,  671  feet 
lon^,  and  diminuhii^  in  breadth  from  202  feet  at  the  W.  end  to  IIT 
at  the  B.    It  -ma  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  ^a  Boeat,'  (see  Plan,  aa) 

•  From  thia  erimintli  vere  eieciiWd  by  being  bnrled  down :— 

Tamil  SttI,  Danue,  ant  DIodtiI  fliliu,  mint 

DgjiMre  e  laio  dv«,  aut  tradete  Cadmo.  Hoi.  Sat.  L  8,  38. 

'  The  Via  BaeiH  vas  tbe  Tonte  by  which  the  prooeulDna  oT  •iotorioog  gtDeiaLa 
auanded  (o  the  Capitol  i  the  name  wm  more  pattioidnily  applied  to  a  portion  of 
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which  led  from  the  Colosaeum  to  the  CafdtoliiK.  Two  pitntllel  streeti 
led  out  iowftrdti  the  S.,  the  VieoM  Jnguina  (Plan,  re)  from  ite  W.  end, 
■nd  the  Tloiu  Tomu  (FIui.  dd),  the  beat  shupidjig  etreel^  in  Home, 
from  the  centre.  The  Oonitium,  where  public  buHinees  wu  transacted, 
was  at  tbo  N.W.  eod  of  the  FDrum.  The  Forum  waa  surrouoded  with 
porticoea  mi  abopa,  those  ou  the  S.  aids  being  najned  Taherua  Hots, 
and  thoae  on  the  S.  aide  TabeniB  Vetom. 

Tbe  Forum  itself  contuned  tbe  following  buildings  and  objects;— 
the  Bottca  fPlui,  19),  or  stsge,  in  front  of 
the  Conutium,  so  named  &om  the  beak*  o! 
the  veeaela  taken  &om  the  Aniiatea  in  S3T. 
irith  Hhich  it  waa   adorned;   the   ] 


1  of  tbe  Fnotcr,  at  tbe  K.  end  of  the 
*onmi;  thePuteallibinl*'  (Plan,  17),  near 
it,  BO  called  from  the  reaemblance  it  bore 

to  the  top  of  a  well;  tbe  Temple  of  SIths    PnieslLilKiilicrBciltKiuluuiii. 
Tnlitu,   erected   on   tbe   spot  where  the 

bod;  of  Cssar  was   burnt,  also  at  tbe  E.  end  of  the  Forum  ^  the 
Boatm  JuUa,   in  lioot  of  it;  the  KUliaiinm  Anmim,  or  gilt  mils' 


otherwise  called 


It  iod  tcyi,  and  the  street  was  genarally  a  loani 
HHjd  rcrtc  via  Bsora,  Biont  mcufl  est  nun, 
Netclo  qoid  mcditiiu  nngacum. 


£t  idper,  tt  quicquid  chartis  amicitur  laeptji. 

Id.  ^.  a.  1,  SB 

Neo  nlii  prlou  reUt  ds  Tiimh  sertca  tIoo, 

uiBT.  xi.  i;. 

•  Cnrtlos  Ule  lacns,  rfccas  <iai  sasanet  aras 

Nnno  wUda  at  tellei,  sed  luoi  ante  hit. 

Ot.  JSai.  vl.  40! 

There  were  ptotably  two  of  than,  ai.d  whea  Horaos  i^eOs  of  the 
ns,  be  n«sns  the  mWdlB  of  the  nreet  :— 

Poatqaam  onmis  res  mea  Janam  . 
Ad  medium  ftacta  est. 

Sal.  a  a,  n. 

BokIos  onbat  libi  adesses  sd  Poteal  cess.  Boa.  Sat.  11.  t,  i 

•  0*id  describe!  It  »  tacisg  the  Capital :  — 

Ct  tempet  Capltolli  nostra  tommigue 
Divui  ab  uHfu  pro«peclit  Julias  ade.  Ov,  Jfai.  it.  M 
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■tone,  oreotod  by  Auguatiu 

lawyers  and  oom-teBaiiB — and  numarona  otnBr  siatuea ;  tna  voinlimB 
HtMlift,  Gommemonitive  of  the  victor;  of  HtBoius  oyer  the  Latini,  in 
333-,  and  the  CDlamiia  BcatrltB,  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  ehips 
taken  by  Duiliiis  from  the  CarthagiDiana  ir  !J60. 

Adjacent  to  the  Forum  we  may  note  the  Temple  of  Tart*  •  (Plan, 
I6),at  itaS.E.  end,  erected  b;  Nnma  Fompilius ; 
the  Temple  of  Caitd  sttd  Pollnz  >  (Plan,  13),just 
under  the  PaliLtine,  vowed  by  Postumius  in  the 
\    Latin  War,  and  dedicated  by  hia  aon  in  484, 
□f  which  three  columns  still  remain ;  the  Kniinra 
/   Jnlia,  between  the  Vious  Tusrus  and  Jugarins, 
'    erected  by  Geesar  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
law-courts ;  the  Temple  of  Sstorn  (Plan,  1 1),  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  Fonmi  under  the  Capitoline 
HiU,dedicated  in  497,  and  of  which  eight  columns 
remain;   the   Temple    of    ConoOldik    (Plan   2), 
erected  by  L.  Opimius,  in  121,  at  the  N.W.  end 
of  the  Fonim  and  on  the  rise  of  the  Capitoline; 
1  (Plan,  3),  an  elevated  area  between  the  Temple   of 
Concord  and  the  Fonim    ivhere  the  aenatora  met  before  entering  the 
Cuna     the  ToUiknnm,  or   lower  dungeon  of  the  Mamertine  prison, 
erected  bv  tierv  us  TulUua   and  at  11  m  ex  stence;  the  CoiU  (Plan,  6), 
or  Senate-HouM,    on 
the   N.  side   of  the 
Forum,  at  its  W.  end; 
the  OnMOfOaii  (Han, 
!,},  adjacent  to  it  at 
its  S.W.  angle,  aplace 
set  apart  aa  a  waiting- 
room  for  foreign  am- 
baasodors  )  the  Bati- 
lica  Ford*  (Plan,  T), 
on  the  B.  of  the  Cnria, 
erected   in    184,    by 
Porcius  Cato,  for  the 
assemblies  of  the  tri- 
i  of  the  people  ; 
~— "iMi    JBrntlf. 

,   originally 
1  179  by  M. 

N.W.  angle 


the    ] 


and,  lastly,  the  Aieh  of  Baren*,  created  in  a.d.  203, 

of  the  Forum,  and  still  in  a  good  state  of  presei-vatioi 

V.  The  Imperial  Fora. — As  Rome  increased  in  si 


*  Obenndiu  Harsja,  qiU  ae 

Voltum  (enfl  MBBt  Nayionun  powe  mlnoiii.        Hob.  *i(.  i.  8,  liO 
IpH  potwt  fieri  Katyt  cassldlcui.  Hait.  ii.  64. 

>  Hlo  locus  e>t  VesM  :  qui  PaUads  serrat  et  ^nem. — Or.  Thil.  iil.  1, 

•  At  quBB  Tsnturai  pBecedM  seita  Ksleadai 

Hac  sunt  Ledvl*  leinpU  dlcats  Titit. 
Fratriboi  ilia  Dels  frstm  de  fente  Deorum 

Circa  Jotnra»  oomporaere  lacn>.  Ip.  FaH.  I.  JO*. 
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was  found  iasufficieDt  for  the  truuaotion  of  law  buunen ;  and  bencs 
ntimerous  fani  were  erected  by  the  emperors  in  the  grouad  interremng 
between  the  Forum  and  the  QuirimJi  and  in  a.  line  diTerging  to  the 
.  N.W.  from  the  old  Forum.    The  chief  of  these  imperial  fora  were 

the  Femm  Jnlinm,  founded  by  Ctesar 
'  and  finished  by  Aueuatus,  which  waa 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  Baulica 
Emilia;  the  Forasi  Angnrti,  to  the  N. 
of  the  Forum  Julii,  enclosing  a  t«mp1e 
of  Kara  Ultor,'  of  which  three  columna 
Btill  remain  ;  the  Fomm  Tnuuitoriom, 

J^y  Nerra,  and  conteining  a  temple  of 
Jtis^va,  situated  E.  of  the  Forum  Ju- 
lium  ;  the  Tonun  lY^&nl,  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  them  all,  situated  between 
the  Quiriual  and  Capitoline,  and  contojn- 
ing,  in  addition  to  the  Forum  itself,  the 

BaaiUca  ITlpia,  at  the  W.  end  of  which  Temple  of  Tnjun. 

stands  the  famous  GolnmiL  of  Trajan, 

oommemoratiog  the  wars  of  that  emperor  with  Decebalus  (  and,  laatl;, 
W.  of  the  Bseiliea,  completing  the  range  of  buildioga,  the  Temple 
of  DiTU  Tl^ann*,  erected  by  Hadrian. 

TI.  Tiie  Palaiine  and  Frf?a,— After  the  Capitol  and  Forum,  the 
PalatiLe  Hill  is  the  most  intereating  spot  in  Rome,  both  aa  having  been 
the  cradle  of  the  eternal  city  and  the  later  residence  of  the  emperors 
in  the  time  of  its  highest  glory.  The  deolivitj  towards  the  Capitoline 
waa  called  OflTmalna.  or  CwmtUni,  and  contained  the  Lupenal,  a  grotto 
sacred  to  Paui"  the  Ticnu  BnmiaJUii,  the  £g-tree  under  which  Romulus 
and  Kemua  were  suckled  by  the  wolf;  and  the  CSM  BanLnll,*  a  hut  in 
which  Komulua  was  nurtured.  These  objeota  were  probably  at  the  W. 
angle  of  the  hill,  near  the  Circus.  Among  the  illustrious  Kojnans  who 
had  houses  on  the  Palatine,  we  may  notice  Vilruirius  Vacous,  whose  house 
waa  pulled  down  in  B.C.  335,  Fulviua  Flaccus,  who  perished  in  the 
sedition  of  Gracchus,  Cicero,  who  lived  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  hill,  , 
Catiliae,  Antoniua,  and  Scaurua.  Augustus  was  bom  in  this  quarter, 
and  adorned  it  with  a  splendid  Temple  of  ApoUo,  aurrounded  with  a 
portico  containing  the  Bibllothion  Gn»oa  at  latina:  the  temple  itself 
-  was  built  of  solid  white  marble,  and  contained  statues  of  the  god  and 
of  Augustas  himself  J  ths  columns  of  the  portico  were  of  African 
marble  and  between  them  stood  statues  of  the  fifty  daughters  of 
DanauB:'  ita  exact  position  in  not  known.    The  Falaoe  of  Angnitna 

'  It  waa  rowed  by  Angnatus  la  t]ie  ciTll  war  Dndertakeu  to  Bven^  hia  bther'n 
tleatb:— 

Mars,  ades,  M  satia  aeelerato  sangnine  feinun  : 

etetqae  hiTor  wnu  pro  meliore  tutis. 
Templa  ferej  et,  me  Tietora,  locBberia  Ultor.        Or.  Fail,  i.  i7). 

•  Rino  iDeoio  ing«nteiD.  qoem  Bomolni  aisei  Aaylom 
BettdUt,  et  gelida  monatrat  nib  rupe  LupercaL, 

ParrhaalD  dictqm  Panog  de  more  Lk"!-  -^>'  rUi.  Sit. 

*  Bomuleoqae  receni  horrebaC  r^la  cnlino.  Id.  Tiii.  651. 
■  Qnffirli  oar  Tenlam  tlbl  (ardiot  t  anres  Phcebi 

Forttcna  a  magno  Cmara  aperts  tuit :  tota 
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the  N.E.ude  of  the  bill,  tnd  the  PalMt  «t 

wo    pBljAM   of    Nsro, 

^     » —  ^ 

probably  oovered 
the  whole  of  the 
yiL  The  Telia  WW 
the    rieiiiK    grouDd 

of   the   Forum  on 

he  one  tide  and 
the  CoIoHsimi  on 
the  other.  It  con- 
tained the  foUov- 
ing    objects :  - 


ArchofTllnjreMorHl. 
lem,  with  the  epoila  of  which  it  w»b  adorned;  the 


uioient  fone  in 
whkih  the  imiiges  of 
the  houB^uild  goda 
brought  from  Troy 
were  preservBd ;  the 


erected  bj  Vtepm- 
uan  after  hia  tri- 
umph over  Jeruea- 


if  which  three  n 

archea  atill  remain ; 
the  splendid  Tenvla 

OfBoDUUldTMUU, 

built  bf  Hadrimi, 
considerable  n- 
nuuns  of  whloh  ex- 
ist behind  the  con- 
vent of  8.  Fnm- 
cetea  Bomtma;  the 
AlDk  of  litoi,  which 
(panned  the  Via 
Sacra  at  the  very 
Bummit  of  the  Ye- 
lian  ridge,  adorned 
with  bokutiful  re- 
liefs illuistrating  the 
Jewish  triumphs  of 
Titoa,  and  still  ei- 
iatii^j  the  Aieh 
of  CftTirtt11tiT^"i  at 
3  honour  of  CoDstantine's 
state  of  preaerration ;  and 


In  epeciem  Fffiuia  dl 
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>  fountais  erwsted  far  Domitiui,  of  whioh  thera  u« 


■DOh  u  the  AitMZ  of  Xnad«r,  the  Can  of  fluiu,*  and  the  Tample  cdT 
Japitor  larentor,  dedioated  bj  Hercules  after  he  had  found  hu  cattle. 
The  Temple  of  UaiM,  erected  bj  Serviiu  Tulliiu  as  the  unctmuy  of 
the  citiee  of  the  Latin  Leagae,  atood  on  the  aide  of  the  bill  Htwtg  the 
Cinnu,  while  at  its  N.  eztremit;,  near  the  Porta  Trigeiiuiia,  atood  tJie 
fiunoua  Temple  of  Jiuu  Bcgiiu,  built  by  Camillua  after  the  conquest  of 
Veii.  A  pratiaa  of  the  Bunamit,  probably  about  the  centre  of  it, 
named  Baxam,'  wu  the  spot  where  Remus  was  reputed  to  have  taken 
his  auguries;  a  Temple  of  the  Bona  De>,<  waa  afterwnrds  erected 
there.  Then  was  aJso  a  Temple  of  Lnn^'  probably  on  the  side  next 
the  Circus,  and  one  af  LilMrtas,  founded  by  T.  Semproniua  Graochus. 
We  may  notioe  the  houMS  of  Sura,  of  Tr^an  before  he  became  emperor, 
andof  Ekmiua  the  poet,  on  this  hill.  The  strip  of  ground  between  the 
Aventine  and  the  Tiber  waa  one  of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  city,  as  it 
contained  the  emporium  or  quays  for  the  discharge  of  the  cargoes  of 
ships,  sad  the  principal  corn-market.  L.  .£miliuH  Lepidua  and  L. 
^miliuB  I^ulus  founded  a  regular  SmporiBm  and  a  portico  named 
after  them  Fvtlsni  AmiU&.  The  broad  level  apace  to  the  3.  of  the 
hill  waa  probably  the  site  of  large  warehouses  for  storing  goods. 
The  Monlt  TataaAo,  which  is  in  the  same  district,  ia  on  artificial 
hill  of  potaherda,   lf>3  feet  high,   the  origin  of  which  ia  ahrouded  in 


°'?i;zi 


..  I^  YAabn/ta,  Forum  Boarvi/iti,  and  Ci'rcui  Jfozimus. — Be- 
tween the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and  Tiber,  the  level  ground  waa  occu- 
pied by  two  diatricts  named  the  VeUbriun  and  the  Fomm  BouinBi,  - 
while  between  the  two  hills  wsa  the  Ciicnu  lUzims*.  The  Valabram 
waa  originaU;  a  marsh'  and  afterwards  a  quarter  of  the  town  at  the 
head  of  the  Tioua  Tusciia  \  it«  name  ia  preserved  in  that  of  the  modem 
ohuroh  of  B.  Oiorgio  m  Felabro,  near  which  still  stand  two  oucient 
monumeDts,  the  Ami  AlgsntariiU,  butltby  the  silverBmitha  in  tionour 
of  Se^tmioa  Severus,  and  a  square  building  named  Janns  Qnadrlfrona. 
The  Tf..  Bouiam  was  a  large  unencloaod  space  extending  from  the 
Velabnun  to  thp  ascent  of  the  Aventine,  and  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Cimna.f  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  having  been  an  old  cattla- 
[oarket :  it  was  rich  in  temples  and  monumanta,  particular!;  a  Temple 


nUIlc,  (Kuloaei 
5r  mcUtI  oonstitoert  Jngo. 

Res ;  hujug  qnoqiia  tei 


Id.  Rut.  m.  sas. 

Tisni.!.  IL  9,  )S. 
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a  still  existing  at 
the  chnroh  of  3.  Maria 
dd  Bcla:  tsmples  of 
FartoB*  and  Xalar  Ib- 
OM,  both  of  them  built 
by  ServiuB  TulUiu  and 
of  uncertain  poEitioa;" 
and  K  temple  of  Podl- 
eitt»    P&tneia,    wbicb 

may  parhapB  he  repra- 
ssntad  by  th»  elegaiit 
remuni  now  forming 
the  Armeniui  olmnih  of 
8.  Maria  Egixiaca.  The 

Temple  ot  HeTmlEi.  chargea    itself  into   the 

Tiber  in  thia  district, 
and  its  month  is  visible  when  the  riTsr  is  low.  The  (Hnw  Xaxinu 
•urn  nearly  half  a  mile  long  and  was  the  prmcdpal  raceeoarBe  in  Rome : 
It  was  founded  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscua,  but  it 
remained  in  a  rude 
stats  until  the  time  of 
Julius  CEnar.who  placed 
permBoent  Beats,  the 
lower  OQee  of  stone  and 
the  upper  of  wood.  It 
'  was  further  improved 
by  Ai^ustns,  Claudius, 
siid  Tnyan-  It  whs  pro* 
bablj  c^ble  of  oon- 
taining  about  385,000 
speotatora. 

IX  Tlu,  aaiaK  BUL 

—The  Cmlian  Hill  wW 

-•  not  muoh  frequented  in 

temiili;  of  PudidUi  Fitrtda.  early  times.     The  only 


utroyed  by  Nero,  and  restored  by  Tespaaian ;  and  the  uehof  IK. 
erected  in  the  uonsDlsbip  of  Dolabella,  a.d.  10,  and  probably  d' 
a  an  entrance  to  some  [niblic  place.    In  tile  imperial  tdmes  maiij 

'  They  are  refcrred  to  bj  Oiid  :— 

LSI  eadem,  ForCmu,  ttii  eit,  anntorqne,  iDctuqtie, 

Sed  niperlnJeoU*  quia  Utet  ede  tugis  1 
Seirini  ett  .Rut.  ri.  I6>. 

Hac  ibi  Ion  lertmt  lUtntn  saen  parentl 

Baeptrlfarai  Berrl  templs  dedln  maniu.  H.  t1.  479. 

*  Cslina  ex  she  qua  Hooa  deacendlt  in  Equnm ; 
His  uU  non  plana  eat,  aed  pnpe  iflana  rla  eat, 
FaiTm  licet  Tides*  Civtn  ddubn  Mlnem.  Or.  JbM.  lii.  SI 
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trioua  RomBOa  hod  fine  hoiuei  here,  urtdoolvl;  Hamumi,  Anniiw 
Terus  the  grHudfather  of  Marooi  Aureliui,  uid  the  Latemii,  whoa* 
huuH  appears  to  have  bssQ  confiscated  titer  the  traaeon  of  PUutitu 
LateranuB  in  Nero'a  reign. 

X,  The  IXitTict  a.  of  Om  Caiiinn.— To  the  S.  of  the  Cnlian  wore  the 
let  and  12th  regions  of  Augustus,  named  Porta  Capena  and  J'iwn'iui 
Pubtiea.  In  the  former  of  these  lay  the  Partk  Capjnk  itself;'  the 
T»llejr  of  Egeri*,=  watered  by  the  Aqua  Crab™.' jMoraniKi,  and  the  tradi- 
tional Bcene  of  Numa's  interviews  with  the  nymph  ;  and  the  IlieniUB 
Aatonitna  or  CaiaoallB,  ito  the  west  of  the  Appian  Way,  remains  of 
which  afe  atill  in  existence.  For  several  miles  the  tombs  of  eminent 
Romans  shirt  the  Via  Appia,  contoieucing  immediately  outside  the  P. 
Capena.  The  moat  interesting  of  these  is  the  Tomb  of  t^  Sdpiot,  about 
400  paces  within  the  P.  8.  Sebiutiano ;  while  the  mausoleum  of  S^ti- 
inlu  SsTsrai  and  that  of  Oadlift  Hetalla  deserve  notice,  though  the 
latter  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city. 


XI.  The  Eaqaaine  and  itt  Neighbourhood.— Tixe  Esquiline  was  oii- 
ginallj'  covered  with  a  thict  wood,  to  which  its  name  may  be  referred. 
On  the  larger  and  more  southerly  of  the  two  tongues  into  which  the 

'  A  branch  oT  ttie  Aqua  Mnrda  paued  over  tbis  Este,  and  kept  it  in  i  dripping 

.      ^  .Bulutltit  bd  Tet«re#  areas,  mmUdarnqtu  C^wnom- — Jnv.  liL  It. 
Capena  giandl  porta,  qua  plait  gntta.  Mut.  ill.  47. 

I  In  vallem  Egerite  descendlnmi  et  apelnicai 
Diuinilfa  veria.  Jvr.  ill.  17, 

■  Tbo  earlier  Roman  anliquarEa  etroneoDil;  placed  the  Vidlty  of  Egerla  at  tin  Almo, 
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hill  U  divided,  via  Hdob  Oppiui,  wai  situated  the  dietriot  Dunsd 
CulBtt,  eztendiiig  down  tmm  the  ezteemity  of  ths  hill  into  the  aub- 
jsceot  Taltera.  Id  the  valley  between  this  and  the  Cieliui  la;  ths 
gigantio  AnpUQietitnuii  FlBvinm,  more  eemnioDlf  known  a>  th« 
Celoartum,  probolily  from  a  ooloaaid  itatue  of  Nero.    It  was   com' 


menoed  b;  Yenpesian,  was  completed  by  Domitian,  and  woe  capable  of 
holding  S7,000  spectators.  On  the  hill  above  the  ColoBseum  were 
theHuniiB  TiU,  of  which  there  are  still  coiuiderable  remains  i  Bad 
near  them  the  nwraw  Tr^anL  The  Vieva  C]rpriiu  ran  along  the  N. 
base  of  Mons  Oppius,  under  the  Carinie,  and  ascended  the  hill  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  between  the  Oppian  and  Ciapion  mounts  by  the 
CUvQi  UiUni,  near  whicli  point  the  palace  of  Serviue  Tullius  stuud. 
In  the  vall^  between  the  eitremitiea  of  the  Quirinal,  Timinal,  and 
Esquiline,  la;  the  populons  region  of  BnlniTTa,  the  resort  of  liuckstera, 
prostitutes,  and  the  dr^  of  the  population.*  During  the  republic  ft 
port  of  the  Esquiline  outside  the  w^ls,  nuned  Cu^nu  Swluillau,  waa 
used  as  a  burying-ground  for  paupers  and  slaves.  MEScenaa  converted 
this  into  a  public  garden  or  park,  the  celebrated  Horti  HsMenKtll,*  ex- 
tending to  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  wliioh  then  became  the  reaort 
offbrtune-tellers,'  In  the  same  part  of  the  town  were  the  Horti  b 


Sen™,  quod  cmnn  ridSMit,  -iulteram 

H«..^™l.v. 

Dun  tn  JOfiSttB  inqidetiu  etnt 
aamosi,  JuTBDiOin,  in  Suburra. 

Hut.  iIL  It. 

Jo..  iU.  B. 

Nnni!  Ucet  Bsqullita  hoMttre  Mlnbribn.  atqn* 
Area™  In  spriM  spstltri,  quo  made  trlitei 
AlbLs  informmi  BpnUbant  oultmi  igmm. 

Hot  8it.Lt. 

PMMaa  In  tlno  podtnn  ert  M  In  iOR*  totom.— Jut.  tL  tM 
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belongiiig  perhapi  to  Mlha  Lsmin.  tad  tha  Hortt  P«lI>ntU,  founded 

appurentl  J  by  PftlUs,  tha  freadnuji  of  Claudius.  The  EaquUiiW  w«a  the 
Abode  of  the  poats  Virgit  and  PropertiUH,  and  a  favourilB  teaort  of 
Horace.  Pliny  the  younger  also  bad  a  bouM  thetre.-  There  ware  nume- 
rona  templea,  the  moat  huportant  of  whicb  waa  tbe  Templnm  Tallnitt. 

XII.  The  Cotta,  or  tha  Vimlnai.  QuiHnal,  and  Ptncim  ffiidr,  — The 
Yiminal  i>  aeparatfld  from  the  Esquilme  b;  a  valley  Uirough  which  nm 
the  Viena  PatriduB,  and  from  the  Quirinal  by  a  Talley  the  N.  part  of 
which  naif  named  TalUl  Qnirint'  The  Viminal  was  ohiefly  inhabited 
by  the  lower  olasaea,  the  only  remarkable  building  beiug  tha  palace  ttt 
C.  Aqniliua.  The  Quirinal  was  eeparated  from  the  Pincian  on  the  K. 
by  a  deep  valley:  it  declined  w.  to  the  Campus  Martiue.  It  was 
the  moat  ancient  quarter  of  the  town,  and  abounded  in  fanes  onA 
tMnplaa,  tha  moat  Camoua  of  which  was  the  lonpls  of  Qolrinns,  ori- 
ginally erected  by  Hnma  to  Bomulua  after  hia  ^ntheoaig.  Numa  re- 
aided  on  the  Quuinal ;  his  capitol  probably  atiiod  on  the  W.  aide  of 
the  hill,  and.oantained  a  temple  to  Jupit«r,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  Near 
it  waa  the  ^hn^s  id  nora,  and  the  house  of  the  poet  Martial.  The  part 
adjacent  to  the  Porta  Salutaris  waa  nuoed  Oollll  SiliitMil,  after  an 
anoieot  ahrine  of  8*ln*.  Between  the  temples  of  Salus  and  Flora 
stood  tiie  ahrina  of  Semo  Banotu  or  Dins  Fidlni,  an  old  Sabine  deity, 
s^d  to  have  been  founded  by  Tatius.  We  may  also  notice  the  Hord 
Iwllailiiiii,  formed  by  Sallust  the  hiatorian,  in  the  Talley  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Pinoian,  the  anbaoquent  residence  of  the  emperoia  Ves- 
patdan,  Nerva,  and  Aurelian ;  the  Tliarms  SiootBdlnl,  the  lariat  of  All 
tha  Homan  hatha,  but  now  in  a  ysry  mined  litate ;  the  OUupni  Bed»-  ~ 
rStni,  where  Vestal  li^us  coQTicted  of  unchutity  werd  huried  alive ; 
the  Tai^ilia  OmUi  TlAliM,  a  inagnifioent  mausoleam'  erected  by 
Domitiaii  for  hia  bmily ;  ud  the  Pintoilaii  Camp,  established  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberioa  ontdde  the  Porta  Collins.  The  FbulMl  Hill  was  so 
named  from  a  magnificent  poUoe  of  the  Pinctan  family  on  it :  previ- 
ously it  had  been  oalled  Collis  Hortorum,  from  the  gardens  which 
oovered  it.  The  only  place  to  be  noticed  on  it  was  the  Oardenj  of 
Luniniu,  the  aoans  of  Meaaalina's  io&moiu  marriage  with  Siliua,  and 
of  her  death  by  the  order  of  Claudiua. 

XUL—TTis  Campm  Martiui,  Cinnu  Flanuaiiu,  and  Via  la(a.— The 
Oan^ui  Kaitlni  was  the  plain  lying  between  tba  Pincian,  Quiricai.  and  ^ 
Capitolina  hills  on  the  £.,  and  the  Tiber  on  the  W.  It  waa  inteiaeoted 
in  ita  whole  length  l^  the  Via  Fiaminia.  The  8.  portion  of  the  plain 
between  the  road  and  the  river  conatitut«d  the  9th  repon  of  Auguatus, 
undw  the  name  of  Circus  Flaminiua ;  and  the  S,  portion,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  between  it  and  the  hills,  formed  the  Tth  region,  with 
the  Dune  of  Via  Lata.  The  temples  and  public  buildings  in  this  die- 
triot  were  very  numerous.  The  (Hmi  TlaninitU  contained  the  Temple 
of  FletU,  deiUcated  by  the  son  of  U.  Acilius  Olabrio,  in  b.c.  1  BO ;  the 

gome  of  the  tcnttba  leeulned  In  thig  part  of  the  grounds,  a*  illnded  to  ij  Uonet 
la  AMBibiac  tbemagieal  ritoi  of  CtnUia: — 

Ne  lont  hii  t«tii>  poM  magna  latere  Kpnlishni. — Sal.  1.  S,  3S. 
»  Offldom  otM 

Pllmo  Hia  mlM  perajendBm  in  vnUa  Qnlrlnl.       lor.  U.  lit. 
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Temple  of  Itxtu;  the  Thsatra  of  XbimUu;  the  Temple  of  Apoll*, 

dedioatod  in  B.C.  430 ;  the  Temple  o[  Bellona,  eaid  to  hftve  been  built 
■  itt  purauBnoB  of  »  vow  made  by  Appius  ClaiidiuH  CtwiuB,  in  the  battle 
■eainst  the  EtniBCona  in  B.C.  297,  and  the  place  where  the  aasemblicH 
of  the  Senate  met  outside  the  pomcmum  ;  the  Kitnu  Slaminim,  under 
the  Capitol,  eitending  in  a  woaterlj  direction  towards  the  river;  the 
Portteni  Ootavbe,  erected  by  Auguatua  in  honour  of  his  Biator,  con- 
taining a  library,  and  Templea  of  Jupiter  Stater  and  Jnno;  the  Portioni 
PUlip]^<  encloEiiDg  a  Temple  of  HeroillM  Knmnm,  built  by  U.  Fuivius 
HobiBor,  and  rebuilt  by  L,  Maroius  Philippua,  the  atflpfather  of  Au- 
guatua  ;  the  DlMttte  of  PoDlpa?,  with  a  portico,  adjoining  the  Bcena;  a 
OniiAt  or  large  hall  in  the  portico,  iised  both  for  acenic  purpoaes  and 
for  the  aaaemblies  of  the  Senate,  with  a  statue  of  Pompey  in  it,  before 
which  Ciesar  wu  aasftSBiciated ;  and  another  portico,  named  HMato- 
■t:rton>  from  its  havmg  100  columna.'  The  Campu  Xartim  itself  was 
originally  nothing  mora  than  an  open  plain  used  for  gynmaatic  and 
warlike  exercises,'  and  also  for  large  publio  aseembliee  of  the  people. ' 
Subsequently  to  the  6th  century  of  the  city,  templea  began  to  be  built 
^'  ■■  1     "     -i  <        .    .       ^^  with  important  edifices, 

— the  Septa  Julia,  a  mirble 
building  commsnoed 
by  Ciesar,  and  com- 
pletsd  after  bis  death 
for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  asaemblieB 
of  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiatBj  the  TiDa  Fnk 
lias,  a^joioins  the 
Septa  Julia  on  the 
S.,  u»ed  bv  the  con- 
Bula  for  die  levying 
ot  troops,  and  for  the 
reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors  ;  the 
Faatlieaa  of  M.  Vip- 
samusAgrippa,  in  the 
-  very  centre  of  the 
FaaUieon  of  Aerippa.  Campus,  and  still  in 

a  vuy  good  state  of 
preservation  ;  the  TharmtB  of  Agrippa,  adjoimng  the  ^Dtheon  on  the 
S. ;  the  Dillbitodvm,  also  adjoining  it,  a  large  building  erected  by 
Agrif  ^  and  used  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  votmf;  tablets  need  in  the 
Comitia;  the  Fortioiu  Argonantaium, '  erected  in  commemoration  of 
Agrippa's  naval  victoriea,  and  named  after  a  picture  of  the  Argonauts, 


Vllet  «n»a  portltBJo  Pkiiipii: 
SI  te  viderit  Bsnnilem  peiistl. 
Inde  petit  centam  penden^  tects 
Illim  Pompeii  dom^  nemosqne 

oolun 
duple 

ai., 

H^T.  V.  4>. 
lD.iL14. 

Ad>pl«n 
Sqoecoiup 

All«p«[«CB 

men,iniM«  to  granule 
Bliui  flcotere  equmn  soien 

^mpi 

Hob.  a™.  lil..J, 
Kam.  ill.  )0. 
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and  other 

OTected  b;  Nero  close  to  the  batbB  of  Agrimia;  the  Temples  of  Ilil  and 
Serial,'  in  the  Bsme  quarter,  reitorsd  by  Domician  after  the  fire  iu  the 
reign  of_ Titus;  and  the  Temple  and  Column  qrected  in  honour  of  M. 
AureliuB  Antoninus,  the  latter  of  which  (namad  ColnmBa  CocUif,  froax 
■  the  spiral  atniroaee  inside  it)  was  eraotad  by  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Varna, 
aud  now  stands  in  the  Fiaiza  di  Monte  diorio.  The  'Vin  Lata  contained 
the  CftD^ni  AgrippBi  used,  as  the  Campus  Martina  waa,  for  gymnastic 
eierciaei  and  amusement,  the  buildings  abeut  it  having  been  erected 
W  Yij>saniuB  Agrippa  for  that  purpose;  the  Triumphal  ArehM  of 
Clandiiu  and  K.  AttKltui;  and  the  Fomm  Bnarioin  or  pork-market. 

X1V.-37M  Tramtiberine  Digtricl.—Tbe  diatrict  beyond  the  Tiber 
was  never  regarded  bb  a  portion  of  the  Urba,  properly  so  called,  al- 
though it  formed  one  of  Augustus's  regions,  and  waa  included  within 
the  walU  of  Aurelian.  It  may  be  divided  inio  three  parte  u  the  luols 
TilMriiia,  sud  to  have  been  formed  by  the  com  of  the  Targuins  thrown 
into  the  ri>er,  and  on  which  stood  a  Temple  of  JBlcnlapini,  much 
visited  by  sii^  persons ;  tho  JanlrriUmn.^  enclosed  between  a  ridgs 
runaing  due  S.  from  the  point  where  the  Tiber  takes  its  first  great 
bead  aud  the  river  itself,  a  considerable  space,  chiefiy  occupied  by  the 
lower  olaaaes,  but  containing  the  HorU  CsHaris,'  which  Cssar  be- 
queathed to  the  Roman  people,  and  two  KaniUBohia,  coQStructed  by 
Augustus"  andDomitian;  and  the  Hou  Tsticfcniu,'  a  little  N.W.  of 
the  UoQB  Janiciilus,  not  inoludod  iu  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and  noted 
for  its  nnliealthy  air  and  ita  execrable  wine.  The  only  building  of  note 
between  this  hui  and  the  rivt^r  was  the  KaVMloun  or  XolM  TTaJrianfi^ 
erected  by  Hadrian,  and  the  tomb  of  himself  and  the  Bucceetling  em- 
perora  until  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  now  known  as  the  Cattle  of 

XV.  Bridget. — The  Tiber  was  orossed  by  aeven  bridges,  which  may 
be  enumerated  in  the  following  order  from  N.  to  R. :  —Font  .Slini, 
built  bj  Hadrian  to  connect  his  mausoleum  with  the  city.    P.  JTflttni> 


Funera,  qmun  turn 
>  QuldNeronep^uiI 

Quid  Tbermls  melius  Neronianis.  Migt.  tU.  it, 

'  A  MeroE  portabit  aqua*,  at  iptrsat  In  nde 

Iiidia,  antiquo  que  proiima  turgit  ovili.      '         Jirv,  vi.  SIB. 
e  Dame  wu  derived  trom  Janoa  :— 

Haac  JanUfl  pater,  hanc  Satumoa  coiididit  arcem : 

Janicaliun  hnic,  Uli  Foerat  Saturnia  nomen.  ^n.  vUi,  fSI. 

■  Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubit  It,  props  (Starts  bortoa.— Hob.  iSai 
elake  of  thla  one  remained  for  a  long  period: — 

ContlnDO  deitru  Bavl  pele  Tibrldls  eras, 

LydSa  qua  penlCu*  stagnum  aavale  nercet 

Bipa,  iDborbaniique  vadum  pneteiitur  horUg.— Stat.  Sile.  1>,  4 

Bedderet  laadea  Ubi  Tulisani 

Hentii  Inup).  Hon.  Oirm.  L  t 
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■irni  or  Tatiouiiii,  leading  &om  the  CampuB  MartiuB  to  the  Vatican 
and  the  Gardens  of  Nero ;  the  renKuns  of  ita  piers  are  itill  visible. 
P,  AnreliM,  on  the  aitn  of  the  PonU  Bitlo,  leading  to  Janiculimi.  P, 
Pftlnieiiii'  and  F.  CertCna,  the  former  connecting  the  Insula  Tiberina 
with  ttie  city,  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum;  the;  still  exist  under  the 
names  of  Fonte  Qiuiitro  Capi  and  FottU  S.  Barlohmmeo.  P.  Senatorin*" 
or  PalaUnn*,  opposite  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  P.  8al)lieiat,  the  aidest  of 
all,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Anciia  Martius,  and  named  after  the 
"  wooden  beams"  {tabluxi)  of  which  it  «-as  built.  We  may  bIbo  notice 
the  P.  KllTini  or  llnlTiiii,  the  present  Ponfa  M(Me,  2  miles  N.  of  the 
city  at  the  point  where  the  Fiaminian  Way  crossed  the  river. 

XVI.  AqofdueU. — Rome  wse  supplied  with  water  by  fourteen  aque- 
ducta,  the  firBt  of  which  waa  constructed  in  B.C.  313  by  the  Censor 
Appins  Claudius  Ckciis,  and  waa  namod  aiterhim  Aqna  Appilu  Of  the 
others  we  may  notice  the  AnloTstlU,  conitiucted  in  ^73,  which  derived 
its  supply  from  the  Aiiio  above  Tlbur,  and  waa  43  miles  in  lenfcth ; 
the  Aqna  Harda,  huilt  in  144  by  the  Prntor  Q.  Marcius  Rei.  and  which 
was  reputed  to  bring  the  most  wholesome  water  of  all ;  the  AflOB  Julia, 
built  by  A^ppa  in  hia  vdileship  in  33,  a  very  msgnificent  work;  the 
Aqua  Clavdia,  begun  by  Caligula,  and  dedicated  by  Claudius;  and  the 


'  It  wu  the  rsTanrlte  bridge  (Crr  snleldM  ;— 

JubeIC  sapienteiQ  pswere  bsTbam 
Atqne  a  Psbriclo  non  trlstem  ponte  rerrnl.  H 

*  It  wu  conniKimd  bj  L.  .XmlUiu  Leiddaa  a.d.c.  613.  >nrl 
(■lied  P<m.£mUln:  It  Is  i»tl«d  In  the  foUswlDB  line  >- 

Com  tlU  vldnmu  se  pntbeit  ^nlUOB  pons  ?       Jcv.  vl. 
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lji.ulii  riberlnn,  wtih  Ifae  I'oiiii  FsbrlduB  ud  Puna  C«Uua. 

Anio  Honu,  bJbo  completed  by  Claudius,  59  miles  in  leiigtb,  and  with 
urcbeB  occasionaJly  109  feet  Mgh.  Thetvo  lut  vers  the  moat  gigantic 
of  all  tlia  Roman  aqueducts. 

§  6,  The  remBining  towns  of  Latium  were  as  follows : — 
Ottia,  Oitifi.  wu  Bituated  at  the  mouth  (aa  ita  name  impliea)  of  the 
riTBT  Tiber <  on  ita  left  bank,  and  was  the  original  port  of  Home.  It  waa 
fomided  by  Aneus  Martins,  and  in  the  time  of  Out  Second  Pimio  War 
was  importAnt  both  us  a  commercial  and  naval  station.  It  Buffered 
severely  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  Sulla  and  Mariua,  and  was  deatroyed  by 
the  latter  in  B.C.  B7,  Ab  the  coast  bad  advanced  conaiderably  Uirough 
the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Tiber,  it  waa  found  necessary  to  make  a  new 
port;  and  thie  was  effected  by  ClaudiuB,  who  couatructed  a  baain 
about  i  miles  If.  of  Oatio,'  which  he  conuected  with  the  river  by  means 
of  a  canal.  This  was  designated  Fortui  Annitl,  and  waa  furUier  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  an  inner  duck  by  Trajan,  which  n-aa  named 
after  bim  FoTtm  TiajanL  The  canal  was  enlarged,  and  henceforth 
known  aa  Foua  TTRJana,  and  now  aa  the  Fittmicino;  and  an  extensive 
town  named  PArtos  Oitisniii,  or  simply  Fcntna,  grew  up  about  the 
place.  Theremainaof  this  tonuBtill  retain  the  name  of  Porta,  and  the 
outline  of  the  mole  and  dock  may  be  traced.  It  became  blocked  up  by 
sand  in  the  10th  century,  and  the  trade  returned  to  the  old  channel. 
The  ruins  of  Oetia  itself  are  extensive,  but  nnintereeting  :  the  atatuea 
and  other  objecta  diacovered  there  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  con- 
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(idenble  wealth.  Asttnni,  Porto  cCAtito,  was  situated  on  a  promontory 
about  38  milea  trota  Rome.  It  was  ia  the  early  age  of  Roman  history 
tha  lesort  ot  l^rrhenian  pintea.    In  B.a  468  it  was  captured  and  colo- 


nised by  the  Romans;  in  459  it  revolted,  and  remuned  independent  for 
120  years,  during  which  it  waged  seyeial  ware  with  Komo.  Thence- 
forth its  history  is  nnimportantj  but  it  remained  a  very  flourishing 
place,  and  was  the  residence  of  Cicero  and  the  birth-place  of  Caligula 
and  Nero.  It  poBSessed  a  celebrated  Temple  of  Fortune,"  and  another 
□f  .Ssculapiua.  On  the  site  of  the  old  town  numerous  works  of  srt 
have  been  discoyered,  particularly  the  statuee  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere 
and  tbe  Fighting  Qlndiator,  CirMli  lay  at  the  foot  of  Hons  Circeius, 
on  ita  N.  side,  and  not  far  from  tha  sea.  It  was  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  rose  to  such  a  state  of  commernial  proaperity  that  it 
i^ipears  among  the  towns  with  which  Carthage  concluded  atreaty.  In 
B.C.  340  it  was  a  member  of  the  Latin  League  haying  revolted  &oiu 
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Sntne  ;  and  tli«««farth  'An  nuns  seldom  kppeani  in  htBtocir.  It  beaame 
A  favoiuite  residence  of  the  we&lthj  Romuis,  uid  was  tha  occaeioual 
abode  of  the  Emperore  Tiberiua  and  Doinitiaa.  Ita  chief  fame,  how- 
evtrr,  ia  due  to  ita  excellent  ojistersJ  A  few  polygonal  blocka  of 
masonry  are  all  that  mmainB  of  it.  Tarradna,  Temwina.  was  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  ntiit«  clifl','  about  10  miles  S.  of  Circeii,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It  was  also  called  Amur,  a  name 
femiliar  to  us  from  ita  being  constantly  used  bj  the  poets.  In  B.c,  509 
Tarracioa  appears  in  the  Cnrthaginian  treaty  aa  a  dependent  of  Rome  ; 
in  40S  it  whs  under  the  Volacians,  and  was  attacked  and  taken  by  H. 
Fabiufl  Ambustus;  in  402  it  was  again  under  the  Volaciana,  and  in  400 
was  recaptured  by  the  Romans;  finally,  in  329,  a  colony  was  sent  there 
bv  them.  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way  rendered  it  always  a  place 
of  importance  and  of  reaort.  Considerable  portions  of  the  walls  re- 
main, an  well  as  some  tombs.  It  possessed  an  artificial  port,  which  ia 
noticed  iu  B.C.  210,  and  was  subaequeutly  improved  uoi^er  the  em- 
perofs.  FoimiEB,  JlfDEa  di  GaSia,  was  situated  on  tbe  innermost  point 
of  the  Sinus  Caietanua  and  on  the  Appian  Way.  It  ia  Srst  noticed  in 
B.C.  33S  ns  being  on  friendly  terma  with  Rome,  and  aa  receiving  the 
Human  citiaenship  in  reward  for  its  services.  From  the  beauty  of  its 
position  it  became  a  favourite  reaort  of  the  wealthy  Romans,'  and, 
'  among  others,  of  Cicero,  who-  perished  there  in  B.O.  43,  The  ruina  of 
villas  and  sepalchres  line  the  coast  and  the  Appian  Way  for  some  mUes 
E.  of  Formite.  The  hills  at  the  hack  of  tha  town  produced  a  good 
kind  of  wine.'  Oaiita,'  Oatia,  was  situated  on  a  projecting  headland 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  and  about  4  mUes  from  Formite. 
The  town  itself  was  poor,  but  the  port  wiaJrequented  &om  the  earliest 
■ges,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Cioero>  as  "  portus  oeleberrimus  et  plenis^- 
m,i>  n.^,.m  '■  infr.nfn..o  piua  had  a  vills  tbeTO,  which  tha  younger 
■     """ smains  we  may  notioo  the 
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and  of  an  tMiusdnot.  IQBtnniM  vu  aitusted  on  tlia  right  bank  of  tlut 
Liiis,  about  3  milea  from  tlie  Ben,  uid  on  the  Appian  Wa;.  It  ma 
oiiginsUj  an  AuBonisn  town,  but  wu  oolonbed  by  the  Ronuuu  in 
B.C.  2fla.  It«  position  oo  the  Appian  Way  Beoursd  its  proaperity,  in 
apito  of  the  miesJtbineaa  of  the  Icxaility.  The  onl^  intereating  avant 
connected  with  it  is  the  capture  of  C.  ]l£ariuB  in  88  ui  the  nelghbounag 
mambes,*  and  his  subaequent  release.  EitenaiTe  nima  of  an  antphi- 
theatce,  of  aa  squedaot,  and  of  otber  buildings,  mark  its  aite.  Near  it 
were  the  celebrated  grove  and  temple  of  the  goddeaa  Marica.'  THimiarw. 
the  most  aoutherly  town  of  Latium,  etood  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus 
Cuetaoua,  about  6  milea  N.  of  the  river  YulturDua,  and  on  tha  Apjntm. 
Way.'  It  W88  colonised  at  the  same  lime  aa  MinturniB,  the  objeot  of 
tfaia  atep  being  the  proteetion  of  the  Koman  bcrder  againat  the  Sam- 
nitea.  In  ita  nsighbourhood  waa  produced  the  Eamous  Maadc  wine  ;7 
and  near  it  there  were  aome  much-frequented  hatha  named  Aquie 
Smueaaanse,  and  now  J  Bagni.  The  ruina  of  Sinueeaa  lis  just  bdow 
tlie  hill  of  jfondrogona,  and  consist  of  the  remaina  of  a  triumphal  anib, 
an  aijueduct,  and  other  boildinga. 

2.  In  Sie  Interior. — Ubor,  TuxMt  waa  aituated  on  the  bajika  ot  tha 
Aoio,  just  above  the  apot  where  that  rirer  makes  Ltd  deeoent  into  tho 
Camnagna.  It  tbaa  appeared  from  one  aide  to  atand  on  Ihe  aummit  of 
a  lofty  difT.'  The  town  waa  very  ancient,  and  waa  believed  to  have  ' 
been  been  founded  b;  the  Siculi.  It  ia  first  noticed  in  B.C.  446  aa  ■Ha 
place  whither  VL  Claudiua  retired  in  exile.  In  357  it  waa  eogaged  in 
diapUtee  witii  Borne;  and  for  the  next  twenty  yean  frequent  wceh  took, 
place  between  them,  ending  in  the  capture  of  Tibnr  by  L.  Furius 
CamiUuB  in  335.  It  enjoyed  the  piivilegee  of  an  aaylum,'  and  waa  the 
place  of  eiila  of  M.  Claudiua  in  446,  of  Cmna  after  the  murder  of  Ceaai, 
of  Syphax  king  of  Numidia.  and  of  (lie  beautiful  Zenobia.  It  poaseaeed 
a  very  famoua  temple  of  Hercules '  Victor  Tibura,  with  a  Ubraly,  a 
treaaury,  and  an  oracle  attached.  It  became,  from  the  bcAuty  of  iba 
scenery,  a  fevouiite  reeort  of  the  wealthy  Roniana.    Ha^cenas,  Catullu^ 
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•  Et  Dinbrosie  Uris  per  legna  Uuics.—Loc.  11.  424. 
Cernlona  nos  Uri«  ainat,  qucm  diva  Miiioie 

Pioteglt.  Hiar.  iQ.  SI. 

*  Poetera  lux  otitar  multo  ^ratlialma  :  namqoe 
PIoUm  ot  Tarlna  Blnaene.  VireUinaqne 

Oeintrnint  Hei,  Bat.  1.  i,  M. 

'  QuDCDnque  leotom  nomlae  Uaulciun 
ServBa,  moveri  dign*  boao  dji.  Id.  Carm.  ill.  31,  B. 

trviferis  late  aorelnt  Uualcuj!  arrtb  Sil.  lui;  vil.  20T. 

■  Quid  taftr»m  velsrei  Eomanffi  geBlie,  apuil  qnos 

fuilinin  tellfu  olUioa  Tibui  eiat.  Ov.  m  PmI.  L  >,  81. 

'nee  the  eplOiet  "HercolHu"  waa  applied  to  it: — . 

ItuT  ad  HcTDulei  gelldai  qua  Tlboria  anaa.  M^ar*  L  XX* 

Aoiavalett  In.  vU.  tl. 
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Sonee,'  Sallust,  VopiscuB,  and  QiuDctiliuB  Tanu  bad  villu  there; 
And  about  2  milefi  S.  of  the  town  the  eniperor  Hadrian  erected  a  mag- 
oiGcent  palace  with  em  iouneiue  number  of  buildings,  such  as  a  ly ceum, 
au  aoaidemy,  it.,  and  eitBiun™  pleaaurB-groands.  Considerable  re- 
munii  of  the  buildings  ore  etjll  visible.  The  chief  remains  of  Tibur 
are  a  circular  peripteral  temple,  reputed  to  be  dedicated  to  tie  aibyl 
Albunea,  with  tea  out  of  tba  original  eighteen  colunma  still  existing  ; 
an  oblong  temple,  Bupposed  to  be  of  Teeta ;  part  of  a  temple  which 
stood  in  the  ancient  forum;  together  with  remiuns  of  two  bridges,  and  the 
villaa  of  Mffioenae,  Varus,  &c.  The  surrounding  country  waa  celebrated 
for  ita  fruit,  and  for  ite  oitenmve  guarrieB,  which  supplied  Home  with 
the  IraverUno  uaed  in  the  Coleeaeum  and  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 
PmnMte,  Paletlrina,  stood  on  a  projecting  spur'  of  the  Apennines, 
directly  opposite  the  Alban  Hills,  and  23  miles  E.  of  Rome.  Varioua 
accounts  were  given  of  its  origin,  not  one  of  which  is  trustworthy.    It 
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was  k  member  of  the  LUin  League;  in  B.C.  499  it  seceded  and  jainad 
the  Bomane;  in  3S3  it  commenced  hostilities  Bg&initt  them;  in  380  it 
wai  captured  by  T.  Quinctiua  Cinoinnatus  after  the  defeat  of  its  army 
in  the  open  field ;  in  340  it  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  Latin 
War;  and  in  33»  it  shared  in  the  defeat  at  Iledum.  In  the  CivU  War 
between  Sulla  and  Mariiu  it  was  occupied  by  the  latter,  who  put  an 
end  to  hie  life  there.  The  citjr  was  aubaequently  deetroyed  by  SuUa, 
and  its  site  removed  from  the  hill  to  the  enbtaoent  plain.  Jta  elevated 
poaition  and  bracing  air'  made  it  a  favounle  re^«it  of  the  Ramana 
dming  the  summer  montha;  arid  it  waa  the  occasional  abode  of  Au- 
gustus, Horace,'  Hadrian,  and  M.  Aureliua.  It  also  poaaessed  a  celr- 
brated  shrine  of  Fortune,'  of  which  the  terraoea  etill  remain,  and  the 
temple  itself  eiiflted  until  the  13th  century.  There  are  alao  eitensive 
remains  of  Hadrian's  villa.  Tniotilnm,  Frascoli,  stood  on  a  spur  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  about  15  miles  S.K,  of  Rome,  with  its  citadel  poated  on  ;i 
Tery  lofty  peat  on  the  E.  of  the  town,  ItH  foundation  was  attributed 
to  Telegonus,'  the  son  of  OlyBses  and  Circe.  Jt  first  appears  in  history 
na  the  abode  of  Octaviua  Hamiliua,  the  aon-in-law  of  Tarquinius 
SuperbuB,  who  took  refiige  there  on  his  expulsion  from  Some^  and 
thence  headed  the  Latins  against  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
B^Uus.  Thenceforward  the  Tuaculans  appear  as  the  steady  allies  of 
Rome.  They  nevertheleas  joined  in  the  great  Latin  War  againat  Rome, 
but  were  &Tourably  traatfld  in  the  settlement  that  took  place  in  33&. 
Many  of  the  Tuscumd  Dtmlliea  were  distinguished  at  Rome,  particularly 
the  gens  Mamilia,  the  Porcia,  the  Fulria,  &o.  Among  the  eminent 
Bamans  who  had  villas  there,  ne  may  notice  Lucullue,  Cato,  Uarcue 
Brutus,  L.  Crassus,  Mieoenaa,'  aoi  ptuticularly  Cicero,  who  there  com- 

Eoaed  most  of  his  philoaophical  works,  one  of  which,  the  '  Tuaculan 
'isputations,'  derives  its  nnme  from  the  place:  his  abode  is  probably 
identjcal  with  the  ruins  of  Villa  Sufiadla.  The  chief  relics  of  the  town 
ore  portions  of  the  vralla,  of  a  piacina,  and  of  two  theatres.  Aiida, 
la  Siada.  was  situaled  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aiban 
Mount  and  on  the  Appian  Road,'  16  miiea  &om  Borne.  It  was  a 
member  of  the  Latin  League,  in  which  it  u>pean  to  have  held  a  hif^ 
poaition  in  the  time  of  Tarqoiniua  Suparbus.  It  took  part  in  the 
great  Latin  War,  and  subseciuently  received  the  full  lights  of  Roman 


HoL  oun.  Ui.  t.  33 
Quia  llm«C  in(  tlmnlt  (elldi  Pnamu  ndnun.— Juv.  111.  IM. 
I>um  a  declunu  Kom^  PmuMs  rtlcgL  Hob.  Ep.\.1, 

anoHiqiie  dlatmD 
Oirtmia  PraBHts  Jogls.  Stt..  Itai.  vlU.  sea. 

later  ArtdDOfl,  AltunaqDe  tempora  comlant 

Ciatiqne  Teh^nnl  moHila  «!»  nuuiD.         Ov.Aiil.ltI.  ». 

Quid  pctia  £b  mania  TelcgDni ;  PsopiBi.  tu  31,  & 

If»  nt  npeml  vOli  candoM  TokbU 
(arcaitaoffitiiiraDta.  Hin.  .^nl.  t.  M. 
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citizenship.     Antynit,'   Aaagnl,  w«b  mtuated  on  a  bill  to  the  left 

of  the  Via  Latins,  41  milea  8.E.  of  Rome.  It  appmn  to  have  been 
the  c&pital  of  the  Hemican  cities,  but  ite  hietoiy  is  doToid  of  interest. 
Its  bodtiaa  on  the  Via  Lstiiia  exposed  it  to  the  ravages  of  ioTtuling 
arniieB,  nnd  it  Buffered  bath  from  PjrrhiiB  and  from  Hannibal.  Its 
tenitor;  was'  remarkably  fertile,  and  the   city  aboanded   in  tvmples 

Of  the  loss  important  towns  we  may  notice — (1.)  On  the  Coatl. — 
Latimttllin,  Toi-re  di  Patei-no,  about  16  milea  &om  Kame,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Latinns,  with  tnarshea  about  il^'  and  a  verj  eitensive  forest^ 
in  which  the  laurel  was  common,  whence  (ae  was  supposed)  arose  the 
name  of  the  place;'  lATiniimi,  Pratica,  S.  of  Laurentiim  (said  to  have 
been  founded  b;  MneiiR,  and  named  after  hi>  wife  I^Tima),  the  sacced 
metropolis  of  the  Latin  League,  but  an  inei^ificant  place  in  the  later 
days  of  the  republic,  and  firujlj  (probably  in  the  reign  of  Trajan)  re- 
colonised  and  united  with  Lanrentum  under  the  name  of  Lauro- 
Lovmium;  Ardea,  Ardea.  24  miles  S.  cf  Rome,  and  about  4  milea  from 
the  aea-coast,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Danae*  the  mother  of  PemeuB,  the  capital  of  the  Rutuii  and  roj^  ahoile 
of  Tumus,  hut  in  later  times  a  poor  decayed  place,'  probably  from 
the  unhealthineaa  of  the  neighbourhood;  lootfilw,  a  spot  between  Tar-, 
racina  and  Fundi,  where  a  narrow  paea  (the  Paito  di  PoTtdia)-  occurs, 
through  which  the  Appian  Way  passed,  the  scene  of  the  insnrrection  of 
the  Roman  acmy  under  C.  Harciua  Hutilua  in  B.C.  342,  and  of  a  battle 
between  the  BomanBand  Samniteain^JlS;  Tcotii,'  Fondi,  on  the  Appian 
Way,  between  Tarracina  and  Formin,  and  near  a  oonsiderable  lake 
named  Lacos  Fundanus,  Logo  di  Fondi.  which  int^rrened  between  it 
and  the  sea,  a  town  of  no  pretensions,  but  noted  for  the  eicellence  of 
the  wine,  particularly  the  Cacubao/  produced  in  its  territory;  and, 
lastly,  Ajojdlm,  on  the  shoreB  of  tbe  bay  nalDed  after  it,  Sinua  Amy- 


Bnrgit  mipeoa  bunuitl 
u  fro^fnli  Cecealli  Auagnia  glebis.  Sil.  Iui.  iU.  Mi. 

a  Lsurena  malni  ent,  ulvlfl  et  anmditia  pln^qis.  — Hol  Sat,  U.  4,  4! 
iliBB  were  thp  bannUi  of  wUd  boan  :— 
T  qme  raxi  Laorentem  ponderla  Bprom 
Imug,  MUAt,  de  Caljdiui£  pules.  Uibt.  ii.  49. 

:  ferebatur  Fhmbo  aacrssse  Latinoi ; 
renUtqae  ab  ea  [M.  liuro)  nomm  ponilue  ooloniH.— .««.  «.  82. 


i^lats  Noto,  locos  Ardea.  qaoudain 
< ;  el  nunc  magniun  man^c  Ardea  msnes. — ^n,  tU.  II 
Is  regnata  vjria,  nunc  Ard«H  nonun-     8il.  Ital.  1-  29i 
*  Tbe  pompoomess  of  tbe  "  maj'Dr  "  of  tbia  town  was  the  objeot  of  f. 
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olanus,  a  plaee  wMgh  h*d   ^together  dinppeared  in    tha  tiiQe  td 
Plinj.' 

(2.)  h  Ihe  ItUarior.—OaiSli,  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
most  weaMrl;  of  the  Albau  Hills,  obiefl;  oelebrnted  tor  ita  coniiBzioii 
with  the  legend  of  C.  ManiiuB  CorioUutu.    Alba  Longs,  situated  on  a 
long  narrow  ridge  between  the  Alban  Haunt  and  lake;  the  uideat 
cepital  of  the  Latin  dtiea,  said  to  have  been  founded  b^  Ascaiiiug  '  the 
•on   of  ^nesB,    and  de- 
stroyed by  TiilluB  HoB- 
tilius.  lumlDm,'  CMla 
Lamnia,  on  a  sauthem 
spur  of  the  ALbnn  Fill., 
I   about     20    miles    frooi 
Rome,  a  member  of  the 
'     Latin   League,   but  still 
more  &med  for  ita  tem- 
ple of  Juno  Soapita,'  and 
aa  the  birth-place  of  An- 
'    toninoB  Piua,  vrho  made 
it   hia     occaeional    resi- 
dence.   Tditm,  VeUetri. 
on  a  aouthem  spur  of  the 
Alban  Hilla,  overlooking 
•    thePontineManhes,pTO- 
'    bably  a  member  of  the 
-    Latin     League,     thoug;h 
otherwise  regwded  as  a 
Volscian  town,  and   an 
active  opponent  of  Rome 
G»iew»j  of  SlgoLi.  in  the  Latin  Ware,  sub- 

sequently an  ordinary 
municipal  town,  and  tite  native  plaoe  of  tha  Octavian  &mily,  from 
which  the  Emperor  Augustus  was  descended.  Blgnia,  Segni,  ou  a 
lofty  hill  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  tha  Vokoian  Hilla,  founded  by  Taiv  ■ 
quiniuB  Superbua.  and,  with  few  eiceptiona,  a  fiutMul  dependent  of 
Kome,  ohiefiy  noted  in  latar  times  for  ita  astringent  wine  '  used  for 
medicinal  purpoaes,  its  pears  and  vegetablee,  and  a  kind  of  cement 
known  as  "opus  Signioum;"  ita  Cyclopean  walla  may  atill  be  traced, 


of  an  Hbony  approuhli^  ;-^ 
lo  Tolineiite  uCam,  dlHHlBiiie  agri 
Qui  fait  AuBODldDm,  et  lactlit  regnsvlt  Amyctia. — M 
11  .gnukMleil  witli  ttu  tniditlon  ol  a  wUta 


AAcanlofl  elail  oondet  oogDomiiik  Albam.  Id,  vUL  47, 

"bt  names  Lanarlaiu  and  LavlnlDm  are  wnatantly  tnterchsufed  la  «tI| 
n  hialorj ;  the  modem  nsme  affords  a  nirther  fllBatnUoB  o(  tUa. 
1  Lanuvlo  genenCe,  Inqnlt,  quern  Soaplta  Jano 

Sat  nalilB,  Mile,  Ondi'l  cape  lictor  booorem.      Sra.  Itu.  illL  Sg4. 
■  Qnoi  Cois.  qnoi  spimums  tnmUi  ElgnU  muato.— Id.  vUJ.  tW. 
Fotabia  llqaMnm  Blgnins  mcmndi 
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.and  thara  is  k  reimtrluble  gsAemy  in  tiw  Buns  atrle.  Oom,*  Oori,  on  a 
bold  Ml  S.B.  of  Velitne,  at  a  very  eailrpoiad  one  df  the  first  citim  of 
-  LatiunL,  for  a  time  oonquered  I7  the  VolBoiaiu,  but  regaioed  bjr  the 
Latijia,  now  remarkable  for  the  reiiuiiia  of  its  ancient  walls,  and  a  b^dge 
thrown  over  a  ds«p  ravine.  Snoia  FmnatUl,'  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pontine  Marahea,  ^lioh  w«re  auppoaed  to  be  named  after  it,  11  place  of 
great  wealth  at  the  time  of  itii  capture  b;  Tarquinius  Superbiu,  but  not 
mentioned  after  B.C.  496,  and  utiarlj  eitinst  in  Piiny'a  time.  SeUa, 
Seuf,  on  a  lofty  hill  orertookiiig  the  Pontine  Manhea,  abaut  5  milee 
"  £  left  of  the  Appian  Way,  a  Latin  city,  but  at  one  period  lubjeot 
Tr.x    ■  __   -.1. .  ..,  .,  .   .  .,     Qflrthaginian  hoBtogei  wore  depo- 

LO  War,  BDd  oelebiated  under  tbe 
empire  for  its  superiar  wine.  PrivorSDm,  Pipemo  VaeeMo,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Volaoian  Hilla,  overlooting  the  valley  of  the  Amiaonua, 
an  important  tQwn  of  tbe  Voladana,  engaged  in  hostilitiea  with  Rome 
inB.c.  358  and  327,  and  imderihe  empire  noted  for  ita  wine.  Tregells, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liria,  near  ita  junction  with  the  Trerus,  a 
Volaoian  city,  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Ronuma 
in  B.a.  32B,  and  eubwqueatly  aignaJiaed  for  ita  fidelity  to  Rome  in  the 
Saoond  Punic  War,  and  for  its  defection  from  that  power  in  125,  when 
it  VBa  utterly  deatroyed.  Aiplniim,  .tLrpuio,  on  a  lull  in  the  upper 
vaUey  of  the  Liria,  originally  belonging  to  the  YolHCiana,  then  to  tb* 
Samnitea,  and  captured  by  the  Homana  in  B.C.  305,  chiefly  famoua, 
however,  aa  the  birth-place  of  Cicero  and  C.  Marina,'  the  former  ol 
whom  poaaasaed  a  potrimdnial  eaiate  there,  and  now  remailable  for  the 
jemains  of  ite  Cyclopeaa  walla  and  an  old  gateway.  Bora,  Bora,  about  6 
mile*  higher  iip  the  river,  a  Volaoian  town,  captured  by  tbe  Bomans  in 
B.Q.  ii46,  and  colonised  by  them  :  under  the  empire  a  cheap,  retired 
Bountry  town.  Tnulno,  Fro»mone,  on  the  Via  Latina,  belonging  ori- 
.(inally  to  the  Volaciana,  but  in  cloae  oonnaiiDn  with  the  Henucana, 
and  at  a  later  period  having  the  aame  charaoter  aa  Soro.  FlrtntlilQia. 
FerenUno,  on  the  Via  Latina,  between  Fruaino  and  Anagnia,  a  Ueruican 
iowu,  but  Bubject  to  the  Yolaciaaa  about  B.C.  11 3,  actively  engaged  in 
the  war  againat  Rome  in  3S1,  a  aevere  sufferer  from  the  ravagea  of 
Hannillal'i  armyin  211,  and  now  fkmooa.for.thn  remaina  of  ita  Cy- 
dqpaan  walla.  Pedum,  OaUieaoo,  between  Tibur  and  Frsneete,  a  mem- 
bM*  of  the  Latin  League,  and  an  aotkve  participator  in  the  wara  with 
"      «,  partioutarly  in  the  laat  great  war,  when  it  becsme  tbe  1      '       ~ ' 


•  Dm  »oU1  p«lla,  and  quo  eontanti 
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Calonna,  at  the  K.E.  foot  of  tlie  Albso  HilU,  uid  sbont  15  milea  fircrai 
Konw,  a  member  of  the  lAtin  Lmgiie,  fraqnentlf  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  tiio  .fflquisn  ware,  but  in  after  ttai«  a  poor  decayed  plaes.  ■ 
QaUl,  between  Itome  and  Pneaeete,  a  colon;  of  Alba*  and  a  menibeT 
of  the  Latin  League,  cuptured  by  BtnLtageiu  by  Tui]uiniuB  Siip«rbus, 
and  thenceforward  a  place  rarely  mentioned  in  hifituiyr  havirvg  jnink 
gradually  to  a  state  of  decay '  until  a  temporary  TerivBl  of  it  took  place 
under  the  emperon,  probably  on  account  of  iia  cold  Bulphureoua 
spriDge.  VUtOM,  Ootid  Qiabaao,  on  ■  steep  hill  oTsrlooking  the  Tiber. 
5  miles  from  Roma,  founded  b?  AlbK,'  oonqnenid  and  coloniaed  by 
Somulus,  and  engaged  in  conecant  'jude  witb  Kome  until  i  ~    "*'' 


}f  Tiberius,  when  50,000  persons  wei«  eitbsc  billed  or  hurt  by  the  fittl 
of  a  wooden  amphithtutre.  FionlOR,  Cetanvi,  between  Rome  and  So- 
nientum,  about  9  miles  from  Rome,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
AborigineB,  conquered  by  Tarquiniua  Priscui.  OrnitOiiMTitim,  on  the 
bnrdei-i  of  the  Sabine  territory,  and  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  Sabine 
too'n,  captured  by  Komulua,  and  again  by  Tarquiniua  Friscue,  bat 
subasqaently  unnctiBed  in  history.  HonuBtnm,  MeiUarta,  on  the 
Sabine  frontier  N.  of  the  Anio,  and  14^  milea  from  Rome,  a  Oelony 
of  Alba,  and  frequently  noticed  as  a  Latin  town,  and  ae  taking  part  in 
the  wara  against  Rome,  the  abode  in  latw  times  of  Seneoa,  Martial, 
Q.  Ovidiue,  and  Nepoa. 

Soadt. — As  Latium  contained  the  metropolis  of  Italy,  it  was  natntally 
the'pomt  to  which  all  the  great  roads  conrei^:ed  :  we  Bna1I,therefoi«  con- 
sider ouiselves  as  stationed  at  Rome,  and  describe  the  roads  that  issued 
from  it.  1 .  The  TU  LatlnA,  which  we  mention  first  sa  being  probably 
the  most  aucient  of  all  tbe  Italian  roads,  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
and  Ud  thiougb  Ferentinum,  Frusino,  Aquinum,  and  Teanum,  to  Cosi- 
linnm  in  Campania,  where  it  fall  into  the  Via  Appia.  It  skirted  the 
Alban  Billa  near  Tuaculum,  and  followed  the  valleys  of  the  Treroa  and 
,  Lirie  to  the  borders  of  Campania.  2.  TbeTia  ApfAo,  the  great  souihern 
road  of  Italy,  also  issued  bom  the  Porta  Capena,  and  made  in  a  straight 
line  for  Tarrooina  on  the  aaa-coast ;  thenoo  it  want  by  Fundi  to  Formin, 
and  then  followed  the  sea-coast  Co  Sinueasa,  whenoe  it  struck  inland  to 
Capua.  Benaventum,  and  ultimately  to  Brundistum.  It  was  constrocted 
as  ftz  as  Capua  in  n.c.  312,  by  the  Censor  Appius  Claudius.  Between 
Rome  and  the  Alban  Hills  this  read  was  bordered  with  tombi  and 
other  buildings,  the  remuns  of  which  render  it,  even  at  the  present 
day,  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roma. 
.i.  The  Via  (Mien^  onginaily  passed  through  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
but  afterwards  through  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  and  followed  the  I(^  bank 
of  the  Tiber  to  Oatia.  4.  The  ^a  Fortnsiifii  issued  frvm  the  Porta 
Portuenaia  in  Qie  walls  of  Aurelian,  and  followed  the  right  hank  of  th« 

'  HI  tlM  Noffisntiuii,  ct  OabiDB,  orbemqije  Fideiurai, 
HI  Collilhiu  imponent  mcenlbiu  urcei.  jEn.  TJ.  113. 

^  ftds  Le1>ediii  quid  Kit  \  OHbiis  deurUor  stqnB 
^denia  vlcus.  Boa.  Ep,  1.  11,  T. 

Oabioa,  Teiocque,  CDtamqtiB 
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Tiber  to  Partus  TnjauL  5.  The  "ViA  labials*  passed  out  b;  the 
Porta  Esqnilinsi,  tad,  passing  b;  Labisum,  tell  into  the  Via  Latiiu  at 
Kvium,  30  mil^  trom  Rome.  6.  The  fla  Prwnwtlna,  or,  as  it  was 
oci^naU;  e»Usd,  Tift  Oaldna,  issued  fnini  the  Porta  Ksquiluia  and  led 
to  Pneneate ;  a  broach  theuca  communicatsd  inth  the  VH  Latina  near 
ftiiagnia.  7.  Tho  VIa  TOmitinA  issued  from  the  Porta  Esqnilina, 
crotaed  the  Anio  b;  a  bridge  1  miles  from  Bome,  and  re-crossed  it  at 
the  fool  of  the  hUl  on  which  Tibur  stood ;  it  was  tbenoe  eontiaued, 
under  the  name  of  Tia  Valeria,  to  CorGuium  and  the  Adriatic. 
8,  The  Via  Vamantaiu  left  by  the  Porta  CoUino,  crossed  the  Anio  just . 
under  the  Moos  Sacer,  and  theoce  reached  Nomentum ;  a  branch  road ' 
froiD  this  point  ledto  Eretum,  where  it  fell  iutothe  Via  Salaria.  9.  The 
^^  *°l|riA  '^''  issued  from  the  Porta  Collina,  struck  into  the  httut  of 
tlS~3a^ns  couQtry  b;  Reate,  and  thence  was  carried  Borosa  the  Apen- 
ninei  to  Picenuni  and  the  Adriatic.  10,  The  Yia  naminla,  the  great 
northern  road  of  Italy,  crossed  the  CampuB  Martius  and  issued  from 
the  Porta  Plamioia,  crossed  the  Tiber  bj  the  Pons  Milrius,  3  miles 
&om  Bome,  into  Etruria,  where  its  course  has  been  already  described 
(pp.  512,  516).  It  waa  qooatnioted  by  ttie  oenajr  G,  FUuniniuH  in  B.C. 
230.  11.  TheTlaAnieIia,theQreatCoastRoad,issuedfrom  thePorta 
Janjculensis,  and  struck  off  towards  the  W.  for  the  coast,  which  it 
reached  at  Aisium,  whence  it  followed  the  line  of  coaat  throughout 
Etruria  and  Liguria  (see  pp.  51'^,  503J. 

Islaiide. — Off  the  cosst  of  Latium  lies  a  group  of  islands  of  volcanic 
origin,  of  which  Fotltla,  Potaa,  waa  the  most  considerable;  it  was  colo- 
nized by  the  RomuiB  in  B.C.  313,  and  became  under  the  emperora  a  place 
of  confinement  for  Btate  prieonera.  The  others  were  named  Falmaria, 
PdlmarwHa,  »<"""'«,  Zaiaio'M,  and  FtuLdatoiU,  FandoCena,  also  used  as 
a  State,  prison. 

MUUiry. — The  extension  of  tho  Roman  eupramscy  over  Latium  was  a 
long  and  gradual  procSBa.  We  find  the  kings  waging  successful  war  with 
tJie  l.Atln  cities  (Alba  itself  being  destroyed  by  Tullua  Hostiliua),  and 
shortly  after  taking  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  league,  aa  appears  from 
the  treaty  ooncluded  with  CarUiagoin  B.C.  509.  Upon  the  eipuLsion  of 
the  kings,  however,  the  Latins  regained  their  independence,  and  in  493 
they  concluded  a  treaty  with  £ome,  the  object  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  to  counteract  tha  growing  power  of  the  Volsciaos  and 
.^Iquiana.  For  the  next  100  years  little  ocourred  to  break  this  arrange- 
ment ;  some  small  wars  were  then  waged  with  the  PrEBnestinee  and 
others,  which  were  bat  a  prelude  to  the  great  struggle  for  independence 
in  the  wu'  of  341-.S38,  when  the  Latins  oombinea  with  the  VolscianB, 
.£!quiana,  and  Hemicsna  agoinat  Bome,  The  battlea  of  Vesuvius, 
Pedum,  and  Astura,  decided  the  atrufKle^  favour  of  t^  latter  power. 
The  Latins  were  subdued  in  333,  the  Hemicans  in  306,  and  the 
j£quianB  in  S04.  Tha  period  of  tha  final  subjection  of  the  Volscians 
is  not  BO  cartaiuly  fixed  ;  they  were  aulgeoted,  however,  before  326. 
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ITALY — toatinued.    oamfasi^  apulu,  caumia,  lucakia, 

X.  Camfaitia.  £  1.  Boundaries  and  ganenl  dMcriptiom.  §  2.  Mouu- 
taica  and  riT«r&.  §  3.  InluMtaata ;  towni) ;  Tonda ;  ishmds ;  his- 
tory. XI.  Akjlia.  §  4.  Boundariea,  mtmoWmi,  and  rivoiB.  §  5. 
Inli&lntAnta  ;  towns ;  i«ads ;  Mstory.  XII.  Calabria.  |  6. 
Boundariea  ;  inhabitanta ;  towns;  hlstoiy.  XIII.  Lccaiha.  $  T. 
Bonndaiies,  mnuntutu,  and  rivers.  §  B.  Iii]ul>U«ntB ;  towni ; 
roadg;  histoty.  XIY.  The  BitcTrn.  §  9.  Boundaries,  mountaiiu, 
and  rivsn.    5  10,  InbabttanU ;  towns ;  history. 

X.  Cahpania. 

g  1.  "fimpfnif  was  botmdad  m  the  K.  hj  Latium,  on  the  E.  b; 

Samnium,  on  the  S.  b;  LniauiJa,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 

rivar  Silarua,  ami  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.     These  limita 

include  the  district  of  the  Picentini  in  the  S.     The  chief  p«tk«i  of 
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Oua  piatiuoe  GonaiBts,  as  iU  name  (fiWD  Minpw)  im[diea,  of  an  ex- 
tennve  plain  extending  ftaa.  tba  Bea  to  tihe  ApeimiDH^  and  broken 
only  bj  a  group  of  volcanic  hiik  batweeu  Cumra  and  Neapolia,  and 
bj  tJie  iacjated  ntouiibuii  of  Vesuvius.  This  plain  was  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  a  lateral  cidge  wbich  strikee  oS&om  l2ie  Apemduea  at  tight 
ao^ee  to  the  genenl  direction  of  the  nage,aitd  protrudes  into  the  aea 
st  Prom.  Hinervm,  tbrmitig  the  BOttthsm  teoninaticai  of  1^  Sinus 
Onniaaua.  On  the  other  aide  of  IJua  range  fcdldwB  the  hilly  connti; 
of  the  Pioontani.  The  soil  of  thia  plun  is  of  Tolconic  origin,  ai^  Tiaa 
beai  oelebnted  in  all  ages  !or  its  extraordinary  fertility.'  It  pro- 
dnoed  three  and  even  &ur  crofe  in  the  year,  and  was  particularly 
&moiu  &Lr  its  sheep,  its  win^'  and  its  cdL*  The  gemai  mildnesB  of 
Iha  climate,  combined  Tdth  the  beaaty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  nu- 
meroOB  lliennal  apringa  it  possessed,  rendered  it  highly  attnctive  to 
the  Inzariaus  and  wealthy  Bomaos. 

§  2.  The  moHt  ooospioDiniB  feature  in  (he  Oampanion  plain  is  the 
vclcMiic  motmt&in  Tesnvins,  whidi  rises  in  an  isolated  ocaiical  mass 
to  the  bfli^  of  4,020  feet,  to  tbe  E.  of  Heapdis.  No  emplion  ia  re- 
onded  befbiB  tha  terrible  one  in  aj.  78,  which  overwhelmed  Her- 
oulaneumwkd  Pompeii,  and  in  which  the  elder  PUuy  perished;^  two 
■ubaeqnent  onptioDs  an  raxird«d  in  andoit  times.  Id  aj>.  208  and 
172.  The  summit  ol  the  mountain  is  described  by  3trabo  as  nearly 
level,  and  pAbaUy  the  presaot  centtnl  cone  fiiat  came  into  existt^ice 
in  AJ>.  79.  The  injloaniD  group  to  tiie  W.  of  Naples  eulminated  in 
Xona  Gaans,  Monte  Ba/rharo,  about  3  miles  N.  K  cf  GnmtE,  tamed 
for  its  sxa^ent  wines.*  The  plains  to  the  N.  of  dus  were  denomi- 
nated by  the  Greeks  of  Cnrnn  the  OamtlFhIagmi,  from  the  evident 


■  Tbs  oil  at  Vanafrom  «u  pkTtioiltaif  priud ; — 
Inoaper  adde* 
Ft  HI  THttftMUB  quod  bum  remldt  oUrn,        HoK.  Sat.  U.  4,  6S. 
Hon  tm  Cunpaiil  mdailt  Ihuoh  Teo&fii.  Uait.  t»<.  101. 

*  PnrioDi  to  Ihl*,  tlU  (BrtUlty  of  Uu  »a  iboDt  VeiDTlne  vu  ttnuai  (see  6^irg. 
0.  Ill,  ibcna  quirted).    UutUl  ooDtmta  irlth  thli  the  deHliUsD  thu  iBigned 

at  pamptnaU  TSridU  modo  TeaUu  voliri* ; 
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signs  of  volcanic  nearai  apparent  on  tbfsra  :  *  they  were  also  called 
Ouapl  Laboiliil,  a  deaignatioD  preaerred  in  the  raodem  Terra  di  Im- 
vuro,  now  applied  to  the  whole  district.  On  the  bordeis  of  Ssmainm, 
Vb.e  napB  which  overlook  the  pUio,  and  which  stand  forth  as  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  central  Apenciines,  were  namsd  Tilita,  Montt  di 
Maddaloni,  near  C^ua,  and  labnrant,  Tabumo,  8.  of  the  Via  Appia. 
The  range  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  bounding  the  plain  on 
the  8.  was  named  iMtaiins.  MotUe  S.  Angela,  fnini  ihe  excellent  nulk 
produced  fnnn  its  pastures.  Between  the  projecting  points  of  PMm. 
■Inem  and  KlMnnm  hes  the  deep  and  beautiful  Bay  of  Naplet,  to 
which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Crater  fiom  its  cup-l3ee  foim, 
though  it  wu  also  otherwise  named  after  tiie .  towns  of  Cuma  and 
Pntddi.  Ilie liveisof Campaniaarennimpoitant, with  theeioaptian 
of  the  Tnltnniiu,  previously  described  (p. 489);  we  may  notice  the 
SavD,  Savone,  a  small  sluggish '  stream.  N.  of  the  TultoiuuB;  tbe 
tii^ninf^  to  the  S.  of  it,  now  converted  into  the  canal  of  La^no ;  the 
SeUthiu,  which  flows  under  the  walls  of  Ne^wlis ;  the  Bazunsi  Samo, 
which  waters  the  phiin  to  the  8.  of  Vesuvius;  and  (he  SiUnt,  Stie, 
oa  the  S.  border.  Campania  possessed  a  few  small  lakes,  one  of 
which,  ATsmni.  has  been  previonsly  noticed  (p.  490),  while  aDothei 
hardly  less  bmnts  was  known  by  the  namsof  Lndrbkailuna;  this 
lay  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Baianns,  and  was  separated  from  the  sea 
only  by  a  narrow  bamer  of  sand ;  it  was  shallow,  sod  hence  pecu- 
liady  adapted  for  oyslei-beds.  *  Agrippa  oonatnicteda  port,  naroed 
JnhuB  FortuB,  by  opening  communicationa  between  the  LucriitelAte 
and  the  sea  on  one  side  and  Lake  Avemua  on  the  oUier ;  at  the  BBme 
time  he  oonatnicted  a  mole  of  great  strength  outside  the  bainer  of  sand.* 
This  project  turned  out  a  foiliire.  Alargepoddonnfthe  LncrineLakeis 
now  oocuped  by  the  Monte  Niuivo,  a  hill  some  400  feet  tugh^  which 
was  thrown  up  by  volcanio  action  in  1538. 
§  8.  The  origiaal  inhabitants  of  Campania  were  an  Oscan  or  Opicau 


BuApin&a,  UBtiaque  di 

fiitut,  et  Stjgiw  eihiOat  In  tin  fialiu.  8il.  Itil.  xil.  ISS. 

itdiu  [^<F.  It,  9,  es)  dcuribea  It  u  "  piger  Sxw." 
'  Non  mf  Intclnt  Juverint  eonelijliii.  Hob.  Sped.  li.  41. 

Mniice  Butmo  inelloT  Lociiiia  pelorit.  la,  SmI.  U.  4.  81. 

*  An  memonm  portal,  Lvorlnoqne  rnddlta  olaustn, 

Alque  IndlgnitDm  nugnia  urldoribu  vquw, 

TyrrlieBniqu*  ftoUi  launlltltnr  wtni  Awmig  t—Ottrf.  U.  141. 

Hoa.  Art.  rvtl.  St. 
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Taoe.  They  warasubdoed  by  the  Etnucang,  and  Qte  date  of  thia  oo- 
eorrencu  ia  variously  fixed  at  B.C.  471  and  771.  Finally  the  Sam- 
sitea  entered  as  a  conquering  race,  and  established  themselveB  in  the 
ueighbouibood  of  Capua  about  B.C.  440.  Throughout  all  these 
dianges,  however,  the  Otcaa  element  remtuued  the  basis  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  imposed  its  languaj;e  upon  the  oonquerois.  We  have 
yet  to  notice  the  Greek  settlers  on  (he  coast,  who  exercised  a  material 
influence  in  works  of  art  The  Campaniaus  were  reputed  generally 
a  soft  and  luxurious  race ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  noticed  in  his- 
tory as  serving  as  mercenariea  in  the  Carthaginian  annies.  The 
towns  of  Campania  rose  at  different  periods  of  ita  history ;  the  earheat 
aetttement  of  which  we  hear  wae  the  Greek  cobn;  of  rhimm,  founded 
(according  to  tradition)  in  B.C.  1050 ;  this  in  tnm  founded  the  other 
Oreek  citiaa  on  the  coast,  Diceearchia,  Palsepolis,  and  Ncapolis,  and, 
acooiding  to  some  writers,  Nola  and  Ahella  ia  the  interior.  The 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  had  a  confederacy  of  twelve  dtiea  in  Cam- 
puiia,  as  they  had  in  Etruria  and  Gallia  Cisalpina,'at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Capua.  Tl)is  remained  the  chief  town  under  the  8am- 
nites  ^30,  and  was  the  place  with  wh!ch  the  Homans  calne  into  con-  . 
tact  in  the  4th  centuij  b.o.  Under  the  Roman  emjare  the  towns  on 
the  Campanian  coast  roae  to  wealth  tmd  celebrity  as  the  fashioualde 
watering  places  of  Italy ;  new  towns  sprang  up  at  Caiie  and  Batdi 
oa  the  N.  coast  of  the  Bay  (/Naples;  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay 
was  studded  with  villas  and  palaces,  and  Neapolis,  Pompeii  and  Sur- 
lentum  were  much  frequented.  The  terrible  disaster  in-^.s.  79  gave 
a  temporary  check  to  this  jnosperity ;  but  the  country  soon  recovered 
the  blow,  and  remained  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  pro- 
yinoes  of  Italy  down  to  the  very  close  of  the  Western  Empire.  We 
shall  describe  the  towns  in  their  order  from  N.  to  S.,  taking  first 
those  on  the  sea-coast,  and  then  those  in  the  interior, 

1.  On  (/m  0(M*i. —Obhus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
Oreek  colonies  in  Italy,  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  cli?,  6  miles  N.  of 
Prom.  Miaenum.  It  was  founded  jointly  by  Chalddiana  of  Euboaa,' 
iindsr  Megaatlienea,  aod  Cjmffians  of  .lEolia,  under  Hippooles;  and, 
according  to  agreement,  it  received  the  name  of  the  one  town  and 
raukod  as  the  colony  of  the  other:  The  aasigned  data  of  its  foundation 
(ILC  1050)  ia  too  early  to  be  accepted.  It  soon  rose  to  commercial 
wealth  and  power,  and  founded  aeveral  colonioB  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Its  fall  may  be  attributed  to  its  iotemal  disseosiona,  which  led  to  the 
eatablishment  of  a  despotism  under  Aristodemus,  in  505,  during  whose 
rule  TarquiniuB  Suparbua  took  refuge  and  died  there  in  496.  It 
suffered  from  the  growing  power  of  the  Etruscans,  who  attacked  it  in 

■  HtnM  the  epithet  of  Euboio,  oommonly  applied  to  It : 

£t  tandem  Euboicig  CnmnTom  iJiBbitur  oris.         .£».  t1.  3. 
Sedibua  Ealxdiuun  Stjgifa  eniei^t  Id  Drbem 
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the 

ctpinm  uida  oalony,  but  □ever 

regained  its   impoitaitat.*      It 

wai  noted  for  ita  r*d  sartheo- 

I    wmre  and  iti  B&x.     Xbe    chief 

'    celebrity  of  Cunue  is,  however, 

derived  from  ita  being  the  rs- 

puted  reaidenee  of  the  651^4, 

whose  oaT*  *  oiiated  is  luattsi- 

ColD  Q[  duDB.  oal  tiioea,  probably  on  the  B. 

side  of  ihe  cliff.     The  remuiu 

of  Cumee  are  incoasiderable,  but  Taluable  worLi  of  art  (statues,  Tsses, 

ic.)  have  been  (iiscoTered  on  its  site.     Xlifoniii,  on  the  promontory  of 

the  same  name,  first  rose  to  importanoe  imdiir  Augustus  aa  the  station 

of  a  Qeet  for  the  defanoe  of  the  TyrriieBian  Bea,  and  is  memorable  aa 

the  scene  of  an  interrieir  between  Octaviui,  Antony,  and  Seitus  Pompeiua, 

LuculluB  bad  a  magnificent  villa  there,  which  we  Emperor  Tiberius ' 

sabseqaently  acqufed,    and    in  which  he   died.     Several  intereeting 

inscriptiona  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  Hisenum.     Bais,  Aifo,  was 

■itusted  N.  of  Hisenum  and  on  the  S.W.  sije  of  a  bay,  named  after 

it,  which  penetratea  inland  between  Misenum  and  Putsoli.    Ita  port 

was  frequented  in  early  times ;  but  the  town  rose  under  the  patrons^ 

of  the  Bomans  towards  the  end  of  the  Kepublio,  and  became  one  of 

the  most  popular  watering-plaoee  on  thia  ooast.*    Among  the  illus- 

trioua  men  who  had  Tillas  there,  we  may  notica  Cicero,  Lucullns, 

C.  UariuB,  Pompey,  Cssaar,  Nero,  Caligula,  Hadnaii  (who  died  there), 

and   AJeiandsr   Ssverua.      Uanj   of   the   villas  were  built   on    piles 

actually  in  the  >ea.'    The  chief  relic  of  antiquity  is  tho  so-called 

iWple  of  Venus,  soar  the  Bes-caast.     PatoEli,  Poawili,  was  aitnated 

DD  the  promontory  which  forms  the  S.  boniidary  of  the  Sinus  Bwanus. 

It  was  fouoded  by  Oreska  <>€  Cumw,  in  »AL  o91,  tai  was  originally 

named  THtunnmlllai    This  was  exchanged  for  Pntaoli  vbtia  the  JELomans 

got  poaseaaion  of  it  in  tlia  Second  Punic  War,  the  new  name  being 

*  Javenal  spaia  of  Lt  as  quite  deKrted  :-^ 


Quo  lUi  dacDst  Bdltni  oentoin,  ostia  saDnm, 

Pnde  muni  totidoni  voces,  respanju  Sibylla. 

'  CtHur  Tiberius  qoam  petesa  HetpoUm 

aus  monle  ininmo  poslta  Looalll  mina, 

PriBpeotst  Bi™ium  el  pro.pl<3t  To«ob  man. 

— Pnana.  IL  S. 

'  NuUq.  in  «be  rinm  Ball,  pnelucet  uubdI*. 

n<^^.L 

JitCai  biato  TmsrK  aarsum  Baliui, 

Balu  lupeiba  blands  dona  natots. 

rt  mllle  laodeni,  Flacce,  tenibiu  Bsiaa, 

Landabo  dlgne  udd  latii  tamen  Baiaa. 

IfAn.ii.  «< 

liisHonoeaUodaa:— 

Pamm  loonplM  contlnenls  tipa. 

a™.  IL  IB; 
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4«riT«d«i^ar  froatteitMiQhof  tbeaBlpbnraoTu  gprisgi.'or  fromths 
mill  (pulei)  o€  a^raloamo  origm  about  it.  lb  was  ootouized  b;  tbe 
Bomani  in  tS-t.  It  poueascni  ao  eicallBiit  bnrboiH',  wbich  wu  further 
iniprav«d  b^  a  mols,  and  wbiob  bccatne  the  moat  frequanted  port  foi 
EgnitiaD,  TTrian,  and  Spuiuh  traffic.  It  was  also  freqiisnted  b;  tba 
wsaltby  Romans,  nai  CicaiTi  poassased  a  villa  there,  at  which  Hadrian 
ma  afterwards  buried.  CaliguU  est»bli9hed  a  temporary  bridge,  two 
miles  long,  between  Bain  and  Puteoli.  The  remains  ore  eitsnsive,  the 
moat  important  bein^  those  of  the  amphitheatre,  of  the  mole,  and  of  the 
■o-called  temple  of  Serapii,  probably  'used  aa  a  bath-houae,  and  inter- 
eating  from  the  proof  wlucb  it  aflbrds  of  eitensiTe  changea  in  the  level 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  standa.  SeajiSiM,  Naplet,  was  situated  near 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  and  on  ttie  banks  of  the  email  stream 
Sebethus.  It  was  fouuded  by 
Greeks  of  Cunue,'  and  waa 
named  Neapolis,  "New  CStj," 
in  oontTBdiatinction  to  Palnpo-  t 
lia,  "Old  CiV  whioh  hai'  ' 
been  prefiouslj  eatabliahedipro 
bablf  OQ  the  hill  of  Pausiljpus. 
Tha  name  of  Farthenipe  appears 

to  have  originally  belonged  to  Colli  o(  NeapslU, 

Patepolia,  but  was  subsequently 

tranaferred  to  Neapolis.'  Neapolis  was  conquer«d  by  the  Samnitea 
in  B.C.  3ST,  and  pasaed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  290;  it 
t«tuned  its  Qreek  tdtaracCer  under  tbem,  and  hence  bacune  a  favourite 
resort'  of  the  Bomans  before  the  end  of  the  Republic.  It  was  sub- 
aeqaently  made  a  nMmMptum,  and  finally  a  colon;,  though  the 
date  of  this  latter  change  is  uncertain.  Of  the  Roman  villaa  about 
Neopolia  that  of  V«diuB  Pollio,  oa  the  ridfie  named  by  liim  Pausi- 
lypas,  and  now  Forilippo,  was  the  moat  famous.  The  Emperors 
Claudius  and  Nero  had  villas  there,  aa  also  had  the  poets  Virgil 
(who  waa  bnried  there}.  Statins,  and  Silioa  Italicua.  The  only  re- 
mwns  of  the  town  ara  two  arches,  part  of  an  aqueduct,  and  tha 
mins  of  a  temple  of  Caator  and  Pollui.  The  tomb  of  Virgil'  also 
surrivea.  Pompeii  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ssmus  and  on  the  S. 
side  of  Veauviufl.     The  line  of  the  coast  haa  been  carried  out  two  miJeS 


'  Near  Pnieoll  vsa  a  spot  ulied  Fonun  Tulcuil,  dok  aoifaiant,  tna  tb* 
imber  of  holes  whenee  isened  tolphonoag  Tipnnrt. 

•  Benoe  the  epithets  of  Euholo  md  Chaloidisn  given  to  It  i — 

Aoguiw.  »C4T.  dUe.  UL  Ml. 

Omnia  Chalfldlcaa  tures  obiena  Hlntut.  U.  11.  1,  M. 

*  This  Is  the  name  tmullr  idoptEd  by  Siatlits  and  Sillss  ItsUma. 

I  -  In  otu  Dstun 

PartheiKipen.  Or,  IM.  rv.  711. 

Et  etbua  ondldll  Nnpoli^  Hob.  Sped.  v.  43. 

Many  literary  oieii  settled  there  ;  hence  the  epithet  lioofd : — 

Miai.  ».  78. 


li  bAduiW  luiistrl.— jMr.  li 
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from  the  aite  of  the  town  by  tha  changas  pradttoad  by  ths  eataBtmphs 
In  A.D.  79.  The  town  wu  a.  totj  tniaiBot  ona,  and  Mongad  auooaa- 
■ivel?  to  tha  0*auii  iDd  Etrnwaiu ;  it  lemd  ■■  tha  port  of  SoU, 
Nucarw.  and  othar  inland  towsa.    It  beauae  *  fitToarita  abode  of  tha 


TanpleofVamitPD 


of  79,  whi^  buried  it  beneath  a  rait  ahower  of  auioa  and  otheT 
Tolcuio  aubatancea.  3a  completely  did  the  town  diuppaar,  that  evm 
ita  aito  waa  unknown:   it  waa  diaoowed  accideittaJlT  in   16S9,   and 
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eicat-ati<Hi<  were  commeTund  in  1755,  which  have  been  carried  on  at 
intertala  to  the  present  day,  go  that  about  half  the  town  it  now 
exposed  to  view.  The  moat  remarkable  buiidingg  are  fouud  in  th« 
b'onim,  and  consist  of  the  Temples  of  Jupiter,  Venua,  and  Mareurj,  a 
Basilica,  Batha,  a  Pantheon,  &o.  Outside  the  gate  leading  to  Hercu- 
laneum  liee  the  Street  of  the  Tamba.  The  light  which  has  been  thrown 
on  the  private  life  of  the  ancients  bv  these  diacoTeriea  is  invaluable. 
BniTontim,  Sorrento,  stood  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  NapUi, 
about  7  miles  N.B.  of  From.  Uinervte.  It  was  repute  a  Greek  town, 
but  this,  as  well  as  its  remaining  history,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
'It  was  chiefly  famed  for  the  wme  grown  on  the  neighbouring  hills,* 
and  for  its  pottery.  Pollius  Felii,  tbe  friend  of  Statius,  had  ■  villa 
tbere,  of  which  eitsnsive  ruins  still  rem^n.  Balemnm,  Satenui,  was 
situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Picentini  on  the  S,  shore  of  the  Sinus 
PESstanuB.  We  know  nothing  of  it  previousto  the  settlement  made 
bj  the  Bomans  there,  in  ii,C.  194,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
Picentini  in  obeck.  It  thencefonT^  became  the  chief  town  in  this 
part  of  Canqama,* 


province.      It  was   origi- 
^nally  the   capital   of  the 
Sidicini,  and  its  position 
on  the  Via  Latina   made    I 
it  important  as  a  miUtary    { 
post.    It  received  a  colony 
under  Augustus,  and  re- 
mained a  large  and  popu- 
lous town  under  the  Em- 
pire.    Eemains  of  an  am-  (JjluofTeaiiuni  Sldlcloum. 
phitheatre  and  of  a  theatre 

aiist  on  its  site.  CapuA,'  8la.  Maria  di  Capua,  was  situated  about  two 
miles  S.  of  the  Vulturnus  and  one  from  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Tifata. 
It  was  oaUed  Tultumum  under  the  Etruscana;  it  was  either  founded 
or  colonized  by  the  Etruscana,  but  the  date  of  this  event  is  quite 
unoertain.  The  Samnitee  captured  it  in  B.C.  42:^ ;  its  first  intercoune 
with  Rome  was  in  343,  when  it  obtained  aid  against  the  Samnites ;  in 
216  it  joined  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  and  in  211  was  severely  punished 
by  BSme  for  this  dofection.  It  was  placed  under  a  Roman  I^feotue. 
was  made  a  colony  by  Cesar  in  69,  and  was  re-colonized  by  Nero. 
The  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Capuans  became  proverbial.  The 
town,  being  built  on  a  plain,  was  of  great  extent ;  it  was  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  had  seven  gat«s.    In  the  neighbourhood  the  famous 

*  Tndfl  legit  Cspress,  promDntorlDinquf  Miqervie, 
Et  Surrentlno  gonenwos  pslmilc  cnllea.  Ov.  IfH.  it.  V0». 

Canqoe  non  mollijiiga  Surrenlina  Ljieo.  Stat.  SUp.  111.  S,  IM. 


*  The  orlglo  of  the  nime  i>  unccrtsin  ;  YirgU  dtrirEs  11  from  Capys  :— 

Et  Capys!  hloonomen  Campaoffi  duoltur  urti. — Xn.  i.  HS. 
11  ts  probably  cosnsctcd  with  Compua  on  aceaunt  of  its  eitnatlou  on  a  plui 
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Falenuui  wine  ina  prodoced.    Some  pra^ouB  of  tbe  uinent  walk,  of 
kh  amphitheatre,  and  of  a  triamphil  uch  remuD.    The   town  wu 
deatroTed   a.d.  840,   and 
was  rebuilt  on  tlie  nte  of 
Canlinum,  3  mileB  distant, 
which  has  hence  inherited 
I    the  name  of  CnjiKa.    VoU, 
A'olo,  stood  31  milea  &E. 
'    of  Capoa,  between  Teea- 
viui  and  the  Apeoninee: 
it  was  a  town  of  great  an- 
tiquity,    founded   by  the 
AuBoniaOB,    oolonised    bj 
CMnorCwaa.  the    Qreeka    of   Cuina,' 

occupied    succaBsivBly   bj 
tixe  Etniacans  and  Stunnites,  and,  flnnUy,  conquered  hj  the  Romuia 
in  F>.c.  313.    It  was  Hignalimd  for  ita  fidelit;  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Camue,  in  reward  for  nhich  it  wae  iillowed  to  retain  ita  consti- 
tutioQ ;  it  withstood  Hannibal  on  no  leas  than  three  oooananB  in  the 
Second   Punic  War7     B 
bore  B  eonepicneua   part 
in  the  Social  War,  baviuf 
been  ocoupiod  by  the  al- 
lies, and  wae  nibeequentiy 
.dertroyed  by  SuIU'h  offi- 
eUM.     It  Man  rebuilt,  and 
recriTed     coloniea     under 
Augnstua    and  Tespaaias. 
ColnofNoU.  AuguBtua  died  Ukere.    Ko- 

merOua  inaoriptioiu  in  the 
OjKsn  langnage  and  a  Taat  number  of  Greek  painted  vaaea  ia.va  been 
found  at  Nola.  Snooris,  Noaera,  aumamed  Alfittttiut,  to  diathiguiBk 
it  From  othertownsof  the  game  nune,  stood  on  the  Samua,  about  8  milei 
from  its  mouth,  ajid  on  tbe  Appia  Tio.  Ha  early  biatory  is  unknown. 
In  B.C.  315  it  ia  notioed  as  joining  the  Samjiltea  egainet  Borne,  and  in 
308  it  <mt  teien  by  the  consul  Fabiua.  In  216  it  waa  taken  by 
Hajmibal,  and  its  inbabitaDts  were  subaequently  resettled  at  Atella. 
Nuoeria  was,  however,  rebuilt  and  T«ceiT«d  ooloniei  under  Augiurlna 
and  Nero. 


tbe  Vulturaua,  originally  only  a  fort  ereoted  by  the  Bomaiu  in  ths 
Seoocd  Funic  War,  but  subsequently  oolonized  in  B.C.  I9t ;  litamua, 
Tor  di  Pairia,  on  tbe  verge  at  a  raanh  or  lagoon  oalled  the  Litema 
Palua,^  a  place  famoua  aa  Uie  retreat  of  Soipio  Africanua,  who  died  and, 
according  to  one  account^  waa  biuied  there;  Banll,  between  Bum  BAd 


mm  it  la  termed  CI 

Who  ad  ClialddicuQ  traziifeTt  dcua  agmina  Kolam.>^SiL.  Ituu  xiL  10 
T  Campo  Nola  xdet  crebria  cirsnmilata  is  orbon 

Tarrlbofl,  et  oelso  facilBm  tabator  aillri 

Planitisin  nUo.  Bn.  Itu.  lit  ISt. 

■  Elne  cslldi  tontsi,  kentiBOifenuiique  lanentor 
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Prom.  Muenum,  a  fhTonrite  r«Bort  of  tba  RomuiB,  uid,  among  otlum, 
of  HarbeusHU  siid  of  Nero,  who  here  plumed  the  death  of  Agripjant ;  * 
HtrWlliiiWU»|  Enelano,  at  the  foot  of  Yeiuviim,  founded  by  the  Osoaiw, 
Docupisd  b;  the  EtniBosoB,  and  lubsequeDtlf  by  Gtreeks,  oaptared  by 
the  Romaiu  in  the  Social  War,  and  finally  linried  to  a  dspth  of  from 
TO  to  100  feet  beneath  the  ground  by  the  same  oatastrophe  whisli 
destroyed  Pompeii;  it  naa  diBcoTered  in  IT38,  and  partly  explored,  the 
ohi^  building!  found  being  a  theatra  capable  of  sealing  lO.OUUpeTHoiis, 
poFtiona  of  two  temples,  and  othOT  bmldinga  ;  BtaUM,  Caileu-a-MaT» 
«  8UMa,  4  iBil«  8.  of  Pompeii,  destroyed  by  Bulla  in  the  Social  War, 
subsequently  the  reeidenoe  of  eereral  Romaoa,  and,  anaon^  others,  <A 
Pomponianus.  the  friend  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  perished  here  in  the 
Orerwhehning  iiat(isb^>phe  of  A.D.  79;  and,  lastly,  Wotntto,  Yicrtma, 
.  the  chief  town  of  the  Boentini. 

(2.)  Zn  the  Jnleritir.—OBlai,  OoZirf,  on  the  Via  Latina,  RE.  of  Teanum, 
originally  the  ct^ttal  of  the  Auaonkn  tribe  named  Caleni,  aubaequently 
taken  and  ooloniaed  by  the  BomanB  in  n-G.  335,  and  especially  famed 
for  its  fine  wine ;'  flatFItnnin ,  Ca^ws,  on  the  Vultumus,  famed  for  the 
noble  stand  made  there  by  1000  Bnman  troops  against  the  whole  army 
of  Hannibal  in  B.C.  216  j  AtalU,  midway  between  C^nia  and  Neapolis, 
hietoricaJly  famona  only  for  the  severe  pmufhment  inflicted  on  it  by 
the  Romana  in  b.c.  211  for  its  defection  to  Humibal,  and  otherwise 
better  known  Ibr  the  dramatic  representations,  named  "  Fabulce  Atel- 
lann,"  which  originated  there)  and,  lastly,  Aosmt,  Acerra,  8  miles 
N.E.  of  Neapolis,  which  recuied  the  Koman  frsncliiBe  in  s.a.  382,  wu 
deatroyed  by  HannibKl  in  216,  and  rebuilt  in  210.< 

Boait. — Campania  wsa  trafersed  by  the  yJA  ^iplft,  which  entered  it 
at  Sinuessa,  struck  inland  to  Casilinum  and  Capua,  and  quitted  it  for 
Caudium  and  Beneventum ;  this  portion  of  the  road  could  not  have 
been  constmcted  befora  the  end  of  the  Samoite  Wan.  The  ^k  Uttsa 
eotared  Campania  near  Teanum  and  passed  by  Calea  to  Caailinum, 
where  it  fell  mto  the  Appian  W^.  Other  roads,  the  names  of  which 
are  unknown,  led  from  Capua  by  Nula  and  Nuceria  to  Salemnm,  and 
HO  on  to  Khegium,  and  again  btna  Sinuessa  along  the  coast  to  Cunus 
■ad  Nt^nlia. 

iilands, — Off  the  oosst  of  Campania  lie  Uie  following  islands; — 
Proohfto,  Proeuia,  off  Prom.  Hisenum,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
3  miles,  a  fiat  and  comporatiTely  low*  island,  end,  though  now  thickly 
populated,  formeriy  nnmliabited  :•  JBnaria,  iMMo— the  HlkMllM  of 


li.  L  >1,  ». 

■  It  andean  to  ha*e  teen  a  poor,  bnakeg  plane  : — 

Kt  »«•<•  dimhis  Don  teqoDi  AniiU.— Visa.  Onrg.  U.  lU. 
AlUte,  et  Oaido  (oMtaiptB  stnper  Ahrb.         Bn..  ITU.  TlU.  itJ. 
'  ^rffl'ie^Uirt"^ta"i»ii»OTreot;— 
Tom  smita  Prochjta  aita  tnmit,  dnnrnqoe  aabils 

■    -     ■       ■    ■    •         "   • .^ifcii.  US. 

Ju*.  UL  1. 
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the  Ore^s,  mi  Oia  laaifme'  of  the   Liitui  poeta—  «  littia  W.   tt 

Proohyta,  of  Tolcanio  origin,  and  benoa  both  foitilo  and  provided  with 
themiBl  Hpriogs ;  and  Oigtf,'  Capri,  off  Prnm.  Uinerra  and  at  t)ia 
B.  eitremit]'  of  the  Bay  of  Naplao,  >  lofty  and  almost  iiiacoai«ib1« 
nun  of  limeatone  rock,  vhieh  bCKsme  the  imperial  abode,  occasionaUy 
of  Aii|;iutuB  and  permanantlj  of  Tiberius,'  during  the  last  ten  yean  of 
hialifa. 

•y. — We  bave  already  statsd  tliat  the  Oacana,  the  EtrusMiu, 
initei  became  the  xucoeaiive  nustan  of  the  rich  plains  of 
It  remains  for  us  to  aaiTate  the  circiuiMtaocaa  of  tlie 
Boman  conqtieat.  C^ua,  haring  been  attacked  afreeb  by  the  Sun- 
Ditee,  in  e.C.  343,  solicited  the  aid  of  Rome,  which  was  accorded,  and 
multed  ia  the  victoriefi  of  Valerius  Corvus  at  Mt.  Oaunu  and  Sues- 
sula,  and  the  eipuleion  of  the  Samnites.  The  Campaniana,  i.  «.  the 
Capnans,  thus  became  the  Domina]  subjects  of  Rome :  nerertheleas, ' 
ihay  joined  in  the  latin  War,  in  340,  and  wera  defeated  at  the  foot  of 
Ht.  VeiuviuB  by  the  consuls  T,  Muiliua  and  P.  Deciua.  The  Bubmif 
aion  of  the  other  towns  of  Campania  shortly  afterwards  followed,  viz., 
of  Neuiolia.  in  326,  of  Nola,  in  313,  and  of  Xuceria,  in  308,  and  at  the 
end  of^tha  Second  8aD>nit«  War,  in  304,  Home  was  master  of  all  the 
proTince.  In  the  Second  Funic  War,  when  Campania  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  war,  Capua  and  some  of  the  amulliir  towns  espoused  the  causa 
of  Hannibal,  wUle  Caeilinum,  Nola,  and  Neapolia,  ramuned  UthAil. 
^e  capture  of  Capua  by  the  Romans,  in  211,  tv'^atabliahed  their 
■upremoc]'. 

XI.  Afulla. 

§  4.  ApBlU.vraa  ntoAted  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ital;,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  \>j  the  Tifermu,  diriding  it  from  Pioenom ;  on  the  W.  hj 

Samnium ;  on  the  S.  bj  Lncania  aod  Calabria,  fi«m  the  former  (rf 
wliich  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Bisdanua,  and  from  the  latter 
bj  a  line  drawn  across  tiie  MeBBa}aan  peninanla  from  the  bead  of 
tho  Tarentine  bay  to  a  point  between  Egnatia  andBrundnsium;  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea.     The  N.  portion,  &om  the  infemus 


'  The  nsnie  TiiAiima  appean  to  be  derived  from  tbe  Hamerle  'A^hm«.  the  ^blB 
of  TTphffini  hann^  beta  trontfemd  from  Asia  to  Italy.  Orld  Incoirectlf  distln- 
enlBhea  Inarime  and  Pitbccnn  : — 

OHwtBque  prflBftldB  plnlifl 
Inariman,  Prach^lenqne  Itgiit  stflriliqae  locataa 
Colle  ntheaOHU,  haUlutimi  nomine  dictai.         Jfat.  xir.  BS. 
*  The  original  onopanta  of  this  liland  are  Bald  to  hSTe  bem  nuned  TeleboB,  ' 
p»p1c  whom  we  only  know  ai  occnpylag  the  EiUnade^  off  the  T.  Matt  d 

^bale,  qnem  generuse  Talon  Bebethlde  DymFha 
Fenni,  Talaboam  Capnaa  qnniii  Kcni.  teneret. — Mi.  viL  TM. 
T  Juvenal  ipeoki  oF  him  as 

Pilnidpls,  u  _ 
mating  appUei  to  tt  the  •[ 
CRetedbJFTib    ' 
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to  the  Atifidns,  coDsirt«  almoEt  wholly  of  a  great  plain  Bloping  down 
from  the  Apennioes  ta  the  aea,  the  only  exception  being  the  isolated 
maes  of  GargaDUB,  the  "  spur  "  of  Italy,  on  the  B>^a-coast.  The  t'. 
portJon  is  for  the  moat  [«rt  covered  with  barren  hiils,  which  emanate 
from  the  Apennines  near  Yeniisia,  and  extend  in  a  broad  chain  to- ' 
wai'da  BrunduBinm :  between  these  and  the  sea  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  of  great  fertility.  The  corthem  plains  afford  pastare  for  vast 
numbers  of  horses  and  sheep  during  the  winter  months ;  in  the 
summer  they  become  jiarched  in  consequence  of  the  calcareous 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  at  this  period  the  flocks  are  removed  to  the 
highlauda  of  Samnium,  which  are  then  rich  and  supply  pastur^e 
until  the  winter.  A  constant  int«rcbAnge  thus  takes  place  be- 
tween these  two  districts,  and  has  done  so  from  the  earliest  ages ; 
the  Romans  imposed  a  tai  on  all  flocks  and  herds  thus  migrating. 
The  only  moiinlains  that  received  special  designations  were  0«i- 
^niu,  which  projects  above  30  miles  into  the  sea,  fonning  a 
vast  piomonto^,*  of  which  Mom  Xatlnn*'  was  the  most  southerly 


QuRHta  Gugani  Inbaruit.  HoB.  Carm.  U.  9,  1. 

Gir^DDm  mugin  pDl»  nemiia,  ftnl  duh  Tiucnm.— Id.  ^.  IL  I,  1D9. 
>  Thii  ud  all  Ihr  othEr  height!  at  Guguiu  i»  oorend  wiUi  uomiltic  iMrh*, 

Ego  ipli  UsUne 

Gnttm  cupentifl  Lhyma  per  Iibonm 

Cirmliu  flngo.  Uos.  Oarm.  tv.  a,  IT. 
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oSsboot;  and  Tnltnii  Mcntt  Vdtore,  an  isolated  hill  of  Tolcanio 
oripn  on  the  btH^era  of  Lucania  and  Samnium.  The  rivers  are — 
the  ntarniui  Biferno,  on  the  N.  boandar]' ;  llie  TimtOi  Foriort, 
N.  of  Garganua  ;  the  Cerbalu,  Cerearo,  S.  of  lliat  mouut^n;  the 
Aondni  (p.  469);  and  the  Bradinni,  Bradano,  on  the  borders  of 
Lacania,  falling  into  the  Tarentiae  Gulf.  These  livers  are  gmall  in 
sunimer,  but  exceedingly  rioteiit  in  winter,  and  at  this  season  they 
not  onfreqneutly  inundate  the  phiins. 

%  5.  The  inbabitants  of  Apulia  were  a  mixed  mw,  consisting  of 
the  three  following  elements  :^(1.)  TbeApJUi,  probably  aa  Oecan 
race;  (2.)  the  Ihtniill.  a  Fdasgian  race;  and  (3.)  the  Pawetu  or 
pttdiefili,  also  of  Fela^;ian  origin,  llie  two  former  races  were  ftised 
into  one  people  in  historical  times,  and  occupied  the  plains  of 
Northern  Apnlia ;  die  t^ird  lived  aeparately  in  the  hilly  country  of 
the  S.  He  Apniians  were  not  united  under  one  government  at  the 
time  the  Romans  came  in  contHOt  with  them,  but  each  town  formed 
an  independent  community.  Of  these,  Arpi,  Canuflitiro,  Lncetia, 
and  Teaniui,  appear  to  have  been  most  prominent.  These  towns  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Second  Samnite,  the  Second  Punic,  and 
die  Social  Ware,  but  euteequentty  became  histtsicajly  unimportant. 
Their  chief  interest  is  derived  from  the  large  amount  of  Hellenic 
influence  which  was  infused  into  them  by  Tarentum  and  the  other 
Greek  towns  in  those  parts,  and  which  is  muuiest  both  in  their  omds 
and  in  the  numerous  wra-ks  of  art,  parUculaxly  painted  vases,  dis- 
covered on  their  sites.  We  ^lall  describe  fint  those  in  the  intcriw, 
then  those  on  the  coast. 

(1,)  Jn  Ott  Inferior. —LatUnm,  Larine  Vaeeltio,  wits  situated  14  mile* 
from  the  coast,  a  little  8.  of  the  llferaus.  It  is  soniOtnneB  regsided  M 
belonging  to  the  Fceatani ;  it  did  not  origimiUy  belong  to  either,  but 
formed  a  eeparatfl  aod  independent  state.  Id  Augustus's '  divieiou,  ban- 
aver,  it  was  inclndcd  in  Apulia.  During  the  Second  Punic  War  its  tei^ 
ritotv  w«a  the  scene  of  Beversl  operationii  between  the  Roman  and  Cms 
thaginian  armies  ;  the  t«wn  itself  ia  Beidom  notdced.  Aitd,  Arpa,  tbe 
A^yripa  of  tbe  poets,  =  stood  in  the  centre  of  tiie  grwt  Apulias  plain, 
20  miles  from  the  aea.  Its  foundation  was  attributed  to  Diomede,  but 
wtthout  BDv  BoUd  reason,  lie  extent  and  populatiou  were  very  Ieu^  at 
thetime  of  the  Second  Punio  War.  In  this  it  was  origiDally  ffiendly  tff 
Rome,  but  afi«r  the  battle  of  Cmuue  it  j<nned  HannlbaX  and  was  in  con- 
sequence severely  punished  by  the  Komans  in  B.C.  213  ;  &om  that  time  it 

■  HoTsee  leems  ta  tefer  to  iU  pneltioB  u  partlj  iln  and  putlf  ovi  <!f  Apntii, 


u  Bdspted  from  the  Ontka  b^thc 
.  il.  148. 
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eaok.  OaxwEnm,  ConoM.BUiodneBr  the  right  buiiortfaeAuGduB.abnut 
15  railee  bom  its  mouth.  It>  origin  nu  &ttributad  to  Dioixivde,  and  it 
certtualy  liad  a  etroag  inftudon  of  the  Qreek  element  in  it, '  bat  th»« 
sie  no  groanda  fur  guppoinigitrtobeaOteek  colony.  It  was  coDqiierod 
b;  tbeKomanB  ii^s.c.  318,  and  ia  memorable  for  the  hoepitslit?  afforded 
to  the  Roman  aimy  after  the  defeat  at  Camiie.  It  received  a  colony 
under  M.  AuraliiM.  It  poBaeaeed  a  apleudid  aqueduct,  made  by  Herodefl 
AttiouB,  to  supply  its  natural  deficiency  of  water. '  Its  ren^ioB,  con- 
siBtJng  of  portiooB  of  the  aqueduct,  of  an  unphitheatre,  and  a  gateway, 
belong  to  the  Bomam  era.  LaO«ila,  Lueera,  was  utuated  about  12 
miles  W.  of  Arpi ;  it  was  probably  of  Oacac  origin.  It  first  appean  in 
history  as  friendly  to  Home  in  the  Second  Sammte  War,  then  as  cep- 
tured  by  the  SamniteB,  and  recovered  by  the  Romans  ill  B.c.  320,  re- 
c^tured  by  ths  Samnites,  and  ugaia  recuvered  in  314,  and  finally  be- 
sieged by  the  Saronites  in  291.  In  the  Second  Piimc  War  it  was  the 
heod-quutera  of  the  Bomans  in  Apulia.  It  subsequently  became  n 
colony,  and  remained  B  considerable  town.'  Vemuift,  Penora,  lay  on 
the  firaitiers  of  Lueania,' 
and  on  the  Appia  Via. 
It  was  o^tured  by  the 

shortly   afterwards   was   < 
eolonized  1^  them.     It   , 
became  ths  Roman  head- 
qnartars  after  the  battle    ' 
of  Cannes.     In  the  Social 
War  it  was   the  strong- 
hold  of   the    allies    in 

these  parts.     Its  position  CdIb  of  rennala. 

on  the  Appian  road  se- 
cured its  subsequent  prosperity,  and  it  is  well  known  to  us  as  the 
birth-place  of  Horace.    (2.)  On  Me  Coast. — B^WBtom, '  8la.  Maria  dt 
Siponio,  stood  immediately  8.  of  Gtuganos,  and  was  reputed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Diomede.    It  was  captured  by  Alsxander  of  Epirus, 

'  That  the  Greek  ton^e  prerailed  here  to  a  gnat  extent,  appout  ftooi 
Horace's  allusion  : — 

Cuaslal  moie  iOmfmi.  Bat.  1.  10,  tO. 

Nam  CauDsi  lapidosiu ;  aqoie  non  dHlor  nma : 


Xe  lans  prope  nobilem 
ToD«B  Lnceriani,  n«o  citlunn,  dacent.  Hob.  Oarm.  Hi.  1  i 

'  Heno*  fiotaee  ipesks  oF  Mmself  as — 

Nam  Teno^niu  Brat  flnem  Nb  utmmftae  ooloaas.— ^£.  U-  1,  ft4. 
)  The  poeu  adopted  the  Greek  tana  of  the  name,  Npnai — 
QnieaiTit  Calaber,  subdimta  lii«  rcpente 

anas  reciplt  Balaldlia  palna,  et  lublUta  Sipus 

HonUlms.  I^c-  i-  >"• 
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in  B.C.  330,  was  colonized  b;  the  Ronuuu  ia  194  and  agun  at  a  lati^r 
pariod,  and  became  a  place  of  coosidenble  trada  in  com.  Sklapia, 
Sidpi,  lay  more  to  the  S.  on  a  lagoon  named  Salapina  FaloB,^  nhioh 
formerly  hod  a  oatotal.  but  now  haa  only  an  artificial  ouUet  to  the  sea. 
It  waa  the  bead-qaartas.of  Hoanibal  in  B-C.  214)  waa.oEqjtored  by  the 
ilomans  in  210,  and  again  attacked  by  the  Carthaginiaoa  in  208.  It  -was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Social  War,  and  never  lecoiered  its 
pcosjierity. 

Of  the  less  important  towna  we  may  notica  Taftnnm,  Bm-namsd  ApU- 
Itun,  CivilaU,  on  the  Frento,  about  ISmilea  from  iU  mouth,  noticed 
aa  being  conquered  by  the  Honuuia  in  b.C.  318,  and  the  headquarters  of 
M.  Jiimus  Pera  in  the  Second  Punic  War ;  EKrdonla,  Ordona,  on  the 
Via  Kgtiatins,  the  acene  of  the  liomau  deflate  by  Hannibal  in  B.C.  21^ 
and  210j  AwriUnm,  AkoH.  1(1  miles  S.  of  Herdonia,  the  Bcene  of  the 
■  great  battle  between  Pyrrhua  and  the  HomanB  in  b.c.  279;  CaniUB,' 
Caitne,  on  the  Auhdue,  8  miles  from  ila  moutii,  celebrated  for  the  me- 
morable defeat  of  the  Eomans  by  Hannibal  in  b.c.  216,  which  took  place 
on  tbe  N.  side  of  the  river  (aee  note  at  end  of  obapter,  Battle  of 
Cann.e)  ;  Itarimu,  Bari,  on  the  coast,  about  36  miles  S.  of  the  AuG- 
dua,  on  the  Via  Tngaoa,  noticed  by  Horace  as  a  fishing  town ; '  and 
TIgnwtid,'  or  Onstia,  at  the  point  where  the  Appia  Via  came  upon  the 

Soodi.— Apulia  was  trnversed  by  the  two  great  branchea  of  the  Ap- 
pian  Way — the  V!a  TTqj&nft,  which  pasaed  through  Herdonia,  CanUBiitm, 
and  Barium  tn  Bnindusium,  and  the  Via  Appia,  properly  ao  called,  which 
pisaed  through  Vonuaia  to  Tareutum. 

HUbrry.—Apu\\&  first  oomes  into  notice  in  the  Second  Saainita  War, 
aa  in  alliance  with  £ome,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  which 
joined  the  Samnitaa.  Pyrrhua  reduced  aeveral  of  ila  cities  in  B.C.  279, 
but  did  not  shake  the  Sdelity  cf  the  province  generally.  In  the  aecond 
Punio  War  it  waa  for  Beveral  successive  years  the  winter  quartera  of 
Hannibal,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Cannm,  many  of  the  dtiee  jomed  bis 


XII.  Cai.abbia. 

§  6.  CalAbria  was  the  name  given  lo  the  peninsnla  which  runs  ont 

Co  the  S.E.  of  Tarentum,  and  wbicli  ia  conunonlj  known  as  the 


.frafii  eiatmcta,  dedit  rli 
Diun  flunnia  nine  til 
FerBuoderG  oupLt. 


rblnc  Gaatia,  Lifmp&ia 
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"  heel"  of  Italy.     The  Greeks  named  it  Kaiupia  and  Ii^Tgia— 

tenna  which  ore  nsed  with  varying  significaiioe  by  different  vniters. 
The  whole  of  this  peninsula  is  occupied  by  broad  and  gently  nndu- 
lating  hills  of  small  elevation.  The  soil  is  dry,  being  of  a  ctdcareous 
nature  :  it  was  nevertheleas  famed  for  ita  fertility,  and  particularly 
for  its  growth  of  olives.  The  pTovinoe  was  alao  famous  for  ita  horses, 
wines,  fruit,  honey,  and  wool,  and,  in  another  sense,  ibr  its  venomous 
serpents.  It  poBsesses  no  stream  of  any  size.  The  inhabitants  of 
Calabria  were  divided  into  two  tribes — the  Ksmpli  or  Calabri  proper, 
who  occupied  the  E.,  and  the  SaUentlnli  who  occupied  the  W,  and 
a.  coasts.  These  tribes  belonged  to  the  Pelagian  stock,  and  were 
not  originally  distinct.  They  appear  to  have  attained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  cnltuie  before  the  appeamnce  of  the  Greek  settlers,  and  they 
possessed  the  towns  of  Hydruntum  and  Hyria.  The  foundation  of 
Tarentum,  about  708  B.C.,  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  this 
province.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  this  part  of  Italy  uadl  the 
period  when  the  Bomans  established  tbeir  ascendency.  Under  them 
Brunduaiiuu  rose  to  importance  as  the  terminus  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  the  chief  port  for  communication  with  Greece. 

1,  BrirtdiH.  waa  situated  on  a  small  encloHd 


bay,  which  commmiicateil  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  t«r- 

■  Tb«  Sillentini  wtn  tndltlonsll}'  IxUered  to  be  of  Cretan  origin : — 

Rt  SaUentlnH  olwedlt  nllite  Mnijwe 

Lrctiile  Idomenaiu.  Mt.  Ui.  IOC. 

ANO.  OBOS.  2  n 
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miuatfld  iolaod  ia  two  anna,  giving  it  B  geaeral  reaembUnoa  to  k  sta^s 

h^,  from  which  it  is  aud  to  have  daiiTBd  ita  name.     Thia  b»y  formed 

an  admirable  port,  about  wbich  the  SolleutiDi*  built  a  town,  uid  which 

the  Roiinuis  acijuii'ed  in  b,c.  267  and  oolonizod  in  2*4.     It  waa  the  acene 

of  many  intereatiDg  erentB ;  of  Sulla'a  landing  fi-om  the  Mithridatic 

nai-  in  83,  of  Cicero' a  i-etuni  from  hia  Biile,  of  the  blockade  of  the  fleet 

of  Pompey  by  Csssr,  of  the  death  of  Virgil,  and  of  Agrippina'a  landing 

with  the  aahee  of  Gennanicua.     Ita  name  is  familiar  to  ua  from  the 

*iut  of  Horace,  who  went  thither  with  MECcenaa  and  Cocceiiis,  when 

the  plEice  waa  threatened 

bj   Antony  in   41.     ^- 

drontnm,    Oirmito,    the 

Hydm  of  tba   Greeks, 

waa     Bituated    S.E.      of. 

Brundusiumf  and  was  the 

nearest  point  to  Greece. 

It  waa  a  customary  port 

of  embarkation    for  the 

East  as  aaily  aa  191  B.C., 

and    ultimately,   in    the 

planted  Bmnduaiiun  as 
the  principal  port  in  that 
diatriot.  Tarentnm,  Tu- 
ranto,  was  situated  on  a 
peninsula  at  the  entcunce 
of  an  eitenaive  but  shal- 
low bay,  which  runa  in- 
land for  Bome  6  mUes 
Plan  of  BmiKluslum.  f„n,   the    bead    of   tho 

AA.,.n„H„w.        B.Oa»,H«b«,r.        t  Sw-b™    Tarentine    Gulf.        Thia 

sntwni  Bimi.  being  Connected  with  t-he 

sea  by  a  ebannel  bo  nar- 
row that  a  bridge  ia  now  thrown  acroaa  it.  The  surrounding  country 
was  remarkably  fertile,  and  its  climate  luxuriously  soil.  It  was  founded 
by  a  colony  from  Spai-ta, '  led  by  Phalantbus'  in  B,c.  708.  For  the 
drat  two  centuries  of  ita  eiiatence  we  bear  little  of  it,  but  it  was  grow- 
ing in  wealth  and  commercial  preatneaa.  A  terrible  defeat  sustained 
by  the  Tarentinea  from  the  Mesenpiana  in  473  ia  the  Srst  event  of 
importance  in  their  history,  !□  432  the;  were  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Thurians,  which  ended  in  the  Joint  foundation  of  Ueraclea.     In  346 


nee  Ita  founilation  ia  aralgned  ij  Lncan  (il.  SIO)  to  the  Cntang. 
noe  the  epithet  of  "  Lacedamonian,"  and  the  name  CEbaUa,  an  ancient 
.f  I  jconia,  are  appUcd  to  it :—  ,  •  J 

.  Kavigat  iDninm,  LaCEiffimooiimiqiie  Tarentnm.— O..  Met.  it.  50. 
Aut  Lsccdtemonlmn  Tsrcntum.  _  Hob.  Carui.  til.  ),  S6. 

Qua  niger  hmneelat  flaTtnti.  culUi  GalaianB, 

•  Dolce  pelUtlH  ovibns  Gaicsl 


Hob.  arm.  ii.  S,  It 
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they  were  involved  in  R  more  eerious  struggle  with  tlie  Lucani^ng  and 
Heaeapiana,  and  the;  were  obliged  to  chII  in  the  aid  first  of  the  Spartans, 
whose  leader,  ArchidamnH,  fell  in  battle  in  338,  ftod  aftermirds  of  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  who  finished  the  war  with  the  Lucanians,  and  then 
himself  became  the  enem;  of  the  TarenUnes.  In  302  they  came  for 
the  bst  tjme  into  collision  with  the  Romans  in  consequence  of  on  attack 
made  on  sWpa  that  had  paaaed  the  stipulated  boundorj',  vix,,  the  La- 
lanion  cape.  The  Tarentinea  called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  in  Wl,  efter 
whose  withdrawal  in  S74  resUtanoe  became  futile,  and  their  city  tss 
taken  in  2TS.  Tbe  only  ether  important  events  are  the  revolt  of  Ta- 
rentum  to  Hannibal  in  212,  and  its  recovery  by  the  Romans  in  207. 
when  it  was  most  severely  treated.  It  then  fell  into  a  state  of  decay, 
but  was  subsequently  revived  by  a  colony  aent  there  in  1 23,  and  it 
became  a  naval  B^tion  of  importance  under  the  empire.  The  general 
form  of  the  city  wsa  triangular,  having  the  citadel  at  the  apex, 
adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Hardly  any  remaina  of  it  exist. 
The  chief  productiona  of  it*  territory  were'  honey,  olivea,  wine,'  wool 
of  the  very  finest  description,'  horses,  fruit,  and  shellfish,  which  were 
oaed  both  aa  an  8)1:1016  of  diet,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  famous 
purple  dye.'  The  Tarentinea  were  reputed  a  luiurioua  and  enervated 
raee.' 

Of  the  lesa  important  places  we  ma;  notice:  Caatra  Xinervo,  between 
Hydruntum  and  tbe  lapygian  promontcTy,  named  after  a  temple  of 
Mmerva  which  occupied  a  conapicuous  position  on  a  cliff;'  Htndurla, 
Maitdaria,  24  milea  E.  of  Tarentum,  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  in 
which  Ai-chidamuB  perished ;  Tlria  or  Eyiia,  midway  between  Brun- 
dusium  and  Tarentum,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Meaaapiana ;  and 
Callipolis,  Oallipoli,  on  the  W.  coast,  a  LHcednmonian  colon;  with  an 
eicellent  port,  which  is,  however,  unnoticed  in  ancient  timoa. 

Boadt.^-TbeTe  were  three  roods  in  Calabria— one  b  continuation  of 
the  Via  Trajana,  which  led  from  Brunduoium  to  the  lapygiaa  pramoQ' 
tory ;  another  trara  Tarentum  to  the  same  point ;  and  a  third  from 
Taientum  to  Brandusium, 

Hislory. — The  history  of  Calabria  maybe  disposed  of  in  a  few  words. 


In  spite  of  the  great  defeat  wliich  the  Tarentines  received  in  B.c.  *73, 
■a  already  related,  they  sueoceded  in  establiahing  a  supreme  -  -  "  '* 
tribes  of  the  peninsula.    The  fall  of  Tarentum  into  the  p 


B  involved  almost  as  a  matter  of  courae  the  BubnuBaion  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  which  was  obtained  in  a  sii^te  campaign. 


m  GsIbmia  produced  the  beat  (Bee  note 

>  Luu  Tsrentdno  vlolu  Imilala  veneno.  Id.  Bf,  U.  1,  30). 

'  Pectinibni  pitollB  Jictat  u  mollt  TBreDtnm.  In.  Sal.  IL  1,  S4, 

9*d  Tusamn  Tibur  pitcrt,  sat  ani^U  Tarentuni.-TD.  Bp.  L  7,  49. 
*  Tlrgil  representA  t^ls  u  the  flrat  ol^eot  vbieh  met  the  eye  of  £neaft  u 
ajqinHdhad  the  Italian  co*st : — 

Cretn-CKDDt  optidB  aune  :  psrtuqae  pateadt 
Jam  propior,  templnrnqne  sppant  in  aree  HInervee. — .Sa.  Ui,  in. 
8  0  2   , 


Xni.    LOCAKIA. 

$  7.  LtuMl*  was  botmded  on  the  N.  by  an  irregakr  line  cronuag 
from  the  Siknis  on  the  Tjrrhenian  coast  to  the  Bradaniu  on  tlie 

Tarentine  Bay ;  in  this  directitm  it  was  contigoouB  to  Campania, 
Sanminm,  and  Apnlia ;  on  tlie  8.  it  was  separated  from  the  land 
of  the  Bruttu  by  the  rivets  lAtU  and  Crathia ;  on  the  E.  and  W.  it 
waa  bordered  I7  the  sea.  The  province  is  traversed  in  its  whole 
length  by  the  Apennines,  which  approach  more  nearly  to  the  W.  than 
tbe  E.  coast,  and  descend  on  the  former  side  in  lofty  and  rugged  chains 
almost  to  tbe  coast  itaelf,  while  on  the  latter  t^y  slope  gradnally 
off,  and  leave  a  broad  and  remarkably  fertile  strip  of  plain  between 
the  months  of  the  Bradanus  and  the  Siris.  S.  of  the  Siris  tbe 
mountains  approach  tbe  W.  coast,  but  ag^  recede  and  leave  a 
considerable  plain  about  the  Crathis.  The  interior  of  Lucania  was 
and  still  is  one  of  the  wildest  regions  of  It^y,  most  of  it  being 
covered  with  immense  forests  which  gave  support  to  vast  herds  of 
swine,  as  well  as  to  wild  boars  and  bears.  The  only  mountain  with 
whose  name  we  are  acquainted  is  AUnunnii*  Monte  Albumo,  S.  of 
the  river  Silaraa.  The  rivers,  though  nutaeroua,  are  unimportant : 
on  the  E.  coast  we  may  notice,  from  S.  to  S.,  the  Sradinnt,  Sra- 
dajto,  oo  tbe  borders  of  Apulia ;  the  Casnentos,  Basienlo,  which  nms 
parallel  to  it  and  joins  the  sea  at  Hetapontum ;  the  Adria,  Agri,  and 
Siris.*  Sinno,  which  join  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other ;  the  ^Utia,  Coacile,  a  small  stream  flowing  by  the  town  of 
the  same  name ;  and  the  OntOla'  on  the  8.  frontier.  On  the  W. 
(Mast  the  chief  stream  is  the  SUirns,  Sd«,  with  its  tributaries  the 
lanigar.  Tanagro,  and  the  Caloi,  Colore. 

S  8.  The  earliest  Inhabitants  of  this  country  were  a  Pelasgic  race, 
named  (Enotrians :  they  seem  to  have  been  an  nnwariike  people,  and 
were  gradnally  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greeks,  who  settled 
on  the  coast  and  gave  to  it  and  the  coast  of  the  adjacent  province 
of  Bruttium  the  title  of  Hagna  Qraela.  The  Lucanians  were  a 
branch  of  the  Samnite  nation,  who  pressed  down  southward  pro- 
bably about  B.C.  400,  subdued  the  Greek  dties,  and  spread  over  tbe 


»  It  l«  notlowl  br  VlrgU,  ff™-».  iil.  141. 

•  TIm  benDlT  of  itw  dlrtrist  iboDt  tlM  Slrii,  ailed  SMOt,  k  mtioed  bj  Ai 
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whole  of  the  inWrior,  The  towns  of  Lncania  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  on  the  coast,  which  wore  of  Greek  origin ;  and 
those  in  the  interior,  which  were  either  native  Lacanian  towns  or 
Homao  colonies  of  a  later  date.  The  former  class  comprises  some 
of  the  moat  important  towns  of  Magna  Grtecia,  such  as  Ueraclea, 
Sybaria,  Veha,  andPfestum,  In  the  latter 'ctass  we  may  specially 
notice  Grumentnm  on  the  Aciris.  We  shall  describe  these  towns  in 
wder,  commencing  with  those  on  the  E.  coaat.-from  N.  to  S. 

■Mapontnm  whs  situAted  on  the  oo«t  betweaa  the  rivets  BrttdaauB 
and  CaauentiiB,  about  24  miles  ttoia  Tarentum.  It  was  founded  by 
Achsana  under  Leuoippus, 
probably  about  70l>-69(tBX., 
on  the  site  (as  it  «u  said)  of 
an  earlier  town.  The  phi- 
losopher Pjthagoraa  retired 
amd  died  there.  In  415  the 
Metapontinca  joined  the 
Atbaniuis  ia  their  Sioillaa 
expedition.       In    332    they 

Aided  Alexander   of  Epirua  (Mn  DrUsUpontiiia. 

against  the   Lucanians,   but 

in  303  tbej  refused  the  ajlianca  of  CleonymuB,  and  suffered  in  oon- 
Heqnenoe.     In  the   Second  Punic  War  Het^Hintum   was  occupied  by 
Hannibal   is   the  years  2.12-207,    and   after    his   witMravral    it   was 
forsaken  by  its  inhabitants,  and  the  place  ceased  to  be  of  any  import- 
ance.   The  renuiias  cunaist  of  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  of  nhidi  1  a 
eolumna  are  atandiug,  and  same  portions  of  another  temple;  they  lie 
near  Torre  di  Mari.    EeraolM  was  situated  between  the  rivers  Aciris 
and  Siris.    It  was  founded 
in  B.G  432  by  a  joint  oolony 
of  ThariBOS  and  Tarentiues. 
It  soon  rose  to  importance 
and    became  the    place   of  | 
CODgresB      for      the    Itaiiot  I 
Oreeks.     It  was    taken    b; 
Alexander    of  iEpirus,   and 
was   the    scene  of  a   battle 

Pyrrhua    in    280.      It  was 

partly  destroye'l  in  the  Social  War.  Large  heaps  of  ruins  near  a 
form,  named  Poltroro,  mark  its  site  ;  in  these  have  been  found  coin*, 
bronzes,  &c„  and  particularly  two  tables,  known  as  the  Tabula  Hera< 
eliensee,  containing  much  information  relating  to  municipal  law.  Zeuxia, 
the  painter,  was  probably  bom  at  this  Heraolea.  Sltii  ttood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a  place  of  iireat  antiquity 
and  was  reputed  a  Trojan  colony,  but  wDS  mors  probably  a  city  of  the 
Chones..  lonians  fi-om  Colophon  settled  there  between  690  and  6G9  B.C., 
and  made  it  a  flourishing  Qreek  town.  Of  its  history  wa  know  nothing: 
it  probably  perished  between  5fiO  and  SIO.  Bybiili  was  situated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Crathis  and  Sybaria,  its  exact  position  being  unknown. 
It  was  founded  by  AchEeani  and  Trcezenians  in  n.c,  720,  and  soon  rose 
to  a  *tate  uf  the  '•'c*''— *  piospCTity  tiani  the  extensive  trade  it  pros»- 
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cuted  with  Alia  HiDDTUid  other  couDtriea.  Tbe  town  itwlf  was  abeut 
6  miles  in.  clrcumfereace  j  ita  power  was  extended  over  25  cities,  and 
it  could  muster  an  nnnj  of  30u,000  men.  The  wealth  and  luxurious* 
neaa  of  its  inbabitante  became  proverbial.  IntenuJ  diuenaionB  prored 
its  ruin ;  tbe  Trtezenians,  having  been  ejected  by  the  Achceans,  sought 
the  aid  of  Croton,  ajid  in  tbe  war  that  ensued,  the  Sybarites  were  de- 
feated in  510  on  tbe  banks  ot  the  Crathis,  and  their  town  was  doatrojod 


Tbe  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  Lams  and  IMdrus ;  they  re- 
turned S8  jean  after,  tind  attempted  to  rebuild  the  town,  but  the  op- 
poflition  of  the  Crotoniats  defeated  this  plan,  and  they  ultimatelj  joined 
a  mixed  body  of  Gteeka,  more  especially  of  Athenians,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Ihtuii,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  aite  of  tbe  old  town,  and 
probably  to  the  ^'.  of  th« 
river  Sybarifl,  though  its 
site    has    nut   yet  bsrai 
identiSed.    The  founda- 
1     tion  of  Thiitii  is  various- 
ly asaigDed  to  the  years 
I     446  and  443  e.g.;  Hero- 
dotus   and   the    oratoc 
Lysiis     were     in     the 
number  of  the  original 
colonists.    The  Sybuitea 
voa  01  TBuni.  „g^  aipelled,  and  &eah 

cotonisti  introduced  from  Greece.  Tbe  town  rose  to  a  state  of  the 
'  greatest  prosperity,  and  carried  on  independent  wars  against  the  Luos- 
niana  and  Tareatines,  from  the  formei-  of  whom  the  Tburians  received 
a  severe  defeat  in  <<S0.  The  Romans  subsequently  aided  them  against 
these  enemies  about  386,  and  thenceforth  tbs  town  became  subject 
to  Rome.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  revolted  to  Hannibal,  who  nevai^ 
theless  plundered  it  and  renkoved  its  inhabitants  to  Crotona  on  his 
nithdrawal  in  304.  It  wae  revived  by  a  Koman  colony  in  1 94,  under 
tbe  name  of  Copiie,  and  remained  tbe  most  important  town  in  these 
parts  until  a  late  period. 

Biuuntniil,  FeUeatlTO,  the  F7ZIU  of  the  Greeks,  was  situated  on  the 
W.  coast,  seme  diatsnce  N.  of  the  Laus.  Its  foundation  ie  attributsd 
to  the  Khegiana  under  Hicythua  in  B.C.  470,  but  there  was  certainly  an 
earlier  town,  probably  a  oolony  from  Siria,  on  the  spot.  The  Romans 
sent  colonies  there  in  194  and  ^ain  in  ISfi.  Elaa  or  Telia,  CattiU  a 
Stare  della  Brucna,  stood  midway  between  Buientum  and  J^GBStum. 
It  was  founded  by  the  fugitive  Phocffians  about  540  a.o.  Though  it 
became  undoubtedly  a  prosperous  place,  we  know  nothing  of  its  history. 
Its  chief  celebrity  is  due  to  the  pnilosopbical  school  planted  there  by 
Xeoophanoe  of  Colophon,  and  carried  on  by  Parmenides  and  Zeno. 
Cicero  frequently  vidted  Velia,  and  it  appeara  to  have  been  not«d  for 
its  healthiness.'  It  posaesaed  a  famous  temple  of  Ceres.  Fnatnm, 
Petto,  the  Foddonia  of  the  Geeeks,  was  situated  about  &  mileH  S.  of  tbe 
SilsjTiB.  It  was  a  colony  from  Sybaria,  founded  probably  by  the  ex- 
pelled Tro9zenians  of  that  place.  We  know  nothing  of  its  early  his- 
tory ;  it  was  captured  by  the  Luoanians  some  time  l>^oi«  B.C.  390,  and 
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pasawl  along  -with  the  rest  of  Luo&nia  into  the  liBsda  of  tbe  Romaait, 

irho  (ent  >  eolouf  Uisre  in  273,  sod  chuiged  its  name  to  Pwatum.     It 

remunad  a  coniidsrable    . 

plaoe,  though  of  do  bia- 

torloal   importance.     lU 

diiaf  celebrity  in  aooieiit 

timos    arose    Iroia    its 

TBtma,'   which     flawei«d 

twice   a  year,  a  quality 

which  they  stdll  retain. 

Tlie   ruins   of   PEeetum 

oonHiHt  of  the  einmit  of 

the     walls     and     thr«e 

tempiee,    the    fineit     of 

which  (oommoiily  known 

BB  the   Temple  of  Nap- 

Cone)   ia    hi   the  Done 

order,   185  foot  long  by 

79   wide,   and    in   a   re-  >' 

markably  perfect  atate  ;  P"»°  °f  Psstom. 

tbe  aacoad    ia   1  SO   feet  a,  Ttvpi>  or  Nt^umi.  i     d.  Anpuiiwin. 

pears  from  its  constnio-    j,  b  "ilTr^pi.  =J  c™  =,    tr  al'Cdb.ci.r 
tion  to  bava  been  two         vml  -        '    a,  riw  stiit. 

temples    in   one ;     the 

third  (known  bb  tbe  Temple  of  Ceres  or  Vesta)  ia  much  smaller  ; 
there  are  also  remaina  of  an  ampitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct.  About 
6  milea  frvm  PeoBtum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Silorus,  was  a  famous 
temple  of  Juno.  SmnUBitiuB,  StHMnarn,  was  situated  in  the  iateiior 
on  ths  Aciiis,  and  waa  a  native  Lucanian  town.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  B.C-  215y  when  Hanno  was  defeated  there  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
Social  War  the  Boman  pnctor  Lieinius  Crasaua  took  refuge  there  after 
his  defeat  by  the  LucanTana.    It  afterwards  became  a  niuiuofpiuni. 

Of  the  leas  important  towns  we  may  notice— Blftoda,  12  mjlea  9.E. 
of  Bmentum,  noticed  among  the  towns  which  revolted  to  Hannibal, 
and  vera  recovered  by  Fabiua  in  S14  ;  Lafla,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Eruttian  territory  near  Scalea,  a  colony  of  Sybaris,  and  tbe  place 
whither  the  expatriated  Sybarites  retired  in  B.C.  510  ;  the  scene  alao  of 
a  great  defeat  sustained  by  the  Qreaks  from  tiie  Lucanians  ;  ITarnlnin, 
to  the  a.E.  of  Kuida,  apturad  by.£miliuB  Bsrbula  in  317  ;  NumlstTO, 
on  the  horders  of  Apulia,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Hannibal  and 
Marcellus  in  210  ;  Fotmtia,  near  Potenta,  on  the  Caauentua,  a  consi- 
derable town,  though  historically  unnoticed  ;  and  TolMinm  ur  Tolcra- 
tsffl,  Biuelno,  W.  i^Potantia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Voloentes,  who  are 
noticed  as  reToltiiig  to  Hoimibal,  but  retuniiiig  to  their  allegiance 
in  209. 

Aooda.— The  principal  road  in  Lucania  was  the  Tla  PopQU,  which 
traTersed  the  provinee  in  its  whole  length  on  its  way  between  Capuk 


a,  Hftrlqm  rowria  Fsitl. 
Vidf  ego  odorati  vlotuA  nsuia  PsBti 

Sab  malntino  ueta  Juere  nota, 
LdumlaiiiqiH  peUt,  ttpidivo*  tosatU  Fnitl. 
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and  Rhegium  ;  it  followed  the  Talle;  of  the  Ttatget.  Boada  foUomd 
the  noaMa  ht^wttn  PoBtum,  Velik,  and  Boitotum  an  tha  W.,  and  be- 
tween Tburii  uid  Uetapontum  on  the  E. 

Hillary. — Tha  hiitor;  of  Lucania.  as  dutinot  troia  that  of  the  Oreek 
citiea  on  ita  coaata,  oommencea  with  the  entranee  of  the  Lucadiana  to* 
warda  the  end  of  the  Sth  centur;  B.C.  In  393  a  league  waa  fonned 
against  them  b;  the  Oreeka,  but  thia  woa  cnuhed  !>;  the  defeat  aua- 
tainad  b;  the  latter  near  Laiia  in  390.  The  Liiaanianp  then  beceme 
maatera  of  the  whole  country,  and  were  at  the  hei^t  of  their  power 
about  350.  The  ware  which  liie;  Bnbaequantly  waged  agaiiut  the  Tai- 
entiaes  and  their  alliea,  Archid^ua  and  Akzander,  appear  to  have 
abakeQ  their  power  by  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  In  326  the 
Lucaniana  entered  into  ul  alliance  with  Home,  which  they  ahortly  after 
gave  up.  and  were  aevarely  handled  in  3LT  in  couaequenee.  In  286 
their  attack  on  Thuril  asom  drew  ou  them  the  Tengeaaca  of  Kome. 
In  281  they  joined  Pyrrnua,  and  in  272  were  again  reduced  to  aub- 
miaaion.  In  316  thay  declared  in  ftTOur  of  Hannibal,  and  in  209  tbw 
returned  to  their  ilfej 
and  in  the  Civil  War 
and  aiiflered  aeverely  at  the  banda  of  Sulla. 

XIV.  The  Bbottd. 

%  9.  The  land  of  the  Bmttii"  occupied  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Ilelian  peninitula  from  the  bordent  cf  Luconia.     This  region  ib  cor- 
rectly  described   by    Slrabo 
as  a  "  peninsula  including  a 
I   peninsula  within  it."      The 
'   first  or   iBT^er  peniHEiila  is 
formed  by  the   approach  of 
the  Tarentine  and  Teriniean 
gaife    on     the     borders    of 
(MDofUMBnxUL  Lucania;  the  second  or  in- 

cluded peninsula  by  the  approach  of  the  Scylletian  and  Hipponian 
gulfs,  mote  to  the  S.  The  general  configuration  of  the  country 
thus  resembles  a  bool,  (rf  which  the  heel  ia  formed  by  the  Ladniau 
promontory,  and  the  toe  by  Leucopetra.  It  is  traversed  through 
its  whole  length  by  the  Apennines,  which  in  the  N.  district  ap 
proach  very  close  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  leaving  room  on  the  R 
for  the  extensive  ontlying  mass  now  nanied  SUa ;  the  range  ainks  at 
tlie  point  where  the  HippooJau  and  SoyUacian  bays  approach,  tui 
rises  i^in  mora  to  the  8.  in  the  ragged  masses  anciently  named 
SUa.*  and  now  Atproimmte.  These  mountains  have  been  always 
ooverod  with  dense  fOTesls,  which  supplied  the  Romans  with  timber 
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ttnd  pitch.  Along  tiie  cooata  there  are  alluvial  plains  of  greftt 
lertility  but  small  in  eitent,  skirting  tlie  bays.  The  htcts  are 
numerous,  but  unimportant :  we  may  noticej  on  (he  E.  coast,  the 
Cnthhi,  on  the  borders  o(  Luconia ;  the  Bsathni,  Neto,  the  krgest 
of  them  all,  joinii^  the  sea  about  10  miles  N.  of  Crotona ;  aud,  on 
the  W.  coast,  the  Hadiiia,  Metima. 

5  10.  The  province  we  are  describing  was  originally  occupied  hy 
the  (Enotrians,  who  were  divided  into  two  tribes  named  Cbonet  and 
■orgite*.  The  Greeks  subsequently  bcuatne  the  virtual  owners  of 
the  land,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  valuable  sea-coast,  and  leaving 
the  interior  to  tbe  (Enotrians.  The  period  of  their  supremacy  lasted 
from  about  700  b.o.  to  390,  when  the  Luoanians  overran  the  country, 
and  established  their  dominion  over  the  interior.  Q'bese  were  suc- 
ceeded, in  356,  by  the  people  called  Brntlil,  who  are  represented 
an  having  been  an  hetert^eneous  collection  of  revolled  slaves  and 
bandits,  but  who  nevertheless  were  strong  enough  to  dispossess  the 
Lucanians  of  their  supremacy,  and  to  enter  upon  war  with  the  Greek 
dties.  The  towns  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  —(1.)  The  Greek 
colonies  on  the  coast,  of  which  the  moat  impcslant  were  Crotona, 
Caulcmia,  Loori,  Rhegium,  Medma,  Hipponium,  and  Terlna;  and 
(2.)  the  proper  Bruttian  cities,  of  which  the  most  considerable  were 
Clampetia  and  Tempsa  on  the  coadt,  and  Conaentia  iu  the  interior. 
We  shall  commence  with  those  on  the  E,  coast,  from  N.  to  S. 

Omtcn  or  dnitina,  Cotrone,  was  dtuatod  about  S  miles  N.  of  Prom. 
Lacinium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  littls  river  JExttna.    It  was  founded 
by  Achaaiuu  under  Mjacellus 
in  B.C.  710,  and  at  an  early 
period   of  its   existence   at- 
tained a  high  pitch  of  power.  | 
ltd  walla  were  13  miles  in  | 
circumference,  its  authority  j 
extended  to  the  other  side 
of    the    peninsula,  and   it 

could  bring   into    the.  field  ColnofCiWon. 

100,1)00    men.      Pythagoras 

established  himself  there  about  540,  and  introduced  great  changes  of  a 
political  and  social  character.  War  occurred  between  Croton  and 
Sybaris  in  510,  and  terminated  in  the  destraction  of  the  latter  city. 
The  battle  of  the  Sagras,  in  which  the  Crotoniats  were  defeated  viU) 
heavy  loss  by  the  Loorians  and  Bhegians,  took  place  probahlyaAer  510. 
It  Buffered  BSverely  in  the  .wars  waeed  by  the  Syracuaan  tyrants,  being 
captured  by  Dionyaius  in  389,  and  by  Aeathoclea  in  299.  It  became 
subject  to  Rome  in  277,  while  it  fm  underthe  power  of  Fyrrhua.  Its  ruin 
was  completed  iii  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  held  for  three  years 
hy  Hannibal,  and,  in^iite  of  a  Roman  colony  sent  there  in  194,  it  sank 
into  insignificance.  The  healthiness  of  Crotona  and  the  fertility  of  the 
paatures  about  the  .^learua  are  much  praised.  Boylaotiun  or  Bayllftiniil, 
BqmXlaoe,  stood  near  the  inmoat  reoeea  of  the  bay  named  after  it.  There 
are  traditions  as  to  its  being  a  Greek  city,  but  they  are  not  trustworthy. 
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e  fini  bur  of  it  at  ■  d*pcDdaiH7  of  CretoDK.    In  ii  r  ITl  lliii  Biiiiwm 
Dt  ■  coloDj  there,  and  fnm  this  time  it  beome  a,  oiHMDderable  tovn, 
d  nuxunejAucbuDderthflBinpire.     f^alfm  or  Qinllll  WM  ■  uiT<nij 
.^^Bm^^h^  ^^„^K^,.  or     Aciuean      origin,       ite 

^^^Pp^Tfei  /y^^■^R^-  founfe^  being  putlj 
p^^iA  ^^^  ^  m^nOSS^^  mtiTea  of  Cri^Ba,  tsd 
'-^*.      V  ■  i\y'^  ^.  ff  _     jftlu!^  w  P"^?    from    tli«    cnotli^r 

A      /     ^^~i  iV  i^^IiiA  B  country.     Its  earij  biatory 


built,  and  it  is  again  noticed  in  tlie  Second  Panic  War  as  revdt- 
ins  to  Hannibal,  afur  wbtdi  it  pn>i>abl;  fell  into  decay.  Its  mfe  ii 
still  unknown. '  iMri,  annumed  l^iB^qrrii,  to  distangaiBb  it  ttvia 
tbe  citiea  of  the  aame  naoie  in  Qre«ce,  waa  Bitua±ed  15  milee  N-  of 
From.  Zephyriom,  from  which  its  Bumame  waa  derived.  It  waa 
founded  by  Loeriana'  in  B.C.  683,  or  eren  eftrlier,  and  waa  originally 
built  on  tba  promontory  itself.  Ita  early  biatory  ia  unbiown,  and  ila 
chief  celebrity  ii  due  to  the  eicellenoe  of  ita  laira,  which  were  drum 
up  by  Zalencue  ■  probably  about  B.C.  060.  It  took  part  in  the  battle 
againit  Crotoii&  at  tbe  Sagraa.  It  niaintained  a  close  allijmce  with  Syia? 
cuae,  and  an  eumitv  agninat  Rbe^um.  In  tlie  Second  Punic  War  it  n- 
Tolted  to  Hannibal  in  916,  and  waa  not  recoverad  by  the  Romaaa  until 
205,  after  which  we  bear  bLtle  of  it.  The  ruina  of  Locri  are  about  5 
milea  from  Oeraee,  and  consist  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls  and  the  baae- 
meot  of  a  Doric  temple.  A  oelabrated  temple  of  Peraepbone  belonged 
%...__, — ^,  ^eggig^  vwiitoated  on  the  E.  aide  of  tbe  SiciSan 


■  It  ippeara  to  have  atood  on  an  eteTation  :— 

CaolDDlaqne  u«*,  et  iutlfci«wn  Serlaoraio.        jSW.  UL  991, 

*  They  were  nppoaed  1c  be  oT  the  Opuntlan  branch;  Tbence  tbe  epitbet 
*^  Narjeian  "  la  appUed  le  Qaaa  '■ — 

Hlne  et  Narycu  pomeniDt  mffinla  L«rl-  ^n.  111.  t99. 

NarTclaque  pidi  locog.  Otorf.  11.  *ti. 

*  Pindar  ealDgiiefl  the  character  ef  the  Locriana  :— 

Hifixi  yip  'Arp^id  nAiv  Aoupmf 

Ku  xa^'UK  *^l>Vt.  OljBBP.*"- 

'  The  name  Rhegiiun  ns  commonlT  deriied  from  jj^nn  "  tc  break,"  In 
aUu^oQ  to  tb*  idea  Uwt  the  alurea  o[  Italj  and  Sicll;  vera  broken  unoder  bj  aa 
carllMlaake  :  — 

Hbk  looa,  Ti  {lueadam,  rt  Tiata  coDTulsa  rulna 
(Taatum  STl  toD^ltiqua  valet  mnlarB  vetastaA) 


Litt< 

re  dldMtia  ^gmtc  interlult  emu. 

.fih.  HI.  414. 

ma 

ullt ;  M  n.;il.  teU^  «^^  "mida. 

Ov.  XH.  IT.  IN. 
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Strait},  almoet  directly  oppD«it«  to  Me«aii&  id  Sicily.     It  wu  foundnd 
probabl;  alKiut  T-IO  by  ■  Joint  colony  of  Cb&Iddiuu  and  Meeseniuia, 
the  Utt«r  having  left  their  country  ther  the  First  MeaaemaD  War.     A 
frc«h  band  of  Heneniuu  Wax  added  in  ii6S  at  the  cIom  of  the  Second 
MeaaeniaD  War.     IM  govemment  waa  originally  oliffsrchical,    but  in 
494  AnaiiUua  m&de  himaelf  tyrant,  and  waa  aucceeded  in  4T6  by  hia 
aona,  who,  however,  were  expelled  in  4t>6.     Dionyaiua  the  elder  carried 
on  a,  eeriea  of  wan  with  Rhegium.     It  received  a  colony  in  the  time  ol 
AuguBtua,  and  waa  Darned 
Julium.      Its  poaitiuD.  at 
the    termination    of    the 
jp^eat  line  of  communica- 
UOQ  with   Sicily,  secured  / 
its    proaperity   under    the  \ 
empire ;  the  point  where 
the    tranait    waa    effected 
waa,  however,  not  at  Rhe- 
Rium   itaelf,  but  6  miles 


Columi 


Rhegins.      Rhegium 


in  of  RhtgluRi 


birth  to  the  poet  Ibycus,  the  bistoriaD  Lycua.  and  the  aculptoi- 
Pythagoras.  Kedma  or  Hema  stood  on  the  W.  eoaat  between  Hip- 
ponium  and  the  mouth  of  the  MeCavirua,  ita  exact  poaitian  I>eing  un- 
known. It  was  a  colony  of  the  EpiEephyrian  Lucnane,  and  is  always 
noticed  among  tlie  Greek  citiea  of  Italy,  but  ita  hiatory  is  wholly  loet 
to  ua.  Hipponlam  or  roppo,  otherwise  known  by  ita  I^Atin  aamee  of 
mho'  and  Viho  ValtntU,  Bivona,  was  situated  on  the  abora  of  the  bay 
named  tfter  it,  now  the  Gulf  o/  8t,  Eufemia.  It  was  also  a  colony  of 
Locri.  and  is  historically  unknowa  uiitil  the  time  of  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  Dionysius  of  Syraouaa  id  B.C.  389.  In  192  it  received 
a  Roman  colony  with  the  name  of  Valentia.  and  became  important  aa 
the  place  where  timber  wae  exported  and  aliipB  were  built.  The  pliuna 
about  it  vers  celebrated  for  beautiful  flowers,  aad  a  temple  of  I^'oser- 
[una  waa  appropriately  erected  there.  Temfia  or  Tempia  waa  aituated 
a  little  d.  of  the  Oulf  of  Hipponium.  It  is  said  to  have  been  an  An- 
soman  town,  and  it  subeequently  became  hellenieed,  though  no  Greek 
colony  is  known  to  hnve  been  planted  there.  Between  4S0  and  460  it  waa 
under  the  power  of  the  Locriana,  from  wliom  it  passed  to  the  Bruttians, 
ajid  ultimately  to  the  Romona,  who  sent  a  coIodt  there  in  1 94.  Its 
copper  mines  arc  frequently  noticed.*  In  the  Servile  War  it  waa  aeized 
and  held  by  a  body  of  the  alaves.  It  afterwards  disappeared,  and 
even  its  site  is  unknown.  Cltmpetia  or  LanipetJa  stood  more  to  the  S.. 
probably  at  AmaaUa.  The  only  notice  of  it  is  ita  reoovary  by  the  Ro- 
mana  during  the  Second  Punic  War. 

Of  the  lesa  important  towns  we  may  notice — Tarbta  on  the  Terineeua 
Snna,  a  colony  of  Crotona,  and,  an  we  may  conjecture  from  the  cha- 
racter of  its  coinage,  a  place  of  wealth  and  importaoce ;  PetellA  or 
PMiUs,  Sirongoli,  about  12  milea  N.  of  Crotona,  and  3  miles  from 
the  coast,  the  metropolis  of  the  Lucanians,  and  otherwise  famous  for 

•  Tibo  li  the  Bniltiin  or  Owan  form  of  Hippo,  ud  waa  probably  the  original 

•  Et  mi  le  touts  Temew  dedlt  hatuti  metimB.— Stat.  SOv.  L  I,  )i. 
Evlncit^ne  frtlum.  sicDlIoaB  AngnstA  Ttlari 

iTuraesuqaeraetalla.— Or.  Ifit.  m  100. 
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Uw  long  auge  Lt  ■lutoiaed  tioia  ibe  Cuthagiouuia  aod  BrutlJui*  in 
B.C.  216  ;  Tudau,  ui  old  (Blnotrun  town,  somewhare  between  Tharii 
and  Conaentia.  afterwardi  a  colony  of  Crotona,  famooa  u  being  the 
place  near  which  Alexander  of  Kpinu  wan  alain  in  326;  and,  lastly, 
rniiwntil,  Cmmia,  in  the  mountains  neai  the  «onrces  of  the  Cmthis, 
tbe  metropolis  of  the  Bruttiane,  Doticed  in  the  Second  Punie  War  na 
being  taken  bf  Himilco  in  21S,  and  bji  the  Romans  in  204,  and  in  the 
Servile  War  ae  being  besieged  by  Seitus  Pompeiaa  without  buoocsb. 

Rocuj). — This  province  was  traversed  by  the  n»  Fa|iUl«,  which  passed 
lip  'the  tftlley  ot  the  Cnithis  to  Coneentia,  thence  descended  to  the 
•bores  of  tbe  Qulf  of  Hipponium,  and  followed  the  line  of  coast  to 
Rhegium.  A  ssoond  rood,  constructed  by  Trajan,  followed  the  B. 
.  coaat,  and  a  third  followed  the  W.  coast  from  Blanda  to  Hipponium 
wliere  it  tell  into  the  Via  Popilia. 

Hittory.—The  rin  of  the  Bruttii  has  been  already  traced.  They  ap- 
pear to  liave  attained  their  highest  prosperity  about  300  B.C.,  after  their 
wan  with  AJeuinder  of  Epirua  and  A^athocles  were  concluded,  and 
before  the  oonteirt  with  Eome  b^:an.  In  282  they  joined  the  Lucanians 
against  Roma  ;  they  are  again  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Pyrrhua. 
a&er  whose  defeat  Uiey  were  attacked  and  Bui>dued  by  C.  Fabrioiua  and 
L.  Papirius.  In  the  fecood  Punio  War  the  citisa  in  soma  cases  revolted 
to  Hannibal,  in  other  cases  were  Bubduad  by  him,  and  for  four  sacces. 
sive  years  he  maintained  himself  in  tbis  province.     After  his  retreat 


BATTLE  OF  CANNiE. 


and  dnw  Dp  opposite  Um. 
Tlie  liaiUa  ma  fought  at  a 
ie»  the  AnBdog 
army  had  It* 
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BldLT,    BABDIHIA,   C0B8ICA,    AND   THE   ADJACENT    ISLAWH. 

I.  SlciLT.  9  1.  Oeiural  dceoriptioD.  §  2.  ManntAini  and  riven. 
(  8.  Inhabitanti;  towna;  l«wer  isUnds;  birtor;.  §  4.  HeUta.  11. 
SlxDUiu.  §  5.  Qenaial  dMcription;  mouutftiiM  and  riran.  |  6. 
InhaldtBiita;  towlu;  hutory.  III.  CoBilCA.  %1.  General  detorip. 
tioDj  tomu;  butorf. 

I.    SiCIUA. 

f  1.  The  imporlAUt  island  of  Bidlia  liea  off  the  soutbem  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait 
formerly  called  Fretum  Sicalum,  and  now  the  Straili  of  Menina. 
At  its  W.  extremity  it  appronchea  within  80  geographioal  miles  of 
the  continent  of  Africa  near  Carthage,  and  it  lorait  the  great  barrier 
between  the  eastern  and  western  bosina  of  the  Uediterranean.  Its 
form  is  triangular,' the  E.  side  reprc3cntingtheba8e,iind  the  W.  angle 
the  apex.  It  is  for  the  moet  part  mountAiuouii,  being  baveraed  through 
its  whole  length  by  a  lange  which  may  be  r^arded  a*  a  continiuticsi 
of  the  Apennines,  and  which  sends  aal  an  important  offshoot  to  the 


InsoJa  qiwm  Triquetrti  te 

loniiim  glHooia  maper^t  rtnig  sb  oadlB  : 
An^iCoque  tnta  TApLdum  mtn  diTldlt 
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B.E.  angle  of  the  Ulsjid,  commtmicating  to  it  ito  peculiar  confi- 
guration. The  Bpocs  between  these  hmbii  is  tilled  up  on  the  E.  coast 
by  the  volcanic  mountain  of  -Etna,  and  on  the  8.  W.  coast  hy  a  range 
<rf  inferior  height.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Bioily  has  been  in  all 
ages  the  theme  of  admiration  ;*  though  it  possesses  few  plains,  its  ' 
well-watered  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  mouataius  admit  of  the 
most  perfect  cultivation.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  native  countty 
of  wheat ;  and  it  was  celebrated  fcr  its  honey  and  saffron,  its  sheep 
sndcattle,andp((rticnlarlyfbr  its  horses,  those  of  Agrigentum'  being 
thn  most  famons.  The  climate  appears  to  have  been  moie  healthy 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  times :  the  temperature  varies  considerablj' 
in  different  pejts  of  the  island,  on  the  N.  ooast  resembling  that  of 
Italy,  on  the  8.  that  of  Africa. 

i  1.  The  general  name  for  the  range,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
N.  shore,  appeare  to  have  been  VeferUei  Xoii.*  though  this  may 
have  been  aiso  more  particularly  applied  to  the  central  and  highest 
portion  of  the  chain,  now  named  Maate  MaSiOnia.  Distinct  names 
were  given  to  portions  of  the  chain,  among  which  .wo  may  notice 
Heptnniiii  Hi.,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Messaua;  Hend  lit* 
near  Enna,  and  Cratu  to  the  8.  of  Panormus,  in  the  W.  portion  ot 
the  island.  This  range  is,  however,  far  inferior  in  height  to  JEtna, 
which  atttuns  an  elevation  of  nearly  11,000  feet,  and  covera  with  its 
base  a  space  not  less  than  90. mites  in  circumference.  The  volcanic 
character*  of  this  mountain  wns  known  to  the  Oreeha  at  an  early 


Gomlpcdemqiie  dtum  Utult  g 
NwUrg  Gecroplu  Brblieo  k 
'  AMaui  Indv  Acngu  oatentat 
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it  dirortia  fDntli 

1  Burgil  (Utior  umbree.  SIL.  ITIL.  ilT.  3te. 

wd  by  the  poeta  to  the  e(rugg]e«  of  Lhe  gian] 
IrgU)  or  Encelidni,  irho  v«  buried  ondei  thi 
mt  ot  the  gianu : — 
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period ;  Hie  date  of  ths  firat  erviption  which  the;  witneBsed  is  not 
known  j  the  SEOond  occurred  in  b.o.  476,  and  is  noticed  by  Pindai 
aad  ^Ischylua ;  the  third  in  i25  :  many  eruptions  are  sut»equently 
recorded.  At  the  other  exdemity  of  the  island  lies  a  mottnttdn  of 
i»D«iderabl«  fame  in  antiquity,  named  Biyx,  Moate  8.  Oivluin/>,  an 
twlated  peak,  rising  out  of  a  low  tract,  and  hence  apparently  higher 
than  it  really  is,'  Its  summit  was  crowned  with  a  famous  temple  of 
Yenua,'  said  to  have  been  founded  by  ^neas.  The  three  piotnon- 
toiiei,*  which  fonn  the  salient  points  of  the  island,  are  FtlBru*,  Capo 


a  ubibitsd  between  I 

X<««   i(,im    Tj^«t- 

•E^VX'"'  '•^-    ™  '''™-  *^*-  '•  ••■ 

An  lEua  enicIU  tremf  factlB  c»utitins  l^ia 
Imslnai  gemitus,  pelngfque  imitaU  rurflrem 
Uormors  per  ceisoa  umiX  irrequIeU  rr^orea 
Node  aieque  Bluiql :  fonte  «  Phlegethonds  ut  atro 

Semiam^tl*  rolat  lique^ctU  M.ia  cftTemi*, 
Sed  niiinqoim  lurgo  flBrnmimm  eiBntiiet  intna 
TuiUne,  et  awidue  aubDnnceos  profluat  ignii, 

Tidnuu  tUnunli  glaclem,  letenuique  rigors 
ArdentM  horranl  MOpall  ;  aUl  Tertioe  ceW 
CoUIi  hlema,  onUdaqAB  niveni  IcgiC  aCn  tuillU. — Bil.  Itu_  xir.  !>• 


Inttrdmnque  atnun  proiuniplt  ad  Bthen 
AUollimna  gtobos  flammarum,  el  aldara 

Erigit  tmcUct,  Uquetactaqua  >a>a  auh  i 
Cura  gemitu  glomeral,  [imdoque  eiasstni 
•  HOBce  the  poeW  clam  il  with  tbe  lo 

Qaantua  AtlioB,  aul  quanlnt  Brji  lut  ipw  ooniMia 

Cum  ftemll  ilicibgs,  quantua,  gaadelqoe  ntTOlL 

VerUce  k  attollena  paMr  Apenninas  ad  autas.— jEi.  iu.  701. 

M^nuB  Erjx,  deterce  Tellnt  qiiem  Tillihua  Imbres. 

Fundalur  Veaetl  Idalin.  -S^  »■  '*8- 

Heaoe  Vnnia  ia  termed  £ryciiia  : — ■ 

SiV8  m  nuTli,  Erjcina  rideni.  Hob.  C»™.  1.  1,  M. 

Tu  qaoque,  quffi  mont™  cekbraa,  Eryclnm  ffloanm.  ^^  ^^ 
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di  Faro,*  in  the  N^,,  itumediatelr  opponte  the . Italian  ooMt,  and 
heDce  important  u  »  naval  station  ;  PailifBBi,*  V.  Pattaro,  in  the 
S.G.,  and  &ie  mcwt  aontheTly  point  of  tlie  islnnd',  and  lilybgnM. 
O.  Boto,  in  the  W.,  a,  low,  rocky  point  irith  reefa  about  it,  which 
rendered  naviptioo  Hangercma.  The  rivera  of  Sicily  are  generally 
little  more  than  monntain  torrenta,  swollen  In  winter,  and  neiiriy 
dry  ia  aommer.  The  most  important  are — iiia  BrnMthni.*  Oiaretia, 
which  flows  by  the  roots  of  M^tna,  and  falls  into  the  lea  S.  of  Calanai 
receiving  in  its  conne  the  CbtTsas,  Dittaino,  and  the  GjiataSnt, 
Fiume  Salio;  the  HiMira,  Mume  Salto,  which  rises  on  the  S.  side 
of  Nebiodea,  only  abont  15  miles  from  the  N.  ooast,  and  traverses  the 
whole  breadth  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the  sea  W.  of  Gela ;  the 
HatjFeni,  Plalani,  which  riaea  not  far  from  the  Himera  and  ent«rs 
the  sea  at  Heraclea  Minoa;  and  the  Hjpaas,  B^ici,  also  on  the  S. 
coast,  a  few  miles  E.  of  Selinos.  The  lakes  of  Sicily  are  nnim- 
portnnt ;  we  may  notice,  however,  Falieimm  Ifons.  a  deep  pool  ol 
volcanic  origin,  abont  15  miles  W,  of  Leontini,  the  waters  of  which 
were  set  in  commotjon  by  jets  of  volcanic  gas  ;*  and  Perfni,'  near 
Enna,  which  is  also  still  in  existence. 

%  3.  The  most  ancient  inhalntants  of  Sioily  of  whun  we  hear  are 
the  HdUiii  who  claimed  to  be  autochthons,  and  who,  in  htstorical 
times,  occopied  the  W.  and  N.W.  of  the  island.  A  second  and 
more  widely-spread  race  were  the  Biefill  or  Siolli,  tibet  whom  the 
island  was  named,  sod  who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  int«rior ; 


HoWbai  eipogitimi  Zeptjiis  LnrbBon ;  a  Aretoa 

AjBorli  eipertcm  ipeetu  Bomnqne  Ptloios.  Mel.  lUL  111 

Junqge  Feloifiiden,  Ulrbnqiu,  jamqna  PuliTiiaB 

LnitnnC,  teriB  «nuu  piiraa  mi*,  FOtt,  It,  4TS. 

■  Ttw  modtrn  name  ia  derived  hom  ■  UghtbonM  (Fhim)  vUcta  u 

,  ■#  tiMa  did  A  tflmple  of  Neptune.     Tbe 

dlliin  Mnita  I>  nU  dsKribed  br  Tiivll'i » 

Bi..  ill.  411). 

'  It  It  eonwtlr  dnerllwd  by  Vttga  u  (brm 


>  Bipldlqne  mlant  ^■^dh  flan  STmBthi.  Sil.  Itu-  iIt.  ISl. 

aDiqae  Brmethieu  uclpit  squor  aqnu.  Or.  Fatl.  ir.  4?1. 

*  Tbe  pool  1*  nov  «11ed  J,v>>  iN  Jfi^Ha  troa  tbe  napbtha  with  vhteh  it  ii 
ImpregMled.     Formerly  than  .ippeiir  to  here  b«n  tuo  i^arite  pools  or  entan ; 
thora  It  now  bst  one.     Tbe  ipot  was  canuecntad  to  the  Indlgawni  delUu,  sailed 
Pilici ;  hanoe  VltgO  apeaki  of  tht  aon  of  Arcana  ai — 
Ednetora  matris  liuu,  Sjnnathia  dromn 
Flnmloa :  pin^nla  dU  at  i>1acabllis  on  Falioi.       M^  ii.  SU. 
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the;  were  a  Ptia^c  lace,  and  croaged  over  into  3ioil;  from  Ibd; 
within  historical  times.  The  UJPmli  in  tbe  N.W.  comer  of  the 
ialand,  were  a  diiitiuct  people  of  no  great  Importtmoe.  Is  addition  to 
thete,  which  we  may  term  the  indigenouB  raceg  of  Sicily,  numeroTis 
foreign  Mttlementa  ware  made  on  the  coaste  bj  the  Pbcoiiciana  and 
Greeks,  by  the  former  merely  for  trading  pnrpoees,  by  the  latter  a^ 
permanent  colonies.  The  most  important  towui  of  Sicily  were 
founded  by  the  Greeks  between  750  and  600  b.o.  :  Naxos  was  the 
firat  in  point  of  time,  in  735 ;  then  followed  in  rapid  socoeesion 
Syracuse  in  734,  Mcssana,  of  uncertain  date,  Leontini  and  Catena 
about  730,  Megara  Hybl^  about  726,  Gek  in  690,  SellnuB  in  626, 
and  Agrigentum  in  680,  all  of  whidi  rose  to  eminence,  and  some 
became  the  parents  of  fresh  colonies.  Naxus,  Leontini,  and  Catana, 
were  of  Ionian  origin ;  the  rest  were  Dorian.  The  Fbcenicians  were 
gradually  driven  to  the  W.  by  the  Greeks,  and  were  at  last  confined 
to  three  towns  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  island,  viz.,  Motya, 
Fanormus,  and  Solceia.  These  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage, 
probably  about  the  time  when  Phrenicia  itself  became  sulgect  to 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Carthaginians  themselves  founded  sevemi 
important  towns  about  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  particu- 
larly Lilybeeum  and  Dre^Anura.  Several  important  towns  owed 
their  origin  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  405-368,  as  Tauromenium, 
which  arose  in  the  place  of  Naios,  Tyndaris,  and  Alcesa  on  the  N. 
coast.  The  flourishing  period  of  the  Greek  towns  lasted  nntil  the 
time  of  the  Soman  conqneat  of  Sidly  in  241.  A  long  series  of 
wars,  and  still  more  the  exactions  of  Homsn  governors,  proved  fatal 
to  them,  and  in  Strabo'e  time  many  were  in  acttial  rains,  and  others 
in  a  declining  stat«.  We  ahall  describe  them  in  order,  commencing 
with  the  B,  coast. 

(1.)  Tovmg  on  lilt  E.  eoatt  /ram  N.  to  E— Haokna,  Muana,  stood 
on  the  Sicilian  straits  opposite  Bhegiuia  ;'  it  owed  its  chief  importance 
partly  to  its  position  in  rsferenca  to  Italy,  nnd  partly  to  the  eicellance 
of  its  port,  fanned  by  a  projmting  spit  of  ssnd,  nbich  curves  round  in 
the  shape  of  a  sickle  '  (whenoa  its  older  name  of  Zancle),  and  which 
uonititutee  a  natural  mole.  Immediately  bahind  the  town,  which 
encircles  the  harbour,  risea  the  tbd^  of  Keptunius.  Messaaa  wis  flist 
ooloniEed  by  CbaJcldiaim  of  Eretria,  having  been  previously  oooujaed  by 
the  native  Siceli.  In  494  it  was  seised  by  Bunians  and  MUedaus,  who 
had  anugrat«d  trom  Asia  Minor  after  the  &1I  of  Hilatus.  These  were 
driven  out  by  Anaiilas,  a  Mesaenian,  who  crossed  with  s  hodj  of  bis 
oounlryman  from  Rhegium,  and  changed  the  name  &om  Zancle  to 


*  Llqiwrai  et  Zaocten,  ndTenaiue 
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KeouDB.  At  the  oommsnoement  of  dks  fourth  ceutur;  B.C,  it  waa  ooe  df 

the  moat inqiortaat  cid«a  in  Sioilj,     Having  been  deatrajed  in  39(ib;  the 

Cartbagimuu,  it  waa  restored 

by  Diouysiiu,  uid  regained  ita 

!prOBperity.  It  fell  &om  tioje 
10  time  under  the  dominioii 
of  tyrants,  and  waa  cuuquered 
by  Agathooles  of  Syracuee  in 
312,  who  iDtroduced  into  It 
Uie  Momertiui  from  Campa- 
tiia.  After  tlie  death  of  Aga- 
CoId  ot  HniBui.  tbocles  in   2S2,  these   Mma- 

ertini   seized   the   town   and 
A  all  the  malea  :  thenceforth  it  was  named  Mamertina.     These 
bandits  were  attacked  in  STl  by  Hiero  of  Syracuee,  against  whom  they 
called  in  the  aid,   flrat  of  the    Carthaginians,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Bomans,  who  entered  Sicily  as  the  allies  of  Messana  in  264,  and  were 
inunediately  ongagAl  in  the  First  Punic  War.    Measana  was  constituted 
a  fiederata  eivitai,  and  it  became  one  of  the  finest  and  wealthiest  of  the 
Sicilian   cities.     Near  it  was  the  feiooua,  and,  in  early  times,  much 
dreaded   whirlpool  named  Ohaiybdli.'    Vaxo*  was  situated   on  a  low 
rocky  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aceainea;  it  ranked  as  tiie 
oldest  of  all  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sioily,  having  been  founded 
.     by    Chalcidiana  in  b.c.   735. 
\  Its  early  history  is  not  known 
\  to  us  1  it  was  taken  by  Hip- 
.  I  pocrates  of  Qela,  about  495, 
~"  a  depopulated   by  Hieron 
■J  m  476,  and  was  restored  about 
461.    It  fell  under  the  enmity 
of  Sfiaoose,  in  oonsequenoa 
CcdnofNams.  "'  ^^    ha.viiig  espoused  the 

cause  of  Athens  in  415;  and 
iu  403  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Dionyuus,  and  its  inhabitants 
eipattioted.    The  Siouli,  to  whom  the  tenitoiy  was  then  given,  erected 


Le  earliest  nodoe  of  ibla  ocunn  tn  IferDer,  «bo  dcsortbea  it  as  opposite  to 
tlKmgli  !t  it  reoll;  BOme  ten  milM  dlstut.  Sc;Ua  offera  no  parUcular 
0  the  MTlgalor  ;  Chsrjbdlt,  on  the  other  hand,  might  well  be  dreaded  by 
;{en(4,  vhoie  vh»1b  were  small  and  ondealEed ;  even  at  the  preteDt  day 
Tesnels  are  Bometbues  endangered  hy  it.  It  ia  formed  bf  Ihe  meeting  of 
e  curtenta,  which  are  mnch  sSeoted  bj  oertain  winds.    Tbe  foUowing 

Tj^  tiir  fop  ^  ifofim'  h^  ^^^axL,  t^l;  ^  mn^n^^t 

Oiiivi'.  HoK.  OiL  lU.  lot. 

Deitmm  Bcylla  latoB,  Invum  Implaeata  Charjbdii 

Obsldet :  at^ue  iiDO  birathrl  ter  gnrglte  vastoa 


Inteslant. 
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a  Dew  town  about  three  milea  ^m  Maxoa,  on  the  slope  of  TauruB,* 
which  tliey  named  Tauiimimiiiiii,  end  which  ia  still  cttled  Ttiormina. 
To  this  place  the  old  Naiian  exiles  wfero  brought  b-ick  in  358  by  An- 
dromachuB,    and  it  wan  henceforth   mgarded  as  the  repreaentativQ  of 


the  old  town.     Jt  appears  subsequently  to  hare  bHea  under 
'  "  i,  and  ultimatel]'  p«ssed  with  the  rest  into  the 

I,  who  made  it  a  Jaderata  dvilot,  and  afterwards  a  colon;. 


a  theatre 

in  a  very  perfect  statej  and,  in  point  of  size,  second  only  to  that  of 
Syracuse,  a  building  staled  a  naumachia,  parts  of  the  sncient  walls, 
reserToire,  sepulchree.  teeselatad  payements,  &c.  Tlie  position  of  this 
town  waa  remarkably  strong ;  it  stood  on  a  projeetlnK  ridge  some 
EK)0  feet  above  the  sea,  and  was  hocked  by  an  inaccessible  rock  some 
500  feet  higher,  on  which  its  citadel  was  posted.  Catlna  or  CaUna, 
Catania,  was  situated  midway  between  Tauromenium  and  Byracuse, 
and  almost  inunediately  at  the  foot  of  ^tna.  It  was  founded  about 
B.C.  730  by  Naiog,  and  it  remained  indepeudent  until  476,  when  it  was 
taken  by  Biero  I.,  its  inhabitants  remoTod  to  Leontioi,  anil  fresh  settlers 
from  Syrscufle  and  Peloponnesus  introduced  in  their  stead.  In  481 
the  old  inhabitants  returned,  and  the  place  subsequently  attAiued  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity.  In  the  Athenian  invasion,  Catons  was  seized  and 
occupied  by  the  Athenians.  Ia  403  it  was  conquered  by  Dionysiug  of 
Syracuse,  and  was  held  by  a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries  until  396. 
It  was  afterwards  governed  by  tyrants.  In  263  it  yielded  to  Rome,  and 
was  prosperous  until  the  tune  of  Seitus  Fompeiua,  from  whom  it 
suffered  much  :  it  was  oolonized  by  Augustus.  It  was  the  birth-placeof 
the  philosopher  Chuondas,  and  the  residence  of  the  poet  Steeichorus. 
From  ils  proximity  to  Mtaa,'  it  suffered  from  the  eruptions,  eepeoially 
in  B.C.  121,  when  much  of  its  territiirT  was  overwhelmed.  The  remains 
of  Catana  belong  to  the  Romsn  period,  and  consist  of  the  ruins  of  a 
theatre,  of  an  odeum,  of  baths,  and  of  an  aqueduct.  LeonOni,  Leniini, 
was  situated  on  the  small  river  Lisaus,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  stood  on  a  hill,  which 

with  anjnterveniag  valley, 
rounded  by  a 


snd  waa  surrounded  by  a  / 

district    of    Bitraordinary  / 

fertility.     It  was  founded  I 

by  Noiians  in  b.o,  7;<0,  and  I 

retained    its  independence  I 


until    498,    when   it    fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Hippo- 

crates  of  Gela.     In  4T6  it  Cats  o[  L«nilliil. 

waa  subject  to  Hiero  of  Sy- 

tscuse,  but  in  4fl6  it  was  again  independent,  and  at  its  highest  prosperity. 
Subsequently  it  became  entangled  in  disputes  with  its  powerful  neigh- 
bour Syracuse,  and  from  427  down  to  the  time  of  the  FUinisn  conquest, 
it  waa  either  subject  to  or  at  war  with  that  state.  Under  the  Romans 
it  sunk  into  a  state  of  decay.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  orator 
Q^rgiss.    Xsgftra,  sumamed  Hjbltea,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  towu 

•  Its  elevated  petition  la  Implied  la  the  foUowlng  Use : — 

*  Tnm  CslBiK,  nimlnia  srdeni]  vinina  Tfidiao.        In.  xiv.  IRS, 
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in  Qraeoe,  wu  ntiuted  on  a  dMp  t»T  betweeo  Catana  tnd  Sjncuae, 
Mvbably  at  Agoda.  It  ma  foumled  by  colonutt  &om  Hegsrs  in 
Qr«eo«,  on  the  aite  of  an  oldef  toirii,  named  H^bla,  about  b.c.  726, 
and  it  became  tite  paient  of  Selintu.  In  481  it  ml  dsBtrofed  by 
Osian,  tad  it  vu  not  TcbnUt  until  415,  wben  a  new  town  arone  at 
the  mouth  of  the  mvr  AJabu*,  Ganlaro,  eomatiiipea  called  Uegaat, 
aod  BOTnetiioea  HybLa,  whicli  wbb  held  by  the  Syraciuana,  and  was 
captured  by  Harcellua  !□  214,  The  neighbouHng  hilla  produced  ex- 
cellent honey.'  tjiwMam,  the  meet  powerful  of  all  the  Sicilian  citiea, 
wag  dtoated  ou  a  triangular  plateau,  wfaic^  prqjscta  into  the  sea  betwem 
two  bayR,  that  on  the  S.  being  amall,  and  (bnnine  tha  great  harbour  of 
Syncoae,  while  that  on  the  N.  itretuhes  out  aa  far  u  ThapsuH.  The 
extremity  of  the  hill  ii  about  U  milea  broad  ;  inland  it  narrows 
gradually  till  it  terminatea  in  a  ric^  which  oonneota  with  the  table- 
land of  the  interior.  The  platean  ii  divided  into  two  portionB  by  a 
deprsaaiDU  rmming  N.  and  S.,  about  a  mile  from  the  aeo,  Opposite  the 
S.B.  angle  of  the  plateau  ti  the  island  of  Ortygia,  between  which  and 
the  plateau  iteelf  a  low  level  tract  interrenn.  8.  of  the  great  harbour 
rUee  a  pemnauUr  promontory  named  Plemmyrium.  The  town,  whioh 
was  founded  in  B.C.  T34  by  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians  under  the 
guidance  of  Archias,  was  originally  built  on  Ortygia :  aubaaquently,  by 
the  time  of  the  Peloponne^an  War,  it  had  been  extended  to  the  main^ 
land,  aod  the  eitreniity  of  the  hill,  aa  Ear  bock  as  the  depreadon  alrsady 
notioed,  was  built  oiar  and  described  as  the  "  outer  city "  in  contro- 
distinctioD  to  the  "inner  city,"  or  acropolis  on  Ortygia.  At  this  period 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  auburb  ontaide  the  walls  with  the  excep- 
tion of  TemenitlB  on  the  8,  side  of  the  plateau:  the  whole  of  the 
triangular  spaoe  at  the  bock  of  the  "outer  city"  was  then  named 
Spipolie.  Subaequently,  hoverer,  to  this  period,  an  extensive  suburb, 
named  Tyche,  grew  up  immediately  W.  of  the  "onter  city,"  ot  as  it 
was  afterwards  called  Aohradina  :  TemenitiB  was  also  enlarged,  and  its 
name  changed  to  ffeapolis:  the  low  ground  between  the  "outer"  and 
"  inner  "  citi«a  was  built  over  ;  and  finally  the  whole  of  the  triangular 
I  enclosed  within  valla  by  Dionysiua  I,  Tlie  oity  waa  thui 
'     '  "      ■  -     "  .     ■     Achradina,  t    •      -  ■     • 


of  oblong  shape,  abouf  «  ml 
h  of  the  great  barbonr.     It  w 


in  length,  stretching  across  the  mouth  of  the  great  n 
joined  to  the  mainland  in  the  first  inatonoe  by  a  cansaway,  but  in  me 
Roman  period  by  a  bridge.    It  contained  the  faoious  fountain  of 
Anthflla,'  the  tntadel,  a  mi^(mfiaent  temple  of  Hinerva,  of  whioh  titers 

'  Florida  qniDL  mqlMB  HjrblB  tnetur  apes.  Ol.  Triil.  r.  «,  B«. 

Hytilieii  apibni  florem  depaata  uUott.  Tiaa.  Xel.  L  M. 

'  Qrtrgia  wu  held  eacrMI  (o  Dtana,  and  1>  lusnee  desiibed  by  Pindar  u  "  Ua 
couDh  of  ArtemlB,"  and  the  "  ^ster  of  Delos  "  i — 


Ooonltai  efllne  tIu  sabter  m 
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are  conaiderable  makiuB  built  into  the  ohuroli  of  Santa  Maria  deUt 
Colonne,  a  temple  of  Diana,  the  palace  of  Hiero,  and  other  edifices. 
2,  AnhiHirtiiia,  "  (he  outef  City"  of  Thucfdides.  coDtaiued  the  forum, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiue,  a  theatre,  and  the  catacombs.  3. 
Tydie,  BO  named  after  an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune,  became  one  of  the 
moat  populous  parts  of  STracuee,  aubsequentl;  te  the  time  of  the 
Atheoiaa  ezpedition.  4.  Fsqwlis,  "the  new  city,"  contuned  the 
theatre,  capable  of  holding  24,000  Bpectatora,  an  ainphitheatre,  sereral 
temples,  and  the  LautumiEe,  or  quarries.  5.  EpipiHs,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  plateau  W.  of 
Achradina,  was  aSterwaida  restricted  to  the  most  inlaod  and  highest 
portion  of  it.  This  contained  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  now  called  Mongi- . 
belliti,    erected  probablj   by  Diouysius,   and   enlai^d   b;  Hiero  II. 


rerenac,  and  the  snuUI  harbour  between  Oi'tygia  and  AiAcadina 


le^t  ipsa  LyconH, 
'^t  quiB  oarmina  Gallol 
rlabere  Slcanos, 
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aqueduct,  confltruoted  hy  Qelon,  and  improved  b^r  Hiero^  supplied  tbe 
town  with  water.  About  1  i  milea  from  Neapolia,  and  oa  the  S.  side  of 
the  Anapus,  stood  the  Ulympieum.  or  temple  of  Olyrapiim  Jore,  about 
wbioh  a  tillage  oamed  Polichne  grew  up.  and  which  wan  importimt  as  a 
military  post,  commanding  the  bridge  oier  the  Anapue,  which  diechaiges 
itaelf  into  the  great  harbour.  Syracuse  wae  originally  goTamed  by  an 
aristocracy  \  this  was  luperaeded  by  a  democracy  in  about  486,  and 
thia  by  a  tyranny  in  the  penan  of  Oelon  in  465.  Under  the  reigns  of 
Gelon  (485-*78),  and  Hiero  (478-467),  SymouSB  became  wealthy  and 
prosperous:  Micro's  succeasor,  ThrsaybuluB,  was  expelled  afterabrief 
reign  on  aocount  of  hii  cruelty,  and  a  democracy  waa  eetsbliahed.  In 
,  415  the  Athenians  appeared  before  Syraciiee  \  in  414  the  aiege  of  the 
'  town  was  commenced,  and  ended  in  the  foUowing  year  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Athenians.  In  405  the  democracy  wna  succeeded  by  s 
tyranny  in  the  peraon  of  the  elder  DlonyaiuB,  who  had  a  long  sod 
prosperoua  reign,  and  naa  followed,  in  367,  by  bk  son,  DionysiuB  the 
younger,  whose  reign  was  quite  of  a  different  ohoracter,  and  who  was 
eipelled  by  Timoleon  in 
343.  For  about  26  yearn 
a  republic  prevailed :  but, 
in  317,  Agatbocles'  re-es- 
tablished the  tyraunj.  He 
reigned  until  2S9,  and  then 
foUawed  an  interval  of 
anarchy  and  diaeension 
ColnofSyracnw.  until  270,  when  the  Syra- 

cuBans  elected  Hiero  11. 
ae  their  king.  During  his  n:igii  the  town  waa  peaceable  and  prosperous, 
mainly  through  the  wise  policy  which  he  adopted  towards  Eome.  His 
Buccesaor,  Hieronymiie,  adopted  another  line,  and  joined  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  this  resulted  in  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Harcallus,  prolonged 
through  the  skill  of  Archimedes  for  two  years,  but  ending  in  its  vapturo 
in  212,  The  modem  Syracuse  is  a  comparatively  small  town  coimned 
to  the  island  of  Ortygia. 

(2).  On  Uie  8.  Giwf.— Csmartna,  Comorona.  waa  aitnated  at  tha 
mouth  of  the  little  rirer  Htpporis,  about  40  milee  W.  of  Prom.  Paohy- 
nuB,  It  was  founded  by  Syracuse  in  B.C.  S9'i,  and  in  46  yean  it  Waa 
strong  enough  to  attempt  a  revolt  against  its  parent  city,  wbioL,  how- 
ever, proved  uQsiicceBBful,  and  resulted  in  the  dcBtruction  of  the 
town  in  55'.!.  In  495  it  wae  rebuilt  by  Hippocrates  of  Oela,  and  in 
483  was  again  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants.  In  461 
it  was  for  a  third  time  rebuilt,  and  for  the  next  50  vearB  reached  a 
bigh  degree  of  prosperity,  which  was  terminated  in  405  b;  the  invasion 
*  of  its  territory  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  temporary  withdrawal  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  258  it  was  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  was 
apeedlly  recovered  by  theRomaus.  In  255  the  Roman  fleet  was  wrecked 
ilearit.  Adjacent  to  the  town  was  a  maieh,  which  rendered  the  air  un- 
healthy :  the  citizens  drained  this,  in  opposition  to  the  warniog  of  an 
oracle,  and,  in  so  doing,  they  eipoaed  their  walls  to  their  enemieB  ;  hence 
aro«a  a  proverbial  eaying.*     Oela,  r«rraAO«i,  was  sitnated  at  the  month 

Appatet  Camarina  procul.  ^n.  ID.  700. 

Et  cnl  Don  licitun  (MM,  Camarina,  owterl.  Sil.  Itau  liv.  191. 
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of  a  rirar  of  the  same  name,'  between  Cajuarinauid  Agrigsntum.     II 
wu  founcied  by  a  joint  colony  of  Rhodiana  an*  CrelanB  in  B.C.  6B0,  and 
in  582    it  was  BuScientlj  strong  to  found   Agrigeutum,     Its  oonsti- 
tutioa  WBB  originKllf  oligarchical  ;  but  in  605  Cleander  established  a 
tyranny,  and  was  Biiooeeded  in  it  by  Hippooratea  in  498,  uodar  whom 
it  attained  a  very  high  pitch  of  power,  and  by  Oelon,  in  431,  who 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Syracuse  itself,  and  removed 
much  of  the  population  thither.     Theae  retumeci  to  their  native  city 
in  466,  and  a  period  of  pruapfirity  followed  until  406,  when  the  town 
was  besieged,  and  in  the  next  year  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.     After 
various   fnrtunea,   its   final   ruin   was   effected  by  the  removal   of  its 
inhabitants   to    Phiutias,  the   city    founded    by    the   tyrant    of  Agri- 
gentum.     To  the  W.  of  the  town  are  the  broad  plains  named  Campt 
Oeloi,    celebrated  for   their  extreme   fertility.     Oela    was   the    biitb- 
ptace  of  ApoUodorus.  a  comic  poet,  and  'the  place  to  which  j£ech;luit 
retired,    and  where  he   ended  his  daya.    AgrigBntnm,  QirgetUi,   the 
Aerigal'  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Latin  poets,  waa  situated  about 
midway  between  Oela  and 
SeliDuB.      It   stood   OD   a 
hill  between  2  and  3  miles 
from   the  aea,  at  the  base 
of  which  flowed  the  small  j, 
river    Acragns.       It     was  f 
founded    by  Gela   in   b  c.  \l 
5S2.    It  Boon  feU  mider  the  ^ 
power  of  despots,  of  whom 
Phalaris  (about   570)  was 
the  first,  and  who  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  Alcamenea,  Al-  Cuin  or  Agrieeuiuni.    , 
cander,    Thei-on.    who    de- 
feated the  CarthagiDians  in  480,  and  Thrssydseua  in  472.     A  democracy 
followed,  and  under  it  Agrigentum  spent  60  years  i[  the  greatest  pro- 
sperity, during  which  ite  population  ia  computed  to  have  amounted  to 
200,000.    This  happy  period  was  terminated  by  the  destruction  of  the 
city  in  405,  by  the  Cart^hagiiiianH.     It   was  rebuilt  by  Timolaon  in  340, 
and  again  attained  a  high  pitch  of  power.     In  309  it  took  the  lead  in  the 
war  against  Agathooles,  but  without  success.     After  his  death  Phintias 
became  despot  of  the  city.     In  the  Pirat  Punic  War  it  was  held  by  the 
Cortb^iniana,' and  was  conseqaently  besieged  by  the  Romans,  who  took 
it  after  7  months,  in  262.    It  was  again  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  255,   retaken  and  held  by  them  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  and  finally  recoyerod  by  Home  in  210.     Under  the  Romans  it 
■till   fianrished,   though  not  again  historically  famous.     Its  ruins  are 
._..__._.    ._  j  beautiful  :'  among  them  we  may  notice  the  Bo-oalled 


*  Odd  atepU  the  Greek  form  in  the  line,— 

Hlmeraque  et  DidTmen,  Acragantaqne 
'  Tbeue  iostify  the  cno-raiium  which  FLndar 
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tflmplea  of  Juno  LMinia  ud  of  Conoord,  ho^  of  the  Doric  order,  the 
businetit  tad  »ma  fngments  of  the  great  temple  of  (Jlympiui  Jove, 
uid  the  foundation  walla  of  Beveral  other  templei.  Agngeotum  was 
the  birth-place  of  Emp«doolea  and  other  hmoua  men  :  it  was  celebrated 
for  the  loiurj.  the  hoopitality,  and  the  lariah  expenditnre  of  ita 
citiraiu,  the  last  of  which  qualitiee  wu  epecially  manifeaied  in  their 
aeptilchnd  munumente.  EenwlM,  Bumatned  Xinta,  stood  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Halyoua,  betwasn  Agrigantum  and  Selinui.  Ita  aumame 
iraa  attributed  traditionally  to  ita  having  besQ  fnnnded  by  Hinoa,  kii^ 
of  Cnte.  In  historical  times  it  sppean  Grat  sa  a  colony  of  Selinus  ;  it 
waa  labaequently,  in  B  c.  510,  seized  by  Spartaiu,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Heraclea.  It  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  the  CarthagiBiana,  but 
VM  rehailt,  and  remained  in  their  hands,  with  but  few  intervals,  until 
the  time  of  the  Koman  conquest.  During  thiM  period  it  derived  impor- 
tance from  the  oircumatancfi  that  the  Halycus  foimed  the  boundary 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Qreek  diatrids.  8«IInu  was  situated  at 
the  moutkoCthe  river  of  the  same  name,  in  theS.W.  purtof  theisluid. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Sicilian  Megara  about  B.C.  6'^8,  and  probably 
derived  ita  name  from  the  abundance  of  parsley  (iriAir^i)  found  there.' 
[t  waa  the  most  westerly  of  the  Oresk  cities,  and  was  Mnuequently 
Hxposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  it  on  two 
occasions,  viz.  in  409,  when  no  less  than  IS.OOO  of  its  oitizens  were 
killed,  and  5000  taken  c^ive,  and  in  250  when  iu  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  Lilytxeum.  Twenty  milesE.of  it  werethahotaprings  called 
ThemuB  Selinunti^,  which  wera  much  frequented  by  the  Romans. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls,  the  remaina  of  3  large  and  1  amall  Doric 
temples  within  the  walla,  and  3  templea  of  yet  larger  dimenaiona  outaide 
the  walte,  of  the  largest  of  which  3  columns  are  still  standing,  mark  the 
site  of  tbcktown  at  Torredei  Paid.  UlybBnm,  Sfartala,  wns  situated 
on  the  promontory  of  the  aame  name  in  the  aitreroe  W.  of  the  island. 
It  WBB  founded  by  Carthaginians  about  b.c.  3B7,  and  became  their 
atrangbold  in  Sicily,  being  the  neu'set  puiut  to  the  African  continent.* 
In  250  it  waa  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  population  of  Selinus, 
and  in  the  aame  year  commenced  the  ai^e  of  it  by  the  Homans,  which 
lasted  for  10  yeara,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  peace  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  First  Punic  War.  Thenceforth  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  became  the  chief  port  for  Africsn 
commerce,  and  tba  residence  of  one  of  the  2  quostora  of  aioily.  Nu- 
merous vasea.  aoulptures,  and  coins,  have  been  fbimd  on  ita  site  :  the 
latter  are  of  a  G&eek  oharact^,  a  drcomstanoe  which  shows  the 
predominating  influence  of  the  Greeks  in  Sidly. 

(3).  OntheN.  Ooost.— Erjrx,  S.  Giuitano,  waa  situated  on  the  W.slops 
of  the  bill  of  the  same  name,'  about  2  miles  from  "  .       -  .. 


MSias  to  have  been  yet  more  famoaa  for  Its  palm. 

Teqae  ^ads  linquo  ventia,  palmota  Sellnua. 

Andax  H)r1>la  ttmB,  pahnieqae 
10  entrance  to  Die  harboni  waa  dai^ennu  (coin  ahoalH  and  reefc  i- 

Et  Tsdi  dan  lego  aula  UbybaTs  oeala.  Xit  111.  T< 
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the  towu  -uid  the  fentmu  temple  of  Ysdub  appear  to  hsve  besD  of 
Felawic  origin.nur  do  the  Gh^eka  ever  nppaar  to  haTe  wttled  hare.  It 
paased  into  the  hands  of  the  CarthAgiiiiiuis,  and  remained  under  them 
until  its  capture  by  Ffirhug  ia  B.C.  278.  It  was  datroyed  b]r  the 
CarthB^;iiiiatui  in  iS(i,  and  its  inbabitsnta  remoisd  t«  Drepanum.  It 
appears  to  have  been  partly  rebuilt,  and  it  wa«  again  the  eoene  of  opera- 
tiona  betweon  the  RomaJiA  and  the  Carthaginians  in  tbe  First  Funic 
Wot,  DreiAnnm,  or  Dnpuis,  TrapOBi,  was  aitualed  about  6  miles 
from  Erjx,  immediately  apposite  to  the  M^iea.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  promontory  on  which  it  stood,  which  resembled  a  nckle 
(SptttivTi)  in  ahape.'  It  was  founder;  by  the  Carthsginian  general 
Uamiioar  in  s.c.  2ij<i,  and  was  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Erjx; 
it  was  retained  by  Carthage  until  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
when  it  w>e  beaieged  by  Lutatiue  Catulus,  and  taken  after  the  battle 
of  the  .Agates  in  241.  BagMta,  the  SfMbi  or  Xgtsta  of  tbe  Greeks, 
was  situated  on  a  hill  about  6  milea  &om  the  aea-coaat,  and  3  miles 
TJ.W.  of  Qdatafimi.  Its  origin  was  mythically  asoiibed  tu  the  Tro- 
jans,' and  it  appeals  to  have  been  neither  a  Gtreek  nor  a  native  Sioanian 
town.  It  was  engaged  in  perpetual  boatilities  with  tbe  neighbouring 
town  of  Selinua,  and  is  historically  famous  aa  having  given  occasion  to 
the  AthentEm  expedition  against  Sicily.  In  40fl  it  was  taki^ii  and  des- 
troyed by  the  Carthaginians,  was  rebuilt,  and  captured  in  307  by 
Agatbocles,  who  deatroyed  itn  citiseua,  changed  ita  name  to  Dicteopolie, 
and  psoplol  it  with  fugitives  from  all  quarters.  It  was,  however, 
noccupied  by  its  old  inhabitants,  and  fell  UQder  the  power  of  the 
Cartbaginianii  until  264,  wbeo  it  was  taken  by  tbe  Komans.  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and  theatre,  the  forrner  of  which  is  in 
a  very  perfect  state,  and  is  one  crfthe  most  striking  ruins  in  Sici^ :  it  is 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  has  S  columna  in  front  and  14  on  each  side. 
Pansnuu,  Faiermo,  stood  on  an  eitensive  bay.  now  named  the  Qalf  of 
Poianuo,  about  M  milee 
from  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  island.  ItwasofFhcs- 
Dictan  origin,  and  was  origi. 
Qslly  called  Macbanatb  "  a 
camp,"  but  received  ita 
historical  name  from  the 
Qreeks,  who  named  it  from 
its  spacious  bny,  Paoormus, 
or    "all-port."     The   Car- 

thaginiana  made  it  one  of  Coin  of  Puoimet. 

their  chief  naval  stations, 

and,  witb.  tbe  exception  of  a  short  time  when  P}'rrhus  became  master  d! 
it  in  'ilG,  tbey  held  it  until  254,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  KomaDS. 
Under  its  walls  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated  by  C.  Metellus  in 
'iU>.     Under  the  Komans  it  beoaoie  a  flourishing  town,  and  received 

.    '  Vli«i1  iDskea  It  the  uwne  ot  the  desth  of  Anataiua  :— 
Hinc  Drepuii  me  pottm  a  iUHtsMii  m 

Amitlo  Aactiisen. 
■  VirgU  BttilhutH  Its  foandation  to  Aixglca  and  ciJla  th 

.Crbem  sppellaltant  peno 
Sillus  UallcDi  (liv.  220)  dl 
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MTBral  ■pacial  privilegeB.     It  alao  rBGeivod  colonies  under  Augaatnj, 
Veapmian,  and  Hftdriao.     The  town  conaisted  of  tax  inner  Bud  ou(w 
cit;,  each  with  its  aeparBte  incloaure  of  wslla.     Numerous  inacriptioiB 
and  coins  have  been  found  on  ita  aite.    Himtrs .  was  Bitus.ted  aoine 
diataiice  S,  of  Pinormua,  nenr  Termini.    It  vu  fuundad  b;  Chalddiana 
of  Znncle,  mixed  niUi  8j- 
i-BcuBan>,  in  B.C.  648.     The 
earliost   notice  of  it  ia  in 
it  was   under 
1  the  power  of  Phalaris  of 
S  AgrigeDtum.     In  490  it  re- 
oaived  Sejthea,  the  tyrfoit 
of  Zanola,  and  shortly  after 
itaelf  became  aubjcct  to  a 
tjiaQt  named  Terillus,  and 
ColaolHiniFra.  it  wasat  hia  iavitstiou  that 

the  Carthaginiana  made 
their  flrat  great  expedition  into  Sicily,  which  ended  iu  their  total  defeat 
by  Theron  of  Agrigentum  and  Oolon  of  Syracuse  in  460.  The  town  then 
became  aubject  to  Theron.  who  placed  his  eon  Tbrasydsua  ia  charge  of 
it.  Id  4T6  a  Injge  number  of  disaSected  citizens  were  put  to  death  and 
exiled,  and  the  town  was  replenished  with  Dorian  settlers.  On  the 
death  of  Theron  m  472  Himera  became  independent,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  state  of  prosperity  until  403,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians.  In  4Q5  the  surviving  inbabitanta  founded  a  new 
town,  named  ULsTms,  from  some  hot  springs  ;  tbie  appears  to  haye 
become  an  important  town,  and  a  Homan  colony  under  Augustus.  The 
hatha  were  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  and  still  eiist  under  the 
name  of  Bagni  di  S.  Caiogero.  The  old  town  was  probably  situated 
about  6  miles  to  the  W.  at  Torrs  di  Son/orneSo,  wbere  vaaes,  broDEex, 
&c.,  have  been  found.  Himera  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Steci- 
chorus,*  and  Thermte  of  the  tyrant  Agathocles.  lEjia.  Milaizo,  wbib 
situated  on  a  promontoiy,  oppoaite  to  the  Lipanesji  Islands.  It  was 
founded  by  Zanclieana  some  time  before  ac.  648,  and  alwaya  remained 
a  dependency  of  Meaaana.  In  427  it  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians 
under  Lachea ;  in  315  it  was  captured  by  Agathoclea  ;  and  in  270  it 
waa  the  acene  of  tbe  defeat  of  the  Mamertines  by  Hiero  of  Sjracuae. 
It  sank  into  insigniScance  under  the  Komana.'  The  bay,  which  Iie« 
E.  of  the  promontory,  waa  the  scene  of  the  defeata  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  by  I>utliua  in  2IK),  and  of  the  fleet  of  Seitus  Pompeius  by  Agrippa 
in  36.     Near  Myla  atood  a  famous  temple  of  Diana." 

(4).  In  Oie  Interior. —QtatoAtt^  CentorU.  stood  on  a  lofty  hill,  S.W. 
of  Haunt  .^tna,  and  appears  in  the  first  instance  as  a  atronghold  of  tbe 
Siculi,  and  aa  generally  preaerving  ita  independence,  though  oceasioonlly 
under  tyrants,  and  at  one  time  subject  to  Agatbocles,  In  the  First 
Punic  War  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  it  became  subsequently 
one  of  tbe  most  important  cities  of  Sicily,  being  aituatfld  in  the  midst 
of  a   remarkably   fertile   com-producmg  district.      Bjhla,    aunuimed 

*  Uttora  Thermaram,  prlsca  detata  CsmceTiK,  - 
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Kijar,  was  situated  S.  of  ^tna,  uid  neti  the  Symcthai,  probably  at 
PiUeTTio,  It  was  a  cit;  of  the  ^iculi,  and  became  io  later  timea  depen- 
dent OQ  Catana,  Its  hintery  ia  ummportaut,  and  much  confuaien  eusta 
in  tba  notinea  of  thia  and  of  the  other  Hybla.  Eailk,  or  Eouu,  Caitro 
Giomnni.  was  aituatad  nearly  in  the  centra  of  the  i  aland, -where  it 
occupied  a  position  of  ra- 
roEU-kable  strength,  i 


sion  of  it   by  treachery. 

massacred  by  the  Bomana, 

nod  in  the  Servile  War  in  134-132  it  became  tbe  head-quartera  of  the 
instu^ents.  Ecna  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place  where  Pluto 
carried  off  Proserpina  : '  it  posaeased  a  very  fomouH  t«mple  of  Ceres. 

Of  the  leaa  important  towns  we  may  notice — ( 1 1.  On  (fc«  B.  Couai — 
Callipolia,  a  colony  of  Naioa,  N,  of  Tauromeniom,  deeti-oyed  at  an  early 
period,  probably  by  Hippocrates  of  (Jala ;  and  HelBnUB,  or  HelSnu,  at 
the  mouth  of  ariyer  of  the  same  name,*  about  25  railea  8.  of  Syraeuao,  of 
which  it  wua  a  dependency,  aud  probably  a  colony.  On  the  8.  Coatl — 
Motya,  between  Lilybnum  and  Drepanum,  a  Phomician  colony,  captured 
by  Dionjsiua  of  Syracuse  in  397  after  a  desperate  defence,  but  recovered 
by  IlimUco  in  396,  wbo,  however,  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Ulybaum 
— Bolus,  or  Bolnntnm,  Salatdo,  about  12  miles  east  of  Panormus,  a 
Phoenician  colony,  and  one  of  their  last  poaitiona  in  the  island,  sutue- 
quently  in  the  bands  of  tbe  Oartbaginiana,  with  whom  it  remained 
until  UiB  First  Punic  War — CBjialtBdittia,'  Cefalu,  B.  of  Himera,  origi- 
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the  Bonuuu  in  254— HiUt,  or  AlMM,  nnr  ftua,  on  the  N.  oooBe,  ■ 
Sitnlion  town,  founded  in  B.C.  4<KI  by  citictmB  of  Harbite  and  othen, 
and  under  the  BomaoB  oaa  of  the  i^ief  towns  of  Sidljr,  natil  minetl 
by  the  Biactiona  of  Verres — CalMte,'  Carimui,  BituAi«d  B.  of  Haleu,  OB 
a  portion  of  the  oout  whioh,  for  it>  beauty  and  fertility,  wu  named 
*'tne  fair  coaat/^  &  name  whioh  waa  aubaequsntly  affixed  to  a  tows 
founded  by  Siciliana  and  others  about  B.C.  40O— Aluntimn,  Son  Marca, 
K.  of  C»lacte.  a  place  which  Buffered  aeverely  from  tdie  ezactioDS  (^ 
Van-es — ^fudirfl,  Tindaro,  W.  of  Mylce,  founded  by  the  elder  Itiuny- 
Bius  in  B.C.  395,  and  peopled  with  HeuisDittiu,  the  head-quuieis  of 
Agrippa  i°  C'e  war  agaiaat  Seitus  Posnpeiue — and  flliiimillilli.  between 
Tyndaris  and  Myla,  about  _4  miles  from  the  N.  coast,  a  city  of  the 
Siculi,  and  at  one  time  a  plaoe  of  importance,  but  from  the  time  of 
Hiero  inaignifioant. 

(2).  In  the  Interior.— JEhiA,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the 
aune  name,  originallT  a  Siculian  town  with  the  name  of  Ineaat,  "but 
afterwardi  oeoupiad  by  the  ooloniata  whom  Hiero  had  nent  to  Oatana, 
and  who  obanged  ita  name  to  Miia  ;  it  was  a  Btrongly  aituated  place, 
vainly  attscled  by  lAchee  in  426,  seized  by  Dionyaiua  in  403,  and  ' 
peopled  by  him  with  CuopsniAn  mereenariea,  who  held  it  till  33!i. 
Agyilnilt,  S.  Fil^ppo  d'Aroiro,  on  tbe  lummit  of  a  lofty  hill,  between 
Uenturipa  and  Enna,  a  Siculuui  town.  Sret  noticed  in  B.C.  404  aa  the 
residence  of  a  powerful  prince,  named  Agyria,  under  the  Bomana  a 
place  of  wealth  and  importance  from  the  fertility  of  ita  territory  in 
com,  alao  known  aa  the  birth-place  of  the  hiatorian  Diodorua  ^oi^os. 
EngyaiB,  Qemgi  Veten,  S.  of  Haleaa,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  the 
Magna  Hater,  which  was  plundered  by  Verrea.  Salicyn,  Saiemi,  10 
miles  S,  of  Segesta.  a  town  which,  in  the  First  Punic  War,  joined  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period,  and  waa  rewarded  with  immunity  frofn 
taies  and  other  priTilegea.  btallB,  Jioeea  d'Enltila,  on  the  left  bonk 
of  the  EypBas,.Baid  tu  have  been  founded  by  Acestea,  first  noticed  in 
B.C.  404  aa  being  seized  by  the  Campanian  metceDaries,  and  held  b; 
ihem  until  about  d45,  when  the  Carthaginiana  obtained  posaeBsion  of 
it.  HorbEta,  ATeom'o,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Agyrium,  first  noticed  in  — 
4l5,  as  under  the  rule  of  a  tyrant  Damsd  Archomdes,  who  held 
against  Dlonysiua  of  Syracuse  ;  It  is  better  known  in  oonnoKion  \ 
the  Biactiona  of  Verres.  KoiKaiitia,  S.W.  of  Catnna,  a  Siculian  to  .. 
first  noticed  in  BX;.  459,  as  being  ta^en  by  Ducetius,  and  repeatedly 
mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  TStaaniam,  Mineo,  about  " " 
tnilea  W.  of  Leontini,  a  Siculian  city,  founded  by  Ducetius  in  B.C.  4: 
conquered  by  Dioi^sius  in  39G,  and  mentioned  by  doero  aa  one  of  the 
flourishing  tuwna  of  Sicily  at  tbat  time,  iaim,  Pataaoio,  on  a  lofty 
hill,  34  milea  W.  of  Syracuse,  of  which  it  waa  a  colony,  planted  ii  — 
6C3,  and  to  which  it  waa  -valuibla  sa  a  military  post.  ,  Cft— 
founded  hy  Syracusans  in  B.C.  343,  and  noticed  by  Herodotus 
place  whither  the  exiled  Qamori  retired. 

Off  the  coast  of  Sioily  lie  two  groups  of  islands— thi  J  „ . 

off  the  W.  angle,  containing  three  islanda,  named  Sfira,  JBgflta,  and 
Phorbantta,  and  historicallv  famous  for  the  victory  obtained  by  Lnta- 
tiiis  Oatu-lua  over  theCartBa^niaua  in  B.C.  241,  which  pat  an  end  to 

'  Littiia  plaoaaa  CaUctc.  -Sii..  Ital.  x]v.  9aJ. 
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the  flrai  Punic  Wnr.'  :  and  the  volcanic  group  variously  named  JEolin, 
from  tha  Homeric  island  ^^las,^  Vnlmnln  oc  H^ItMtiM,  from  their 
volcanic  character,'  and  lipaiMB,  aAer  Lipara,  ih«  lacgest  of  the  group, 
a  name  which  ihey  Etill  retalu  as  the  XApari  TdaruU,  There  are  7 
larger  and  several  smaller  Islands  :  of  tlieaa,  Hins,  Vuleano,  the  most 
southerly,  and  Btrongj^ls.  Slromboli,  the  most  northerly,  were  actlvs 
volcanoes :  L^&ra  was  the  oul;  oas  that  possesBod  any  considerable 
population,  together  with  a  town,  founded  by  Dorians  from  Cnidue  in 
'B.C.  627,  and  a  place  of  some  historical  importanco  :  Sidfme.  Salina, 
derived  its  name  from  the  fwin  conical  mountaina  on  it ;  Thcsniofiu, 
Fdictidi,  from  its  palms  (ifmirTitti) ;  Erloftsa,  Alicvdi,  from  its  henth 
(jpifitii),  and  Enon^DS,  Panaria,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying 
on  the  Ufl  hand,  as  one  sailed  from  Lipara  to  Sioily. 

ffwforj.— The  hUtory  of  Sidly  rosolvea  it*oIf  very  much  into  those 
of  its  several  towns.  Theee  have  been  already  related,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a  conneoted  statement  of  the  states  which  held  the  pre- 
dominant power  at  different  periods.  During  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Golu  ' 
and  Agrigentum  were  the  moat  powerful  citiea.  Syraoiise  first  rose 
under  Qelon  in  485,  and  attained  the  ascendency  over  the  Greek  towns, 
both  under  him  and  under  his  succeesor  Hiero.  On  the  expulsion  of 
Thrasybulus  in  467,  moat  of  the  towns  adopted  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  from  461  to  409  they  retained  theirindependenoe  of  SjT«cuse, 
and  emoyed  the  highest  degree  of  proeperilf.  The  CarthaeiniBns,  who 
had  failed  in  their  first  endeavour  to  obtam  a  footing  in  Sicily  in  B.C. 
4S0,  were  more  sncoessfil  in  409,  when  they  took  Setinus,  Himera, 
Hid  Agrigentum,'  and  aatabliidied  themselves  firmly  in  the  W.  of  tha 
island.  To  counteract  this  power,  the  Oreet  cities  Uirew  themeelvea 
more  under  the  authority  of  Syracuae,  which  was  raised  by  Dionyaiua  I. 
to  the  socarei^ty  of  all  eastern  Sicily.  Internal  disaensioim  fcdlowed, 
BJid  at  length,  by  the  aid  of  Timoleon  in  343,  the  cities  ware  restored  to 
liberty.     Again  Syracuaa  beiiama  predominant  under  Agathocles  from 

317  to  289.     Agr — ' — '---' '—'    —" '■--  - '  ■■ 

Sicily.    Under  H 


Celsa  Hdet  Mdaa  arcs, 
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irtiich  adopted  tbe  side  of  Carthage  intbe  First  Putjic  War,  were  reduced 
by  the  Romana.  In  the  Secnnd  Funic  War.  Syraouaa  fell  ia  212,  and 
the  whole  island  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  proTlnoe. 
It  Buffered  aererel;  Fmni  the  Servile  ware  in  135-1:12,  and  103-100, 
from  the  euctiona  of  Terree,  and  subnequeutly  from  those  of  Seitua, 
Pompeiua.  It  waa  originally  governed  by  a  preetor  and  two  qusetors 
but  it  was  placed  by  AugiutuB  under  a  proconaul. 

S  i.  Ifellta,  Malta,  lies  about  50  miles  8.  of  Sicily:  it  is  about 

IT  Tnites  long,  and  9)  broad,  and  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow 

chaooel  from  the    island 

of  (Hnloi,    OosM.     Meiita 

waa  conveniently  Bitual«d 

\  as  a  trading  station,  and 

J  was  from  an  early  period 

'  occupied  by  a  Pbasniciao 

settlement.     Itp^gsediDto 

the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 

Coin  of  Meiiia.  ginians,  who  held  it  until 

the    Second   Punio  War, 

when  it  was  taken  by  Tib.  Sempronius,  Iub,c.21S.     It  was  famous 

for   its   wool,"  and  for   the   manufacture  of  a  fine  cotton  fabric, 

kiiown  at  Rome  as  "  vesfis  Melitensia."    It  derives  its  chief  interest 

fi-om  the  sbipwreok  of  St.  Paul  on  its  coasts  (Acts,  xxviij.) ;  the 

memory  of  this  eveut  is  preserved  in  the  title  of  St.  Pauls  Bay,  on 

the  M.E,  const  of  the  island.   W.  of  Metita  lies  the  small  and  barren 

isle  otCosJta,*  PanteUaria. 

%  5.  'I'he  targe  island  of  Batdlnia,  the  Sardo  of  the  (jreeks,  lies  8. 
of  Corrica,  and  N.W.  of  Sicily,  and  is  distant  only,120  geographical 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Its  form  resembles  an  oblong  paral- 
lelogram:' its  length  is  abova  140  geograjihical  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  60.     It  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains 

*  Telaqoe  laperba 
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from  N.  to  S.,  a  portion  of  which  in  the  N.  was  named  Ihi&dI  Maatta, 
from  the  violent  storms  which  sallon  encountered  off  that  part 
of  the  island.  There  are  several  plains  of  considerable  extent  in  the 
8.  and  W.  parts.  The  rivers  are  small,  but  numerous :  the  chief  are 
the  UtTifiu,  Tirso,  the  Teimni  or  Tsmni,  Temo,  and  the  Bater  FlBrini, 
£.  di  PahiUonie,  on  the  W.  coasti  and  the  Cndrini,  Fiunit,  det 
Oroiei,  on.  die  E.  coaat.  The  climate  of  Sardinia  has  been  in  all 
ages  unhealthy ;'  the  soil  was  fertile*  and  yielded  large  quantities  of 
com,  and  among  the  gpecial  productions  of  the  island  may  he 
noticed  a  poisonous  plant  of  extreme  bitterness,'  which,  from  the 
contortions  it  produced  in  the  countenance,  gave  rise  to  the  expres- 
sion."  SardonicuB  rlauB."  Wool  was  abnndant,  and  Sardinia  also 
possessed  mines  of  silver  and  iron. 

j  6.  The  population  of  Sardinia  was  of  a  vwy  mixed  character : 
three  native  tribes  are  noticed — the  lolai  or  lolaenaes,  who  (ac- 
cording to  tradition)  were  of  Trojan  origin,'  but  more  probably 
were  Tyrrhenians ;  the  Balari,  probably  of  Iberian  extraction ;  and 
the  Corsi,  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica.  The  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  island,  and  some  of  the  towns  have  Oieek 
names,  bnt  we  have  no  record  of  their  ever  having  settled  on  it. 
The  Phcenicians,  and  in  later  times  the  Carthaginiana,  had  stations 
on  it.  The  Sardinians  enjoyed  an  ill  fame  for  general  worthlessness 
of  character.  The  towns  were  but  few :  the  most  important  were 
founded  by  the  Fhcenicians,  viz.  Caralis,  Kora,  and  Sulci.  Of  the 
antiquities  of  the  country  we  may  notice  the  peculiar  towers  named 
NuToghe,  built  very  maaaively,  and  containing  one  or  two  vaulted 
chambers.  The  number  of  these  is  very  great,  but  both  their  use 
and  their  origin  ate  unknown. 

Oalflla,  Cagluai,  was  situated  an  the  S.  coagt,  and  was  sud  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Carthsginiana.  From  the  time  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  it  became  the  chief  naval  Bt«tion  of  the  Romuis,  and  the 
reaidence  of  the  preetor.  There  ate  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of 
an  ^ueduct.  Bnld  was  situated  on  a  amall  island  off  the  S.W.  angle 
of  Sardinia.  It  was  undoubtedly  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
it  reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  both  under  them  and  under  the 
Romans.  NsapoUa,  Naimi,  on  theW.  coast,  would  seem,  from  its  name. 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Qreeks.  Olbia,  Terranova,  was  lituated 
near  the  N.E,  extremity  of  the  island.  Its  name  also  is  Qrsek,  and 
tradition  aaaigoed  to  it  a  Qreak  origin.  It  was  the  ordinary  place  of 
communication  with  Italy,  and  hence  rose  to  importance  under  the 
RornanB.      In  259  it  was  the  scene  of  warlike  operation*  between  the 
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Ramaiu  under  Comfliua  and  the  Carth^paiaOB,     We  ma;  ftirther 
notice  >a  coQsid«rable  towni — Bont,  on  a  promontory,  abont  20  tallee  S 


of  Caralis,  now  named  Capo  di  Pula,  where  are  rvmaiiu  of  a  theatre^ 
in  aqueduct,  and  qu^B— Duira*,  on  ■  promantory  on  the  W.  coaot- 
low  named  Capo  dd  Seai,  a  PIUBiiiaiiui  settlement— Comu,  o: 


coast,  about  16  miles  N.  of  Tharroa,  the  head-quarterB  of  the  rsvolted 
Sardinian  tribes  in  the  Second  Punic  War— Bou,  SOfa.  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Temui— ltoif«  lAyutBii,  Forto  Torm,  a  Roman  colony  on  the 
N.  coast — and  TUmls,  near  the  estmme  N,  point,  the  port  of  com- 
municatiiHi  with  Corsica. 

Hittory. — The  Cartbaginiana  conquered  Sardinia  about  500-480  B.C-, 
and  it  was  hold  bjr  them  until  233,  irhea  the  Romans  got  poaseaeiAn  of 
it.  In  2 1 5  the  natives  rose  in  rebellion,  and  again  a  portion  of  them  in 
IBl  and  in  Hi;  but  on  aU  thete  ocoasiona  they  *sre  eaeti^  put  dcm. 
Sardinia  was  ninMd  with  Cornea  a<r  v,  proyince  nnder  a  proconsul.  -  It 
became  a  place  of  exile  far  political  efiendani  under  the  Empire. 

§  T.  Gondm  (the  Qfrmu  of  tha  Greeks)  Uea  N.  of  Sardinia^  from 
wbich  it  is  sepnrated  onl;  by  a  owrow  atraiL  Ita  size  wbh  nndnly 
minified  bj  the  ancients :  its  length  ia  rcallj  126  miles,  Bsd  itt 
greal«at  bttttdth  abcut.Sl.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  1^  occnp^  ytf 
\oSlj  and  rugged  cucniBtitiaB,  whose  sides  were  olotJted  with  the 
finest  Umber.  The  central  mass  wag  named  Anna*  Mmu,  ucnr 
Monte  Rffbmdo.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Blutaimi,  Tavignaao, 
and  the  TniU.  Ook,  which  enter  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast.  Hone^ 
and  wax*  are  noted  among  the  productions  of  the  island,  but  the 
former  had  a  very  bitt«r  flavour,*  from  the  number  of  yaw  b«es 
on  the  island.  The  earliest  iufaabiuats  were  probably  Ligurians: 
Greeks  settled  at  Aklia,  in  Bji.  564  ;  and  aubaeqoently  Tyntenians 
and  Carthaginians.  The  Cm!  were  reputed  a.  wild  and  barbarous 
race ;  they  lived  chiefly  oa  the  produce  of  their  herds.  .The  meet 
important  towns  were  Mariana  and  Alwia. 

¥arHLim  stood  on  the  E.  coast,  and  was  founded  by  and  named  after 
C.  Marius  :  it  probably  occupied  tka  aita  of  an  earlier  town  Niona, 
whose  name  l^peaks  a  Greek  origin.  Alaria  (the  Alalia  (4  tlie 
Qreska)  also  stood  on  the  £.  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhotanna. 
It  was  founded  by  PliocEeans,  in  b^i,  but  wsa  abandoned  bythem  abont 
MO,  in  consequenoe  of  a  aorare  defeat  they  sustained  from,  the  Tyrrhft- 
niana  and  Carthaginians.  It  was  captured  by  the  Bomana  ander 
L.  Scipio,  in  25)1,  and  subsequently  received  a  colony  under  SuUa. 

Hi'siorv.^-Corsioa,  like  Sardinia,  was  under  the  power  of  Carthage  at 
the  time  of  the  Firat  Funic  War.  The  capture  of  Aleria  was  followed 
by  the  nominal  Bubjectionof  the  island  to  Rome.  It  wss  not,  however, 
until  the  time  of  Sulla  that  it  was  really  brought  into  a  state  of  peace- 
able aubmieaioD.  It  was  made  a  place  of  buiishment  by  the  Boman^ 
and,  among  others,  Seneca  spent  some  time  tbere- 

>  lie  Uno  dlfflcitc^  lUiebrla  ligua,  tobsUia; 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

H18PAN1A. 

$  I .  Boundaries.  §  i.  Mountaiiu.  g  3.  Rivera.  §  4,  Bitya  and  Pro- 
montariea.  §  b.  Climate  aad  ProductioiH.  g  S.  Inhabitaiiis.  §  T. 
DliiBioDB.  I.  B£TICA.  §  8.  Boundaries,  &□.  ^  (I.  Inbabitaata,  Towns, 
&a,  II,  LuEiTAHii.  §  10.  Boondariea;  Rivers.  §  11.  InhabitAnU; 
Towns.  III.  TAHIUCOHENSI&.  §12.  Boundai'ies ;  Rivers,  §  13. 
,  Tribes  and  Towns  on  the  Moditerranaan.  |  14.  Tribes  and  Towiu 
near  the  Pyrenees.  §  15,  Tribes  on  the  N.  Coast.  §  16.  Tribes  and 
Towns  of  Uie  laterior;  Islands  ;  Hintory. 

§  1.  Hispanu,  Spain,  has  beeu  alreadj  noticed  da  the  most  ' 
westerly  of  the  three  southern  peninmlaa  of  the  continent  of 
Enrope.  It  la  bounded  on  tha  E.  and  8.E,  by  the  Mare  Interaum, 
on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
was  called  Occanus  Gaditanus,  and  on  the  N,  by  the  Mare  C»n- 
tabricum,  Bny  i/  Bacay,  and  the  Pyrensei  Moctea,  which  Btretch 
acrwa  the  greater  portion  of  the  isthmus,  connecting  it  with  the 
continent.  Its  forth  is  neither  a  quadrangle,  aa  Strabo  supposed, 
nor  yet  a  triangle,  as  others  describe  it,  hut  a  trapeziiim.  It  lies 
between  36°  1'  and  43'^  45'  N,  lat.,  and  between  3"  20"  E.  and 
9°  30  W.  long.,  ita  greatest  length  from  B,  to  W.  being  about  636 
2  D  3 
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miles,  its  greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  610,  and  its  area, 
indoding  the  Balearic  iBles,  about  229,600  square  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  the  jwniiunila  is  an  elevated  table-land,  suslained  by 
lofty  monntain  ranges,  sloping  down  gradually  to  the  W,  coast,  and 
terminated  eaatwarda  by  the  ranges  which  bound  the  valley  of  the 

tfamM. — The  name  "HJHjania"  dme  into  UM  when  the  Bomans 
beeame  cooitected  with  the  cauntiy :  ita  orisinal  form  was  i^xrn,  or 
Sapan,  auppoeed  to  ho  derived  fram  a  PhiBniciBii  root  signifying 
"  rabbit,"  in  reference  to  the  number  of  Ihoae  animalB  in  the  countij! 
it  has  also  been  derived  from  the  Basque  .^patu,  "margm,"  in  reference, 
to  its  position  on  the  ahorea  of  the  ocean.  The  Oreaka  termed  it 
"Iberia,"  froni  the  river  Iberoa,  and  "Heiperin,"  b«  the  most  neaterly 
portion  of  the  known  World :  to  this  the  lAtina  added  the  epithet 
"Ultinin."  The  intejior  of  the  country  was  occasionally  teixned 
"Celtics"  from  its  Celtic  popuiatjon;  and  the  B.  portion,  outaide  the 
Btraite,  "TaiiessiB,"  the  same  as  the  scriptural  TarshUh.  The  etboic 
forms  were  "  Iber,"  and  in  the  plural  "IbSreB,"  or  "Iberi,"  aud 
"Hiapinua,"  or  "Spaaua;"  the  adjeotiTB  tbrma  were  "IbCTioua," 
"Iberua,"  or  '"  Iberiacua,"  and  " Hiapaniensls"     ' 

$  2.  I'he  chief  mountain  range  is  the  IjifOML  KobIm,  already 
described  as  crossing  the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean  Sra 
and  the  Bat/  of  Biteay.  The  great  table-land  of  Spain  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  continuations  of  the  Pyrenean  range,  under  the 
names  of  VanSnum  Baltui  and  TJndlu  lb. ;  on  the  £.  by  a  range 
which  strikes  off  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  latter  towaids 
the  S.E,  and  S.,  under  the  naDjes  of  UnMda,  Sierras  de  Oca  and 
de  Lorenzo,  and  OnMpU>  or  Ortospida,  Sierra  Mdina ;  on  the  S. 
by  the  Mwilnw  Kt.,  Sierra  Moreaa  ;  while  towards  the  W.  it  sinks 
down  gradually  towards  the  Atlantic.  The  table-land  itaelf.js  crossed 
by  two  chains  which  spring  out  of  Idnbeda,  and  run  towards  the 
8.W.,  neither  of  which  received  specific  names  in  ancient  geography, 
with  the  exception  of  the  W,  portion  of  tbe  northerly  one,  which 
was  called  EtrminlM,  Sta-ra  de  Ettrella.  An  important  range,  now 
■  Sierra  Nevada,  runs  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  portions  of 
which  were  named  Solorio*  and  nlpUk.  This  was  connected  with 
Urtospeda  by  cross  ranges,  named  Castnlonratii  Saltni  and  Aignt- 
tariiu,  which  closed  in  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Bietia. 

S  3.  The  great  rivers  of  Spain  have  their  basins  clearly  defined  by 
the  chains  just  described-^the  lUmi,  Eh-o,  draining  the  large  tri- 
angular space  enclosed  by  the  Pyrenees  on  the  N.  and  Idubeda  on 
the  W.  and  opening  out  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  S.E. ;  the 
BstiB,  Guadalquivir,  between  the  ranges  of  Ilipuk  and  Marianus ; 
the  Anai,  Guadiana,  between  Marianus  and  the  southerly  of  the  two 
ranges  ttiat  cross  the  tahle-land ;  the  Tagoi,  between  the  tw>}  central 
ranges;  and  the  Ihirins,  Douro,  between  the  northern  one  and  Ha. 
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Viudiiu,  Of  these  tiveiB  the  three  last  belong  mainly  to  the  oentral 
t&Ue-kitd,  the  two  first  to  the  snmmndmg  district.  The  valleys  of 
the  Iberas  and  Batis,  together  vith  the  interveiil:^  maTitime  dis- 
trict, were  the  most  important  portions  of  the  peninsula  in  ancient 
times,  that  of  the  Iberus  l;iifg  conveniently  open  to  the  Meditei< 
ranean,  and  that  of  the  Bietia  beihg  so  enclaaed  with  mountain  ranges 
as  to  be  ahnost  a  distinct  couotry. 

§  4.  The  line  of  coast  preeenta  the  following  promontories  and 
hays :— Pyrfcwi  or  Vwwrii  Prom.,  G,  Gitm,  the  B.  extreraity  of  the 
Pyrenean  range ;  Diaainin,  C.  St.  Martin,  which  fonos  the  8.  es- 
tremtty  of  the  Bnonnaii^  Siniu,  G,  o/ValeTieia ;  Baturni  From.,  C.  de 
Paloi,  which  encloses  on  the  8.,  as  Dianium  on  the  K.,  the  Uliclt&niu 
Sinn*,  B.  y  Alicante ;  ChaiUemi  Pnm.,  C.  de  Gala,  between  which 
and  Satumi  lies  the  Ibaiieiiu  Binnt;  Calpa,  Gibraltar,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Fmnm  Oaditknnin,  Straits  of  GibraMar ;  Jnnani*  frDm., 
C.  Trafalgar,  outside  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Straits;  Cmwos,  C.  de 
Santa  Maria,  and  near  it  Saccmn  Prom.,  0.  SI.  Vincent,  at  the  S.W. 
oitremity  of  the  peniosula ;  Barlwrima  Prom.,  C.  E^ichel,  and 
Kagnnni  Prom.,  G.  da  Soca,  respectively  S.  and  N.  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Tagus ;  Odtionm  or  Hariom  Prom.,  C.  de  Finitterre,  at  &e 
N.W,  extremity;  and  CWtt  or  Trilmwinli  Pr«an.,  C.  Ortegal,  at 
the  extreme  N. 

§  5.  The  climate  of  Spain  varies  with  the  varying  altitnde  of  tlie 
diatricta.  In  the  central  table-land  the  cold  Is  very  severe  ior  a  con- 
Biderable  portion  of  the  year ;  the  Bonthem  maritime  districts  have 
an  almost  tropical  heat.  Kqually  various  are  the  soil  and  produc- 
tions :  while  lai^e  portions  of  the  centre  are  barren,  and  others  only 
adapted  for  hardy  productions,  such  as  wheat,  the  valleys  of  Bietica 
'  are  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  palm-tree  and  other  tropical  planla. 
The  latter  region  was  therefore  most  attractive  for  early  coloni- 
zation :  it  produced  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fige,  in  abmidance.  Lusi- 
tania  was  famed  for  its  fine-wooled  sheep ;  Celtiberia  for  its  asses ; 
the  fields  of  Carthago  Nova  and  other  plains  for  its  Bporfum,  out  of 
which  cordage  was  made;  and  Cantabria  for  its  pigs.  The  most 
valnable  productions,  however,  were  minerals :  silver  was  abundant, 
and  one  of  the  mountaina  we  have  noticed,  Ai^ntarius,  was  named 
alter  its  valuable  mines  of  this  metal ;  tin  was  found  in  Lusitania, 
Galliecia,  and  Btetica ;  lead  in  Saltus  CaatuloneuEis ;  iron  and  copper 
in  many  places,  the  latter  especially  at  Cotince. 

§  6.  The  population  of  Spain  consisted  mainly  of  Iberians,  the 
progenitors  of  the  modem  Baiquea ;  another  very  important,  though 
lees  numerous  eleiaent  was  supplied  by  the  Celts.  These  two 
ooaleaced  to  a  certain  extent^  and  formed  a  mixed  race  named  Cell- 
iberian,  which  ooctipied  the  centre  of  the  country  as  well  as  parts  of 
Lu^tania  and  of  the  H.  coast.    In  other  parts  tbey  lived  distinct — 
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Ibe  Ibumns  ia  the  Pyreaees  ftod  aloi^  tbe  coast-districtB,  the  Oelitj 
on  both  sides  of  lie  Adsb  and  Id  the  extreme  N.W.  of  tbe  peninenla. 
about  Brom.  Nerinni.  Lastly,  there  was  a  Inge  admixtnre  of  Phte- 
nioiuiB  in  Bietica ;  culonieB  were  established  on  the  8.E.  coast  by 
the  CarthoginiuiB,  and  by  varioiu  Oraek  states ;  aod  at  a  lator  period 
there  was  also  a  lai^  influx  of  Romans.  The  tribes  were  Teiy 
numerous,  and  differed  materially  in  duinuster  and  acquirements. 
The  Cantabriaos  and  the.  peoples  of  the  N.  coast  were  the  wildest 
uid  rudest ;  the  Celtiheiians  had  a  higher  character,  bat  were  hardly 
mora  civilized ;  the  Yaccsei  were  (under  the  Romans  at  least)  highly 
civilized ;  while  the  Turdetani  cultivated  science,  and  had  a  litera- 
ture of  their  own.  In  some  respects  the  Iberians '  oontrsated  favour^ 
ablj  with  the  aivilized  nations  of  antiquity,  particularly  in  tbe 
higher  position  assigned  to  women  in  their  social  system ';  but  on  the 
other  bond  they  were  cunning,  mischierous,  and  disbonest.  Uoder 
the  Komans  the  country  was  thoroughly  civilized :  many  very  con- 
siderable colonies  weie  planted,  and  were  adorned  with  magDifleent 
productions  of  Soman  architecture,  some  of  which  remain  to  this 
day,  while  vast  numbers  have  been  barbaroualy  demolished  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials  alone.  Roads  were  constructed  through  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  so  completely  was  the  Roman  influence  iU" 
fused  into  it,  that  in  Bietica  the  natives  had  forgotten  even  their 
own  langni^.  The  degree  of  culture  may  to  a  certain  extent  be 
inferred  by  the  numerous  illustrious  men  who  were  bom  in.  Spain — 
the  Emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian;  the  poets  SilJus  Italicns,  Lucan, 
Martial,  PrudenWna,  and  Columella;  He  two  Senecas;  the  geo- 
grapher Pomponius  Mela ;  the  rhetorician  Quinotilian ;  and  many 
others. 

§  7.  The  earliest  political  division  of  Spain  dates  from  the  time 
when  the  Romans  gamed  a  footing  in  the  country.  In  b.o.  205  it 
was  divided  into  two  parts — OiMrior  and  TTUtBlac,  respoctiively  B- 
and  W.  of  the  river  Iberus,  which  formed  the  original  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  posBessitms.  Other 
designatjons  were  occasionally  employed,  as  Cellibaria  for  the  E.  and 
Iberia  forthe  W.  by  Polybius.  As  the  Roman  conqurtta  advanced 
into  the  country,  Citerior  advanced  with  them  until  it  embraced 
the  whole  country  as  fe^r  as  the  borders  of  the  later  B«tica.  A  new 
arrangement  was  introduced  by  Augustus  by  the  division  of  TJlterior 
into  two  provinces,  named  Bntiea  and  LnritMiia,  and  the  alteratioD 
of  the  name  Citerior  into  Ikmomuvd*.    He  further  subdivided  the 


'  The  general  bearingr  of  tlie  anoient  IbBrUn  ma  icrililngly  ■imllir  to  ihit  irf 
iB  modera  BpuiiTd ;  bt  vm  UmpeltU  and  uber.  Indolent  and  ^et  afiiiUA- 
looHHfal  In  guerilla  warfare,  and  ttnbbom  to  tbe  lut  degree  In  tbe  deftnoe  nf 
je  higher  military  qual^tiea  reqal^le  for  pltctied  battles 
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«hote  country  into  14  eonvenlui  jnridiei.  CoBBUutine  divided 
Spttia,  with  iU  ialanda  ftnd  part  of  MaDretania,  into  7  proTinoes.' 
We  shall  adopt  the  division  of  Augustus  in  the  following  paget. 

I.  Batica. 

§  8.  Bwtt«a  wflB  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  river  Anas, 
on  the  E.  by  a  line  diawn  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anaa  across 
that  of  the  Bstis  to  the  sea  near  Prom.  Charidemi,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  sea :  it  thus  oorreBpouds  to  tlie  modem  Aiidalutia.  It  deriv^ 
its  name  from  the  chief  river  in  the  district,  the  Batia,'  Qiiadid- 
^ivir,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Argentariua  near  CastJilo,  and  fiowa  to- 
wards the  S.W.,  reaching  the  sea  a  little  W.  of  Oades ;  it  receives 
only  one  important  tributary,  tbe  flingiilii,  Xenil,  which  rises  in 
lUpuk,  aiid  flows  towards  the  N.W.,  joining  it  in  its  cud-course. 
The  Btetis  was  navigable  for  small  boata  aa  far  as  Corduba,  and  for 
light  vtesels  aa  far  as  Hispalis.  Bietica  was  the  portion  of  Spain 
which,  from  its  fertility  and  its  contiguity  lo  the  StraiU  of  Oibr(dlaT, 
became  first  known  to  the  commercial,  nations  of  antiquity,  ~ 
Fh<enicians  carried  on   an   extensive    trade   with  5" 


Tanhi^  of  Scripture,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  name  both 
of  a  town  and  of  a  district  W.  of  the  Columns  of  Hercules  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Bietia ;  they  planted  the  colouiea  of  Qadea  and  Cartel^ 
there.  It  was  visited  by  Samians  about  B.C.  650,  and  by  Phocieans 
in  630 ;  and  at  this  period  its  trade  extended  to  Britain  and  Africa. 
§  9.  The  principal  tribes  were — the  BastBll  on  the  S.  coast,  from 
Calpe  on  the  W.  to  the  E.  border ;  the  TmdUi  and  TwOtOal,  two 
tribes  closely  ctainected  together,  occupying  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Bietis ;  and  a  tribe  of  Celtid  in  the  district  of  BMtuia,  which  lay 
between  Ms.  Harianus  and  the  Auas.  Bntjca  possessed  some  of  the 
flneat  towns  of  Spain :  Gordliba,  on  the  right  basic  of  the  Btetis, 
ranked  as  its  capital,  being  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor. 


■  Tti«  indigeiuiTui  tuhie  vu  QtrMt  at  Penca  -,  the  eulf  Gre^a  desoribad  tt  m 
fl  TaTt«uua  :  the  modem  Arabio  nunc  sL^iflra  the  "  Great  Bim-"  The  uzui 
u  HKd  bj  UiB  poela  as  equivalent  lo  thfl  counlry  whkli  It  vatend ; — 


■  TartWDB  beeuDa  a  vjiwmj^ 


lo  daraxi  jncam  Taiuaiia  taUu. 
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,  and  Ute  aeat  of  &  tonvttitut.  Tiaee  other  lowu  were  the  sesla  oi 
eonvmlui,  viz.  Gudea  w  tiie  Bea-cout,  Astlgi  on  the  Singnlia,  and 
HinpMii  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bctis.  The  whole  nnmbei  of  towns 
nnder  the  Bomsns  was  175,  of  which  9  were  celoaiae,  8  munieipia, 
29  endowed  with  the  Latin  fiwidiiBe,  6  free,  3  allied,  and  120  $ti- 

(1.)  Toiau  along  Oe  Coaa  from  W.  to  £:.— OuSba  (Ertuaiia  stood 

Dear  ^e  mouth  of  the  Luiia  and  near  an  iBUnd  named  Herculia  IqhdIa, 
SaiUi :  it  bad  a  mint.  Tliere  are  a  fev  Romui  remaiiia  of  it,  particD- 
laiiy  an  aqueduct,  at  Hutibxi.  Aata*  stood  ud  an  estuary  of  the  OuifoJ 
Coda,  about  12  miles  &om  Qadsa:  it  was  the  andent  Beat  of  ooDgreea 
for  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood,  aud,  uuder  the  Rotnana,  be^me 
a  colon;:  itsruina  are  called  Maa  de  Alia.  Oa^M,'  Cadiz,  one  of  tiie 
most  b^ons  citjee  of  Spain,  was  situated  en  a  amall  ialand  now  named 
Jtia  de  Leon,  separated  from  the  munland  b;  a  narrow  strait,  the 
Biver  of  St.  PeUr,  over  which  a  bridge  was  thrown.  It  was  founded 
l)j  the  Phceuicians  at  a.  very  early  penod.  OngiBallj  the  to»m,  which 
was  Yery  small,  Htood  on  tJie  W.  aide  of  the  ialand :  under  the  Komana 
it  Taa  anlaiged  by  the  building  of  the  "New  City,"  and,  even  then, 
it  did  not  eiceed  2}  miles  in  inrcumference,  aa  the  more  WealtJij 
eitizeni  had  their  villas  outside  the  town,  either  on  the  maiidajid  or 
on  the  isle  of  Troeadero.  The  territory  of  the  city  was  but  small,  ita 
great  wealth  and  power  being  wholly  derived  from  ita  oommerce.  It  - 
entered  into  alliuice  with  Borne  in  B.C.  212,  and  thia  alliance  was 
conflrmed  in  78:  it  was  visited  by  Julius  Casta  in  49,  when  the 
eivitat  of  Rome  was  conferred  upon  its  citizens.  Under  Augustus  it 
became  a  munioimum.  Qades  possessed  famous  temples  of  the  Phfeni- 
(dui  Saturn  and  Herculea,  the  latter  of  which  stood  on  St.  Peter's  ItU, 
and  had  an  oiacle.  The  wealth  of  Qadea  induced  habits  of  luxunr 
and  immorality.'  Belon  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Barbate,  W. 
of  Tari/a,  and  vrcs  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  far  Tiiigis  on  the 
opposibe  side  of  the  straits:  its  ruins  are  at  Bdonia.    Cattelia'  was  an 


le  roet  Att,  whkh  appears  in  this  and  varioui  other  Spuilsh  lu 


Nam  Pnoionrmn  Ungns 


I  In  terrli  qas  stuit  a  Gadiboi  ne 
eiBpectH,  at  Gaditana  cauoro 
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UMneat  Phcetiiciai:  town,  gituatad  od  the  Bay  of  Qibraltar,  at  Sttaadillo, 
about  half  way  batwean  Algeiirat  and  QibraUar,  whare  the  remaiiiB  of 
an  ainphitheatre  atill  exist,  .  In  the  Punic  War  it  naa  an  important 
naval  sbatian,  and  the  Bcene  of  a,  aaa-fight  in  which  Liellus  defeated 
Adherbal,  iu  B.C.  206:  in  171  it  became  a  colony,  and  was  peopled  with 
the  otEgpring  of  Boman  Boldiers  and  Spanieb  women.  Cn.  PompeiuB 
took  refuge  them  after  his  defeat  at  Hiinda.  Mftlica,  M<Uaga,  waa  aa 
important  town,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  some  name,  now  the  Guiulot- 
vt^Una,  E,  of  Calpe :  it  was  probahly  of  Phoenician  origiu :  uuder  the 
Romans  it  bocame  a  fiederata  etciiat  and  had  eztensiTe  establishment! 
for  salting  fish. 

(2.)  Totmu  in  the  Interior. — HUtntgil  waa  dbuated  on  a  steep  rock 
on  the  N.  aide  of  the  Bsetia,  near  AndajaT.  In  the  Second  Pmuo  War 
it  joined  the  Bonians,  and  was  twice  besieged  by  the  CarthsginiaDS '.  it 
afterwards  revolted,  and  weji  stormed  and  destroyed  by  Publiua  Scipio 
in  B.C.  206,  and  again  in  196.  Under  the  Koman  empire  it  was  a 
canuderable  town  with  the  surname  of  Forum  Julium.  Kunda  pro- 
bably stood,  not  on  the  site  of  the  present  JTonda,  but  near  Martm  to 
the  S.E.  of  Corduba.  where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town:  it 
was  the  scene  of  two  great  battles,  the  first  in  b.c.  216,  when  Cn. 
Seipio  defeated  the  Carthaginians,^  the  second  in  45,  when  Julius  Csesar 
defeated  the  sons  of  Pompey.  AiOgi,  Eeija,  etood  on  the  plain  S.  of 
the  Bsetia.  Though  a  considerable  town,  it  possesses  no  hiatorical  asso- 
ciations. Hl^ilis,'  SepiUe,  stood  an  the  left  bank  of  the  Bcetis,  and 
from  its  position  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  eminence,  being  styled 
nOropolie  by  Ptolemy:  as  a  Koman  colony  it  bore  the  titles  of  Julia 
Romula  and  Colonia  Romulensis.  ItaUoa,  Old  SevUle,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  was  founded  by  Scipio  A&icanus,  in  ii,C.  SOT,  as  a 
settlement  for  his  disabled  vet^^'ana :  it  was  a  muntc^pium,  and  the 
native  place  of  the  Kmperors  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  'HieodoBius,  and, 
as  some  say,  of  the  poet  Silius'  Itahcus :  its  inhabitants  migrated  to 
Seville  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  soma 
leeervoiiB  alone  I'emain.  Sii&pan,  Mmaden,  was  the  chief  town  in 
Bnturia,  and  derived  ita  importance  from  its  silver  mines  and  veins  of 
dnnabar,  Oordtba,  Cordomt,  on  the  light  bank  of  the  BaelJB, '  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Mareellus,  who  made  it  his  bead-quarters  in 
the  Caltiberiao  War.  Its  population  was  a  miiture  of  Romans  and 
natives,  and  it  was  the  first  RJiman  colony  in  those  parts :  it  suffered 
severely  in  the  great  Civil  War,  and  was  taken  by  Cteear  in  b.c.  45, 
when  22,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  slaughtered.  It  became  the 
capital  of  the   province,'  and  had  the  surname  of  Patricia  from  the 


the  bottom  <tt  all  Uich  words,  sad  pppears  In  the  PlueDicitui  name  ot  Herculei 

■  FffiDi  sUurentar  su^nine  msaei ; 

Non  VticB  UbTS  ulades,  Hiipmils  MoodiB 
Fleiwt,  Is.  fl.  BVG. 

0  The  tide  reached  up  to  Hispalis  ; — 
£t  celebrs  Otsano  itgne  alMrnii  BSBtlbns  HiapBl.— Sib.  ItiL.  lil.  381. 

Qua  dim  pluldum  Co'rdubn  Bslla'  amat,  Miet.  ii.  ei. 

'  The -bright  colour  of  the  wool  in  thlB  aeighhourhood  la  often  uollesd  i— 
Uncto  Cordaha  iBlior  Vtoafro, 
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number  of  patounui  amoog  Its  colniiat*.    It  tw  al^  tho  biiilipluM 
of  Luoui  ud  th*  two  Seuecai* 

W*  may  further  brinflf  notica — QUblrii,  tha  oiigiaal  of  OraiMuJa, 
dotioad  b;  Heoatnus  undar  tha  form  of  £libyrge;  Vim.  OmAa,  in  the 
mouDtauH  a.E.  of  Hispilia,  tha  laat  reaort  of  tba  Fumpeiuii,  and  ■ 
Koman  colonr  with  the  uama  Qenna  Urbuionini;  Qumo,  CanMna,!. 
Btrongl;^ -fortified  town  N.E.  of  Hitpalii,  one  of  tbe  head-quaiiua  of  llie 
rebellii'a  in  Betnite,  B.C.  197,  and  in  the  JuLan  Civil  AVar  deeoribed  U 
the  atcongeat  oity  in  Hi^ninia  Dlterior :  Aftipt,  on  an  open  plain  oaths 
S.  margiQ  of  the  valley  td  tha  Seitia,  celebrated  for  it*  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  CarthaginiaQa,  and  for  the  conseqaent  aelf  dcBtruotion  of 
ita  iuhabitaota  wbra  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic 
Wan  Aetalfo,  about  6  milea  V.  of  Bonila,  worthy  of  notice  far  the 
mini  of  an  aqueduct  and  theatre  on  itM  ute  ;  Atii-tiiT,  or  Orimgit,  neu 
Hunda,  the  bead-quartera  of  Haadrubal  in  JLC.  207,  and  also  wealtby 
tnaa  ita  ailver-minea  and  tbe  fertility  of  ita  territory ;  Galantun, 
Ciualia,  famous  for  the  manufaoture  of  a  very  light  kind  of  tilej 
IDpft,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  fisFtis,  with  great  sllTer-minea  in  ita 
neighbourhood,  and  joet  at  the  point  where  the  river  ceased  to  be 
navigable  for  veaaela:  ita  mina  are  near  Paiia^;  and  IntiWQi,  near  llti~ 
tnrgii,  the  acene  of  a  victoiy  gained  by  tha  Bomana  over  the  Caartha' 
giniana  in  the  Second  Pnnic  War. 

II.  LveiTtKii., 
§  10.  Iinritan'ii  waa  bounded  on  the  W,  and  S.  by  the  AtlanlJQ 
Ocean,  on  tJie  N.  by  the  river  Durius,  and  on  the  B.  by  the  Anas 
U  'ar  as  above  Metellinum,  and  by  a  tine  drawn  thence  to  the 
PuriuB,  at  a  pwnt  below  the  junction  of  the  river  Raoraca.  It 
eorrespotids  generally  to  the  liiagdom  of  Portugai,  bnt  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  was  less  exteniive  than  that  kingdom  in  the  If.  (fc^ 
Portugal  extends  to  the  Mmho\  it  was  more  extensive  towaiilB  the 
E.,  and  included  the  N.  part  of  Spanish  Eatrtmadura,  and  the  S. 
part  of  Lemi.  The  country  is  generally  lofty  and  nigged  on  the 
G.  aide,  but  more  level  aa  it  approaches  the  sea..  It  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  the  range  of  BennlntM,  which  aepatates  the  basins 
of  the  Tagiia  and  thirius.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tapu,*  which 


Facnnda  loquitur  CordubB.  lu.  i.  61. 

wu  famed  for  its  fiah  and  ojvten  :■ — 

Bed  queconiiue  tamen  fCretut  llLlfl 

riKMt  uluso  Ti«i  notsU 

Humun  pbgina  Dottrn  nounlusbLt.  ti>.  i.  TS- 

wlM  Ibr  lu  ^Id  sand,  of  vhioh  at  the  pmenc  ituu  tbe  quand^  la  ve 
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falU  into  the  ocean  near  OliBipo;  tb«  Doiioi,  Dmro,  oil  the  N. 
'  border ;  and  the  EinalleT  stresins  of  the  OtUUpUi  Sadao,  S.E.  of  the 
Tagus,  and  Tuua.  Vouga,  between  the  TagUB  and  Durius. 

§  11.  Luaitania.  was  occupied  by  five  chief  tribea — the.  Lniltiiii 
on  the  W.  ooaet,  between  the  T&gus  and  DuHub  ;  the  VMtSna,  E.  of 
them,  between  the  Dtmns  and  Anas;  the  Tordnli VstiTw.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anas ;  the  TnrdeOni,  between  the  lower  course  of  the 
Anas  and  the  S.  and  W.  coasts  ;  and  the  CtUIoi  in  various  positions, 
chiefly  S.E.  of  the  Lower  Togus,  and  on  the  S.  coast  in  the  district 
named  Cimnu,  where  Ihey  bore  the  distinctive  name  of  ft™ it.  Of 
Hie  towns  we  have  not  much  information ;  Olislpo,  iMbon,  was 
the  old  eapitat  tsS  the  Lu^tani,  and  Emetlta  Augusta,  in  the  S.E.of 
the  prorinoe,  the  later  capital  of  the  fiomans,  while  Pax  Julia,  near 
the  Callipns,  and  ScalSbis  on  the  l^agUB,  weie,  with  Emerita,  tihe 
seeia  of  the  three  amventta  into  which  the  province  was  divided. 
The  total  cumber  irf  towns  was  46,  of  which  5  were  cofoniiE,  1  a 
vmrncipiv,ra,  3  with  the  Latin  frauchise,  and  37  ^ipendiorite. 

Town*  from  B.  to  N.—'B$in,  Taeira,  stood  on  the  coast  W.  of  tha 
Ansa,  and  was  a  muHidpima,  with  the  title  of  Felix.  Xfrfflii,  Merlala, 
on  the  river  Anas,  had  the  jiti  LatU,  with  the  aumime  of  Juiia.  Pax 
lulik,  £q)a,  lay  «n  a  hill  to  the  N.,  and  wa*  a  Soman  colony,  and  tha 
Beat  of  aconventiu  i  it  WM  probably  the  same  as  Pax  Augusta.  "tLliiHai 
Alacer  do  Sal,  to  the  N.W.,  wbh  celebrated  for  its  manufactu™  of  fine 
wodIIbq  clothe.  Ebfaa-  vat  an  important  town  and  a  munidpaim,  with 
the  Bumame  of  Liberalitas  Julia :  there  are  fine  minB  at  £cora,  eepecially 
of  an  aqueduct  and  a  temple  of  Diana.  AnRuta  Xmcclta,  Merida,  on 
the  Adw,'  was  built,  in  n.c.  23,  by  Publius  Cariaius,  the  legate  of 
AuguBtuB,  and  was  coloniied  with  the  veterans  of  the  5th  and  lOtb 
legionB.  It  was  a  coloni'a  from  the  fir^t,  and  had  also  the  jut  Baliaaa, 
vat  the  T«sideDce  of  the  pnetor,  and  tbe  seat  of  a  conventus.  The 
ruins  of  the  town  are  mtigiuQcent ;  the  circiu  ja  nearly  perfaot ;  tha  ' 
great  aquadoot  is  one  of  the  grandest  ramaina  of  antiquity  in  the 
worid,  and  tha  old  Itonuin  bridge  renisined  uninjured  until  a.d. 
1812,  when  some  of  the  arohee  were  blown  up:  in  respect  to  il«  ruins  it 
has  been  terieed  "the  Rome  of  8pain."  Katdllnam,  MedeUin,  waa 
higher  up  the  Anaa :  the  modem  town  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river,  and  would  thus  have  fallen  within  the  limits  of  Bntica  ;  it  was  a 
ttdbni'a.    Oli^M,  lA^ion,  stood  en  the  right  bank  of  the  Tsgus,  near  its 


Cedat  at  aartteii  dp*  beUa  Tiei- 

Tutl  tiU  noD  ail ' 
Onmia  arena  Ta^,  quodque  In  mare  i 
X^at  Bucnos  aoreo  rrangea  TagD, 


Emerita  sqnorcDB  quem  pr&terlatdmr  amuia, 
Snbmltlit  cui  lota  ttios  Hiapanla  fuces. 

Qneque  einu  pelsgi  jMlat  •«  Braearo  divaa. 

Auaanin,  Ori.  ffU.  Urb.  is. 
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mouth  :  iti  tsnitory  wu  celebntad  for  ■  renuirkftbly  awift  breed  of 
horsea:  the  name  ia  also  given  aa  Ulyssipo,  Trom  e  mlataksD  ideatlut- 
tha  UgeQd  of  a  town  fouoded  bj  UlvBtwe  applied  to  it.  Horb*  CBMrIa, 
AlaaUara.  laj-  on  the  left  bank  oF  the  Tagua,  N.W.  of  Emerita:  a 
maRnifioeat  htidge  orer  the  riter,  built  by  Trajan,  still  romaiiu, 
leulbii,  BantaTem,  la;  an  the  Taeua  SOm.  from  Oliaipo :  it  was  a  colony, 
with  the  aunume  Fneiidiom  JuTinm.  and  one  of  the  three  oontwuftw, 
fclmanttw,  Balamanea,  also  called  Helmantica  and  Hermandica.  stood 
S.  of  the  Duriu*  :  the  pien  of  a  bridge  of  27  arobea  orer  the  Tormei, 
built  by  Trajao,  ore  gtill  In  eiiatenoe. 

ni,  Tabrilonekbib. 
S  12.  TuTMOiMiiili  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  tbe  Uare  Intemam; 
on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  aeparaled  it  from  Gallia,  and 
further  W.  by  the  SUw  Cantabricum  ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ' 
Oceau,  as  far  S.  as  the  Duriua,  and  below  that  point  by  the  province 
of  Lusitania;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  provinces  of  Lneitania  and 
fifetica,  from  the  former  of  which  U  was  separated  by  the  During, 
from  the  latter  by  Ms.  Marianus.  It  thus  embraoed  the  modem 
provinces  of  Miircta,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Arrayoa,  Navarre, 
Bitcay,  Mturiat,  QaUicia,  the  N.  parta  of  Portugal  and  of  Leon, 
nearly  all  the  Catlilla,  and  part  of  Andalatia.  -This  eitenwve 
district  ramtaiog  within  it*  limits  the  upper  coureea  of  all  the  lai^ 
rirers  already  noticed,  the  BotU,  Ama*.  TagiUt  and  Sarins,  k^ther 
with  the  whole  course  of  the  Iberui,  which  was  hialorically  the 
most  important  river  of  Spain,  and  which  received  aa  tribtifaries, 
on  its  left  bank,  the  GaUIoua,  QaUtgo,  and  the  BtoiSria,*  Segre,  and  on 
its  rights  the  Sale,  Xvlon.  In  addition  to  these  we  may  notice  the 
following  important  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Mediterranean :  the 
BKbrioUn,  LUbregat,  joining  the  sea  a  little  W.  of  Barcino ;  the 
Inria,  Ouadalaviar,  near  Valentia,  famed  for  a  battle  fought  on  its 
banks  between  Pompey  and  Sertorius ;  the  Siuto,  Xuear,  more  to 
the  8. ;  and  the  Tadar,  Segura,  H.  of  Oarthago  Nova.  On  the  W. 
coast,  the  Xinlos,  JUinho,  which  riaea  in  the  monntaina  of  Galliecia, 
ia  an  important  river ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  the 
ninium,  or  vermilion,  carried  down  by  its  waters.  We  may  also 
notice  the  following  tributaries  of  the  Durius :  on  its  right  bank  the 
Fiterteai  Fiiuerga,  and  the  Ast&ra,  EiJa,  and  on  its  left  the  Cvda, 
Coo.  In  describing  I'arraconensis  we  shall  adopt  a  fourfold  division 
of  the  tribes,  as  follows :'  (1)  those  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  (2)  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  (3)  those  along  the 
N.  coast ;  (4)  those  in  the  interior.  It  only  romaiaa  for  na  here  U> 
observe  that  Tarracouen^  was  divided  into  seven  convtntvt  juridiei. 
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tfontaiamg  4T2  towns  and  villages,  of  which  12  were  co!i/nia?,  18 
oppida  dvium  Bomanonim,  18  Latinorum  oelerum,  l/atUi-aivmm, 
and  135  atipendiari<e. 

f-13.  The  tribes  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediteminean  ftom  S.W.  to 
TUM.  were — tha  Baitatftni,  on  the  borders  of  Bietica,  Bometimea 
identified  with  the  Baatuli ;  the  Oomtettftni,  on  the  coast  from  the 
borders  of  .Btetica  to  the  river  Socro;  the  Xdet&m,  or  SwlettnL 
between  the  Sucro  and  the  Iberus ;  the  I1bi<is6dm,  in  that  portloD 
of  the  sea-coast  of  Edetania  which  lies  S.W.  of  the  Iberns;  the 
CowtSni,  from  the  month  of  the  Iheni3  uorthwardB  t«  near  the 
Kubricatus  ;  the  Itmt&ni,  or  Lalstinl,  thence  lo  the  territory  of  the 
Endi^tei,  who  lived  on  the  bay  of  Empori»  in  the  extreme  N.B, 
This  district  contwned  the  most  important  towns  in  Spain — Carthago 
Nora,  the  Punic  capital,  in  the  territory  of  the  Coniestani ;  Tsrrftco, 
the  fioman  capital,  on  the  coast  N.  of  the  Ibenia  ;  CieBarangusta,  the 
chief  town  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  IberuB ;  Bmi^o  and  EmporiK, 
flourishing  sea-ports  between  the  Iberus  and  the  PjTeneea.  The 
origin  of  many  of  these  towna  is  unknovm :  Carthago  Nova  was 
fonnded,  within  historical  times,  by  the  Carthaginians ;  the  namea 
of  Tarracoand  Barcinoalso  bespeak  a  Punic  origin.  Saguntumand 
Bmporise,  on  the  other  hand,  were  attributed  to  the  Greeks,  the 
latter  having  an  undoubted  Greek  name,  and  the  former  being 
regarded  ae  a  modification  of  Zacyndius.  The  inland  towns  belonged 
to  the  Iberians,  their  names  being  either  Latinized  forms  of  the 
original  ones,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Cseaaraugusta,  new  names 
asaigned  to  them  by  the  Bomau^   , 

OuthSge  Sura,  Carfageaa,  stood  a  little  W.  of  Prom.  Satumi,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay,  which,  having  it»  entrance  nearly  closed  by  the  iale  of 
Soombraria,  WMthusoonverted  into  a  sheltered  barliour.  Thasiteof  the 
town  was  on  elevated  ton^e  of  land  projeotiiig  into  the  bay,  BiuToundad 
on  the  E.  and  B.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  W.  and  partly  ontheN.  bya  lake 
communicating  with  the  sea,  the  isthmus  between  the  lake  and  the  sea 
being  only  250  paces  wide.  A  range  of  bUla  encircled  the  town  on  the 
land  side.  Carthago  Nova  was  a  colony  of  Carthage,  planted  by  Hss- 
drubal  in  B.C.  242,  the  Bite  being  selected  partly  frum  the  excellence  of 
its  barbcur  and  its  ceotnil  positiun  in  reference  to  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and  partly  from  its  proiimity  to  the 
richest  silver  mirjai  of  Spain.  It  beoame  the  Carthaginian  capital  of 
the  country — at  once  the .  treasury,  the  arsenal,  and  the  base  of  opera- 
tions. It  WHS  surprised  by  F.  Scipio  in  210,  and  became  thenceforward 
the  rival  of  Tarraco.  It  was  made  a  colony,  with  the  title  of  Col.  Vtotrix 
Julia  Nova  Carthago,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  eonneniat.  It  remained  an 
important  place  of  commerce  even  after  its  size  was  much  diminished. 
It  sometimes  received  the  surname  of  Spartana,  from  the  valuable  plant 
(a  kind  of  broom)  which  grew  in  its  neighbourhood.  BeBt&tol,  Jatlva, 
"  and  the  seat  of  alsrge  fiaz'  and  linen  manu- 


<:i  ['elOBtsco  fllnn  emrponere  Una.  SiL.  Itu.  ill.  S74. 
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the  Snero.    TUantia  belonged 

a  Tiiria,  about  3  milee  IVom  ita 
moutb:  it  became  a  co- 
loDT,  and  waa  peopled 
with  the  aoldierB  of  Vi- 
riatliiu :  it  me  deetrojed 
I  by  Pomp^,  but  was  re- 
atored)  it  eiiU  exists,  with 


Ooin  ot  ValonU* 


Hence'  cm  the  banks  of 
the  riTer  lUlnntias,  N. 
of  the  Turia  and  of  Ta- 
lentia,  and  not  iar  from 
the  sea.  It  was  said  to  have  been  fuunded  by  Zacynthiana,'  nith  whom, 
according  to  some  sccounta,  Rtitult  From  Ardea  were  mixed.  It  lay  in 
It  fertile  duthot,  and  attained  to  great  wealth  by  its  commerce.  Its 
capture  by  HaDuibal,  in  B,c.  218,  aftar  ■  long  resistaiioe,  was  the'canae 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  It  naa  reoovered  by  the  Komana  in  210,  and 
made  a  Raman  colony.  A.  manufacture  of  earthenware '  oupe  (eaUca 
BagufUini)  was  earned  on  there.  The  modem  town  is  named  Jtfui'- 
nwo,  from  the  mart  vtUrtt  ot  the  old  town;  the  remains  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  now  inaignificant :  the  framework  of  the  theatre  exists,  and 
there  an  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  Circus  Maximtia.  CaaaraaguttB, 
Zuragoza,  Snraa/ssa,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus,  and  was  the 
central  point  whence  all  the  ^reat  roadaof  Spain  radiated,  Ita  original 
name,  as  a  town  of  the  Edetani,  was  Salduba,  which  was  changed  in  honour 
of  Augustas,  who  colonized  it  in  B.C.  25  ;  it  was  a  aHonia  immunu,  and 
the  seat  of  a  convaMat.  The  Gist  Cbriatian  poet,  Aureliua  FrudeatiuB, 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  there  b  a.d.  34S.  BeitSu,  Torlota.  stood  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Iberus,  not  far  above  the  delta  of  the  river,  in  the 
territory  of  the  IlercaoncB :  it  became  a  colony.  Tarriw,*  Tarro^Kno, 
was  &neW  seated  on  a  rock,*  between  TOO  aud  HOO  feet  high,  overhanging 
a  b^  of  the  Mediterranean  sea:  it  possessed  no  hsrboui.  It  was 
fortified  by  the  Sdpios,  who  converted  it  into  a  fortreas  against  the 
Carthaginians ;  subsequently  it  beoama  the  capital  of  the  province  and 
the  seat  of  a  conoendH.     Augustus  wintered  there  after  hia  Cantabrian 


it  colle  Zftcyntbos- 


HagnaiiliniB  ngraXa  rirls,  nunc  f 
<  Same  Saguntino  poculi  Seta  luto. 

le  nunc  B«emH  to  impl;  a  FbcEnlcla 

■  Hljpuue  pets  Timoonla  Brew. 
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DBinpUBIi.  Ibi  fertile  pluD  and  Bunny  ahoreg  are  neletiraiai  l»M*rtial' 
and  other  poet*  ;  tad  its  neighbourhood  produoed  good  wioe'  nud  Sax. 
There  are  oumerous  remunB  of  tlie  old  town,  particultrl;  the  ao^cidled 
pelsoe  of  AugtutuB,  now  lued  an  a  prison,  Bome  cjiclopean  foundatiolkB 
Denr  it,  nith  traoes  of  the  oircuB  and  aiiLphitheatre :  near  the  town  i«  ■ 
inagnifioent  ujueduct,  TOO  feet  long,  with  two  tjeia  of  Brohee.  the  loflieat 
erf  which  are  96  fset  Jiigh,  and  a  Bepulebra  called  the  "  Tower  of  the 
Bcipioe."  Banlao,  Baredona,  was  a  city  of  the  lialetani,  sad  etood  oe 
theooMt,  a  little  N.  of  the  Bubricatus:  it  is  said  to.  have  been  fouoded' 
by  HercnleB  400  years  before  Konie,  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  t(j 
^unilcar  Borcaa,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  hia  familj.  Under  the 
Bomane  it  became  a  colony,  with  the  aumaue  of  FsTentia.  It  poaa 
an  excellent  harbour  and  a  buautiful  aituatioo,'  and  bq  attained  a 
of  high  proBperity.  Xn^orln,  or  Emporiaia,  Ampuriai,  was  on  the 
email  gnlf  which  lie*  below  the  E.  eitremity  of  the  Pyrenees  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  riier  ClodlanuB,  which  forms  il«  port.  It  was  the 
natural  UiidiiiS'place  from  Gaul,  and  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  by 
Phocseuu'ofHaBBalia,  who  originally  occupied  asntall  island,  and  thence 
paeaed  over  to  the  mun  land. 

5  14.  The  tribea  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  from  E.  to  W.  were— 
the  4awtAiii>  W.  of  the  Indlgetes  and  LteietaDi ;  the  CaiUdUni;  the 
Onr^iiii,'  in  the  npper  vallej  of  the  Sicoria ;  the  Laottini,  N.  of 
ibe  Laletani,  and  not  improbably  but  another  iorm  of  the  fame 
nxme  i  the  JaMmini,'  below  the  oentrtil  portion  of  tbe  cliain ;  the 
XLe^tes,  to  tiie  8.,  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Iberus,  from  the 
GalliooB  in  the  W.  to. the  Sicoris  in  the  E. ;  and  the  TateiSiui,*  be-, 
tween  ibe  npper  valley  of  the  Iberus  and  the  PyreneeB.  The  towns 
of  tluB  district  were  generally  unimportant :  Ilerda,  on  the  Sicoria, 
the  capital  of  the  Ilergelea,  PompSlo,  the  capital  of  the  Vascones, 
and  Calagarria,  also  in  their  territory,  on  the  Ibenm,  deserve  notice 
aa  important  military  paeitiooB. 

fompelo,  Famplona.  Btood  at  the  foot  of  (be  Pyrenees,  in  one  of  the 
lateral  Talleys  of  the  Ebro,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  into  Oallia. 

■  Apriea  Hpetea  TarTSOHiiB  lillon.  Hut.  i.  tO. 
>  THTua,  Cmpaiio  tantnin  Hunra  LysA, 

Hiea  gtnnit  TiucU  BmnlH  vIda  ouUb.  Id.  iIU.  l\i. 

'  Et  BsrcUonnm  ammna  Hde«  dithm.  AvtRH.  Or.  Mar.  SJB. 

■  They  were  very  fsmous  tor  their  hanm  : — 

De  Meaipli :  lauti  de  jxU»De  Torcnt.  Hiet.  lilj,  14. 

They  are  al>a  noliocd  by  Biiiui  lUlicua : — 

Nee  CerntsDi,  quoodiim  TirytiUiti  otMra.  ill.  Sil. 

•  The  terrllorv  of  ilie  Jacnelatii  fonned  a  part  at  the  tbentrB  at  wet  !n  tbe  con- 
tciU  betweeo  liertoiiui  uid  tVimpay,  and  between  Jnllne  Cmar  and  Fonpey'* 


Ast  Vnao,  Hw^uf  galam.  Sn.  Iiti~  Hi.  IIB. 
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i>  fint  noticed  in 

obttUDod  a  horrible  celsbntf  afterw&rds  for  ita  raBistsuoe  in  tha  Serto- 
rian  Wu  to  Pompej'B  legato  AfnnTaB,  when  ita  defsndeni  conaumed 
ths  fleah  of  their  OWD  nivsa  uid  childien.'  It  afterwirds  became  a 
manidpium  with  the  Cimtiu  Bomana ;  it  whs  gumained  Nsuica,  to 
diitinguiah  it  from  Calaguma  Fibuluia,  Loam,  N.  of  the  Ebro.  It 
Tu  ths  birth-place  of  ths  rhetoricisQ  Quinctitiau.  Aua,  the  coital  of 
the  Auaeteni,  atood  on  a  tributa>7  of  the  Alba  at  Viaue :  and  lower 
down  the  river  was  their  other  town,  Qenuld*,  Gtirona.  The  only  town 
belonging  to  the  Cerretaui  was  Jnlik  Ubjot,  near  Puigcerda.  lust, 
the  capital  of  the  Jaocetani,  ia  atill  named  Jaca.  Deroa,  Lerida,  the 
capital  uf  the  llergetea, 
Btood  upon  an  eminence  * 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Si- 
coria,  and  from  its  podtion, 
comDUinding  the  great  road 
I  &om  Tarraco  to  the  HJW. 
I  ofSpain,  which  here  crosBed 
the  Sicoriji,  it  waa  a  place 
of  great  importance.  Afra- 
u>kuvi  jLGiuo.  niua  and  Petreiiu  *  occupied 

it   in  the  first  year  of  the 
Civil  War,  B.C.  49,  uid  were  besieged  by  Cxsar,  wboae  aucoeaaful  opera- 
9  have  made  Ilerda  the  Bat^jm  of  antiquity  ;  under  the  Bomana 
it  became  at  fiist  a  Sourlahing  place, 
but  afterwardu  fell  into  decay.    Owa, 
Haeiea,   N,E.   of   CKsarauguata,   is 
IS'^tiSEL!^    |"la"ffiSr1?C  ,^^li  obiefly  knovm  oa  the  place  where 

IfcT^KB    I ^J()/?j^#  Sertoriua  died;  it  waa  a  Horoan  co- 

teCr    /        ■vlt?'*  v  'Af/f   lony,  and  had  a  mint,  to  which  per- 
haps tha  eipreeaionjlrjiWftHn  0«cctim 
refers.     Celia,  on  the   Iberus,  was  a 
Roman  colony,   with   the  surname 
a  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  ruins  of 

S  15.  The  tribes  on  the  N.  coast  from  E.  lo  W.  were  the  Vardfill, 


Coin  of  Oaca. 


FcTtouD  iuTidia  eat,  beUoramqne  ullijiia,  cum 
Eitrtmi,  loii^ie  dlia  obaLdionls  egtBtaj. 
*  It!  potitiPIi  it  am  dMoribed  bj  Lneaa  : — 

Colle  tDmEl  mndlcso,  leniquB  etctctII  In  altan 


It.  11. 

i.—Ep.  1. 10,  IS. 
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W,  of  the-  VaSconefl,  reaching  from  tie  upper  Ebro  to  the  8.B. 
comer  of  the  Bay  <if  Biscay ;  the  Cariatl;  the  Antrlgiae*,  from  tha 
Upper  valley  of  the  Ebro  to  the  aea-coast  about  the  mouth  cf  the 
Nervaj  the  Ganatei,'  aa  uaportaot  tribe  occupying  the  moonta-DS 
about  the  sounKs  of  the  Ebro  and  tJie  maritime  district  to  the  N. 
of  them;  they  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans,  having 
been'fiiBt  subjugated  by  Augustus  in  b.v.  25,  and  again  hy  Agrippa 
in  19 !  the  SatqiKs  are  their  genuine  descendauts :  tbey  were 
divided  iut«  seven  tribes,  of  which  the  Conobii  were  the  tnoet 
notorious  for  their  savage  habits;'  the  AittLre*  between  the  up^i 
Durius  and  the  sea,  in  a  country  alxiunding  in  gold,  and  also  famed 
for  a  breed  of  horses,  the  small  ambling  jennet  now  named  Aitnrm ;' 
the  N.  part  of  their  country  i^the  modem  JsturMs)  is  the  "Wales"  oi 
^)(un,and  has  always  been  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  independence; 
the  people  were  a  wild  and  warlike  •  race,  and  were  defeated  by  the 
Homans  on  the  banks  of  the  Astura  in  B.C.  25  ;  >  the  Oallxd,  or 
Callaloi,  who  were  divided  into  two  great  tribes,  the  Lnoenies  in  the 
N.,  trora  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Jv'avia  to  the 
MiuiuB ;  and  the  Bndlri  in  the  S.,  from  the  Minina  to  the  Duriua, 
a  warhke  hut  barbarous  race,  who  imposed  ordinary  labour  upon  their 
women ;  the  Bracari  were  subdued  by  Decimus  Brutus  in  b,c.-136  ; 
the  Lucensce  yielded  to  Augustus  along  with  the  other  northern 
tribes;  lastly,  the  Artitel  in  the  extreme  N.W.  The  towns  along 
the  const  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  were  unimportant,  but  In  the  interior 
there  were  some  places  which  were  occupied  as  military  stations  by 


n  loonl;  applied  to  tbe  inbiMluiti  of  nil  the  nlou: 
taliunu  dinricu  on  tha  N.  tout ;  e.f.  in  JsTcnal,  ii.  108,  csmpared  vlth  B 
Tbdr  lurdihood  ud  bruvery  Bra  [nqneoUy  noticed  : — 

'CuiCaber  ute  omnes,  blemlBque  sstiuqiie  fOmliqiu 
Invlctoi,  pahnunque  ex  omsi  tene  labora.  BiL.  Ital.  ill.  SiS. 

StpUmt,  GiidM  wUtnrc  mecnin.  et 

CnuttiB-lim  iidootam  jii^  ftm  niKtn.  Has.  Oira.  ii.  e,  1. 

Onld  bemcoeua  CuMlnr.  /d.tl.  11,1. 

'  £t  lietiuD  equina  HDgalne  Concunoo.  Id.  HI.  1, 14. 


>  Odd  wu  abundut  Id  tlielr  Doiiuti?  : — 
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ths  Romans,  and  were  tbui  nised  to  grvti  pToepenty  :  these  an 
■till  importuit  towim,  and  retain,  with  but  ilight  alteiati<ai,  their 
tuodein  oamea :  we  tnaj  instance  A>tiiric&,  Aitorga,  and  Legio  VII. 
Gemina,  Leon,  in  the  ooaatry  of  the  Astures,  Lnciu  Angusti,  Lugo, 
and  Bracaia  Anguata,  Braga,  in  the  diiitrictB  of  the  Lnoeaaes  and 

AitaiTM  Aogwta*  itood  in  a  latenl  valley  of  the  V.W.  mauntaiiiB 
of'AHturia,  ob  ihs  appnr  coutw  of  one  of  the  tnbutarieB  of  the  AstunL 
It  obdUDed  its  BumuQi  probably  Bfttir  the  Cuitabrian  Wbj-,  and  it 
beoame  the  seat  of  a  ccinTeatuB.  Plinj  dSBcribes  it  as  urbt  magnxfiea, 
and  the  modeni  Aitorga  givee  a  perfect  idea  of  a  KomaD  fortified  towu. 
LegiO  TIL  OMUina  waa  admirably  eituated  at  the  confluence  ot  two 
tribut  iries  of  the  Aatuca,  at  the  foot  of  ^be  Asturian  moimtiunB.  It 
naa  the  atatton.  of  the  new  aeventb  legion  which  ffaa  raised  by  ibi 
Bmperor  Qalba  in  Bpain,  and  which  wae  named  Qecniiui  from  its  amal- 
gamation by  Veapaeiao  with  one  of  the  German  legiona.  Srigantiiun 
was  an  important  eeaport  town  of  the  Callairi  Lucensea,  vanoufily  iden- 
tified with  El  Ferrol  and  with  Coranna.  Lncoa  Angoatl,  Lvgo,  ntood 
on  one  of  the  upper  brancbea  of  the  Hinine  :  it  waa  uriginallj  the  chief 
town  of  a  amall  tribe  named  the  C^>Drir  but  uader  the  Romane  i1 
became  the  aeat  of  a  conveniu^,  and  the  capital  of  the  CaJluci  Luctakaea. 
Braeln  Angwta.  Braga,  etood  between  the  Durius  and  Miniue,  near 
the  river  Niebis,  and  waa  the  seat  of  a  convenltu  i  among  ita  ruiDB  ore 
the  itaiainB  of  an  aqueduct  and  unphitheatre. 

§  IG.  Tribes  of  the  interior  ftom  W.  to  E. :  the  Taeoeu,  between 
the  Cantabri  on  iJie  N.  and  the  river  Duriua  on  the  S. ;  the 
Oeltibgrii"  a  very  important  mce  occupying  the  whole  central  plateau 
from  the  borders  of  Lusitania  in  the  W.  to  the  mountains  that 
bound  the  Taliey  of  the  Ebro  in  the  E. ;  they  were  aubdivided  into 
tbui>  tril>es,  of  whom  the  AxevicN,  in  the  i\^  were  the  mo«t  powerful, 
while  the  Felendinai  lived  more  to  the  E.,  the  BotSdm,  between  Idu- 
beda  and  the  IbcrUB,  and  the  InlSnai,  about  the  souixkb  of  the  Taglis ; 
the  Caipatini  or  Carpedi,*  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  moat 
powerful  in  the  whole  peninsula,  occupying  the  great  salley  of  the 
upper  Ti^us  and  (he  interr^xiiiig  district  to  the  Anas  in  the  S.  i  and 
the  Oretiia,  more  to  the  8.,  on  the  boidwe  of  Btetica.  The  only 
famous  town  in  this  district  waa  Numantia. 

Fallantla,  Palencia,  the  ouotal  of  the  Vacasel,  stood  on  a  tributary 
of  tlia  Duriua.    Chuda  stood  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  MU  sur- 
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rounded  with  rooka,  •omewhat  N.  of  tbe  Duritu :  it  belonged  to  tha 
ArevBiOBB,  md  is  described  bj  Pliny  aa  CfUiberiie  fimt:  under  th« 
Romaaa  it  became  a  colonj,  uid  the  aaat  of  a  coiwentiu.  HnouuitiK, 
the  capitiJ  of  the  ArevocEe,  etood  on  a  modemtel;  liigh  but  ateap  hill 
near  the  DuriuH,  and  ww  Bccessible  onlj  from  one  Bide,  in  which 
direction  it  was  strongly  defended:'  it  was  beai^ed  and  destroyed  by 
Scipio  Africanus  in  B.C.  133:'  the  ruine  at  Puenle  de  Don  Ouarrau  are 
■uppoaed  to  mark  its  aita.  BilblUl,  Bambola,  the  second  city  of  the 
Cdtiberi,  stood  on  a  rocky  height  overlianging  the  river  Sale : '  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Miirtial.  It  was  famed  for  its  manufacture  of 
ctoeli  the  wator  of  the  3alo  being  remarkably  adapted  to  tempering  the 
metal  t^  gold  waa  aleo  found  tliere,'  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a 
OMBu'ripiKm,  with  the  aumame  of  Augusta,  The  neighbourhood  waa 
for  aome  time  the  scene  of  the  war  between  Sertoriua  and  Metellna. 
Bsgobrl^  tbe  capital  of  the  Celtiheri,  lay  8.W.  of  Ccesaiauguata,  near 
Priego ;  the  surrounding  district  waa  celebrated  for  ita  talc.  ContieMa, 
one  of  the  chief  citiea  of  Celtibeiia,  lay  S.W.  of  Csaarauguata,  probably 
•aeai  AOiaTTac.m :  it  waa  besieged  by  Sertoriua,  and  held  out  for  forty' 
fom'  daye.  Tolitum,  Toledo,  the  capital  of  the  Carpetani,  was  situated 
on '  the  Tagua ;  it  waa  a  very  strong  town,  and  femed  for  ita  manufae« 
ture  of  ai'ma  and  steel-ware  :  there  are  numerous  remaina  of  Roman 
antiquitiea,  especially  the  ruins  of  a  circua.  Oaitttlo,  Catioita,  was  on 
the  upper  course  '  of  the  Bntis,  near  the  E.  border  of  Bietica:  it  waa 
the  chief  city  of  the  Oretani,  and  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
ihe  S,  of  Spain,  having  very  rich  copper  and  lead  mines  '  in  its  neigb- 
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perty  ot  an  EngllBbi  compuiy,  is  near  Caatulo  ;  and  perhapg  Ue  miss  vhenn 
Hannibal's  ivito  drew  her  wfsUli  1*  the  one  N.  of  Linaru,  named  in  Pavis  lU 
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bourfaood  '  Himiloe,  tha  rich  wife  of  HaimibBi,  wu  a  Dative  of  Oaatalo. 
In  the  3e<!ond  Punii:  Wu  it  revolted  !cota  the  CuthBgiiiiBiis  to  th* 
Ronuuui,  and  becama  the  head-quarters  of  F.  Scipio;  it  oiWwBidi 
returaed  to  the  Punic  alliance,  but  waa  obliged  to  yield  to  Roma  in  206  : 
iindar  the  RomaDB  it  became  a  muDicipiam  with  the  Jiu  Latinum. 

lUaadt. — Off  the  K.  coast  of  Spain  lie^  an  importaDt  ^oup  of  ialanda, 
conaiatlng  of  the  Baleim,'  or  Oymjunm,  and  tbe  PityxuiB.  Tba  former 
contained  two  chief  ialdnda,  named^  ^om  tb^  reepectiTe  aizea,  V^jflTt 
Mujorca,  and  Kiiar,  Minoraa :  the  latter  also  coataiDed  two,  XbflBDl, 
Icisa,  and  Colabraria,  or  Ophifin,  Formenlera.  The  BaJearea  had 
liumerom  eiceUent  harbours,  and  were  eitremel;  fertile  in  all  produce, 
ejtcept  wine  and  olive-oil.  They  wore  celebrated  for  their  cattle,  and 
especially  for  the  mules  of  the  lesser  inlnad.  Their  chief  nnneral 
product  waa  the  red  earth  named  nnope.  The  inhabilanta  wen  funouH 
for  their  eliill  as  -slingers:'  they  were  quiet  and  inaffeOBive.  The 
Carthnginiaua  originalij  ooloniied  theae  islaods ;  after  tbe  &11  of 
Carthage  they  were  independent  until  B.C.  123,  whea  they  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans  under  Cncilius  MeteliuB.  The  chief  towns  of 
Majorea  were  7aliiiA,  on  the  S.W.,  and  Pollentia  on  the  N.K  coast, 
both  of  which  still  retain  their  names;  and  of  JUinoroa,  Jaouu,  Cin- 
dfuUla,  on  the  W.,  and  Haga,  Port  Mahoa,  on  the  E.  coast,  both  of 
them  Fhcenicinn  colonies. 

Hittary. — The  earliest  notices  of  Spain  are  connected  with  the  com- 
meroo  of  tbe  Phteaioiana :  the  Tyriana  are  doaeribed  by  Eiekiel  as 
trading  to  Taishiah  ibr  ailver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead;  and  the  eituat  to 
which  this  commerce  was  carried  ia  incidentally  proved  by  the  Biblical 
eipresuon  "ships  of  Tarshisb,"  meaning  large,  eea-going  merchant- 
men. The  PhcBnioians  settled  chiefly  on  the  8.  coast  and  in  Bietica, 
hut-did  not  endeavour  to  found  a  dominion  in  Spain  until  B.C.  2ST,  when 
Hamiloar  formed  the  design  of  eatablishing  a  new  Carthaginian  empire 
there,  partly  as  a  counterpoise  for  the  loea  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
aud  partly  perhape  as  an  asylum  for  himself,  should  ha  be  eipeUed 
from  CarthBga.  His  plan  was  suocesatul,  and  the  rights  of  the  Car- 
thnginianB  were  so  far  recognized  by  the  Romans  t^t  a  treaty  mis 
concluded  with  Uasdmbal  in  228,  by  which  the  Iberut  was  fixed  ss 
the  baundsr;  between  the  two  states,  with  a  special  stipulation  in 
favour  of  Saguntum,  as  an  ally  of  Borne.  The  infraction  of  this  stipu- 
lation led  to  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the  contest  was  transferred 
by  Scipio  to  Spun  itself  in  210,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  whoUy 
expelled  in  206.  The  aubsequent  progress  of  the  Koman  arms  has  been 
already  traced  in  Chap.  iv. 


>  ■Chf  name  Balearei  nas  derived  b;  tlie  Greeks  tram  BiMt,,  ii 
this  diiUa^sbing  feature  of  the  inbihitoatB  j  It  more  probably  co 
FtauiDlui  root  Bai.  Tbe  Greek  name  Gymnesls  may  have  nl 
praetico  of  slinging,  as  muat  among  Ug*l-anBed  troop*  {yvwSi")- 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

Qalua. 
S  I.  BouodarieB.  §  2,  MounUina  Bui!  rivere.  §  3.  Inhabitanls.  §  i. 
Diviaions.  I.  AtjniTANii.  §5.  BimDdariaa  ;  rivers,  g  6.  Tribea; 
towns.  11.  NaKbONEmSIB.  §  7.  BoimdariaB  ;  rivers.  §  8.  IVibeB; 
towna  ;  roads ;  Hanuibtd'a  march.  III.  Luqudnengib.  §  9, 
Boundaries  ;  rivara.  §  10.  Tribaa  ;  towns.  IV.  Beloica.  §  II. 
BouudarieB  ;  riTsre.    g  12.  Tribes ;  towns  ;  hiatoiy. 

§  1,  The  boundaries  of  Oallla  coincided  with  those  of  modem 
France  on  three  sides,  viz, ;  on  the  N.,  W,,  and  S. — the  Mare  Bri- 
tannicum,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Pyreneea, 
forming  the  natural  limits  in  these  directions.  On  the  E.  there  is  a 
considerable  difTereuce,  as  the  ancient  Qallia  was  carried  foHrard  to  tlie 
Mine  in  ita  lower  and  middle  course,  and  thus  incltided  the  greater 
{art  of  Switzerland,^  the  Ducky  of  Luxemburg,  Oerj/umy  W.  of  the 
Rhine,  Belgium,  and  part  of  the  Setherlands.  The  soil  was  fertile, 
and  the  climate  good ;  com,  wine,  and  oil  were  produced  in,  various 
diatricta,  and  fruits  of  all  binds  ripened.  Cattle,  pigs,  and  horses 
were  abundant,  and  of  good  quality.  Iron,  lead,  silver,  and  even 
gold,  are  enumerated  among  its  mineral  productions ;  and  its  nwl; 
salt  and  brine  springs  were  we!!  known. 
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Nama. — Gallia  proper  wu  commonly  de«cribed  ta  TnimtpTnii,  and 
occaaionoll;  BslHtBrlor,  to  diBCinguuh  it  from  the  Italian  Oallis.  ItwM 
•Jbo  deacribed  aa  Q.  ComlU,*  from  tha  fashion  of  letting  tho  hoJr  grow, 
whioh  provailed  among  all  the  Oauls  eicapt  ths  NarbanenaeB ;  while 
NarbODenma  itaelf  waa  named  BtBOAtB, from  the  broeue  or  "breeches" 
worn  in  that  pait.  The  Qr«eka  termed  it  originally  Celtice,  then 
Qolatia,  and  finally  Qallia. 


HtDliiliHipof  Um 


9  2.  The  cluef  mountain  rangea  of  Gaul  (esclusLve  of  the  Alpei ,  on 
the  borders  of  Ital^r,  and  the  Pynstel  Kta.  on  the  borders  of  Spain) 
are  the  Oebenna,*  Oevennet,  extending  in  a  S.  and  6.W.  direction 
between  the  baainB  ct  the  Rhone  on  the  E.  and  the  Xiiger  and 
Gammna  on  the  W. ;  Jna,  Jura,  between  the  Bhone  near  Omieva 


*  Et  nuno  toDH  U^er,  quoadam  per  coLU  dMora 
Criolbiu  eSoab  totl  pnelate  ComaUe.  Luc.  i.  < 
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and  the  Rhino  near  BaeU  ;  and  Toai^u,  or  VogSnu,*  Voiga,  nmning 
parallel  to  the  left  hank  of  the  Upper  Rhine  for  alxtve  170  miles.  A 
high  wooded  district  between  the  Khine  and  the  Mosa,  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  oountrj,  was  named  ATdnenna  SUtb,'  the  Ardermei.  The  most 
impcfftant  rivers  of  Gallia  are  the  .Blunai,  on  the  borders  o!  Oer- 
mania,  rising  in  die  Alps,  and  flowing  northwards  Into  the  Qetman 
Ooean ;  the  Bhodlnni,  Rhone,  rising  in  the  same  range,  and  flawing 
southwards  to  the  HediCcrronean ;  the  Ootiuuiib,  Oaronne,  in  &e 
S.W.,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic ;  the  Ligsr,  Loire,  which  traverses 
an  extenwTS  district  in  central  Gaol,  having  a  circuitons  course,  first 
towards  tbe  N.,  and  then  towards  the  W.  into  the  Atlantic ;  and 
the  Beqaina,  Seine,  the.dhief  river  on  the  N.  caist,  flowing  into  the 
Mare  BritamuGum.'  Of  the  numerous  lakes  in  Suritzerland,  only 
the  Lum*  iMnaanas,  L.  of  Geneva,  U  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers : 
the  Venetos  Lacus,  L.  of  Conttance,  was  outside  the  limila  of 
OaoL 

3  3.  The  inbabitanta  of  Gallia  belonged  to  various  stocks ;  the 
proper  Galll,  who  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  population,  were  Celta ; 
in  th«  g.W.,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  an  Iberian 
race,  named  Aqnitaoi ;  and  in  the  H.E.  were  numerous  Germanic 
and  semi-G^ermanio  tribes.  In  addition  to  tbeae,  Greek  settlers 
occupied  at  an  early  period  some  spots  on  the  8.  coast;  and  at  a 
lat^  period  Bomans  were  dispersed  in  great  nunxbers  over  the  whole 
counby.  The  Celts  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  two  great 
branches— the  GaUi,  whose  name  survives  in  the  'prBteat  Oad  of 
Soolland ;  and  the  non-QalU,  oorresponding  to  the  modem  Cymry  of 
Wales.  The  latter  class  oocuped  the  If.  and  N.W,  districts,  and 
have  pres^fred  their  languid  to  the  preaeut  day  in  Brittany :  the 
Belgfe  appear  to  have  been  substantially  Oymry,  but  were  in  many 
instances  intermixed  with  Germans.  The  Gauls  are  described  as  a 
fine,  stalwart  race,  with  lair  completions,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair. 
The  prominent  features  in  their  character  were  desperate  courage, 
skill  in  war,  fickle  temper,  and  great  ingenuity.     When  the  Romans 
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firat  entered  the  oountrj,  their  social  and  political  eondition  were 
low  i  drunkenneM  and  many  barbarous  practicea  prevailed ;  the  poor 
were  in  a  state  of  ■errttnde,  and  the  noblei  ei^^ed  in  consUat 
leiida.  Their  religion  wa«  a  form  of  Druidism.  Great  improvemente 
took  place  under  the  Romans  :  tiniversitiea  were  eatablislied ;  the 
Latin  lan^snago  and  Roman  law  were  introduced ;  and  the  Kligiou 
was  modified  by  an  iufusioa  of  the  Roman  tenets.  The  towns  were 
beautified  with  tem]de8  uid  other  public  buildings,  roads  and  aqne- 
Jucta  were  formed,  and  the  remains  of  these  magnificent  utriiotnrea 
prove,  better  than  anything  else,  the  advance  of  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion. Literature  was  cultivated,  and  the  Gauls  were  not«d  for  their 
skill  in  rhetoric  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Juvenal.' 

S  4.  The  first  political  division  in  Gaul  dates  from  the  lime  that 
the  Romans  entered  the  country,  when  they  named  their  cimquestB 
in  the  S.E.  Frorliudai  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  Gaul,  which 
was  independent.  Cajsar  divided  Gallia  (by  which  ho  means  Gallia 
exclusive  of  Provincia)  info  three  portions,  corresponding  to  tbe  main 
elemente  in  the  population,  viz.  :  Aqnitanla,  between  the  Ganmma 
and  the  IV^nees ;  OslQoa,  between  the  Ganimna,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Sequano,  and  the  limits  <^  Provincia  i  and  Btlglea,  between  tlie 
Seqiiiuia  and  -the  Rhine.  Augustus,  who  first  (s^anisid  the  country, 
modified  these  divisions  by  substituting  the  name  of  ITarbonmiU  fbr 
that  of  Provincia,  enlarging  Aquitania  by  the  addition"  of  an 
extensive  district  N.  of  the  Garumna,  and  assigning  the  name  of 
In^nnensii  to  the  remainder  of  Cfesar's  Celtica.  These  divisions 
were  retained  until  the  4th  century  i.n.,  when  the  whole  was 
re-arran^d  into  17  provinces,  which  were  collectively  described  as 
"  Qalli«  et  seplem  Provincite,"  the  former  term  including  Lugdu- 
nenalB  in  four  provinces,  Belgica  in  five,  and  a  part  of  Narbonensis, 
bordering  on  the  Al[e,  named  Alpes  Penninie ;  the  latter,  including 
the  remainder  of  Narbdneusia  in  four,  and  Aquitania  in  three  pro- 
vinces. We  shall  adopt  the  division  of  Augustus  in  the  following 
pages. 

I.  Aquitahia. 
§  5.  Aqnltanla'  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  8.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by  the 
lower  course  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Cevennes,  and  on  the  K.  by  tbe 
Liger.  This  district  oootaiiied  within  it  the  northern  slopea  of  the 
Fyranai  Mti.,  and  the  whole  range  of  Cebmua.     The  rivers  which 
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fall  within  it  are — tbe  Atfini*.  Adoar,  which  rises  in  the  Fyreiieea 
and  enters  the  B.  c/  Bitcay  neat  its  S.E.  comer ;  the  Qamnuui'  which 
rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  towards  the  N.W.  into  a  large 
estuary  of  the  I),  of  BUcay,  receiving  in  its  course  as  tributaries,  on 
its  right  bank,  the  Tanii,  Tarn,  the  Oltii,  Lot,  and  the  Xhmniiu, 
Dordcgne  ;  the  CarantiSniu,  Charenle,  which  joins  the  sea  more  tu 
the  N^  flawing  through  the  country  of  the  Sanbrnes ;  and  the  Ligsr,' 
the  border  stream  on  the  side  of  Lugdimeniis,  receiv[jig  on  its  lelt 
bank  as  tributaries  the  XUvtr,  AUier,  which  joins  it  at  Noviodunum,  . 
and  the  Cariji,  Gher,  which  jdns  it  at  CiesairDdunuin. 

g  6.  The  tribes*  of  Aquitania  were  the  TarbelU,'  along  tlie  ooest  in 
tbe  eitieme  S.W. ;  the  Oo&Tbiw,*'N.  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Oarumna ;  the  Aud  (_Auch),  H.  uf  the  Convense ;  tite 
BiuAtet  (Eause),  N.  of  the  Ahirua ;  the  Vaiitti  (Soon),  K.W,  of 
theElusaUs  ;  the Bltailgu  Viviscl,  abouttheestuaryof  theQarumna; 
the  Ftbwioril  (^Perigord),  N.  of  the  Durauius ;  the  H 
the  middle  course  of  the  Garumna ;  the  Cadtmd  ( Cohort),  x 
the  E.,  along  the  couiseof  theOltJs;  theBntini'  (Rodez),  extending 
aloi^  the  base  of  Gehenna,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tamis  and  its  tri- 
butaries ;  the  GaMli  (Javoli),  on  the  range  of  Cebenna,  somewhat  N, 


with  Uie  mlacnl  iprlBK*;  for  <m  btn  noticH  of  Aqum  TutKlllcB,  Dari  Aqns 
OoatBvirtim,  Bag^a  iji  OomitigH f  iLtfKBiityiiaa,  Bafntm it Bifm I  Aqns 
Callds,  ridAy ,'  Aqoie  BormOrilt,  Bov^otme-let-Saim ;  ind  Aqiuv  Sicoa,  po-tup* 

>  The  gender  af  OanuniiB  I>  dubknu.  Tiballns  (1.  J,  11)  cilia'  It  "mBgnui 
Ganinma;"  bnt  AMonim  {Xoailla,  v.  4»S),  "Kqaoree  GiTBnuuo,"  The  tidd 
edten  the  Qannnt  with  gml  violenoc : — 

Qmw^oe  rigit  retro  pemlclgr  unda  GsnuiinB, 

Oseanl  plena  quoHes  ImpcUitui  estu.  Cuun.  in  Rvf.  U.  113. 

^  Th«  proper  Greek  form  ie  ^^yv :  hence  the  flrat  vowel  would  natarally  be 


And  in  Ttballog  i— 

Teatli  Arar,  Bhodinntque  celer,  magnueqi 
CmrDutl  et  flHTl  ovrola  lymphs  Liger. 


Tettia,  et  oeeani  littorm  Sanhn 
TDDtiir  Savi  longa  MaUone  Ruti 
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of  the  Bourccs  of  the  Tamis ;  the  Arrtmi*  {Aavergne),  in  ike  vtiOty 
of  the  Eluveiaud  the  itdjacent  highlands;  thaBibulBM  CnU  {Bourga), 
ftloQg  the  oooiBe  of  ttke  Liger  from  the  Elaver  to  the  Cans ;  the 
lemoTleM  {Limoffet),  to  the  W.  of  the  Arvemi ;  the  BMitfinw 
(_Saintt»),  N.  and  E.  of  the  est^iaiy  of  the.Ganmmai  and  the 
KcOdm,  or  PUtavl  {Poaten),  along  the  left  bank  of  the  ^er.  Ot 
the  above-mentioned  tribea  oolj  the  Tarbelli,  Conveiue,  Auaci, 
Kliuates,  and  Yuaks,  were  proper  Aqolbuil,  i.e.  of  the  stock  allied  to 
the  Iberians.  I'he  others  were  Celtte,  whom  AuguHtuB  added  to  (hu 
Aqiiitani  whea  he  extended  the  borders  of  the  coimtrj  from  the 
Qftrumna  to  tiie  Liger,  Of  the  towns  in  Aquitania  we  know  little 
more  than  the  names :  Burdi^la,  the  ancient  repitsentatiTe  of 
Bourdeaux,  appears  to  have  been  the  moat  important ;  and  the 
Itoman  remains  at  MedioiSDum,  SaMet,  and  LimOuum,  Poitiers, 
prove  them  to  have  been  large  towns.  It  ma;  be  said  genenkll;  that 
almost  everj  place  of  present  imparlance  was  in  existence  in  the 
Roman  era,  the  names  in  moat  instances  conespoudiog  to  those  of 
the  ancient  tribes.' 

Lngd&unm,"  the  chief  town  of  the  Coiiveus  nnd  a  Boman  colony,  stood 
on  an  isolated  Lill  by  the  Garumna  ;  it  is  now  named  St.  Bertrand  de 
Cominge.  ELilsa,'  tae  capital  of  the  Elusatea,  stood  at  Civital  near 
Eatite.  BvTdigUa,'  Bardiava,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oaramna,  was 
the  port  of  the  Biturigea  Vivisci,  and  a  place  of  great  commerce  under 
the  empire  -.  it  became  the  metropolis  of  Aquitania  II.,  and  wss  al^o  the 
seat  of  an  university.  The  onlf  Koman  building  abUl  eIi8ti[^;  is  tha 
amphitheatre,  callffil  the  Arena,  now  in,  a  much  Bhattered  atAte. 
Tesnniia,  Ferigaeux,  the  capital  of  the  Pctrooorii,  was  on  a  bmnch  of 
the  Duranius:  tha  Roman  remaius  are  eitaDaive,  consisting  of  sevetnl 
*"  **  ;eB,  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  citadel,  and  a  round 
ing  named  the  row  deKuNHM,  about  200  ft.  IncircumiereDce  ;  there 


lilding  I 


e  Arvernl  claimed  dosMnt  trmo  the  Trojias; — 
Arremiqae  am!  Latio  H  flngeie  tratieg 
Bingulne  ab  lliaeo  popnlL  Loc  i.  -13). 


-diaWM  —  "bill;"  -dartan  (compare  Iho  Wclih  Aw)  =  "wmler;' 
ford;'*  - frofia "« " boandarj ;"  -ftnpa"-*'l3rldse:"  -ma^ui  =  " field.* 
la  tnmhiatiana  were  combined  bj  Ihfl  BocauiB  with  Latin  pr?fiiei  Ld 


aurdigila,  and  deigiilwB  the  ptacs  ol  length  in  bis  Ordo  NobUaim  Urbitm : — 

Mills  ubl  et  rigus  larga  Indutgentia  term.  arir.  6. 

DUlpiBi 
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«re  BBVBral  Roman  camps  about  the  towD.  IHvS&a,*  CoAwi,  the  capital 
of  tha  Cftdurei,  stood  on  the  Oltis:  it  waa  supplied  with  water  by  aa 
aqueduct  about  19  milea  in  leiijth,amagnificaiitwork,  some  remainfl  of 
which  are  still  extant :  ruins  of  the  baths  and  of  the  theatre  have  also 
been  discovered.  Btgodfinom,  liodet,  the  capital  of  the  Ruteni,  waa  oa 
a  tributary  of  the  Tornis.  AJiderlnun,  the  capital  of  the  Oab^i,  has 
been  varioualj  identified  with  Jacolt  and  AnUrrieux,  Q«IB»via,  a  town 
of  the  Arverai,  was  situated  on  a  mouDtain,  still  named  Gergoie,  about 
4  milea  S.  of  CUrmont,  and  W.  of  the  Elawr  ;  in  front  of  the  town  is  a 
lower  hill  named  Pu^  de  Jtaaat:  this  place  was  theioeDO  of  some  im- 
portant openiticaia  in  the  Ctallio  War,  when  Vercingetorii  waa  attacked  . 
b;  Caesar :  the  farmer  was  encamped  on  the  plateau  of  OergoTia  ;  the 
latter  seized  the  Fay  de  JuiuU,  and  brought  it  into  communication  with 
Mb  camp :  he  then  assaulted  Oergovia  from  the  S.  side,  and  at  the  same 
time  diverted  the  enemy's  attention  by  a  feigned  attack  on  the  N.W.  ; 
the  troops  aueceeded  in  getting  on  the  plateau,  but  were  afterwards 
driven  back  AnpistonAmjBtnm,  Clermont^  the  capital  of  the  Arrerni, 
was  on  the  Elaver :  the  modern  name  ia  derived  from  the  Clanti  Mont 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Avaricam,  Bourgee,  the  capital  of  the  Bituriges 
Cubi,  stood  on  a  branch  of  the  Caris :  its  walls  are  particularly  deaoribod 
byCKsar  'B.  G.iii.  ^3),  by  whom  it  waa  besieged  and  taken  in  B.a.  52. 
Angnitoritam,  Limogei,  waa  the  capital  of  the  Lemo vices.  Xed 
Saiutes,  the  capital  of  the  Santones,  stood  on  the  Carantonu 
remains  still  existing  of  an  aqueduct  and  an  amphitheatre  prove  it  to 
hnve  been  an  ItnportBnt  town :  there  is  an  aroh  in  honour  of  Oenna- 
nicui  Cfeaar,  aingularly  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  CTiorenfe.  Umimun, 
Poitien,  the  capital  of  lie  Ketones,  was  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Vieane;  there  are  remains  of  a  huge  amphitheatre,  capable  of  holding 
20,1X10  persons  ;  the  walls  are  7  French  feet.thick. 

II.  Narbohgkbib. 
§  7.  Farbonenali/  or,  as  it  waa  originally  termed,  TrorincU,  i^^- 
tended  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  inland  to  the  Rhone  on  the  N.,  and  Us.  Cebenna  on  the  W. 
With  the  exception,  of  the  three  chains  already  noticed  as  (orming  its 
limits,  there  were  no  other  mountains  in  this  portdoa  of  Qallia.  The 
chief  rivet  was  the  BhodLsnSi  which  enters  the  province  at  Hxe  Lacus 
Lemannus,  and  runs  fiist  to  the  W.,  aa  far  aa  Lugdunum,  then  S.  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  forms  a  delta ;  it  receives  as  tribntariea, 


'  The  name  1b  derived  by  AusmiuB  tnm  it,  "god,"  and  ton,  "vater"  :— 

Dlvona  Celtuom  Uugaa,  Fons  addile  Divii.         dor.  Urb.  (£unlv0  S3. 
'  ItB  limitfl  are  tbu  deflcHbed  by  AuaonlnB : — 

EicloduDtque  ItaloB  Alplna  racomlni  fln«; 
Qua  Pyrenalcls  nlvibuB  dirimuntor  Ibcrl ; 
Qua  npitut  pnenepa  Rhndaniu  genltare  Lemuio, 
Interiiuque  preninnt  Aquituiica  lura  Cebenna], 
Usque  in  Tc ctosagoft  prlmicvo  nomine  Voleiu, 

Totum  Karbo  ftiit.  Ord.  Xoi.  Vrb.  lili, ». 

2  K  3 
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on  iu  left  bonk,  the  lain,*  Isire,  which  rises  In  the  Alpe,  and, 
flowing  by  GratianopoliB,  Orerwifc,  Joina  Uio  main  stieam  a  littla  N, 
or  Valentis ;  the  SnlgM,  S&rgue,  which  joins  at  Tind^nm. ;  and  the 
OrantU,  Durance,  which  riaea  in  the  CotUan  Ali«,  and  rushes  down 
with  a  violent  course  to  the  Rhone  i^t  Aremo.     The  oilier  rivere 

'  which  fiow  into  tlie  McditerrsD^n  are — the  V(m,  Var,  wbick  in  its 
lower  coiirso  forma  the  bouudury  on  the  side  of  Italy;  the  Attmiia, 
HeTault,  rising  in  the  Cebenna,  and  entering  the  sc«  near  Agatha; 

.  the  Atax,'  Attagna,  or  Farbo,  Aade,  rising  in  the  Pjreneca,  and 
falting  into  the  Sinna  Gallicita  to  Ihe  E.  of  Narbo :  and  lastly  the 
Trill  or  Bvidno,  Ttt,  near  the  horder  of  Spain. 
$  8.  Tho  cliief  tribes  from  S.W.  to  N.B.  " 
the  foot  of  the  Fyreoees  and  on  the  adjacent  sea-coaat ;  the  Tolaa 
divided  into  two  branches,  (he  Teatoils**  ^^  ^^^  AxMnuUti,  who 
occupied  the  whole  country  between  the  Qaronne  and  the  Rhone, 
t!ie  former  W.,  the  latter  E.  of  the  range  of  Gehenna;  the  Balyta, 
or  Bailuvii,  E.  of  the  Bhone  from  the  Druentia  to  the  Mediter* 
ranean ;  the  Cavaret,  N.  of  the  Druoutia  about  Avenio  i  the 
¥««ontJl,'  more  to  the  B.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  from  the  Draentia 
to  the  Is^ra;  and  .lastly,  the  AllobrSgM,'  between  the  Bhone,  the 
Isara,  and  the  Lake  Lemau.  Narboneosis  contained,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  its  proximity  to  tha  Italian  frontier,  some  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Gaul.  Tn  the  interior  were  Aquie  8eiti«,  the 
first  Roman  colony  in  the  country,  Narbo,  the  earliest  colony  W.  of 
the  Rhone,  and  the  future  capital  of  the  province,  Arelite,  com- 
manding the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  Nemausus  on  tJio  road  between 
Arelate  and  Narbo,  and  Vienna  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  S.  of 
Lugdunum.  These  towns  were  adorned  with  magnificent  bnildinp, 
some  of  whfch  rank  among  the  finest  specimens  of  Roman  architec- 
ture. On  tho  coast  we  meet  with  the  old  Greek  colony  of  MassaliB, 
which  attained  a  high  pitch  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  planted 
several  colonies  along  the  coast;  and  Forum  Julii,  a  Roman  colony, 
and  the  chief  navd  station  on  this  coast. 

nilbjii*,  Elru.  WBB  the  nearest  town  to  tbe  SpaniBh  frontier  on  tha 
coaet-road  from  Narbo :  Haiinibal  passed  through  it  on  hiB  advance  to 
Italy.  SnidnoUy  on  the  same  route  and  on  tho  river  of  the  same  name  : 


pt  reading  for  Isara.     The  inaula  oT  whiofa  he  ipeakfl  wu  at  the  Jonetioa 
ireis. 

Finis  et  HeeperliB,  ptomolo  Umlte,  Varus.  Luc-  1. 403. 

nDibftl^B  route  Lay  througb  their  teirltory  :^- 

1am  hcllea  c^lInpo^  Jim  rura  Vooonda  oarplt.         Bn..  Ital.  ill.  itl. 
'  £mula  n^  Tlrtua  Capiue,  nee  Spartaeus  acer, 

Soitaqof  rebus  ioAdelie  Allobroi.  Hon.  ^oi.  xti.  J. 
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Ita  name  hut  been  tranafarmed  into  HouiiUon.  and  the  site  of  tbe  tann 
U  nt  Ca«I«l  JfMMiUtM.  ToUm,  Toulnuu,  a  town  of  the  Tectogagaa,  stood 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oarunina :  it  wna  enriched  v'th  the  gold  and 
Bilver  found  in  the  tnirrouadiiig  district,  and  nhicli  was  kept  !□  the 
temples  as  a  sacred  deposit.  The  plunder  of  these  treasures  bj  Cfepio, 
followed  as  it  wai  by  hia  defeat  by  the  Cimbri,  led  to  the  piDverb 
"Aurum  Toloasnum,"  as  a  warning  against  saorilege.  It  aftei'wards 
became  a  colonia,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  seat  of  art  and  literature.* 
The  important  town  of  HBTbo,  or  Nartiina,  Narhonne,  which  the  Komans 
elevated  into  the  capital  of  the  province,  stiKid  on  the  river  Atajc  :  it 
belonged  originally  to  the  VoIcbs  Arecomioi,  and  was  finifoocupied 
by  a  Soioan  c«lony  in  B.C.  118,  and  surnamed  "Martius"  or  Marcius, 
probably  after  a  consul  who  was  eng^ad  in  a  contest  with  a  Ligunan  . 
tribe  in  that  year.  It  was  at  all  tioiea  an  important  commercial  town, 
the  Atai  being  navigable  up  to  it;  bvit  its  chief  importance  was  due  to 
its  position  in  reference  to  Spain  and  Aquitania.  It  was  adorned  with 
public  buildings,'  none  of  which  are  now  in  existence,  though  numerous 
antiquiticB  have  been  discovered.  The  iidjsoeut  coast  was  famous  for 
its  oysters.  HateCTte,  HAiere,'  was  on  the  Orbis,  E.  of  Naib.),  in  the 
midst  of  a  wine-producing  district:  there  are  vestiges  of  an  aniphi- 
theatro  and  of  an  aqueduct.  Nemaosot,  Nimea,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Volcie  Arecomici,  stood  15  id.  \V.  of  tho  Rhone  on  the  road  between 
Arelate  and  Narbo.  The  town  was  itself  large,  and  containsd  twenty- 
four  vilJagOB  in  its  territ.>ry.  The  remains  of  the  old  town  are  very  fine ; 
the  amphitheatre,  which  is  tolerabty  perfect,  waa  437  f^et  in  diamoter, 
anil  could  hold  17,D00  persons;  the  present  height  of  the  walls  is  TO  feet: 
there  is  also  a  beautiful  temple  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus, 
now  used  ae  a  museum,  and  named  StaUon  Carrfe,  76  feet  long,  and  40 
wide,  with  30  Corinthian  fluted  pillars.  The  famous  fountain,  noticed  by 
Ausonius,'  still  eiiste,  but  the  chief  supply  of  water  was  obtained  from 
«ome  springs  near  Vz^,  and  conveyed  by  a  splendid  aqueduct :  a  portion 


•  Hence  Martial  (is.  lOd)  terms  it  TalladU  :— 

Te  iLbl  PalladiiB  anieiulii  toga  doota  ToIomb, 
'Onenljiulci«Tiino  jam  redlte  Narbo.  Mabt.  viil.  7 

'  Festus  Aiieqne  (sag]  furniabe*  lu  with  a  link  belween  lbs  azu 

Dehlnc 
Bitaram  etcllHs  hraa  OUCH  tradidil. 
*  Nan  Aponu  patu,  vitna  nan  iuce  Ncmaniu 
f»r\m-  Ori,  ftoh.  Uri.  » 
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of  thii  work  mnuiu  aaraBa  tba  valley  of  Yudo,  and  is  naminl  the  PoiU 
dn  Oard:  it  has  three  tien  of  arohea,  the  lovMt  oootainiiig  aix  archee, 
the  aeit  eleTon,  and  the  upper  one  tliirty-five ;  tbe  total  height  is  about 
155  feet,  and  the  length  on  the  top  about  870.    AiaUte,  Arlea.  a  town 

of  the  Solyea,  »■■  situated  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  ILhoue  at  the  point 
where  it  bifurcates.  It  became  a  Boraan  culan;f  in  the  time  of 
Auguctus,  mth  the  lumame  of  Sextoui,  and  was  a  place  of  cooaiderabls 
trade.  It  wta  improved  by  ComtontJiie,  and  a  new  town*  added  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  river  at  TrinqaetaiUe.  The  amphitheatre,  of 
which  there  are  remuns,  was  capable  of  holding  UO.OOO  spectators :  it 
is  not  in«o  perfect  a  state  as  that  of  Xemausua.  An  Egyptian  obelisk 
and  some  ancient  tombfl  are  the  other  moat  interesting  monimumts. 
AqnJs  8«xtiai,  Aix,  the  Giat  Boman  colony  plautnd  in  Gaul,  Kc.  122, 
stood  about  1 B  Roman  miles  IT.  of  Massiha.  Ita  name  indicates  both 
the  presence  of  mineral  waters,  and  that  it  was  founded  by  Sextim 
-  Cdvinus.  The  great  battle,  in  B.C.  102,  between  Mariua  and  tbe 
German  tribes  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonee,  was  probably  fought  st 
MgiTO^uet,  two  leagues  from  Msaeilia,  the  modern  name  being  a  ooi> 
ruption  of  JIfani  Ager.  irrnriH",  or  Katwlla,'  ae  the  Qree^  wrote  it, 
Marteillet,  stood  on  a  bay  some  diatance  E.  of  the  mouth  of  tbe  Rhone, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rather  sterile  district.'  The  accounts  of  ite  founda- 
tion are  somewhat  conflicting,  but  they  agree  in  aaaerting  that  Iho- 
cteana  settled  there  about  600  b.c'  It  was  built  on  nxiy  ground: 
the  harbour,  named  Laoydon,  faced  the  S.,  and  lay  beneath  a  rock  in 
the  form  of  a  theatre.  Both  the  harboiir  and  city  were  well  walled, 
and  the  town  was  of  considerable  extent,  but  oontuned  few  buildings 
worthy  of  notice  eicept  the  Epbeaium,  or  temple  of  Epbeeian  Artemis, 
and  the  temple  of  Delphiuian  Apollo,  both  of  which  atood  on  tbe  citadel. 
Masaalia  became  an  ally  of  Rome  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  was 
aided  by  her,  in  B.C.  154,  agaiuet  the  Liguiian  tribea  of  the  Oiybii  and 
Deceates.  In  b,C.  49,  it  sided  with  Pompey  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
taken  after  a  long  siege  by  C.  Treboniua,  Cteaai's  Ugaha.  Tlie  con- 
stitution of  tbe  town  was  anatocratic,  and  Ite  inatituldonB  were  genendly 
good.  The  habits  of  the  people  were  simple  and  temperate ;  literature 
and  medicinal  science  were  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent.  Its  com- 
merce wBB  extensive,  and  tt  planted  colouiea  on  the  shores  of  Gaul 
and  Spain.  Its  prosperity  declined  afi«r  tbe  planting  of  a  Soman 
colony  at  S'arbo.  Fonun  JnlU,  Fr^jtu,  was  the  chief  naval  station  of 
the  liomana.  and  held  the  same  position  which  Toulon  (the  ancient 
Z*lo  KaitlM)  now  holds  on  this  coaat.  It  lay  conaiderablf  S-  of 
Uasaalia,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  which  wae  partly  enclosed  by 


IT  Aueouius  dupla  .■  it  also  reodve 


PsndF,  duplei  Arelate,  toi 

Accolit  AlplDla  opulenta  VI 
^  Tt  produced  tliQ  vine  :-— 


Mtea.  H:iHT.  liil.  121. 

tarch  Prolog,  as  Eu  fOiuider.  Then  li  s 
was  choBfn  SB  h^nbaod  by  the  dao^hter  ot 
e  being  signified  by  tika  pmentatlDD  of  ■ 
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two  molos :  the  eutnuice  of  tlia  baf  bte  been  eboked  up  by  the  dspoaita 
of  the  river  Argenteua,  and  the  entrance  to  the 'port  in  nov  3000  feet 
from  the  sea.  The  place  ww  probably  oamed  aner  Juliiu  Cfeear,  but 
it  first  became  a  utation  in  tJie  time  of  AuguatuH.  It  bai!  Tarioua  but- 
aamsB,  luch  lU)  Classica,  from  its  baing  the  station  of  the  Seet,  and  Octa. 
vanorum,  probably  from  the  8th  l^pon  being  settled  there.  It  wnethe 
birth-place  of  Co.  Agrioola,  and  was  further  known  for  the  manufaoture 
of  the  sauce  named  ganija.  A  triumplud  areh,  the  ruins  of  the  amphi- 
theatre,  an  old  gateway,  and  parte  of  the  aqueduct  still  remain. 
AatipBlii,  ATitibei,  further  E.  on  the  coaat,  was  a  colony  of  Masealia, 
and  under  the  Romans  a  municipi'uni ;  it  was  rather  famous  for  its 
piokla :  there  are  remiuna  of  a  theatre  and  a  few  other  buildings  there.* 
Amilo,  Avignon,  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Druentia  with  the  Khone: 
it  was  reputed  a  colony  of  Massalia.  Araiuio,  Orange,  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  CaTaree,  sear  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ithone ;  it  became  a 
colony  with  the  additiooal  title  of  Secundaucrum.  The  Roman  remains 
are  numerouR,  the  moet  remarkable  being  a  triumphal  arch,  about 
60  feet  high,  with  three  archways,  inacribed  "  Mario,"  but  of  a  later 
period  than  the  Marios  who  defeated  the  Tevitones  ;  and  the  retnaina  of 
an  aqueduct  near  the  town.  EbrodBiinin,  Embrtm,  was  situated  on  the 
upper  oouive  of  the  Druentia  under  the  Cottian  Alps  :  it  became  the 
capital  of  Alpes  Hiu^tims.  Brigantinm,  Brianfoa,  was  the  Stat  tonn 
in  Oaul  on  the  road  from  Sagusio  over  Mont  Geaevrt:  at  tbie  point  the 
road  branched  off  W.  to  the  valley  of  the  Isara,  and  B.W.  to  that  of  the 
Druentia.  Tienna,  Vienae,  lay  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in  the 
country  of  the  Altobrogee,  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  became  a 
eolonia,  and  a  great  place,  even  rivalling  Lugdunum.^  The  foundations 
of  the  massive  Roman  walls,  20  feet  thick,  still  remain;  there  are  also 
some  arcades  which  probably  served  aa  the  entrance  to  the  thannffl,  a  well 
preeerred  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  dedicated  to  Augustus  and 
Livia,  now  used  as  a  museum,  and  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
of  four  large  aqueducts,  chieQy  constructed  underground.  Filateissaid 
to  have  been  banished  to  Vienna;  au  unfinished  pyramid  on  a  quadran- 
gular base,  of  a  total  height  of  $2  feet,  is  called,  without  any  good 
reason.  "Pontius  Pilate's  Tomb." 

Bomaa  Boade.—Tbe  Vit,  AmtiUti  was  carried  on  under  Augustus  from 
Vada  Sabbata  in  Liguria  to  Ai-elata  on  the  Rhone,  pasait^  through 
Antipolis,  Fonim  Jolii,  and  AquK  Seitiie.  From  Arelate  the  obief  line 
of  cqmmunicatiou  with  Spain  commenced,  passing  through  Nemausuj 
and  Narbo.  A  road  sometimes  named  Via  Donitis  ran  aloi^  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Rhone  through  Vienna  to  Lugdunum.  From  Vienna  roads 
led  to  the  AlpU  Groia,  LUile  Bt.  Bernard,  and  to  the  Alpis  Cottia, 
Moat  Genhre. 

<  AnUpatitBoi,  fatsot,  sun  SUa  thyaoi 

EGKm  si  tcombrl,  nun  tibl  missi  toitm.  Uabt.  xlii.  lOS. 

V  lU  beaut;  is  referriHl  to  by  Martial,  and  lis  ilaW  of  oalCuremBy  be  inferred 
from  the  clicomstaniie  Uiat  botb  hi>  own  and  Pliny's  worke  were  to  be  hid  at  the 
booksellerB'  shopa  tbere  ;— 
FertuT  htben 

It  waa  alu  ^fnooH  ti 
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HaiHtibal't  March. — Tbe  route  puTsuad  by  H*Qnib«l  in  his  celebrated 
sxpedition  from  Bpom  to  Ital;,  lay  wholly  uirough  the  portion  of  Qaul 
we  bave  been  describing.  He  entered  it  by  the  E.  eitremit;  of  the 
^reneee,  and  thence  foUoned  the  cooBt-roM  b;  KuiiciDo,  Narbo,  and 
NomausuB,  roaching  the  Ehone  a  litde  above  Ayenio.  Having  croBBed 
the  river,  he  followed  up  the  left  bank  to  the  laaia,  and  thence  along 
the  latter  stream  to  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  lower  ridges 
of  the  Alp«  near  GfenoHe.  From  this  point  his  route  ia  unoertoin: 
fLCCording  to  some  authoritieBi  he  pnrgued  the  roiit^  marked  I.  in  the 
accompanying  plan,  which  follows  the  leara,  and  crotwes  the  LiUU  St. 
Barnard  into  the  valleyof  J[iif<i,and  thence  down  to  Tarin:  according 
to  others  he  pursued  route  II.,  which  follows  the  Arc  over  JHt,  CenU, 
and  thence  straight  down  to  8uta  and  ISirin :  lastly,  he  may  have 
punmed  route  III.,  following  the  Bomanehe  by  Bourg  d'Ogiant  and 
aorOBB  Ml.  Genitrre.  The  objections  to  route  I.  are  its  length,  and  the 
fiiBt  that  the  valley  of  the  DoTa  was  oconpied  bj  a  very  warlike  tribe, 
the  Salassi,  who  would  not  have  permitted  Hannitud'e  army  to  pane 
UDoppOBed.  Between  II.  and  III.  there  is  not  much  to  choose :  but  the 
latter  was  probably  the  one :  at  all  events  the  Mont  Qenevre  route  was 
the  more  &equent«d  route  in  the  Roman  period^  it  was  probably  the 
one  eiqilored  by  Pompey  in  B.O.  77,  and  was  certainly  followed  by 
Csear  m  his  expedition  agunst  the  Helvetians,  The  two  stations  Ad 
Hartis  and  Brigantio  are  the  modern  Ouiz  and  Brianftm. 

Many  of  the  villages  on  the  road  to  St.  Bernard  derive  their  names 
from  the  Roman  miles  meamred  &om  Viemta,  as  8fptime(7),  Oytier{8), 
and  Di^mat  (10). 

in.— 'LnODnHEN  HIS. 

%  9.  Lngdnneniii  'was  separated  from  Aquitania  on  the  S.W.  by 
the  Liger,  and  from  Narlxtoensis  <m  the  6.E.  hy  the  RhodanuE  :  on 
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the  E.,  where  it  wm  contiguous  to  Belgtca,  there  was  no  natural 
boundaiy,  bat  the  limit  between  tliem  would  be  coinddcnt  with  a 
lioe  leaving  the  Rhone  some  few  miles  below  Qen-  va,  and  striking 
across  to  tlko  BriHih  Cliantid  at  the  point  where  the  GOth  paralld 
MIb  on  it.  The  mountain  range  of  Jura  lies  wholly  in  Lugdunensis, 
and  the  chief  riven  are  the  border  Btreung  of  the  Zifvr  and  the 
Uiodsaiu,  the  former  of  which  receives  on  ite  riglit  bank  at  Julio- 
magus  the  y-Anin.  Mayenne,  while  the  latter  has  on  important 
tributary  in  the  Arar,  SoAie,'  which  rises  in  Vosegus,  and  lows 
with  a  alow  currant  to  the  S.,  receiving  the  Snbis.  Boube,  on  its  left 
bank,  and  joining  the  main  stream'  at  Lugdunmn.  We  have 
farther  to  notioo  the  Bequina,  Setna,  which  rises  in  the  high  lands 
8.  ofLaagret,  and  flows  to  the  N.W.  into  tiie  British  Channel:  it 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  XatrSns,  Mame,  and  the  Isftta,  Oue, 
with  its  tributary  the  Azioa,  ^Jisne ;  and  on  its  left  bank  the 
Inranus,  Tonne,  which  is  known  to  ub  only  from  inscriptions. 

§  10,  The  nations  occupying  Lt^unensis  from  S.E.  to  K.W. 
were — the  S^nsiliii,  b^ween  the  Liger  and  the  Bhodanns,  and,  in 
CaMar's  time  at  all  events,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Rhodanus  - 
and  the  Arar;  the  adni,  between  the  Liger  and  the  Arar;  the 
Linginn,*  Langrea,  about  the  sources  of  the  Mame  and  Seine,  "S,  of 
the  Mim ;  the  Sentinesi  Sen»,  N.W.  of  the  MAxn  to  the  Seqnana 
near  Ports;  the  OomfltM,'  GJiarlrsa,  between  the  Sequana  below 
Paris,  and  the  Liger,  and  even  beyond  the  Liger  to  the  Elaver; 
the  Aolerd,  between  the  Seqnana  in  its  lower  course  and  the  Liger, 
divided  into  two  great  blanches,  tlie  EbimiyioM,'  Evreux,  in  the  N., 
and  the  Ceuomiiii,  Mane,  in  the  S. ;  the  Duanites,  Nantes,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Liger  near  its  mouth  ;  the  Annorld,'  a  general 
name  for  the  marilime  tribes  between  the  mouths  of  the  Liger  and 
of  tJie  Sequano,   of  which  the  most  important  were  the   Vsniti, 
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Fonnn,  on  tlie  OMSt  W,  of  the  Namnetea,  a  aea-ruing  race,  who 
carried  on  trade  with  Britain,  and  who,  from  the  chacactar  of  thnr 
coast,  broken  up  hj  nomeroiu  promontoriea  or  Hofuhe  Bumnuided 

with  shallow  water,  enjoyed  great  sequritj ;  the  OdnnU,  in  the  ez- 
treoutj  of  Sretagne;  and  the  IIb«U1,  in  tiie  peuiiunila  of  Cotantia. 
Lngdunensis  coatained  comparatively  few  towna  of  importance : 
Lugdunnm,  tlie  capital  of  the  province,  Blood  opposite  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Rhone  with  the  Arar,  Auguatodiiniiin,  near  the 
Iiiger,  is  proved,  by  ita  eit«iiBive  remaina,  to  have  been  a  fine 
town ;  and  the  position  of  GenAbnoi,  in  command  of  the  pass^e 
across  tlie  Liger,  rendered  it  a  valuable  military  statian.  The 
modem  capital  of  /Vance  is  represented  by  Lutetia,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  small  place,  but  valuable  from  its  safe  position,  on 
an  island  in  the  Seine,  whence  either  bank  was  accessible  to  ita 
inhabitants. 

TheBoman  colony  of  IngdSnnm  wu  pUated  by  L.  MuaatiiuPIaacus 
in  B.C.  43,  apd  peopled  with  the  infaobitanta  of  Vianna.  It  stood  oo  ths 
right  bank  of  tlie  Aiar  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  named  Fonrviere,  The 
modeni  town  of  Lyimt  origiuallv  occupied  the  same  rite,  that  portion  of 
the  city  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers  Aror  and  Rhone  beii^  a 
modem  addition.  The  position  of  Lugduoum,  as  a  place  of  trade 
and  a  central  spot  of  communication,  iecured  to  it  a  large  amount  of 
prosperity.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Seiteca'a  time,  and  restored 
by  the  Emparur  Nero.  It  was  again  burnt  by  the  scldiers  of  SsptimiuB 
Severus  in  a.n.  t97.  Between  the  two  rivers  stood  the  Ara  Augusti," 
dedicated  to  the  emperur  by  the  sixty  states  of  Qaul,  each  of  which  was 
represeoted  by  a  figure.  A  church  was  ptaotsd  at  Lugdunam  at  an 
early  period,  which  buffered  a  furious  persecution  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
AnreliuB  in  a.d.-  1T2  or  177  :  Irennus  was  one  of  its  bishops.  The 
EoQian  remains  ate  small :  there  ara  traces  of  a  theatre  on  the  Piaee  del 
Minimei,  and  of  a  oamp  on  the  W.  aide  of  the  SaOrte:  some  of  the 
srchea  of  the  great  aquedact  (50  miles  long)  are  preserved  at  Cliam- 
ponotl:  there  were  two  other  aqueducts  of  great  length.  Catnlllknimi, 
Chilon,  waa  a  town  of  the  .£dui  on  the  Arar:  the  Romans  kept  a  Seet 
of  some  kind  there,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  commercial 
importance.  Biteaeta,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  Au^oitodtumn, 
whence  the  modem  Aatun,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  .iKdui, '  and  stood 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Liger:  it  was  the  chief  place  of  education  for  the. 
noble  youths  of  Qaul,  and  was  altogether  a  verv  important  town.  Near 
it  CiEBar  defeated  the  HelveIJi  in  a  pitched  battle :  it  was  seized  by 
Sacrovir  in  A.o.  21,  was  taken  by  Tetricus  in  the  time  of  QatUenus,  and 
is  said  to  liave  been  destroyed  by  Attila.  The  Roman  remains  at 
Abttm  are  numerous,  consisting  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  with  two  of 
the  main  entrances,  Porte  d'ArrouX,  50  feet  high  and  60  broad,  and 
Porta  8l.  Andr^,  60  feet  high  and  40  broad,  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  traces 
of  an  amphitheatre  vrith  a  nnumachia  near,  it  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
from  three  large  pouds  outside  the  town,  and  the  remaiua  of  a  magni- 
ficent temple  of  JonuB  :  the  names  Moajea  (Mods  Jovis)  and  Chauinar 
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(Campus  Martiua)  nre  TSatigee  of  tbe  Boitun  en.  AI«d»,  AUte,  ■  torn 
of  tlie  UnDdubii,  WHS  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  between  tbe  atT«SJiu  Lent 
and  Lmeraiii,  tributariea  of  the  Tome.  It  wu  here  that  the  Oanhi, 
under  Vercingetorii,  made  their  fiflal  stand  in  B.C.  52.    AgOldlmua,  Ben», 


IS  the  chief  town  of  the  Senoncs,  and  under  the  later  fioi 
came  the  capital  of  LugdunensU  lY.    Lutetla,  Ports,  the  camt 
the  PaHaii,  etiud  on  the  Sequana,  and  was  otigiQall;  confined  I 


italof 

island  forming  a  portion  of  La  CiU  (derived  from  eiviiat),  the  original 
isle  having  been  increaeed  eince  the  Boman  period,  bf  the  aildiUon  of 
two  other  email  istande.  It  was  never  a  large  place  under  the  Romans, 
though  it  may  have  occupied  soma  gronnd  on  one  or  both  of  the  banks 
of  the  river,  with  which  (lia  island  was  connected  hj  bridges.  The 
place  was  threatened  by  Labienua,  in  B.C.  52,  vdthout  effect.  Julian 
spent  a  winter,  and  was  proclaimed  Augustus  there,  a.d.  35S.  Some 
Hculptured  atonea,  and  a  portion  of  a  subterranean  aqueduct,  are  the 
onlf  Roman  remuns.  Sotondigni,  which  was  afterwards  contracted 
into  Botomum,  and  thii  into  Soaeo,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Yello- 
cseses  on  the  Sequana.  OtnKlnun,  or,  as  It  was  afterwards  called, 
AnieMni,  and  hence  Orltam,  was  an  emporium  of -the  Camutes  on  the 
Ligsr  :  it  was  the  focus  of  the  great  insorrection  in  B.O,  52,  and  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  CEesar  :  its  later  name  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given  after  tbe  Emperor  Aurelian,  in  whose  reign  the  walls,  of  which 
there  are  some  traces,  ma;  have  been  built.  Chuandflnuil,  Toura,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Turonea  (whence  the  modem  name),  was  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Liger,  Jnlion^igai,  tbe  capital  of  the  Andecavi,  from 
whom  its  modem  name  Angen  comes,  was  on  the  Meduana,  a  short 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Liger. 

Idimda, — Off  the  coast  of  Lugdunensis  were  two  groups  of  islands — 
Ttneti«a  Iiunln,  off  the  W.  coast,  of  which  ^ndlll*,  B^^ItU,  is  the 
largest ;  and  CwMria,  Jersey,  Sanilii,  Onenuej/,  and  BidOno,  Aldemeg, 
off  the  N.  coast, 

IV. — Bbloioa. 

S  1 L  Belgiea  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tbe  line  already  described 
(p,  639) ;  on  the  N,  by  the  Pretnm  Gallicuni,  Straiti  of  Dover,  and 
the  Qerman  Ocean ;  on  the  E.  by  tbe  RhiQe;  and  on  the  8,  by  tJie 
Rhone  and  the  Alps.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Inia,  Tawgnt,  and 
tbe  Pennine  Alpi,  fall  within  these  limits,  t<^tber  with  the  fol- 
lowing liverB — tbe  border  stream  of  the  Bhann*,  which  rises  on  the 
W.  side  of  Mona  Adula,  passes  through  tbe  Laoua  Venetus,  L.  of 
Chnatanix,  in  its  upper  course,  receives  as  tributaries  on  ita  left 
hank,  the  ITaTa,  Naht,  at  Bingium,  Sittgen,  and  the  McwUa,*  MoteSe, 
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at  GonflueDt«s,  CoHeTttz,  and  fiaelly  diecliarged  its  waters  through 
two  main  strewns,*  of  whioli  the  weatern,  uniting  with  the  Uosa, 
MCeivad  the  name  of  TahUla,  Waal,  while  the  eastern  retained  the 
name  of  the  origiDal  stream ;  the  Moia,  Mev»e  or  Maaa,  which  riscE 
about  48°  N.  lat.,  and  flows  towards  the  N.,  receiving,  as  above 
noHced,  a  bianch  of  the  Rhine,  before  its  diacliarge ;  the  BMldit. 
Schdde,  more  to  the  W.,  which  is  described  by  CsEsar  (S.  O.  vi.  33) 
ta  flowing  into  the  Moaa  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Banubs,  Somnte,  which 
Mis  into  the  Fretum  Gatlicum  ia  &e  W.  part  of  the  province. 

1 12.  The  most  important  tribes*  were  located  iu  the  followit^ 
manner — the  SslTstil,*  in  the  plaios  of  SiBitzerland,  between.  Jtira 
on  the  W.,  the  Rhone  on  the  S.,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  t(.  and  E. ; 
they  were  divided  into  four  jioift,  or  cantons,  of  which  two  are  named, 
viz.  1  Urbigenus,  or  Verbigenua,  which  is  supposed  to  have  reached 

It!  ebWTfnl  aspHt  la  DoUced : — 
Hand  uliter  ftatiia  nil 

'  FliD}  Dotlws,  in  Kddlticm 
nenm,  wblau  Hored  burudi 
probably  Id^ntUHl  irHh  thfi  utifl 
~     '   wi.  U.  S).    Ftolemr  nt 


it  mla  tala  UoKlls 

[OOlor  liecbB  tapill™. — AoMm.  Idyl,  i.  I  a. 

I  the  tva  Hlmcly  BpeclSed,   i  mird,   named 

.ha  N.  into  the  lakH  {Zaidtr  Zn).     This  wu 

i\  Fossa  SnWina,  at  vhioli  Tacitus 

-^aBl^  all  of  then  N.  of  tbe  Mob. 

It  is  olsu  (bat  Ois  Bhlne 


™i  r«*«  (S)  p 
B.  aide  of  tbe  river-  me 
HelTetU  ireie  comiKlKd 
tberefore  to  go  throagti  tbe 
psu  of  Fort  PEcltun  OD  tbe 
V.  Bide,  and  tliog  (o  rollaw 
Ther  wars  met  by  Ceeear  and  utie 
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from  Snlodwnim,  Salothum,  as  far  as  Aqas  HelvetictB,  Baden,  nt*t 
the  Aar ;  and  TigurlnuBmorefo  the  8^  between  i,.A(oro(  on  the  JI., 
Jura  on  the  W.,  and  the  L.  of  Otneva  on  the  B.,  its  limits  on  the 
E.  not  being  known ;  the  other  two  pagi  are  not  named,  bat  may 
have  been  the  TugSni,  between  L.  Zurich  and  L.  of  Cotietam,  and  the 
AmhtSnes  to  the  S.  of  the  two  first ;  the  BavneL  along  the  Rhine 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  BifWe;  the  B^qnini,' between  the  upper  Arar 
in  the  W.,  Jura  ia  the  B,,  and  the  Khone,  near  Genera,  in  the  S.; 
the  laiul,'  in  the  valley  of  the  Upp»r  Moselk  ;  the  Smi,  Sheims, 
between  the  3fara«  and  the  Jfeuae;  the  German  tribes  (d' the  TribDoti, 
Kenete*.  and  VugUnet.'  along  the  Upper  Bbine ;  Ihe  Mediomatrld, 
Metz,  N .  of  tho  Leiici  on  the  course  of  the  Stcnelle,  snA  at  one  time 
reaching  B.  to  the  Rhine,  but  subsequently  restricted  to  the  W.  of 
the  Votget  by  the  Qerman  immigrants  ;  the  TrevM*  or  Tnreri, 
SfVeres,  on  the  Lovxr  MoteUf,  from  the  Meuse  in  the  W.  to  the 
Rhine  in  the  E.,  though  their  position  on  the  course  of  the  latter 
river  is  by  no  means  well  defined  ;  the  Cbii,  a  GJerman  tribe,  who 
in  Cfesar's  time  lived  E.  of  the  Rhine  opposite  the  Treveri,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  a  district 
between  the  Treveri  and  the  Gi^erni,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
.CWo^ej  the  Ongemi  to  the  N. ;  the  Batavi,' a  branch  of  the  Ghatti 
who  left  their  country  and  settled,  before  Ofesar's  time,  in  the  island 
(Batavorum  insula)  formed  hy  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Rhine 
on  the  N.  and  S.  and  the  sea  on  the  W, ;  the  Hsnapli,  in  C^sar'a 
time,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  along  the  coast  as  far  W,  as 
the  Morini  (the  Qerman  tribes  of  the  ITiipetai  and  Tenothiri  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  settled  in  their  territory) ;  the  Hervii"  on  the  right 


^  TtM  Bequud  appear  Vt  have  been  BliilTul  vfAvem : — 
HuiD  tJbl  SeqoanicB  piD^nem  tflxtricls  alnnmiii 

Qate  Ljuudfemoninm  bubara  noiii«i  habet ; 

Sordlda,  Bed  gelido  non  uperaanda  Deoemtot 

Doaa,  peKgiinuD  mittimiu  eodraniida. 

■  Thl  Leuol  and  Bemi  an  DOtiwd  b;  Ltuan  as  tkUful  i 

Optimns  eiciuH  Lernjui  Kbtmuaque  laoerto. 


Bum  flgnli  Ihbui,  ntfi  perwrna  BataTi. 

Jam  paer  anricomo  pmformidaCe  Batav 

•  The  NtTTEi  oacred  a  nuMt  delcrmlned  rc^Ui 
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bank  of  the  upper  Scaldit ;  the  Koiliil '  along  the  sea-coMt  from  tba 
moutli  of  the  Scaldia  in  the  E.  to  the  tomtoiT  of  Ihe  Ambiani  in 
the  W. ;  Qie  B«Uo>rtcl,  Beauvaia,  between  ihe  npper  Samara  and  the 
Seqnana,  reputed  the  first  of  the  Belgic  tribes  in  numbers  and 
influeDce ;  and  the  OftliU,  Oaux,  on  the  s«a-coaEt  E.  of  the  Seqoana. 
The  towns  of  Belgica  roee  to  importance  at  a  comparatively  late 
date.  The  dangers  that  thteBteoed  the  Boman  empire  on  the  side  of 
Germany  neoessitat«d  a  number  of  garrisons  ^ong  the  course  Of 
the  Bhino,  commencing  with  Argentoratum,  and  extending  down  to 
Lngdnnnm  BatartiniiD,  between  which  points  we  have  M<^ontJ8cum, 
BiugiuiD,  Bouna,  Colonia  Agripplna,  Aaciburginm,  Castra  TetSra, 
and  other  les^  import^it  townB.  Augusta  Trevirorum,  on  the 
Moaella,  was  the  finest  town  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
general  residenoe  of  the  Roman  Emperon  in  their  visits  to  northern 
Gaul.  Divodlirum,  on  the  same  river,  and  DurocortOrum,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Isaca,  are  also  proved  bj  tb«r  remains  to  have  been 
important  and  fine  cities. 

Oalonla  ZquactrJa  Soriodimiiia,  Kyon,  was  in  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  L.  of  Qeoima:  the  name  of  Jijuutre  is  said  still  to 
attach  to  the  □eighboiirhood  of  l^yrni.  AvoiQinmi,  Atemiiet,  the 
capital  of  the  Helvetii,  Blood  N.E.  of  Gtama:  it  became  «  Bomao. 
colon;  with  the  name  Pia  Flavia  Constuu  Emerita  :  there  are  remains 
of  its  amphitheatrB  and  aqueduct,  and  part  of  its  wall.  Saloddnim, 
SoIbfAum.  was  another  town  of  the  Helvetii,  of  which  some  ancient 
remains  are  still  extant.  Tlndoniaia,  WivdUi^,  near  the  Aar,  was  a 
Oonaiderabla  placSf  and  the  fltation  of  the  2Ist  Lwion  in  a.D-  71 :  there 
are  traces  af  an  amphitheatre,  and  vaiious  other  Koman  romaiua  on  ita 
site.  Atl^nsta  SauraoSnun,  AvgA,  6  milea  E.  of  £tuls,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Bauraci :  a  Boman  colony  was  planted  there  in  the  time  of 
Augustas  by  L.  Uunatiua  Ploncus.  VMOntio,  £«>anpon,  the  chief  town 
■  of  the  Seqnani,  stood  on  the  Dubia,  Douiw,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Arar : 
the  position  of  the  town  is  correctly  deeoribed  by  Cassar  aa  being  on  a 
peninsula  surrounded  by  the  Dubis  ;  but  he  ia  wrong  in  atating  the 
width  of  the  nech  of  land  which  connects  it  with  the  adjacent  cau'ntr; 
as  600  Soman  feet,  'Aa  width  really  being  1500.  Tesontio  suffered 
severely  from  tike  Alemanni,  Huns,  and  others  ;  a  triumphal  arch  and 
a  part  of  the  aqueduct  are  all  the  remtuns  of  the  old  town,  TaUoffl, 
Tool,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Leuci.  Catalaunl,  or,  aa  the  name  ia 
othemise  given,  DnmMtalaBttam,  Ch£ltm»-tair'Ma.me,  in. the  t^riitorj  of 
the  Remi,  was  fsmoua  for  the  defeat  of  AttiU  and  his'Huna  by  the 
Boman  Aetius  in  a.d.  451 ;  the  name  implies  a  people  as  well  as  a  town. 
DnnMOrtinm,  Astmt,  was  the  capital  of  the  Remi,  and  the  centre  where 

eat  up  by  Csaar  on  Uie  banks  of  the  SaUa  In  a.c.  ST  ;  tbey  rerollcd  In  S4,  and 
were  again  defeated  byCeasac  In  SJ. 

njminmqne  rebellia 

Nerrlua.  et  iwsl  poUatns  nnguine  Cotm.  Ldc.  i.  419. 

'  Their  Hume,  from  nor,  "  the  eei,"  beapfoia  a  Celtic  origin  :  they  are  noUiaa 
by  VlrgU  ■■  the  moat  dlaCant  or  the  Contiiinitil  nations  :— 

EUTtK^fiH  luminvm  MarinI,  jbii,  vlil.  7)7. 
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nmnerous  rosdi  met ;  it  nleo  pocsesaed  a  eohool  of  rlietori 
numerouH  Romaa  edifices,  of  which  b  triumphal  arch  with  three 
gSitawayB  luid  eight  Corinthiui  columns,  and  Bome  traces  of  the  Themue, 
are  the  onlj  rsTouns.  Divodftmn,  Melt,  probably  derived  ita  name 
from  being  situatsd  at  the  junction  (dfuo  =  "two")  of  the  MoaeBe  apA 
SeiUe  :  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Hediomatrici,  and  became  from  its 
pi^ition  an  important  place.  In  a.d.  TO,  «000  of  its  inhabitants  wees 
massacred  hj  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius ;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Huqb  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  msgniticent 
aqueduct  Bii  French  leagues  in  length ;  of  this,  five  arches  remain  OD 
the  left  bank  of  the  JtfoaeUe,  and  seventeen  on  its  right  bank  at  JoUJl, 
one  of  which  ie  64  feet  high.  Ar^sntoifttiim,  afterwards  Stratieburgium, 
whence  its  modem  name  SlrathuTo,  wk9  the  chief  town  of  the  Tribocd 
op  the  Bhine.  The  Romans  had  a  manufactory  of  arms,  and  Julian 
defeated  the  Alemauni  there.  Norloiidgni,  £^ier,.  lower  down  ths 
course  of  the  Rhice,  was  the  capital  of  the  !Kemetea,  Kogontiionm, 
Hatns,  on  the  Rhine,  was  a  raunicipium,  and  is  noted  sa  the  spot  where 
a  monument  was  erected  in  honour  of  Drusus.  father  of  Qermauicua. 
Bingliml,  Bingen,  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Nava  and  the  Khlaa,  was  a 
B/iman  station,  and  ia  noticed  by  Tacitus  in  connection  with  the  war  of 
Civilis.  Angnita  Treriiilnuii,  Trier  or  Trive»,  waa  a  lUiman  colony, 
planted  probably  by  Augustus,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lUimOe:  it  was 
coimected  with  the  other  side  of  the  river  by  a  bridge,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  walled  &om  the  time  of  its  erection.  Ausonius  placei 
Treviri  iburth  in  his  list  of  "nobiles  urbee:"  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  regular  imperial  resideooe  in  this  part  of  Gaul  in  the  fourth  oantury. 
It  was  one  of  the  eiity  citjes  taken  by  the  Franks  and  tlte  Alemanni 
after  ths  death  of  Aurelian,  and  recovered  by  Frobus.  CouBtantine  the 
Qreat  frequently  resided  there,  and  restored  the  place,  and  Eumeniiia 
the  rhetorician  speaks  of  the  great  circus,  the  bajulicn.  the  forum,  and 
the  walla,  as  the  works  of  that  emperor.  The  piers  of  the  bridge,  the 
reuuuns  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  a  gigantic  ^te — -a  quadrangular  con- 
■tnicUon,  115  feet  long.  91  high,  and  67  deep — are  the  most  striking 
Roman  monuments.  Banna,  Bonn,  was  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  ths 
Rhine ;  it  naa  here  that  Drusue  made  his  bridge  of  boata  scroBs  the 
river  in  B.C.  12  or  11.  It  became  a  military  station  of  the  Itoman 
legions,  which  were  attacked  here  in  A.  D.  70,  by  the  Batavi  and  Cannine- 
fhtea.     It  was  probably  taken  by  the  Alemanni,  as  the  walls  were 

.  repaired  by  Julian  in  .i.D.  35S.  Colgnia  AjTlp^EsA,  Cologne,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  originally  called  OppidumUbiorum,  as  being 
the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii :  the  change  of  nacie  was  effected.  inA.s.  51, 
by  Ciandius,  at  the  request  of  his  wi^  Agrippina,  who  was  bora  there, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  colony  of  veterans  was  planted  there.     The 

'  town  was  well  situated  at  tlie  chief  place  of  transit  between  the  E.  and 
W,  aides  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  inhabitants  soon  became  enriched  with 
the  tolls  they  levied  on  tbe  merchandize  that  crossed  there,  as  well 
as  probably  on  that  which  passed  down  the  river.  It  became  the  chief 
town  of  Qermania  Secunda,  and  enjoyed  the  jus  ItoOeam.  Aulul 
Yitellius  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  A.S.  69,  and  Trajar 
assumed  the  imperial  insignia  there  in  tl8.  Tbe  place  was  taken  by  the 
Franks,  but  recovered  by  Julian  about  a.d.  356.  The  Roman  remains 
consist  of  a  gateway,  the  FfaJ'en'porle,  supposed  to  be  ths  Porta 
Claudia,  and  portions  r^  the  w^ls.  with  numerous  antiquities  :  the  name 
(Mognt  is  a  modification  of  Colonia.  AMihargiam,  Asburg,  on  the 
lower  Rhine,  wsa  a  Roman  station  in  a.d.  70.    Oaatra  Vetin,  XaiUah 
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was  an  important  Roniui  ititioD  on  an  elsvatioa  near  the  Bhine,  formad 
in  the  time  of  Auguatiu :  Civilis  blockaded  and  captured  some  Koman 
l^ooa  there  in  ad.  70.  Ingdflsnm  BataTOrnm,  Leydan,  waa  the  chief 
tovtu  in  the  Batavian  Ule  :  the  name  itaalf  is  Celtic,  and  leads  to  the 
inference  that  tbe  Celts  had  occupied  tbii  district  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Batavi.  OMorOona  or  Bmonl«,  S<nUog«e,  was  the  cliisf  poi-t  of 
the  Morini,  and  the  place  whence  Claudius  crossed  into  Britain :  it  is 
described  by  Pliny  na  FortiiB  Morioorum  Britannicus,  and  the  distance 
aci'oss  (probably  to  Kutupise)  ia  eetioiated  by  him  at  50  u,  v. :  there  are 
no  Roman  remwns  at  Boulome.  The  Itini  Portal,  whence  Ciceaf  sailed 
i^rtainlj  in  his  second  expeoition,  and  probably  iu  his  flrstr  ia  more  to 
the  E.  Bt  Winanl,  where  there  is  no  port  strictly  speaking,  bat  a  wide, 
sheltered,  sandy  bay:  the  Ulterior  Portus  of  which  he  epeaks  would 
thus  be  Sangailt.  CtitellmB,  Caiid,  near  Dankerqae,  was  a  Boman 
station,  as  alao  9'bs  laruenna,  TAoaerme.  both  in  the  territor;  of  Um 
Morini.  Bnaarohrtvai,  Amxeue,  a  town  of  the  Ambiani,  whs  aituabed(aa 
its  name  implies)  on  the  Samara.  Asgiwt&  SnauiSinun,  the  capital  of 
the  Sueasiones,  is  the  present  Siisnnu;  and  JnliDbAnm,  the  capit^  of  the 
Calcti,  is  LiBeboune,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  tombs, 
together  with  other  antiquities. 

irtrior^.— The  history  of  Gallia  commenceB  with  the  s«ttUment  of  ' 
Haaaolia  by  the  Fhocsana  of  Asia  Minor,  about  u.C.  600,  who  introduceil 
the  vine,  and  taught  the  OtiU  the  uae  of  letters.  We  hear  little  of  the 
country  until  the  time  that  the  Eomaos  entered  it  iu  126,  as  allieB 
of  the  MsBsaliots  against  the  Salyea.  In  this  and  the  two  following 
years  the  3alyea  were  attacked,  and  finally  subdued  ;  and  in  122  ths 
colony  of  AqaiB  Seitite  was  planted.  The  gradual  progress  of  the 
Romau  arms  has  been  already  traced,'  and  n»sd  not  be  repeated  here. 
After  the  completion  of  Chwbj'b  conquests,  TariouB  colonies  were  planted 
throughout  the  country,  but  no  regolar  goTemment  was  introdueed 
until  H.c.  27,  whea  Augustus  satabliahed  the  fourfold  dlTision  to  which 
we  haTS  referred. 
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CHAPTEK  XXSl. 
Britaknicje  Inspl^. 

1.  Bbitanniqs  Imsolx.  §  1.  NameB  and  divisiDiia  of  the  iqlands. 
§  2.  RiTera,  &c.  of  Britannia  Romsno.  §  3.  Climate  and  prodnc 
tioas.  g  4.  lahabitanta.  §  5.  Roman  divisioua  ;  towns ;  roads  ; 
walls;  luBtorf.  §6.  Britannia  Borbaia.  §7.  Hiberoia.  II,  QeH' 
IIANIA,  g  8.  Boundaries  and  general  description.  §  9.  Mountains; 
rivers.     §  1  It.  Tribes  ;  towns ;  history. 

I.  Britanicx  Insula. 
§  1.  The  term  firitsimiiis  InndEB  was  employed  by  Greek  writen 
to  describe  the  whole  group  of  the  Britisli  Isles,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  two  largest  of  them,  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Sul)Be- 
quently  to  the  time  of  CEesar  these  two  were  diBtingnixhed,  the 
former  us  Sritannia,*  or  Alhlon,*  the  latter  as  Hiltwnia,  or  lernS'   At 

'  The  Greek*  genenllT  wrote  the  name  BfMTrirui,  vitb  ■  donbte  I ;  Ibe  Laliiu 
UHd  the  sljigle  t.    Luoretlu  alone  len^beoe  the  i  In  Ihe  Uae — 

Nun  qnld  Britinnis  OBlom  dlffeire  putamilB.  vi.  1103. 

The  oripn  oT  the  nsnie  li  not  koawn  ;  11  Is  ninallT  referred  to  Ihc  CeUi>:  bril, 

'  Thifl  name  1h  ^eoerAllj  re^rd«d  Ba  derived  ttom  albut,  In  referenoe  to  tiM 
"o'hile"  cliffs  on  the  S.  coait.  It  Is  more  prohablr  oonneoted  with  the  Celtic 
Albaa,  liemfjing  "bei«hl." 
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a  kUr  period  Britaauis  was  appUed  to  England  as  diEtinguiahed 
from  Stxtlatid.  Tbe  position  of  the  group  in  teUtioa  to  the  oon- 
tineut  of  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Gaul,  wiis  well  known  to  the 
later  BomftDB ; '  very  inacuurate  views,  howeyer,  prevailed,  ei'en 
doWD  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  a&  to  the  form  and  relative  ixisitiocs 
of  tbe  islands  themBelves.  The  H»a  which  surround  them  are — the 
Hare  Britaumcum  on  the  S.,  the  Mare  Gennanicum  on  the  E.,  the 
Ooeanos  Atlanticua  on  the  W.,  and  the  Mare  Cronium  or  Pigmm 
on  the  N.  Britannia  itself  was  divided  into  two  portions,  iti™««i» 
and  BaiiMm,  corresponding  generally  to  the  modem  Engtaaid  and 
Scotland,  though  Romana  was  sometimea  carried  into  ScoUand  as 
far  as  the  FtTt/ts  of  Forth  and  Clifde,  and  was  sometimes  rostrictod 
to  Hadrian's  Wall.  As  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  tbe  proper 
boundary  of  the  Boman  province,  we  shall  r^ard  it  as  tbe  limit  of 
Britannia  Bomaua  in  the  following  pt^s. 

§  2.  The  names  of  the  physical  features  of  Britannia  Bomajta  are 
known  to  us,  partly  from  the  writings  of  Cnsar  and  Tacitus,  and 
partly  from  the  description  of  Ptolemy,  The  notices  of  the  two 
former  writers  Bre  few,  but  are  the  only  ones  that  possess  any  his- 
torionl  interest :  Giesar  mentions  IhePiom.  Cantiiun,  North  Foreland, 
andtheriver  TamMs,  Thamea;  and Tacitiistbe river BabtbiB,  Severn, 
and  the  Anibaa,  for  which  we  should  probably  read  Anfima,  Avon. 
The  description  in  Ptolemy  is  sufficiently  full,  bnt  consists  of  iianiEs 
alone  without  any  associations.  These  are  valuable,  as  proving  tiie 
identity'  of  the  modern  and  ancient  names,  and  occasionally  as 
affording  indications  of  the  ancient  British  language.   We  give  them 


0(tt>  Brltuum.  Boi.  Cirm.  i.  SS,  IS. 

Faitaoqiu,  ■  popnla,  ptinisliw  Csure,  in 
Perm  itiiiu  Brltumos 
VefltTA  matu  aget  prece.  Id.  i.  31,  14, 

T«  belldomfl.  qn[  remotiB 

OlMtnplt,  Occwiai,  Briusn^s.  li.  Ir.  14,  t7. 

t  YiB  IdeutltT  ig  not  iodiied  oiuTerul,  bat  it  hnldg  good  In  mmj  iiutum 
vbera  then  ie  jm  npparmt  diBcrepuicy  \  t-g.  Idumanli  and  Stachoatgr  piobablj 
have  the  iame  meaning,  the  latter  being  a  trLnBlation  of  the  former  :  OarT~ 
bnanni  ia  ndiiwllr  tbe  Bvne  as  Tart ;  vhlla  Itnnn,  Snlwi^  Firih,  no  doabt  hu 
rctereooelo  the  JtElfrt,  iThleh  flows  into  it.  The  orthograpti^  of  the  ela^lcjd  nanue 
Ib  tcit  daBbtfnl :  we  have,  tor  Initance.  thiea  fornu  for  the  aneieat  name  of  the 
Thama,  vii,,  TamcBia  In  CiBHir,  Tajness  In  Slan  Cagdiu  and  Taritoi,  and  lamw 

>.  g.,  TrinobHitrs  and  TTlnouil«.  Ssjononii  and  Dunmonll,  Demeta  and  Dlmela, 
*n.  And  so  still  more  of  the  towns ;  e,  f .,  GamalodonuDi  SJid  CBmuladununi, 
VeroUmlam  and  Verulamlom,  LngnTBllam,  Lugavallin&u  and  LngutAlum,  fte. 
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therefore  iu  brief,  taking  a  survey  of  the  coasta,  beginning  willi 
the  N.E. 

(1.)  On  the  E.  coail.  Biwrs-Vodra,  Wear;  A'bM,  ffumter;  Gar- 
rbnennl,  Ynre;  Stniini,  Sloar,-  Idumwiia,  BlachiBoUr;  andTamiM, 
Thojaeg,  Eitaariea  and  Bayi. — Simniii  Sinus,  Dungley  Bay,  near 
Whilby ;  Gabrantnioerum  Sin.,  Filey  Bay ;  Hetirii  fstnaiiimi,  the 
IToift ;  and  l^amsM  BA.,  tbo  mouth  of  the  Thama.  FTOnumtoriea.— 
OoeUnm,  Flamburo  Head;  and  Cantlom,  North  Fordond. 

(3.)  On  Ok  S.  coast.  Hi'iiers.— Tri»anton,  probably  the  Jntn;  AlaK- 
nut,  [wrhBpa  the  Axe;  liiia,  Exe;  Eind  Taminui,  Tamar.  Prtnnon-- 
lories. — Damnoniimi  or  Ominom,  the  Lizard;  and  Antiveiteenm  or  Bo- 
lariiim,  Laad'i  End, 

VA.)  On  the  W.  coait.  Jitiwra.— Sablistt,  Severn;  Bhatotbitll;bin«, 
Toff;  ToUlu,  Tmney;  Taerihii,  Teify ;  Stnoia,  Dovey;  and  TmSIiu, 
CoToeag.  ^attutriei.—Eti.'briiya,  JEat,  Briitol  Choimel;  Esteia  JEit., 
mouth  of  ihe  Dee;  Beliaama  .Sit.,  looutli  of  the  Ribhle;  Horioambe 
EMt,,  Moreeambe Bay ;  and  ItbuXt Sat,  Solieay  Firth.  PronuiaUniei. — 
Heroiilii  Prom.,  Uartland  Point ;  Oetapitftmin,  Si.  Pavid'i  Mead ;  and 
CangaoSnun  Prom.,  BTaieh-g-FwU. 

■  %  3.  The  climnte  and  productions  of  Britain  are  deecribed  by 
several  writers.  The  former  13  oharncleriaed  as  humid  and  fc^gy, 
but  otherwise  temperate.  A  large  amount  of  the  country  was 
covered  with  forests  and  morasses,  which  rendered  it  mote  moist 
than  it  now  ia.  The  soil  was  regarded  as  fertile :  in  Cieaar'a  time  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  was  cultivated,  but  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Empire  a  large  amount  of  com,  was  exported  for  the  use  of  thfi 
Roman  troops  in  Germany.*  The  greater  part  of  the  island  was 
given  np  to  pasture,  and  the  native  Brilish  lived  mostly  on  the 
produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  country  was  rich  in  mi- 
nerals ;  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  were  probably  worked  by  the 
Phoenicians  from  a  very  early  period,'  and  led  to  the  application  of 
the  name  Cassiterides  to  the  S.W.  coast  and  the  SeiUy  Iiles.  In 
addition  to  this  we  have  notices  of  lead,  iron,  silver,  and  even  goW 
The  dogs'  of  Britain  were  particularly  prized,  and  the  oysters  of 
RutupiEB*  were  well  known  at  Rome.    Pearls  were  found  in  con- 


>  Aioat  i.ii.  an  Julian  had  SDD  T«wl9  billt  lor  tha  eipr«s  porpuBa  of  Un- 
ponidft  corn  to  thfl  provinces  bordering  on  the  Rhine. 

"  Thle  howeTor  liss  been  denied  by  iimnr  modem  wrilen,  u  no  PhtBniciin 
eoitu  h»»B  been  (Ound  not  «ny  otiier  eridenM  of  Oielr  baili^  settled  in  Britain. 

Greek  colonies,  and  then  aold  to  the  Pbienidsai  merehBula. 

'  Specimens  or  these  metals,  as  piodnced  by  the  RAmass,  are  still  in  eiiHence. 

givliig  the  name  of  tbe  emperoi  in  -whose  islgn  they  voce  emelUd.  A  square 
ingot  at  silver  his  also  been  fnind  with  a  I^ltn  ln»rlption ;  and  there  are  un- 
doubted proofs  thai  the  Komsns  cmsbed  quartz  tor  void  in  the  nelgbbouTheod  of 


'  They  are  noti«d  by  Claudlan  aa  a  very  powerfol  breed  t — 

MagTiaquc  tHnronun  fracturiB  coUa  BrltaimsB. — ito  Zoud.  Ilal.  iiL  801. 
s  — ^^^  BotuplnoTB  edfCa  fimdo 

Ostrea,  /nv.  It.  141 
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iiderable  mimbers,  but  of  poor  quality.  We  have  also  evidence  tbst 
there  were  abundance  of  sheep,  pig9,  goat«,  deer,  oxen,  and  horsaa 
OD  the  island. ••  The  seaa  about  the  shores  of  Britain  were  reputed 
to  abound  with  a  kind  of  whale.* 

§  4.  The  inhabitanta  of  Britannia  Bomana  were  Celts  of  the 
Cjmry  branch,  aad  are  described  as  similar  to  the  Gauls  in  x>ereoQ 
and  manneTB.  They  had  attained  but  a  low  degree  of  civilisatjim 
at  the  time  the  Bomans  became  acquainted  with  them  :  their  cloth- 
ing was  made  of  skins,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  staining  and 
tattooing  their  bodies.'  They  were  warlike,*  and  fought  witiiont 
armour,  but  were  acqudnted  with  the  use  of  the  war-chariot. 
They  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  which  lived  independently 
of  each  other  under  their  own  chieftains.  Their  religion  was 
Druidism,  and  the  priests  exorcised  considerable  influence  in  the 
state,  as  the  depositaries  of  learning  and  the  administrators  of 
■  justice.  Their  towns  were  little  else  than  stockaded  %dllages.  The 
introduction  of  Roman  civilisation  effected  without  doubt  a  consi- 
derable improvement  in  their  condition,  though  we  have  not  much 
information  on  this  subject.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  acquired 
the  art  of  coining  money.  The  chief  memomla  of  the  andent 
British  people  consist  of  "  cromlechs,"  harrows,  and  circles  of  stones, 
all  of  which  are  connected  with  their  sepulchres,  camps,  traces  of 
villages,  and  above  all  the  myste^ous  construction  at  Stonehaige. 
'llie  articles  discovered  in  the  sepulchres  consist  chiefly  of  ums, 
sometimes  rudely  oroauiented,  and  instruments  of  stone  and  broiffie, 
such  as  "celts"  or  chisels,  arrow-heads,  and  the  heads  Of  axes  and 


1*  Prooft  of  the  alitence  of  thme  udnuitB  ire  found  in  the  Komin  rubbisti.fdtl, 
where  (hdr  tnoes  eiin  la  sreu  quanliliea,  ihowtug  Uiiit  Uie;  wera  largely  eaten. 
From  thifl  eource  ve  Learn  tbat  then  V9*  a  T«y  huge  breed  of  oien  then  iq  th* 
tland,  described  by  natuialiete  jie  hoa  lonffifroas^ 

' Mtitanta  qui  remotla 

Obstrepit  Oceanns  remotii.  Ho>.  Cbm.  It.  14, 4). 

*  TMi  eoMdm  t>  fr»qoenUy  noticed  bj  the  Litin  poete  ;^ 
dandle  oem'eu  cum  ^t  RaflDa  BritaaDis 

£diu.  HiBT.  li.  sg. 

Barbara  dc  pietit  venl  bascauda  Brltannis.  Id.  xIt.  9&. 


Ludii  ct  tzienio  lincto  nitori  opnt.  Psofur.  li.  14,  Si 
BedScTtbiBiii,CUlcuqae[ErM,cu-<dufiwBritann«. — Or.  Aui.li.  16,  B 

'  Vlaara  Britunoa  hotpitibiu  Rnia,  Hon.  Oann.  iU.  4, 
Qua  nee  t«iTi1dlefl  CimhrL  nee  Britonea  ""1""T" 

ruc«  iQt  Imminei  Agalhyrsi.  Jw.  it.  114.  , 

jm,  horribiLeaqae  utU-  ' 

leBritsDDoi.  CiTvu.it.  11. 
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The  nfttiva  CribM  of  Brituu  wen  aran^  tfi  followB  : — (1.)  8.  o/ 
tlie  Thama — tlie  Cuitil  ic  Kenl ;  the  B^nt  in  Sutrey  and  Suteex ;  the 
BalgCB  in  WiUt,  Hanii.  and  Somerieiehire ;  the  Dur«tTigM  in  Doriet- 
ihire ;  the  Atrebfttii  in  Serki ;  and  the  Suim<mii  in  Deroa  and  CoTmnaU. 
(2.)  Betvsan  the  Thaia^.  the  Severn,  and  the  dumber— the  Trlno- 
MJltM  in  MidiUiex,  Euix,  and  the  S.  uf  SuWdJcj  the  SobOiii  in 
OxfordiiiTe  and  GloMOterihire,  with  the  Catneil&ni  as  a  subdivision; 
the  CatTBiioU&ni  in  Northamptonghire,  Beds,  Huntt,  and  Itiitlaad ;  the 
CMilnuigiii  in  the  N.  otSuJ^;  the  lolni  m  Norfolk:  the  CofitAni  in 
Lineomthire  and  LeJcttteTahire  ;  and  the  ConUTll  in  Chahire  and  parts 
of  fift^^bnUhire  and  ShropshirB.  (3.)  W.  of  the  &i«rn— the  SilfilM  in 
JiraiiTniiuiMtre  and  the  £.  of  S.  Walet;  the  tHmf tie  in  the  three  W 
oeuntiea  of  8.  Wales;  snd  the  Ordovloei  in  Bkropikire  and  ^.  ITaiei. 

a.)  Between  tbe  dumber  and  Hadmn's  Wall — the  Brl^antM,  with 
e  Setaatii  aa  a  aubordinate  tribe  on  the  banka  of  the  Sibble,  and  the 
PuUljuHt  it.  of  tbe  dumber.  The  position  of  the  Cangl,  notdeed  b; 
Taoitus,  m  quite  uncertain. 

g  5.  Tbe  BoniaJis  ^rst  entered  Britain  in  b.o.  55,  tmdec  C^aar ; 
but  they  did  Dot  permanently  occupy  it  until  about  one  hundred  years 
later,  when  Clandina  subdued*  the  tribes  8.  of  the  Thames  (i,.D.  43). 
Tljat  emperor  constituted  Britain  a  province  under  the  government 
of  a  consukr  legatiiB  and  a  procurator.  It  remained  in  this  state 
until  A.D.  197,  nbeu  it  iraa  divided  into  two  provinces,  Bivarlor  and 
Inbrior,  the  latter  being  in  the  &.,  each  imder  a  Beparate  PrEeses. 
It  waa  snbseqnently,  probably  under  Constan'^ine,  subdivided  into 
four  provinces  named  as  follows :  Britannia  Prima,  S.  of  the  Thames ; 
mt.  SMDnda,  W.  of  the  Severn ;  Haxltaa  Cmarienaij,  between  the 
!niames  and  the  Bimiber ;  and  FlaTia  Ooturtenais,  N.  of  the  Hvmher. 
Our  information  with  n^ard  to  the  political  and  social  slate  of  Bri- 
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of  AutoDine,  and  bad  Its  Jifad-qnartera  at  ChetUr. 

The  soldiers  serving  in  tbe  legions  above  noticed,  being  drawn  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
UmniD  Kmplre,  Introduced  manr  strange  forms  of  religions  worship,  as  existing  monu- 
ments testify.    Thseitent  of  the  mllitBij  oconpsUon  of  the  et '-    ' '  '- 


evidenoe  of  hsTing  been  orlginilly  Roman  csmps.    We  mighl 
DorchesUf,  hi  each  of  which  the  tormiaillon  chaUr  or  cater,  end 
of  tbe  pilndpal  thoronghtares  at  tiffit  angles  tn  the  centre  of  lbs  to 
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tain  nuder  the  Romane  18  nufortunately  sctinty :  tbe  sonrces  whence 
it  is  derived  may  be  classed  under  tbiea  heads, — (I)  historical  do 
cutuents;  (2)  itineraries  and  geographerB,  particalarlj  Ptolemy; 
(3)  existing  remainH,  1.  Prom  the  firat  of  these  sonrces  we  leam 
somewhat  of  the  topography  of  the  countrj  and  of  the  poUticAl 
status  of  the  towns  ;  the  classical  writers  notice  the  capital  L^di- 
nium,  Loitdon,  Camalodflnum,  Cdchtater,  Iha  first  Roman  colony, 
Yerulamium,  St.  Albati'i,  the  capital  of  Cassivelaimus,  and  Ru- 
fopiie,  Hichborough,  the  chief  port  for  communication  with  the 
continent;  later  writers  notice  Eboracum,  York,  tho  great  statiiM 
of  ihe  Tlomans  in  noithem  Britain.  'I.  From  the  Itineraries  8f 
Antoniae  we  obtain  inforrnation  wirh  regard  to  the  roads  con- 
stnicted  by  tiie  Romans,  and  the  numerous  tovnis  which  lined  them. 
Xo  less  Than  fifteen  ruutea  are  described.  These  routes  demonstrate 
how  completely  the  Eomana  had  opened  i^p  the  country,  and 
how  great  was  the  communication  carried  on  between  the  different 
districts.  Ftolemy  also  mentions  numerous  towns.  3.  From  the 
third  source  of  infonnation  we  obtain  a  vivid  idea  of  tbe  estent  to 
which  the  country  was  Romanised,  and  the  high  pitch  of  wealth  and 
refinement  that  prevailed  through  all  parts.  We  learn,  for  instance, 
from  this  source,  that  the  towns  were  inclosed  within  strong  walls' — 
that  every  one  of  any  size  possessed  its  boxUica  or  court-house,  and 
its  public  baths^that  ms^ificent  temples  were  erected ' — that 
many  of  them  had  amphitheatres^ — and  that  all  were  furnished 
with  lai^e  cemeteries  outside  the  walls.  We  fnrther  learn  that 
villas  were  dispersed  all  over  the  land,  and  that  in  the  southern 
counties  they  were  almost  as  numerous  as  gentlemen's  seats  in  the 
present  day — that  these  villas  were  of  vast  extent'  and  of  great 
magnificence,  furnished  with  "  hypocausts"  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  the  rooms,  and  with  baths,  and  adorned  with  panted  waUs 
and  mosaic  floors  with  elaborate  designs.  We  further  learn  that  tbe 
Romans  carried  on  extensive  mannfaotories  of  pottery '  and  of 
iron,"  and  that,  as  we  have  previouBly  noticed,  they  worked  and 
smelted  other  metals.  We  further  learn  that  there  was  the  usual 
unount  of  refinement  in  matters  of  personal  appearance :  amot^  the 

^  Speclmeni  of  Romaii  w^Ib  cind  gntei  nre  faimd  at  Jtie}ADfovs\,  Burgh  'M 
ftiJbji,  Lynmt.  York.  Lintotn,  Ckichater,  Petatiey,  snd  cither  plaqes. 

und  Miner™  at  dhichater,  and  n,  temple  of  Miner™  M  Coeeiam,  Ribcluitir. 

'  As  ol  DoTchiatcr,  tSrencetler,  Catrleon,  Sichiar'Hdgli,  Colclieiter,  and  Sitdialfr. 

'  The  moBt  perfect  renmioa  of  villsB  ate  [Oand  &t  Bignor  in  Suhhx,  and  at 
IFoodcheitar  in  Qloticeateriliire. 

'  Bfmains  at  poHerles  hnve  been  {onnd  at  Upthurci  ifartha  on  the  Jfrdiciiji, 
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WticleB  which  have  been  discovered,  are  fibula;  or  buckles,  bone  and 
bronze  Harr-plns,  meUl  specula  or  looking-glasees,  gold  torque*  cr 
collars,  bracelets,  needles,  slyli  or  pens,  spoons,  &c  Lastly,  the 
vast  number  of  oains  which  are  discovered  amid  Soman  ruins,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  period  of  their  occupation  of  the  country, 
^oida  no  alight  indicatjon  of  the  extent  to  which  Roman '  influence- 
prevailed  in  the  transftctions  of  daily  life.  From  this  brief  review  of 
the  state  of  Britain  under  the  Hoaians  we  now  revert  to  the  notices 
of  the  towns. 


Antoninua  Pius  it  had  eitended  to  the  S,  bank  (where  SouOivMrk  now 
stands),  and  ia  banco  deacribed  by  Ptfllemy  aa  a,  town  of  the  Cantii,  It 
in  first  noticed  bv  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  of  great  trade ; 
it  was  plundered  by  the  Bcitons  at  the  titoe  of  Boiidicea's  revolt.  It 
bore  at  a  later  date  the  surname  of  Augusta,  and  became  the  ter- 
minus of  the  great  roads  ot  Britain.  The  rennuoB  that  have  iieen  dis- 
covered, show  the  eiteafc  and  magoiScencB  of  the  town.  The  walls 
enclosed  (he  some  circuit  aa  those  of  mediaival  London  ;  they  were  IS 
feet  thick,  and  were  furnished  with  at  least  seven  gates.  Numerous 
tesselated  pavementa  and  fragments  of  statuary  and  sculpture  have 
bosu  discovered  at  depths  varying  from  12  to  20  feet  below  the  present 
level  of  the  sod.  There  was  a  mint  at  London,  the  coins  struck  in  it 
belonging  chioSy  to  Carauaius,  Allectua,  and  Constantinus.  Venila- 
minm,  Old  Yenilam,  near  St.  Alban'i,  was  prabably  the  residence  of 
CaBaivelaunuB,  which  was  taken  by  CiciSar  :  it  was  afterwards  the  capital 
of  a  prince  named  Tasciovanus,  some  of  whose  coins  still  eiiat :  it  was 
plundered  at  the  time  of  Boadicea'a  revolt.  It  subsequently  became  a 
muaicipium,  and  one  of  the  chief  Boman  stations  in  the  island.  The 
abbey  church  of  St.  Alban'i  is  built  to  a  great  extent  of  Roman  tiles 
taken  from  the  old  town.  CanalodOniun  was  tbe  chief  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Trinobantfs.  It  was  the  residence  of  Prince  Ciinohe- 
Ijnus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiiis,  and  was  taken  by  Claudius  in  t.n.  *3, 
and  converted  into  a  Roman  colony  kinder  the  name  of  Col.  Camalodu- 
nensis  ViotHcensis.  Tacitus  {Ann.  lii.  32,  33)  states  that  this  was 
done  for  the  repreaaiou  of  the  Silures  ;  but  this  is  clearly  erroneous. 
Ho  also  informs  us  (Attn.  liv.  31,  32)  that  it  possessed  n  temple  of  Clau- 
dius, a  curia,  and  a  theatre.  It  was  taken  and  destrujed  by  the  Britons 
before  Boadicea's  revolt.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be 
identified  with  Xahlon  or  Colchegter:  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
Boman  Colonla  and  Camaiadunum  were  the  same  place,  in  which  case 
It  would  be  Colt^teiier,  where  a  vast  number  of  Koman  remaina  have  been 


1  It  <■  Important  to  obserrt  that  the  Bomant  ot  Britain  nere  not  a 

legloauT  troapB  nha  were  stationed  in  (lie  lelinil  wens  >lnwii  from 

at  Lfume  /  Bpumrili  at  Andnida,  J>nHH>>jr .-  Dalmatiane  al  Brannlun 
9a9tfr !  Thraeiaaa  at  nabroHDtum,  Dntoiburght  and  Dadana  at  Ai 
Birdoauatd.  These  natlcuiB  Introdoeed  varioiu  kinds  of  »llf^ou«  woi 
tieaoe  «a  And  altare  not  oaSj  of  Jujdler  and  the  other  Roman  godii,  hi 
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diuorerad,  TmIb.  tlia  o»{ulal  of  the  leeiki,  and  hence  nmutmed  Tim  II 
nUB,  to  dutmgniati  it  from  the  other  towna  of  the  ume  uutie,  pco- 
bablj  itood  at  Caiifor,  a  little  S.  of  Honeifk,  Liadun  was  aa  im- 
portfint  town  in  thediatiict  of  the  Coritam,  and  a  coltmy,  aa  ita  modem 
name  lAnain,  from  "  Limli  coloma,"  implies.  TlieBamac  remamaaFe 
veiy  important,  aod  conraat  of  a  gateway,  named  Semport,  etill  in  nae, 
■  lewer,  a  wall  now  known  *B  the  "Hint  Wall,"  numerous  inacripljoni; 
caiiu,  ix.  Eborienu,  York,  was  ittaated  in  the  Qountr;  of  the  Bri- 
gantea,  and  became  from  ita  northerly  position  the  chief  militarj  atation 
of  the  Romans  in  the  later  period  of  their  residence  in  the  island.  Jt 
waa  the  elstioa  of  the  6th  L^on,  smuamad  Yictrix.  The  omperora 
SereruB  and  Constautiua  Chlorus  died  therd  ;  and  Constantine  tbe 
Great  is  said  (but  on  ineuf&dent  authority)  to  have  been  bom  ther«. 
The  foondations  of  the  old  Roman  walla  on  three  sidea  have  been  disco- 
vered, together  with  the  remains  of  one  of  the  gates,  probably  the  Pne- 
torian,  facing  the  N.  The  town  i^pears  to  have  hsan  of  rectangiilai' 
form,  6.^0  yards  long  by  550  broad,  and  to  have  been  protected  hy  a 
wall,  with  a  rampart  on  the  inside  and  a  fosse  on  the  outside.  Ootsido 
theae  limits  were  suburbe  of  considerable  extent.  The  remains  of  pri- 
vate dwellings,  batbs,  ieaselated  pavements,  and  votive  tablets  (parli- 
cularly  two  to  Serapis  and  Mitbrsis)  are  very  numerous.  Lngurulnm, 
CoTlwie,  appears  to  have  been  an  important  place,  though  the  notices 
of  it  are  very  scanty.  It  stood  near  the  "Vl.  extremity  of  Hadrian's 
wall,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  into  Caledonia.  Den,  Chetter* 
was  so  named  from  the  riier  on  which  it  wu  built.  It  was  an  im- 
portant mi.litary  station,  and  the  head-quarters  of  tbe  20tb  Legion, 
sumamed  Vahria  Fidrii.  The  Roman  remains  are  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  a  postern,  a  columnar  temple, 
altare,  and  baths,  statues,  particularly  one  of  Mithras  with  a  Phrygian 
bonnet,  vases,  &c.  OriMmimn,  Wroxeter,  was  situated  on  the  main 
road  between  Deva  and  Londiuium,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Cor- 
navii.  The  explorations  which  have  been  made  here  prove  that  it 
was  a  very  important  town.     The  buildings  as  yet  discovered 


Otermie,   a  forum,  and  numerous  otbar  objects.     Ilea, 

le  country  of  the  r"  '       -  ■    -■  -   ^'- • 

keeping  that  nation  in  order, 


Caerleon,  in  the  country  of  the  Silures,  was  an  important  military  pi 
'     ■       ■-    ''  ' ■'-e  station  of  t 


villa,  with  specimens  of  Samian  ware  and  bronze  ornaments,  tesselated 
pavemsnta,  and  ioscriptione.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  stood  Tenta, 
sumamed  Silmnm,  Vaervient,  where  are  toacea  of  the  Roman  walla. 
Cariniam,  or  DiinM>onu>viom,a  Cireatceikt,  was  central^  situated  at  the 
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junctioD  of  tlirsa  Roman  roadi,  and  in  Uia  midst  nf  a  woU-ooOupied 

district.  Many  Tillna  have  beea  diacovared  in  and  aboot  the  town,  and 
it  appsarB  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  faaMoiuble  towns  of  Roman 
Britam.  Aqus  Bolil,  Bath,  was  the  Eavourite  watering- plaoe  of  tbs 
Bomaiu.  "  Solis  "  may  be  a.  corruption  of  "  Sulia,"  a  British  goddew, 
whose  name  nipeara  on  an  altar  found  there.  Bemaina  of  ths  bathg 
and  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  have  been  diacoTersd  there,  together  with 
inscriptions  which  prove  that  it  was  much  &equented.  Dotnovaiilk, 
Dorcieiier,  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  S.  coast :  the  walU  have 
beea  tmced.  and  an  amphitheatre  ja  still  in  existence.  Tanbt  Belgiinm, 
Wiachetter,  and  BttUsdftlLom  ware  the  chief  towns  of  the  Belgte  ;  the 
walla  of  the  latter  iiave  bsen  traced  at  Old  Sarum  near  Salighiry,  and 
numeroua  coins  have  been  found  there.  CkUira,  the  chief  town  of  tbe 
Atrebates,  is  represented  hj  SilchaleT,  wiiere  walla  three  miles  in' circuit 
mark  the  site  of  the  old  town.  FinidW^in  Kent  we  have  to  notice 
DnrabrinB,  Itoch^ler,  where  coins,  jymlSTBud  pottery  have  been  found ; 
DmoTsminin,  Canterbury ;  B«gvlbiain,  Reaiher,  a  fort,  of  wl^ch  some 
walls  still  eiiat,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  channel  that  separated 
tbe  isle  of  Thanel  fixim  the  mainland  ;  Sntnpim,  Richhoroagh.  its  port 
iMing  named  Portue  Rutupensis  (Trutulensis  in  Tac.  Agrio.  !I8)  ;  it  was 
evidently  a  town  of  great  magnificence ;  portions  of  ita  walls  still  exist 
to  the  height  of  between  20  and  30  feet,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of 
its  amphitheatre,  and  a  vast  number  of  smaller  objecta,  auch  aafibiUte, 
pottery,  coins,  &o. ;  we  liavo  already  noticed  RutupiiB  as  the  cliief  port 
for  the  Continental  traffic ;  there  were  aJso  ports  at  Dnlnis,  BoBtr, 
where  is  a  toner  supposed  to  have  been  a  lighthouse ;  and  at  PiKtU ' 
T.fnll°'''l'|  Inftiaie,  where  one  of  the  gates  has  been  discovered  as  well  as 
the  old  walls :  both  Doeor  and  Lyiana  wen  Btations  for  the  marines 
(CUutiarii  Britatniei). 

Roadi. — The  Soman  roads  were  constracted  in  a  most  substantial 
manner,  and  may  still  be  traced  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  about  them  is  the  undeviating  directness  of 
their  course.  The  original  names  have  not  oome  down  to  ua,  with  tbe 
exception  perhaps  ef  the  Via  Juha  along  the  CTMst  of  S.  Waiet:  in 
their  place,  we  have  the  names  given  to  gome  of  thera  by  the  Saions. 
Five  main  routes  travarsod  the  country  in  various  directions,  aa 
follows : — 1 .  Waiiing  Street,  from  Rutuplie  through  DurobritK  to  Lon- 
diniom  (where  the  name  is  still  applied  to  an  important  street),  and 
thence  by  Teralamium.  VenonES,  High  Croti  in  Leietiterehire,  and 
Etocetum,  ITutt  in  aiafiTdtkirt,  to  Unconinm,  where  it  divided,  one 
braooh  going  through  WaUi  to  Segontium,  Camtirnon,  while  snother 
went  northwards  to  Deva  and  Mancunium,  Maaehetter.  whence  it  was 
carried  on  by  Caractonium,  CaUeruA.  to  Corbospitum.  (.'or&ridtre  on  the 
Tynt,  and  thence  into  Seotland.  2,  Ermine  Strett,  or  the  great  north 
road,  which  appean  to  have  started  from  Anderida,  FevenMy,  on  the  S. 
coast,  and  passed  tiirough  Londinium,  by  Dorolipons,  Godmanckeiter 
in  HantingdmAin,  Durobrivse,  Ca^or,  and  Causeunffi,  Antnttter,  to 
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Ldndnm,  wlietice  it  ma  ooDtimisd  in  one  directiiiD  to  tbe  ifamW,  id 
aoother  to  Dauum,  Doaaativ,  and  Eboracum.  3,  TInUdd  Btreel,  bom 
VenU  iMDonim  b;  Csiuboricum,  Cambridge,  Sorbindunum,  aod  Isca 
Damnoniorum,  iJi»(«r.  to  the  eitreoiitj  of  Caraaali.  i.  Fame  Way, 
from  Lioduia  in  b.  S.W.  Erection  by  SatEe,  LeUeiter,  Cormiuin,  Aqun 
Soils,  and  Iicbalis,  lliAaler,  to  Uoridunum,  probably  Seaim  near  Ho- 
ni'toi.  !>.  Sykniiid  Street,  from  Hadrian's  wtdl  near  Tynanoaa.  in  n 
3.W.  direction  to  Qlerum,  Gloueetler,  and  thence  along  the  eoaat  of 
S.  WaUt  by  Nidum.  Sealh,  to  Haridunum,  CarmarfAeii.  Important 
roads  alio  led  from  Lendinium  to  the  eastern  countiee  by  Ctesaro- 
ma^uB,  Chelmtford,  to  Camalodununt  and  Venta  Icenorum;  and^ain 
to  the  W.  by  a  route  which  crossed  the  Thames  at  Pontea,  Staine*,  a«d 
thence  by  Calleia  and  Spinn,  Speen  in  Berki,  to  Corinium  in  one  di- 
rection, and  Aqnbc  Solis  in  another :  from  the  latter  place  it  waa  oon- 
tinued  acrasi  the  Bristol  Channel  (where  the  old  Roman  name  for  the 
passage,  Augastj  Trajeotua,  is  atill  preserved  in  tbe  form  Attit)  to  Venta 
eilurum,  Burrium,  Uek,  Oobanuiun),  Abergavenny,  Luentinum,  in  Car- 
diganthire,  and  thence  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast  to  Conovium, 
Comnay :  this  road  is  now  called  ,Sim  Helen  in  Wales. 
Soman  (ToJlt,— Among  the  monuments  whii^h  survive  to  tell  of  the 

Sreeenca  of  the  Romans,  none  are  more  striking  than  the  lines  of  de- 
ince  erected  by  them  on  the  N.  frontier.  The  firat  in  point  of  time 
waa  erected  by  Agrioola  in  a.d.  61,  between  t)ie  Firtba  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  and  ooouated  of  a  chain  of  forts,  of  which  there  are  said  to  have 
1>eea  nineteen  in  all,  though  the  aites  of  only  thirteen  have  been  diaeo' 
vered,  Thia  line  of  defence  waa  completed  in  A.n.  144,  by  tbs  addition 
of  a  rampart  and  ditch,  constructed  by  Lolliua  Urbicua,  tbe  lieutenant 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  named,  after  the  emperor,  Tallnm  AntonfaiL 
It  began  near  W^  KUpatridi  on  the  Clyde  and  tenoinaled  between 
Abfreom  and  Borroattoiiett  on  the  Forth:  its  conise  can  etill  be 
traced  in  some  parte.  Another  and  more  important  line  of  defence 
was  erected  between  the  IViw  and  Soheay  Firth,  consisting  of  a  wail 
of  atone,  and  a  vallum  of  rampart  of  earth  running  parallel  to  it  on 
tbe  S.  side,  with  air  interval  of  space  between  the  two  generally  of  60 
to  TO  yards,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  half  a  mile,  and  BometimeB  only 
a  few  yards.  It  has  been  generally  usnmed  that  the  two  lines  were 
ereoted  at  different  periods,  the  VaU»m  by  Hadrian  in  A.D.  190,  and 
the  wall  by  Severus  in  203-211.  It  is.  however,  &r  more  probable 
that  they  were  both  ereoted  by  Hadrian,  and  were  aubsequently  re- 
paired by  SeveruB.  Tbe  wall  vras  pi-obably  from  18  to  SO  feet  high, 
and  from  6  to  BJ  feet  thict.  It  waa  protected  on  the  outside  l^  i 
fosse,  in  some  plaoeq  40  feet  wide  and  20  deep.  Between  the  wall  and 
tbe  rampart  were  stations  at  intervals  of  foiir  miles,  eighteen  of  them  on 
the  wall,  the  others  on  either  side  of  it.  These  stations  enoloead  areas  of 
from  three  to  aix  acrea,  and  one  of  them,  named  Bontnvicus,  HoattUads, 
even  Sfteen  acrw.  In  addition  to  these  there  wera  OdstDJla,  or  forts, 
about  60  ft.  square,  nt  Intervals  of  a  mile. 

Bitlory.—lhe  first  cipedition  of  C»8ar  took  place  in  B.O.  55  :  atarting 
from  PortiuB  ItiuB  he  crossed  the  channel  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dover,  and  thence  oossted  along  probably  to  Deal.*    He  defeated  the 
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Britons,  but,  did  not  tulvanoe  lei  from  the  coaat.  Id  54  he  again 
invaded  the  ialaud,-  defeated  the  Britons,  probably  on  the  hania  of 
the  Slour,  oroBaed  the  Thamea  near  CWiMy,  and  took  tbe  ca[iitBl 
of  Caeeivelleuaiui,  wiiich  stood  probabl;  on  the  Bite  of  Verulamium. 
Having  received  the  homage  of  moet  of  the.  aouthem  tribes,  he  re- 
tired. The  permanent  coaquest  of  Britain  waa  commenced  by  Clau- 
diua,  vho  sent  over  AuIub  Flautiua  in  a.d.  43,  and  ehortly  after 
followed  hiniael^  acd  Cook  Gamalodunum,  the  cSipLtal  of  Cunobeline, 
Plautiua  waa  succeeded  in  50  by  Ostoriua  Scapula,  who  advanced 
the  Roman  frontier  to  the  bantca  of  the  Saient,  defeated  the  Iceni  ' 
of  SorfoOc,  the  Brigantea  of  Yorkihire,  and  the  Siliiree  of  S.  Walet, 
under  their  king  Caractacua.  Didiua.  who  succeeded  Ostoriua,  waa 
m;ain  engaged  in  war  with  the  Silurea.  Ho  waa  succeeded  in  57  by 
TeraniuB,  and  he  by  Paulinus  Suetoniua,  who  attacked  the  isle  of 
Uona,  but  was  Bummoned  thence  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  Iceni 
under  Boodicea.  The  next  importiint  event  wna  the  reduction  of  the 
Brigautea  by  Petiliue  Cerealia  ia  tbe  reign  of  Vespasian.  Julius  Fron- 
iinna  succeeded  as  proprgetor,  and  defeated  the  Silures  ;  but  the  final 
oonquBst  of  Britain  was  aohiaved  by  Julius  Agrioola,  who  became  go- 
vemur  in  78,  defeated  the  Ordevicea  of  N.  Waiei,  reduced  Hona, 
adopted  various  measures  for  civiliaing  the  tribes,  and  in  SO  crossed 
the  frontier  of  iicoUaad.  and  succeeded  in  eitanding  the  Roman  domi- 
nion as  far  as  the  Firtfw  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  between  which  he  erected 
the  line  of  forts  already  described :  beyond  tbia  he  advanced  in  B4  to 
Uie  foot  of  the  Qrampians,  and  defeated  the  CaledoniauB  under  Qal- 
KMuB  in  a  pitched  battle,  believed  to  have  taken  place  on  .Jrdoch  Xoor 
m  PeriJuAire.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian  these  conquoate  are  said  to 
have  bean  given  up,  and  the  boundary  waa  fixed  at  the  Tyne  and  the 
8(iv>ay.  Antoninua  Hus  again  advanced  the  Ixirder,  and  established 
the  roUum  parallet  to  Agricola's  ctutin  of  forta  in  a.d.  144.  The  re- 
mtuuiDg  facta  in  the  hiitery  of  Brittun  are — the  death  of  the  emperoi 
Soverua  at  Tort,  in  a.d.  211;  the  revolts  headed  by  Carauaiua  and 
Allectua;  the  appearanoe  of  the  Picts  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and 
of  the  AttacotU  and  Scots  in  that  of  Julian  A.n.  360.     Britun  w 


the  Angli  and  Saionea  made  their  appearance  and  subdued  it. 


t  Mtum  uno  tempore  nectos  se 


Halley  that  Ccesu  was  HBnied  by  tbe  flowing  tide  to  the  N.  and  landed  at  Ileal. 
Mr.  Airy,  ttic  Aatronamer  Bayal,  has  ttated  that  Ibe  stream  o3  rover  doea  not 
torn  at  the  tdme  of  hl^h  wUbt.  bnt  mm  «eM«ud  for  7  hoorB,  nammencing 
with  the  tth  boor  alter  high  water,  and  tlmt  coDsequently  Cssar  was  eu-rled 
WHtminl.  The  aoesnoy  of  tbii  antenKDt  hu  iKen  la  Inm  dispated  hr  r>r. 
Catdnell.  who  has  aawitalned  that  there  la  a  dUTMenee  in  the  oorrenti  of  the  mld- 
ohaninl  mil  Iha  in-ahore  water,  the  ctiangB  taking  plan  in  the  latter  from  one  to 

diaanel  onirent  commeooei  at  half  ebb  and  coatiimea  until  half  flood,  whereaa  the 

latter.  Allowing  lot  thew  diserenoee.  Dr.  Cardwell  thinlis  it  more  than  pro- 
iMble  that  Cieur  was  oanied  northward  by  the  in-iAora  cnrrent,  which  woald 
ootatneiw*  on  the  day  in  question  at  a  p.u.  {See  Arelutal.  Canlian.  vol.  lii.) 
Those  who  have  sdopttd  the  Astronomer  Boral'a  view,  have  placed  the  luidlnc 
dther  at  Romney  Harah,  W.  of  Hjtbe,  at  Bye,  or  avep  at  Pavenaey. 
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Iiltinds.— Off  thn  coBHt  of  Britannia  were  the  iBtaodft-^TMUl,  /.  oj 
Wi^l,  which  was  conquered  by  VeBpaaian  in  the  nifpn  of  Claadiui ; 
lotU,  St.  Midiael'B  Moanl.  irhiUier  (according  ta  Diodonu'^  the  Britoiu 
conveyed  their  tin  in  wa^oQB  when  the  tide  was  oat ;  IDatii  (^p«- 
rently  one  of  the  SoiUy  Ilfoa),  noticed  by  Pliny  sa  a  plana  whare  tin 
was  found,  and  which  the  naCivea  reached  in  coracles  ;  SiliilH,  or  Sf- 
lina,  the  fanner  appeariiw  in  Solicus,  the  lattrr  in  SulpiaiuB  Sererul, 
probably  one  of  the  5ciUv  isles ;  Xons,  Jnqtetsy,  the  head-quartra*  ot 
the  Dniide  in  the  time  of  the  Romang,  attd  hence  attacked  by  Paulinna 
in  A.D.  61,  and  again  by  Agricola  in  a.s.  TS  ;  and  laatij,  IbnMIiis,  or 
MMUrlna,  Itle  of  Man,  which  ia  also  named  Xonaby  Cs«ar(£.  0.  y.  13). 

§  6.  BriCanniii  Barbara  embracea  the  Tybole  of  Britain  N,  of  the 
great  rampart  between  the  Soliaay  and  the  l^ne:  it  correqiomls 
genei'ally  t«  the  Caledonia  *  of  the  ancients  in  ita  extended  sense,  and 
to  tbe  modem  Scottand.  The  Somans  were  very  slightly  acquainted 
with  this  district,  at  all  erenta  with  that  portion  of  it  whicli  lies  N. 
of  the  Firtha  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  The  ounea  of  the  tribes  Hu3 
localities  are  cliicfiy  valuable  to  the  ethnolo^st  aa  indicative  of  lAie 
races  to  whioh  Hxe  inbabitfints  belonged.  The  occurrence,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  names  Cantie  and  Cornnbii  in  N.  Britain,  which  am 
almost  identical  with  the  Cantium  and  Comabii  of  S.  Britain,  uid, 
again,  the  appearance  of  the  element  Car  in  many  of  the  namei, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  population  of  Scotland  was  originally 
British  rather  than  Gaelic*  This  is  further  supported  by  the  pro- 
bable etymoli^iy  of  the  bame  Caledonii.  The  namee  of  Picti '  and 
Sooti  appear  only  in  late  writers :  the  latter  were  undoubtedly  a 
Gaelic  race  who  immigrated  into  the  N.  of  Scolland  from  Ireland, 
and  subdued  the  occupants  of  the  whole  distiict  N,  of  the  Clyde ; 
the  former,  the  Ficti,  appear  to  have  been  identical  with  lihe  Cale- 
donii, tJte  name  being  a  mere  translation  of  the  term  brit, "  painted," 
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whiidi  ia  Buppoeed  to  te  at  the  toot  of  the  DOme  Briton.     I'he  na- 
tionaiitj  of  the  Piot*  ia,  however,  a  subject  of  much  mystery. 

Fhyiical  Feoiures. — There  ia  but  one  mountain  range  named  by 
ancient  writora,  vii.  Oninpliii  lb.,  nhich  evi4ently  answers  in  name 
to  tbe  6ran>piaru^  the  aiwneof  Gidgaeiu'a  retflstancetotheRomao  aimi. 
There  ia  olaa  a  forest,  CKladoida  Eilvft,'*  noticed  by  Ptolemy ;  the  posi- 
tion ef  this  could  not,  from  the  geological  character  of  tba  eountty, 
have  been  further  N.  than  the  Clyd«  on  the  W.  and  the  Dee  on  the 
E.  eoMt.  The  chief  promontories,  from  the  3.W.  round  to  the  B.E. 
are— Pram.  Varantlrnm,  CotbU  Point ;  Pnm.  ^idlniii,  MuS  of  Co*- 
tgrt !  Pmm.  Tarridiun  or  Oroai,  Dajmel  Head ;  VsraMoin,  Noit  Head  ; 
and  TnwUtriun  Fiam.,  Kinnaird'a  Head.  The  rivere  and  eatuariea 
are — the  IToTiiu,  Nith;  IleVA,  Ike;  lina  .Sit,  Wigtott  Bay;  B«ri- 
nnius  8in.,  Loch  Byan;  Clota  M»t.,  Firth  of  Clyde;  Lelannonin*  Sin., 
1.  Linnliei  V^M*  Sfn.,  Lodk  flroom;  TiiW  SM.,  Firth  of  Cromarlg; 
ToMdl  XM.,  Murray  Ftrlh;  Tan  JBit.,  Firth  of  Tay;  and  Bodscim 
XM.,  Firth  of  Forth. 

Tribei.—{1.)  In  Valantia,  from  S.  to  N.,  the  BelgSvee  in  Damfritt- 
ikire ;  the  KovaattB  m  Wigtonehire  ;  the  Gadini  in  Soiburghikire ;  the 
Otadini  in  Northttnherland  and  BervHr^hire ;  and  the  Damllli  or  Dmn- 
nonll  in  Patblei,  StUctrk,  Lanark,  EdinbitTgh,  JA«liihgoa,  Bm/reai,  and 
Stirling.  (2.)  To  the  N.  of  the  Clyde,  from  8.  to  N. ;  in  the  W.,  the 
Epidii,  CarMLBS,  Taeomagl,  Canumaeo,  and  Carsni;  in  the  E.,  the 
Tenlrantst,  TosBli,  DaeautB,  Xemta,  Ln^  and  ComaTii. 

Tinjnw.— Blatum  Bnlnnm,  MiddMry',  in  DumfriesehiTe,  where  there 
■!«  Roman  remaina ;  BrcDMiim,  a  town  of  the  Otadini,  variously 
idenldfied  with  Brampton,  SiethttUt,  and  Nev>(a«tU ;  Cokiia  and  Coiu, 
towns  of  the  Damuil,  identified  with  Cartlain  and  Cravrfnrd  reapectr 
ively ;  Tukdiui*  or  Tandogan,  Paiiley,  and  Tiotori&,  either  on  Imih- 
keilk  Iiland  or  Abtrmihy  neacferth,  ako  towns  of  the  Damnii ;  and 
AlUa  Caitta  near  IneerneM,  the  northernmost  station  of  the  Romana, 
probahly  raised  by  LoUiua  Urbious  in  a.u.  l.^B,  but  soon  abandonod. 

ianndt.-~OS  Uie  W.  ooast  of  ScoOand  he  the  Heboilt  or  Eltsd*, 
Ae6n'des,  which  are  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Solious ;  and  off  the  N.  const 
the  OnUat,"  the  Orkney  and  ShetUatd  Ida,  which  are  noticed  by 
several  nriten.    We  may  here  notice  Thnls,'"  which  Pjtheae,  ita  die- 

■  Martial  Implka  that  b»ui  wen  imporled  at  Rome  rrom  the  iltldB  of 
Scotland:— 

Nuda  Caledonia  Ac  pecUrn  pitehuit  arso.  De  Spalac.  tU.  3. 

Liltora  JavernB  prompviTnuB,  et  modo  captaA 
OLcadaA.  et  minima  ooDtentod  nocte  BiitanbOB. 

Jul.  li,  IM. 
Qold  rigor  mteroai  cell !  qnld  sidcra  protuol  T 

OrcodtB :  incaloit  Plctorum  san^Ine  Tbul« ; 
Scotommcmnuloifleiltglaciallslerne.— CLAiDiui.iklT.  Con.  Soiuir.  30. 

'  this  i»  sopposed  to  be  eipresKd  fn  the  nam*  iteelt,  the  ODihle  litl  ot  livlt 
denoting  the  reioDCeHt  laml : — 

tibl  emviat  ullimi  Thule. — Vuo.  Owrf.  I.  30. 

We' teem  la  have  gome  refeien«  to  the  hoam  waten  of  the  antic  ten  In  the 
bUoirtiig  Uaei  ot  Qandlui  :— 
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BCVOrer,  place*  at  «!z  dayt^  oil  Fram  the  Orcedee,  and  diuB  leads  w  to 
identify  it  witli  ledcaid,  while  Ptolemy  placet  it  more  to  the  8.,  in  the 
latitude  of  the  SheOoMdi,  so  that  we  ma;  iduitiiy  it  with  Mainiimd. 

g  7.  The  awsieiit  accountsofirelaTui' arechi^f  interealii^ssiUus- 
trntLVe  oS  the  piogress  o!  get^raphical  ksowledge :  tbej  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  asslBt  the  ethno!<^Bt.  The  oldest  form  cf  the  name  is 
leme,  which  appears  in  Aristotle,  and  which  most  nearly  approxi- 
maUs  to  the  oative  name  Eri.  Diodonia  Siculus  calls  it  Irii ;  Stivho, 
lama;  Uela,  iTana;  Pliny,  Hrbarnia;  Solinus,  Khecnia;  sod 
Ptolemy,  I*anvia,  The  Btatements  of  these  writers  are  somewhat 
bbuloDs.  The  people  were  cannihala,  according  to  Dicdorna ;  and 
the  country  waa  so  cold  as  to  be  hardy  habitaWe,  according  to  Straho. 
Ptolemy  alone  gives  any  details  as  to  the  geography,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  fuller  even  than  that  of  Britain.  It  may  he  observed 
that  many  of  the  rivers  and  places  retain  their  ancient  nimea  at  the 
present  time.  The  population  waB  substantially  Qaelic  The  occoi- 
rence  of  the  German  names  Caud  and  Menapii,  and  of  the  British 
name  Brigantca,  suggests  the  probability  of  cobnies  having  been 
planted  on 'the  E.  coast  from  Germany  and  Britain.  The  Scoti,  who 
migrated  to  Scotland,  are  not  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  but  appear  in 
Ciaudian.* 

PhytieiU  Featurei.—The  riTera  noticed  are— thS  Ba^ni,  BomW; 
Banni,  Skaraton!  Libcdni,  Lify;  Obooa,  Avoca;  aud  Ismni,  probably 
the  ifenmare.  The  promontoriee  are — Sacrun,  Oora»ore  PoitU,  at  the 
S.E.  ;  Tmmiliimi,  8l.  John't  Point;  BabogdiiuB,  ^'<itr  Bead,  at  the 
N.E.  ;  Bortnm,  ilidin  Head;  and  Hotiiuii,  iSiien  Head,  in  the  S.W. 
angle. 

Tribtt.-Tke  BiJnntM  ajid  CDi^ondi  go  the  S.  ooast ;  the  VallaUli, 
Qangiid,  Aottni,  lagnStm,  Erdlni,  and  Tanalcnii,  along  the  W.  ooast 
from  S.  to  N.;  the  Baiiini  and  Bobogdli,  along  the  N.  coast;  the 
Tolnutii,  Eblini,  Canoi,  and  irrm«pii|  along  the  E.  ooaat  Erom  K.  to  S. 

Totent. — The  situations  of  the  towns  noticed  by  Ptolemy  are  pro- 
blematical.   XUftna  repreeaQts  Dv,lilin;  ITagnata,  described  ae  an  im- 


P«t. 

■num^    bat      '     u«milto.  adu«« 

HotIM 

clt  libyee,  ratOxaqutimptrvia  Thole. 

II.  Caa.  Solar.  SI. 
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All. 
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portant  town,  ma  probaMy  i>d  Sligo  Bay ;  **"Tf*  may  be  Wax/ord. 
Id  addition  to  these,  dx  inland  tonna  are  enumerated,  proving  tbat  the 
oouotry  was  well  occupied :  their  Damea  were  RhsebB,  LaveruB,  Dntiiiia 
(b  wetl-known  Celtic  terminHtioD),  Macolieum,  perhaps  MUUt^  on  the 
Shannon,  and  two  named  Rliegia. 

II.  GEBHAtlU. 

g  8.  The  bouudaiiea  of  Oenuuda  were  the  Bhine  on  the  W.,  fLe 
Danube  on  the  S.,  the  Sarmatian  Mountains  and  the  Yistoln  on  the 
E.,  aod  the  Uare  Siievicum,  Baltic,  and  Mare  Germamcutu  on  the- 
N.  Someljiues  indeed  the  peninBula  of  Scaudia  was  regarded  as  a 
part  of  Germany,  in  which  case  the  N.  boundary  was  carried  on  to 
the  Oceanus  Septentrionalis.  Taken  at  its  fulleit  extent,  it  would 
include,  in  addition  to  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  Solland, 
the  W.  of  Pcland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweder,.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  cKtenaiye  district  was  unkuowu  even  to  the  Romans : 
the  parts  with  which  they  were  best  acquwnted  were  in  the  W, 
and  8.  It  is  described  as  a  wild  and  inhoapilable'  country,  covered 
with  forests  and  marshes,  excessively  cold,  and  mnch  infested  with, 
wild  beasts.  Its  soil  was  generally  unfertile,  yet  it  produced,  in 
certain  jerts,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  various  edible  roots.  The 
vine  was  not  introduced  until  the  6th  century  of  our  era:  the  ordi- 
■  nary  drink  of  the  oountiy  was  a  Wnd  of  heer.  The  country  sup- 
ported a  large  nnmbar  of  pigs,  together  with  a  fair  amount  of  sheep 
and  goats,  valuable  hounds,  strong  but  amall  horses,  and  short^homed 
cattle.  Numerous  kinds  of  wild  beasts  are  mentioned,  particularly 
elks  (alees)  and  wild  oxen  ("ri). 

tfame. — The  name  was  regarded  by  many  anoient  writers  as  derived 
&umtbe  Latin  gerniani,  and  as  intended  to  deembethe  "  brotherliood  " 
supposed  to  eiist  between  the  Qaula  Eind  QannanB.  Tacitus,  however, 
regarded  it  ua  originaUy  the  name  of  a  particular  tribe,  the  Tuugri.  It 
has  also  been  derived  from  the  Persian  tribe  of  the  same  name,  noticed 
by  Herodotus  (i.  12^).  Most  probably  it  is  of  Celtio  origin,  and  came 
into  uae  among  the  Celts  in  Qaul  before  the  time  of  desar.  It  has  been 
referred  to  a  Qaelic  root  gair,  "  to  cr^  out, "  giving  it  the  seoee  of  the 
Homerio  floljii  i^yMs,  a  fierce  warrior.  The  indlgeooua  name  has 
always  been  DeatKh,  which  appeaia  in  the  classio  form  Teulono.  Ger- 
many proper  was  named  Oermania  3fii(rna,  Trantrhenana,  or  Barbara, 


Y  proper  waa 


1  to  the  Oermania  on  the  W.  of  the  Khine. 


§  9,  The  mountain  ranges  of  Germany  received  foe  the  most  part 
specific  designations,    l^e  Hereynla^  Silva  has  been  already  noticed 

■  Qnig  Panhnni  psteal  I  quia  gBlfdom  Scylhen! 
QdIa,  GermuiLa  quoB  horrida  parturit 

taitat,  incolomi  Ctenre !  Bob.  Oarm.  it,  S,  II. 

•  The  name  is  of  Celtic  ociglD.  H^t^ng  a  "  wooded  moimtitii :"  tt  itai  nr> 
ri<»  in  the  msdem  Han. 
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(p.  320).  The  other  ranges  are — Tnami,  in  the  angle  between  tha 
Bhiue  and  the  Hcenus,  Maine ;  Bhatleo,  of  uncertain  poaitdon,  in  the 
ume  neighbourhood  i  and  Bftltu  Teutobniglsaiii  in  the  N.,  between 
the  Lippt  and  Weier.  The  onl;  promontorj  noticed  is  amtsfirnm 
Ptoh.,  Ska^en,  the  K  point  of  Denmark.  Several  great  foreats '  are 
noticed,  as  CtMia  Uln,  between  the  riven  lAjrpe  and  Tnd ;  Badn- 
htmuB  Lnoni,  HMpade  in  (V^ef  Frietland ;  Haronlii  Silra,  Suntelge- 
birge,  W.  of  Minden ;  SemnSnimi  Ulva,  between  the  £Isfer  and 
Spree;  and  HahBrvaUmm  Silva,  between  the.  (Xfcr  and  Vistula. 
The  chief  rivere  are — the  border  stream  of  the  Bhenn*,  Shine,  which 
receives  on  it^  right  bank  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Riear,  Nrckar, 
Kcmini,  Maine,  and  Lnpfda,  Lijijie,  with  others  of  Icbe  wnseqticnce ; 
the  AntMa,  Em$,  flowing  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  hiatorically 
known  for  a  battle  fought  on  its  banks  in  h.c.  12  between  Drusua 
and  the  Bructeri ;  the  Vimiigli,  Weser,  reachinfr  the  ocean  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  ChauM ;  the  AlTii*,  Elbe,  the  moat  easterly  river  reached 
by  the  Romans,  having  been  crcssed  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbns  in 
B.C.  3 ;  the  wadiu,  Oder,  which  flows  into  the  Mare  Suevicum  in 
the  land  of  the  liugii ;  tbe  ^itUa  on  tiie  E.  border ;  and  the  Danubiiii, 
which  has  ita  Bources  in  Abnoba  Ma.,  and  receives  numerous  tri- ' 
but^ries  on  11a  left  bank,  of  which  the  Kanu,  Mareh,  U  the  most  im- 
portaLt.  Tn  the  N.W.  of  Germany  a  large  lake  is  noticed  under  the 
name  of  Flevo  Laioi,  now  the  Zuider  Zte.  This  was  connected  ' 
with  the  Rhine  by  a  canal  cut  by  Drusua,  and  nami^  after  him  Fosaa 
Dmsiana,  which  commences  below  the  separation  of  the  Rhine  and 
Waal,  and  joins  the  Tssel  near  Doesbnrg:  this  new  outlet  for  the 
Khine  waa  named  Flevum  Oatium. 

§  10.  The  Gsrmaus  are  said  to  have  regarded  themselves  as  an 
autochthonona  race,  and  they  certainly  have  preserved  no  tiadititm  ttf 
their  Asiatic  oripQ,  In  pliysical  appearance  they  were  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  blue  eyes'  and  fair  or  red  hwr.'  They  subsisted  chiefly 
ott  the  cattle  they  reared,  and  on  the  proceeds  of  the  chaae  and  war. 
They  enjoyed  aoharacter  for  independence  and  fiiithfulnees  comoinsd 
with  oonning  and  Msehood.  The  various  tribes  were  classified  by 
TaoitoB  in  three  groups :  the  lugtavSnei  on  the  ocean,  the  Hmniiinaa 


1.  sai.  i.  2u. 

endlt  ipDQu  copUlu  j 
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in  tba  interior,  and'  the  IgtmrSata  in  the  E.  and  S.  To  these  wo 
may  add  the  inhabituitg  of  the  Scandicavian  peninsula,  who  bora 
the  general  name  of  HUIeYUuM,  The  chief  tribea  belonging  to  these 
groups  were  located  in  the  following  manner : — 

(1,)  On  thB  coast.— The  FrWI,  about  Lake  Flero,  between  the  Bhme 
and  Eru,  divided  into  two  clans,  Majorea  and  llinareg,  the  former 
Urlnff  probabljr  W.  of  the  canal  of  DruBUi  in  N.  HoUand,  the  latter 
G.  ofit,  in  Fritiland,  which  still  retains  the  uicient  name.  The  Chanra, 
between  the  Enw  and  the  Elbe,  in  Oldenburg  and  Hanover,  also  divided 
into  Majorea  and  Minorea,  living  respectively  IV.  and  K.  of  the  Wear; 
thev  were  skilful  navigators,  and  much  addicted  to  piracv.  The 
SauSnM,  E.  of  the  EOit  in  Hoitfein,  a  people  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  history  until  a-D.  3ST,  but  who  mav  have  occupied  that  dia- 
trict  in  the  days  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus.  The  Oimbri,  in  the  Chenonesus 
Cimbrica,'  Juiiand,  in  all  probability  a  Celtic  race,  ae  the  ancients 
themaelvee  believed,  their  name  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Kyrari,  and  their  armcur  and  custoroa  differing  from  those  of  the  Oei^ 
mans  j  the  VarlnL  between  the  Chaluaua,  IVare,  and  the  Suebug, 
TTame;  the  TentibieB,  also  betwoen  the  Trave  and  the  Wane,  the 
reprESentatives  uf  the  ori^^nal  tribe  which  sent  forth  the  mighty  horde 
whom  the  Komane  defeated  In  B.C.  103  ;  the  Bidinl.  between  the  Suebui 
and  the  Viadua,  Od«r;  and  lastly  the  Bugli,  between  the  Oder  and 
ViMbda,  apd  on  the  iaiand  which  atill  bears  the  name  of  Sagen. 

(2.)  South  of  theee.  from  E.  to  W.,  lived— tho  HalvBoOlW,  below  the 
KugiL  The  BnrgnndiAnei,'  a  Oothic  race,  between  the  ViEtuls  and 
Viadiia ;  in  later  times  (a,i>.  283)  a  people  df  the  same  namo  appear  in 
the  S.W.  of  Qermany,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  contury  theaa 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  established  themselves  in  Burgundy.  The  Tan- 
dUi,  a  powerful  race,  of  which  the  Burgundionea  were  regarded  aa  a 
tribe,  and  whose  settlementa  were  frequently  shifted  t  we  £rat  hear  of 
them  as  seated  on  the  Palua  Mgeotis,  then  (in  Plmy'a  time)  between  the 
Tiatula  and  Tiadus,  next  in  the  cnuntr;  N.  of  Bohemia,  ahout  the 
Rieteag^iTge,  which  were  named  Vandaiici  Mta.  after  them ;  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  in  Moravia,  whence  they  were  transplanted  by 
that  emperor  into  Pannonia  ;  in  the  reign  of  Probus  in  Dacia ;  in 
A.D.  40e  ravaging  Qaul ;  m  409  in  Spain  ;  in  439  across  the  Straits  of 
Qibndtar  in  Africa,  where  they  established  tbeo^elves  for  above  one  hun- 
dred years,  when  BeliBarius  succeeded  in  destroying  their  power,  aj).534; 
they  have  been  vorioualj-  regarded  as  a  German  or  a  Slavonic  race.  The 
genmMiei,  a  Suevic'  tnl>e  between  the  Viadua  and  Albts,  and  between 

• —  l»a«iue  palDdibui  eiit 

*  The  name  is  explaiDsd  bf  Aramlaniu  Mu-oellinDfl  u  boning  thou  who  lived 
in  "townahlpi"  {Imrgi).    It  la  nnceiUin  whetber  theUUc  Bnigundluis  were  tbe 

'  Snevi  appears  to  have  been  a.  general  desipiatton,  embracing  a  great  nrnnber 
of  rtio  icibei  of  Cmlral  Oennany.  By  Ctesar  tlxj  are  planed  on  tbe  B.  hank  of 
the  Rhine  in  Baim ;  by  lasltuB  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  that  distrlFt ;  bj  Gtiabo 
between  the  Xhim  and  Elbi.  The  Sncvi  of  Canar  were  tme  Gerroani ;  those  of 
Tacitns  and  Btraho  contained  Celclo  or  Slaronfon  elementi.  Atxint  a.o.  2A0  a 
people  calling  tbemselTea  Sueri,  thongh  they  appear  to  have  belonged  to  varEooa 
tribes,  settled  \aSuabia,  which  still  ralaim  their  name.    Their  general  position  ii 
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i>ii(«<l<in  in  the  N.  and  tlie  hilli  of  Lutatiu  in  tlie  9. ;  the;  an  meD' 
tionad  iSier  ths  tims  of  M.  Aureliiu.  The  LuLgobardl,*  a  Suevic  tribe. 
flnt  met  with  on  tlie  left  baak  of  the  EUio,  N.  of  the  junction  of  the 
Sala;  then  on  the  right  bank,  hnving  been^robably  drircQ  acrosB  the 
SIbe  bj  Tiberius  id  the  reign  of  AuguHtue ;  end  again,  in  Ptolemy'e 
time,  between  tbe  Bhine  and  the  Weier ;  a  people  of  the  same  uune, 
sod  probabl;  of  the  asme  tribe,  are  next  heat^  of  La  Fannouia,  and  late 
in  the  5th  century  A.i>.  on  tbe  right  bank  uf  the  Danube  in  Hungary, 
whence  they  extended  their  sway  along  the  Danube  into  Dacia,  and 
finally  croEsed  into  Italy  in  A.n.  5B8,  and  settled  in  the  country  which 
■till  bean  their  name,  viz.  Lombardy.  The  AngUi  or  Angli,  a  Sueno 
tribe,  occupying,  according  to  Ftolemy,  an  eitenalTe  district  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  EIhe,  whence  they  subsequently  migrated  lo  Britain  ;  the 
Angrintii,  on  both  Bidea  of  the  Weter,  but  mainly  between  that  river 
and  the  £1^;  and  the  btutiri,'  between  the  Bhme  and  the  Emi,  di- 
vided by  the  river  Luppia  into  two  branches,  the  Majores  to  the  N., 
and  HinoreB  3,  of  that  atream. 

(3.)  Tribes  yetmdre  to  the  8„  from  W,  to  E.— Ths  ViipStea,^  ori- 
ginally  belcmging  to  the  interior ;  then  aebtled  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liqipia,  after  thcdr  defeat  by  Ceesar;  and  afterward,  as  it  ni^^ars, 
more  to  the  S.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Maru.  The  Tsnetni,  a 
oompuiion  tribe  to  the  Usipetes  ;  thej  apparently  enugrated  from  the 
intenor,  orossed  the  Rhine  in  GlCBar'a  time,  were  defeated  and  almost 
out  to  pieces  by  him,  and  finally  settled  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Rhine, 
between  tbe  BiHir  and  the  8ieg,  Tbe  Bicambri,  originally  on  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  Sieg '  and  the  Lipp6 ;  afterwards,  when 
they  had  received  the  Ueipetee  and  the  Tencten  into  their  tarritoi^, 
they  were  transplanted  to  Gaul  by  Tiberius,  and  settled  between  tie 
IfeuK  and  Rhine,  with  the  exception  of  a  section  which  remained  in 
Qermany  about  Mons  Hhetico.     The  Oatti  '  or  Chltti,  E.  of  the  Tencten, 

Fundat  ub  eitnmo  SaTu  Aquilone  Snerca 

Albia,  et  Indmoitma  Rhcni  capnt.  ii.  61, 

I  The  Buu  hu  been  geuerall;  oaderstnod  to  mean  "  long-bmrdcd ;"  bnt  mon 

probably  it  i*  derived  froin  the  kingt  BUrde,  "  tbe  plain  bj  the  aide  of  tbe  river  " 

SOe,  vbere  they  are  flcst  found,  and  where  the  Dame  bUU  attashea  to'  a  diatriet 

near  XofdOurf.    Il  las  alan  bwn  derived  from  the  long  haiberu  used  by  theoi. 
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between  the  jSooIa  in  the  B.,  tiiB  Maint  In  the  8.,  and  the  upper  ooiirM 

of  the  Wetir  in  the  S.,  thus  occupying  the  country  which  eiill  retaini 
tbmi  name,  Be»»e;  in  PtolamT'i  time  they  ^pear  to  have  lived  more 
to  tho  E.  The  IfottOd,  prolMbly  a  hmnch  of  the  Chatti,  oocupying 
the  present  Nauau,  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  TnhantM, 
originally  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ytd,  but  in  the  time  of  Qet- 
maaicue  S.  of  the  Iiippe  in  the  former  tcrritorv  of  the  Sictunbri,  and 
in  Ptolemy's  time  etili  more  to  the  S„  near  the  thiiringer-Wald.  The 
Ghanud,  an  important  tribe  between  the  We»er  in  the  Vf,,  the  EUm' 
in  the  E.,  Helibocns  He.  in  the  N.,  and  the  Sala  in  t!ie  8. ;  after  thsii 
oaDqueBt  by  the  Chatti  thejr  dwindled  down  to  a  small  trftie,  which  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  lived  in  the  Hart  Mountains.  Aitd,  laatly,  the 
Lygii,  a  widely-spread  uaCion,  containing  a  number  of  tribes,  eettled 
between  the  Viilvia  and  Oder;  they  were  probably  SlBnoiiiana  who  had 
been  subdued  by  the  Suevi. 

{*.)  Tribes  along  the  oouTO)  of  the  Danube  from  E,  to  W.— The 
(hudi,  in  Momvia,  the  N.W.  of  Hmgary,  and  the  E.  of  Bohemia ;  they 
were  regarded  by  Taaitua  bb  Oermanii,  but  they  may  have  been  Sar- 
maCLani!  ;  their  name  diaappeara  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  cenCnry  of 
our  era.  The  KarMmaiml,  i.e.  "  march-men,"  or  "  borderers,"  a  tribe 
who  fimt  appear  on  the  Rhenish  frontier  about  the  lower  course  of  tiie 
jUu'iM,  as  having  crossed  thence  into  Qaul,  and  being  driven  back  by 
Cffisar  in  B.C.  S8 ;  hence  they  migrated  into  the  territory  of  the  Celtic 
Boii,-  Boliemia,  where  they  organised  a  powerful  kingdom  about  a.d.  K  \ 
they  come  prominently  forward  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  i..i>. 
I@6-IS0,  and  made  inroads  into  Italy;  tb^  are  last  mentiooed  as 
forming  a  portion  of  Attila's  army.  The  Harmondoii,  between  the 
mountains  m  the  N.W.  of  BiAertiia  and  the  Roman  wall  in  the  S.W., 
which  bounded  the  Agri  Deeumatee;  tbey  were  a  Suevic  race,  and 
first  appeat  in  hiatoiy  at  the  time  of  Oomitius  Abenobarbus,  who 
settled  them  between  the  Maine  and  the  Danube,  whence  they  spread 
out  in  a  N.E.  direction.  Lastly,  within  the  limits  of  ijie  Agri  Daon-  • 
mitli,  t.n.  "  tithe.lands,"  wMch  lay  in  the  S.W.  of  Germany,  and  were 
separated  from  the  interior  by  a  wall  from  BaMibon  on  the  Daoube  t« 
Lmch,  and  thence  by  an  earthwork  to  the  Rhine  near  Colognt,  were 
located  various  immigrant  bands  of  Gsule  and  Oermons,  to  whom  were 
ntbaequently  added  colonies  of  veterans  fur  the  defence  of  the  border  ; 
this  district  was  incorporated  with  the  empire,  u  a  part  of  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Rhntia,  but  it  was  wholly  lost  about  a.d.  28.1. 

The  distinctive  names  of  the  Qerman  tribea  spftex  to  have  fitllen 
into  disuae  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  of  our  era,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  claasified  under  two  broad  appellations,  Aloouiklli  and 
nruui,  the  fir^  applying  to  the  tribes  that  lived  on  or  about  the 
Upper  Rhine,  the  secbnd  to  those  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Alamanni  waa 
(as  the  word  itself  implies,  being  derived  from  AUe  ISSnner,  ",  nil  men") 
a  confederacy  of  many  tribes,  chiefly  of  the  Suevio  race.  It  first  ^>- 
pears  in  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius.  about  i.o  iWi  ;  and  it  is  pi;a- 
served  in  the  modem  Fiench  name  of  Qermany,  iUemagne,  The  chiel 
seat  of  the  contest  between  them  and  the  Romans  was  in  the  Agrt 
Decuniates.  The  Frond,  i.t.  "free-man,"  are  first  mentioned  in  i.D. 
240,  and  were  also  a  confederacy  of  which  the  Sioambri  were  the  most 
influential  member.  They  conquered  the  N.  of  Gaol,  and.  having  there 
adopted  the  oivilisaiion  of  the  Romanised  Celts,  they  acquired  such 
power  that  tbey  were  enabled,  in  a.d.  496,  to  return  and  Bubdue  their 
Oennan  kinsmen. 
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ToHnm. — Of  the  towni  which  were  aoattered  over  the  ext^nre  dii- 
bicta  ■boTS  nfarred  to,  we  know  little  else  than  the  iiamea.  It  u  in- 
lerBitiiig,  hmnver,  to  oboerva  that  the  miich-&Bqneiited  w>teriDg< 
placec  in  the  naighbourhood  of  the  Rhine  were  not  unknown  ia  antieDl 
timn,  Badvn  'bevag  deseribed  xs  Aqua  Anralue,  tmd  Wieiiiaden  w  A^Ut 
Ksttiiua.  Kkttiiiin,  the  capit&l  of  the  Ohattj,  whiuh  vita  burnt  down, 
^D.  lb.  m  the  wkt  with  Germanicus,  waa  at  Maden,  on  ths  right  bank 
of  the  EAer.  The  only  digtriot  bearing  marks  of  Koman  occupation  ig 
tiu  Agri  DecumateSi  where  not  only  roads,  but  walla,  inecnptuotf, 
and  uumerinia  ontiquitias,  have  boen  diacovcred  in  many  plaoea:  we 
ma;  ioatauce  the  remainB  of  pBBinlooiiiB  at  Siildum,  of  (tanii  at  dam- 
wladi,  uS  aamma  at  Kdtigen,  all  of  them  on  the  .VecAor.  The  position 
af  Btdicdainm,  in  the  aauie  dietriot,  rendered  &Jnouj  by  the  -victory 
joined  by  Valentiuian  over  ths  Alemanni  in  t.D.  369,  ii  uncertain.  In 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Quadi  the  nomea  of  seroral  towna  (Bodl 
■a  Eburodunum,  Heliodnnum,  &c,)  indicate  a  prior  ocoopatiou  of  that 
oountrj  by  the  Celt*. 

Jtlawfa— The  antaantg  not  unnaturally  regarded  the  Scandinavian 
neninsula  as  an  island  or  Gollectioil  of  islands.  Pliny  names  two  oftheee 
ulanda  Saaadla  and  Bcandinavla,  the  Utter  being  the  largest  in  tike 
whole  group.  Ptolemy  speoka  of  foor  under  the  general  name  of 
3candin  Insnlao,  of  which  the  largest  was  Scandia.  Tacitus  doea  not 
mention  Scacdia,  but  the  tribee  of  the  Sitonet  and  Sutoues  must  on* 
daubt«dly  be  placed  there :  the  latter  uame  is  the  original  of  8teede$, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Sweden  still  beaia  a  name  not  unlike  Soandia, 
Seania,  Soaat,  or  Sdumm.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  an  island  named 
HarigM,  whence  people  need  to  Ball  for  Thule  :  this  has  been  identified 
with  Namay ;  in  whioh  oase  his  Bei^  may  repreeant  Bvrgeti,  imd  Dnnnft 
Dmunn :  tbu  is,  however,  uncertain. 

Siitory.—V/e  have  no  connected  hiatoiy  of  the  Qerman  nation!  tmtil 
the  time  of  Julius  CceBar.  who  in  hia  Qallic  campaigns  came  in  contact 
with  and  defeated  ArioriatuB.  Cfflsar  himself  crnsaed  the  Rhine  twice,  in 
B.C.  55  and  54  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  maintain  himself  in  GermUi;. 
In  B.C.  37  Agnppa  transplanted  the  Ubii  to  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
as  a  barrier  on  the  aide  of  the  Qerman  border.  This  plan,  however, 
did  not  fully  succeed ;  and  hence  Nero  Claudius  Dmsus  undertook  a 
series  of  expeditions  against  the  Germans  from  the  Insula  Batavorum. 
He  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe ;  and  on  his  death,  in  B.C.  9,  the  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  by  Tiberius  and  Domitias  Ahenobarbna,  who  sub- 
dued for  a  while  the  tribes  between  the  Rhino  and  the  IFwer;  but  in 
LD.  9,  Arminiua,  king  of  the  Cheniad,  defeated  the  Romans  in  the 
TeutoboFg  forest,  and  terminated  their  supremacy  in  the  N.,  while  the 
reailtsace  of  Uaroboduus  the  Marcomannian  on  the  Middle  Rhine, 
checked  them  in  that  direction.  In  the  latt«r  district  Qermanicus 
gained  aogia  advantagea,  but  was  unable  to  reestablish  a  pemuneut 
ascendancy.  The  Romana  than  withdrew  within  the  Agri  Deounatea, 
which  they  fortified  between  a-h.  16  and  68.  The  great  revolt  of  Uie 
fiatavi,  in  a.d.  TO  and  71,  waa  followed  by  repeated  wars  with  sevml 
Qerman  tribes,  until  in  the  rdgn  of  M.  Antoninua  the  great  Uareo. 
mannic  war  broke  out  on  the  Danube,  resulting  in  the  snirender  of  the 
Roman  forta  along  the  course  of  that  river  in  u>.  IttO.  Soon  after- 
warda  the  Oerman  tribea  be^an  to  pour  over  the  Rliine ;  and  towardi 
the  end  of  the  Sth  century  they  h^  subdued, Oaul,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
and  had  even  croawid  over  into  Africa. 
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I.  The  DANnBiAS  Provthceb.  §  1.  Tmdelioia.  §  2.  Hhretia.  §  5. 
Noricum.  §  1.  Pannaaia.  §  5.  Its  inhabituita  and  tonms.  II. 
Illtrhtuu.  §  Q.  Boundnriea.  §  T.  Mountauia  md  riven.  §  8. 
loliBbitfuita :  Towmi;  Roads;  History.  III.  MtBStA.  g  9.  Bonnda- 
riee;  lUTers.  %  10.  Inhabitants;  Towns.  IV.  Dacia.  §  11.  Boun- 
daries; HouDtainsi  Rirera.  §  V^.  InhabitantBi  Towiu.  §  13.  The 
Jazyg«a  Metanastce.  V.  Sabuatia  Ecbop^a.  £  14.  Boundarisi: 
Tribes;  Towns. 

§  1.  ^iLdBlicU,'  the  most  westerly  of  the  four  Danubian  pn> 
vinces,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube  and  the  Vallum 
Hadriani,  on  the  W.  by  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  on  lie  S.  by 
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Bluetu,  the  ridge  of  the  Bhntian  AIpe  forming  the  limit,  and  on 
the  E.  bv  the  river  Maxa,  Beparating  it  from  Naricom.  It  embraced 
liie  N.E.  of  Switzerland,  the  S.B.  of  Baden,  the  S,  of  WarUmburg 
And  Bavaria,  and  the  N.  of  TyrU.  The  country  is  for  the  most 
part  Sat,  but  gpuni  of  the  BhietiaD  Alpe  traverse  the  8.  diatiict. 
The  diiaf  river  is  the  Ouinbinf ,  which  receives  numeroua  tributaries 
on  its  right  bank,  of  wliich  the  JBnoi,  Irtn,  is  the  inost  important. 
The  BrifanOnuf  Laeni,  L.  of  Corutam,  belonged  to  this  country. 
The  inhabil&nts  were  in  the  time  of  AngustuB  a  Celtic  race,  and 
were  divided  into  numerous  tribaa.  They  were  subdued  by  Droana 
and  Tiberius'  in  b.c.  15,  and  their  country  was  formed  into  a  eepa- 
rate  province.  About  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Ghriat,  it 
was  united  with  Khcetia,  but  subsequently  was  separated  from  it 
with  the  title  of  Ithntia  Sccunda. 

The  towns  posaees  no  biBtorical  sagcxtiationj :  the  capital  Angnila 
Tinddia&nm,  Atigibur^,  wbs  founded  by  Augustus  alimit  A.n.  14,  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  LicuB  and  Yirdo.  The  other  import&nt 
towuH  were — Bngantiom,  Bregenz,  on  the  lake  named  after  it ;  Cam* 
podflniuii  Kempten  on  the  HUr ;  Regbrnm,  Saiabon,  on  the  Danube ; 
and  Teldidina  on  the  £aus. 

§  2.  Blustia,  or,  more  properly,  Bwtla,  was  honnded  on  the  K.  by 
Tindelicia,  on  the  W.  by  the  territoryof  the  Helvetii,  on  the  8.  by 
the  Alps  trom  Mons  Aduk  to  M.  Ocra,  and  on  the  E.  by  Noricum 
and  Venetia,  It  comprised  the  modern  Oritotu,  the  Tyrol,  and  a 
portion  of  Lombardy.  It  is  throughout  a  mountainous  country, 
being  traversed  by  the  ranges  of  the  Rhietian  Alpe.  The  valleys 
were  fertile,  and  produced  a  wine*  not  inferior  to  that  of  Italy ;  the 
inhabitants  depended  on  their  flocks  rather  ttian  on  agriculture : 
wax,  honey,  pitch,  and  cheese  were  largely  exported.  The. chief 
rivem  are  the  Snni,  which  flows  northwards  io  the  Danube ;  and 
the  AthMi,  Adige,  with  its  tributary  the  Atigii,  Eisach,  which 
flows  3.  into  the  Adriatio.  In  addition  to  Iheae  the  upper  streams  of 
many  of  the  Alpine  streams,  such  as  the  Addna,  Sarins,  OUlns,  and 
Kadna,  &1I  within  the  limits  of  Rhielja.     The  inhabitants  of  this 
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province  in  the  time  of  AugustuB  were  mainly  a  Celtic  race.' 
The;  were  a  wild,  cmmiog,  and  rapacioua  mountain  peofde,  ardent 
in  lieir  love  of  freedom,  and  fierce  in  their  defence  of  it.  Tliey 
were  conquered  by  the  Bomans  under  Drueus  and  Tiberius'  in 
n.c.  15,  and  their  country  naa  reduced  to  a  province.  The  cWef 
tribes  were  the  Lepontii  who  inhabited  the  valleys  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Alps  about  the  head  of  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Miujgiore ; 
the  TridenOnl  in  the  valley  of  the  Athesis ;  aad  the  Bnganel,''  who 
at  one  time  occupied  the  whole  tract  irom  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic, 
but  were  driven  by  the  Veneti  into  the  Alpine  valleys  ;  they  were 
a  distinct  race  from  the  EhietiauB,  hut  theii  othnoli^cal  position,  is 
quite  unknown. 

The  onlf  important  tuwn  in  Rhffitjft  was  Tridentom,  Tkmi,  oo  the 
Athesis,  which  appean  to  have  been  made  a  Roman  colony  :  it  stood 
on  the  road  which  the  Romana  oonatruoted  between  Verona  and 
Auguati  VJEdelicorum.  Anothor  road,"  between  the  latter  town  BDd 
Gomum,  paaaed  through  Rhcetia. 

§  3.  Horfouni'  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Ehfetia  and  Viudelioia, 
on  the  N,  by  the  Danube,  en  the  B.  by  Mona  Cetius,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  PaDQonia,  and  on  the  S,  by  the  Savus,  the  Alpes 
CamioiB,  and  Mount  Ocra.  It  comprised  poriiona  of  Austi-ia,  the 
greater  part  of  StyHa,  Cartnthta,  and  portions  of  Camiola,  Bavaria, 
and  Tyrol.     It  is  a  mountainous  country,  intereected  by  numerous 
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Tslleys  opening  out  towards  the  DaDube,  along  the  course  of  which 
there  are  some  plains.  The  climate  was  rough  and  cold,  and  the 
soil  unfertile.  The  weflltli  of  the  country  conaiated  in  its  iron 
min«s,'  which  were  extensively  worked  by  the  Romans.  Salt  was 
also  abvmdajit.  The  chief  range  of  mountjiins  is  the  Alpes  Hmis*, 
which  traveTsee  the  country  from  &.  to  W.  Cethu  Menu,  KaMen- 
berg,  lies  on  the  bordera  of  Pannonia ;  Oora  was  the  name  given  i« 
the  lowestpart  of  the  Camic  Alps  between  Aquileia  and  ^mona. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  DannUni,  the  Ma.'oa  with  it«  tributary  the 
JmitVM,  Sahach,  and  the  upper  oourses  of  the  Draviu,  Brave,  and 
Sanwi  Bam,  which  ride,  the  Ibtmer  in  the  Norican,  the  latler  in  the 
Camic  Alps,  and  flow  in  an  easterly  direction  with  nearly  parallel 
bourses  throu^  the  8.  part  of  tlie  province.  The  Norici  were  a 
Celtic  race  whose  ancient  name  was  Taurisoi ;  about  B.C.  58,  the 
kindred  race  of  the  Boil  immigrated  into  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  The  Noricana  offered  an  obatiijate  reeiBtance  to  the 
Romans,  but  were  subdued  about  B.c.  13  by  Tiberius,  Dnisus,  and 
P.  Silius,  and  their  country  was  formed  into  a  province,  which  was 
subdivided  in  the  later  division  of  the  empire  into  two,  Noricum 
Ripense  about  the  Danube,  and  N.  Mediterraneum  in  the  S.  The 
Eomans  were  obliged  to  keep  a  strong  military  force  in  it  as  a  safe- 
gnard  partly  against  the  inhabitants  themselves,  partly  gainst  the 
TraDB'Danubian  tribes ;  they  also  mmutained  three  fleets  on  the 
Dfuiube,  named  Classes  Comaginensis,  Arlapensis,  and  Laureaccnsis, 
for  the  latter  purpose. 

The  capital  Noraik,  NeamarTd,  was  situated  S.  of  the  river  Murine, 
and  formed  the  crotral  point  for  the  gold  and  iron  trade :  it  is  cele- 
brated fur  the  defeat  there  auatajaed  l^  C.  Carbo  agaJDst  the  Cimbri 
in  B.C.  113,  and  for  ita  siege  by  the  Boil,  about  B.C.  59.  The  other 
important  towns  were — Bttoiflrnm,  Iraatadt,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
.iGnuB.  a  town  of  the  Boii,  as  its  name  indicates ;  Oriliba,  WeU,  a 
Roman  colonj,  to  the  S.W.  of  Boioduram;  Xanriicvm,  LonJi  near 
Eru.  at  the  junctiou  of  the  nvsr  Anisius  with  the  Danube,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  third  legion,  a  fleet  etatiou,  an  arsenal,  and  probably 
a  Roman  colooy ;  JvTiTnu,  SailAurg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jovavus,  the  station  of  a  cohort,  the  reddence  of  the  governor  of  the 
province,  and  in  early  times  probably  the  reudeoce  of  the  native  kings ; 
VirSnnin,  an  imporiant  town  on  the  road  from  XquilSia  to  Lauriacum, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  found  at  Mariaiaol  near  Klagenfnrt;  Caleis, 
CiU^,  in  the  S.E.  eoroer  of  the  country,  a  fine  town,  as  its  remaioa 
testify;  and  Tmnda,  on  the  Upper  Dravua  near  SpUal. 
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i  i.  PaniunilK  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  b;  the  Danube, 
on  the  S.  by  lUTricunt  and  Mcesia,  the  vatlej  of  the  Sam  forming 
the  limit  in  this  direction,  and  on  the  W.  by  Noricum  and  Italy. 
It  comprehends  the  E.  portions  ot  Aiafiia,  Garinthia,  Camida,  the 
S,W.  of  Hungary,  Slavonia,  and  parts  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia.  It 
is  a  vast  plain,  enclosed  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  lofty  moontainB,  but 
elsewhere  traversed  by  hills  of  only  moderate  height.  The  climate 
is  deacribed  as  severe,  and  the  soil  nnprodactive ;  hnt  this  is  not  the 
present  character  of  the  country.  The  Tine  and  oliye  were  not  in- 
troduced until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Prohus ;  prerioualy  the 
heyeragB  of  the  country  was  a  kind  of  beer,  named  Sabaia.  The 
minra  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients  ;  timber 
was  the  moat  important  production.'  The  mountains  nere  described 
by  the  general  name  of  Pannoniss  jUpei,  the  special  names  being 
Oettnt  and  Cananoai  for  the  ranges  on  the  side  of  Noricum,  and 
AlUior  Alliinillts.on  thesideof  niyricum.  The  chief  rivers  are — 
the  SannbioB,  which  in  this  part  of  its  course  deviates  from  its  usual 
easterly  course  by  a  southerly  bend  ;  the  Sravnt  an<^  Savu,  which 
flow  in  parallel  courses  to  the  Danube,  and  receive  as  tributaries, 
the  former  the  Kiuiiu,  Muhr,  on  its  left  bank  ;  the  latter  the 
Drintu,  Drina,  and  several  less  important  streams  on  its  right  hank. 
The  Danube  receives  also  the  Anibo,  Saab,  previous  to  taking  its 
southerly  bend.  A  large  lake  named  Febw,  Plallauee,  lies  in  the 
S.  part  of  the  province. 

§  5.  The  Pannonians  were  generally  reputed  an  Blyrian  race ;  the 
Greek  writers,  however,  identified  them  with  the  PteonianH  of 
Thrace.  Whatever  their  origin  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  a  lai^e  admisture  of  Celts  among  them.'  They  are 
described  as  a  bmve  and  warlike  people,  f^thless  and  cunning,  and, 
previous  to  their  subjection  to  the  Romans,  rude  and  uncivilized. 
They  were  conquered  in  the  first  instance  by  Octavianus  in  B.C.  36 
and  oom{riet«ly  subdued  by  Tibeiius  in  A.n.  8,  and  again  by  Druaus 
when  they  had  broken  out  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  The 
country  was  then  divided'  into  two  portions,  Paimonia  Superior  and 
P,  Inferior,  the  boundary  being  formed  by  a  hne  drawn  from 
Arrabona  in  the  N.  to  Servitium  in  the  8.,  Superior  lying  W.  of  the 
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line.  In  the  4th  century,  OaleriuB  subdivided  Inferior  b;  talcii^ 
awBj  the  purt  N.  of  the  Dtsvub,  and  conBtitutJng  it  a  provioce  with 
the  name  of  Vaierin.  Finally,  Constantina  tie  Great  equahzed  the 
«ze  of  the  provincea  by  adding  to  Inferior  the  S.  part  of  Superior. 
Under  the  Romans  tiio  people  became  thoroughly  civilized ;  colonies 
and  fiamidpia  were  established,  and  fortresses  were  built  for  its 
protection ;  mihtary  roads  weie  constructed,  of  which  we  may 
especially  notice  those  from  .^mona,  where  the  road  fixim  Aquileia 
in  Italy  emerges  from  the  Julian  Al|e,  dovra  the  Savua  and  across 
to  the  Danube  at  Vindobona,  another  along  the  couise  of  the  Danube, 
and  again  one  through  the  central  district  from  yindoboD&  to 
Sirmium.  The  chief  towns  were  situated  on  the  Danube,  and  on 
the  course  of  the  Savus,  with  some  few  on  the  cross  roaiis.  They 
were  all  stroi^ly  fbrtitied,  but  of  their  history  we  know  httle. 

(1.1  Tn  P.  Superior. — mudobBna,  Vienna,  on  the  Danube,  wbb 
origindlly  a  Celtic  town:  the  Romana  made  it  a  uiunici[rium  with  the 
nama  of  Juliobona,  and  it  becama  their  moat  icnportniit  military  poai- 
tioa  AS  tha  atBtion  of  the  Danubian  fleet  and  of  the  Legia  X.  Oemina. 
Cannutiim,  near  Ilaimburg,    on  the   Danube,  was  a  place  of   the 

Cteat  importEiDce  as  the  station  of  the  fleet  after  its  transfer  from 
iobona,  and  aa  the  head^quartera  of  a  legion.  M.  Aiirelius  made  ib 
the  baae  of  hia  Dperationa  againat  the  Marcomaiini  and  Quadi :  SeverUB 
was  here  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and,  though  destroyed 
by  the  Oermsns  in  the  fourth  century,  it  waa  rRstored  and  was  the 
cantre  of  Valentinian'?  operations  against  the  Quadi.  FetDvie,  Petlau, 
on  the  DraTUB,  waa  a  Roman  colony  with  the  aumame  of  Ulpia,  Hnd 
was  probably  founded  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian:  it  was  the  station 
of  a  legion,  and  an  imperial  palace  existed  outeide  its  walls.  JBrnSna, 
Laybaeh,  on  the  Saius.  was  a  strongly-fortifled  town  and  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  :  it  became  a  Botnan  colony  with  the  title  of  Jutia 
Augusta.  Siseia,  or  S^cesta,  Siesek,  stood  on  an  island  formed  by 
tha  junction  of  the  rivers  Colapis  and  Odra  with  the  Savus,  together 
with  an  artificial  canal  dug  by  Tiberius:  it  was  from  the  first  a  strong 
fortress,  and  after  its  capture  by  Tiberius  it  became  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  Panuonia,  being  centrolly  situated  an  the  great 
road  h^m  ^mona  to  Sirmium.  It  waa  made  a  colony,  possessed  a 
mint,  and  was  the  station  of  a  small  fleet  on  the  Save  ;  it  sunk  with 
&B  rise  of  Sbmium. 

(2.)  In  F.  In/eWor.— Sirmium,  MilrovUt,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Savus,  and  was  the  point  at  which  several  roads  oenlered ;  it  was 
hence  selected  as  an  arfaenal  by  the  Romans  in  their  Wat's  against  tha 
Danubian  tribes  and  aa  the  reaidence  of  the  admiral  of  the  first  Flavian 
fleet  on  the  Danube:  it  contained  a  large  manufactory  of  arms,  an 
imperial  palace,  and  other  public  buildings.  Taurflnum,  Semlin,  was 
a  strong  furtreaa  at  the  junction  of  the  Savus  with  the  Danube,  and 
the  atation  of  a  small  fleet.  OibUsB  etood  near  lake  Hiulcas,  between 
the  Ssvus  and  Dravua,  its  exact  poaition  not  being  known :  it  waa  the 
birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Yalentinian,  and  in  its  vidnity  Constantine 
defeated  Licinianua  in  A.u.  314.  Mium,  Eatk,  on  the  Drevus,  was 
made  a  colony  by  Hadrian  with  the  surname  of  .^lia :  it  was  tbe 
residence  of  the  Roman  governor  it  P.  Inferior,  and  near  it  Qallieniis 
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defeated  lu^buii.  Aqoliuimm,  or  Aidnma,  AU-Bnda,  a  atronfc  fortreai 
on  tha  Dnnubs,  waa  thecentn  of  the  Boman  operationa  aj^uat  iha 
Jasjgee,  and  poBsesaed  a  maaufactory  of  Ijucklera.  Bn^tliiUIl,  E.  of 
Contom,  on  the  Danube,  was  another  very  strong  fortreBB ;  the  Em- 
peror Valentinian  died  Ihere. 

11.  Illxbicuh. 

J  6.  The  country  which  the  Greeks  named  nijhii  (very  rarely 
Illyrui),  and  the  Latins  IllTTiolUB,*  lay  sloDg  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  (in  thia  part  termed  the  Illyrian  Sea*),  from  the  river  Arsla 
in  the  N.W.,  ^iTiding  it  fiom  latria,  to  the  Ceraonian  Mountains  in 
the  8.,  on  the  horders  of  Epirus;  on  the  E.  it  was  contiguous  to 
Uceeia  and  Macedonia ;  and  on  the  M.  to  Pannonia.  It  was  divided 
l^  the  river  Drilo  Into  two  portions,  Ulyris-  Bomana  or  Baihara, 
which  incliided  the  modem  diatrieta  of  Daimalia,  Berxtgovina, 
and  Monte-Negro,  with  parts  of  Croatia,  Borniia,  and  AQumia,  and 
L  Otssb,  answoing  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Albania.  The  former 
was  the  proper  province  of  lUyrionm ;  the  latter  was  annexed  to 
Macedonia  by  Phihp  of  Macedon,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Btnnan  province  of  Macedonia,  The  country  is  generally  wild  and 
roomitainouB,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast  of  the  southern 
district,  unproductive. 

5  7,  The  ranges  which  traverse  Dlyricum  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  sea-coMt  from  N.W,  to  8.E.  are  the  connecting  links  between 
the  Italiflu  Alps  and  the  systenis  of  the  Thracian  Hfemus  and  the 
'  Greek  peninsnla.  They  were  but  httle  known  to  the  ancients ; 
the  moet  northerly  -range  was  named  Albiaiu  Mi,,  which  was 
ftillowed  by  Ardiof  Hi.,  the  Bebil  Ilti,  on  the  borders  of  Moesia, 
Smrdni  and  Candavia  Kti.  on  the  border  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
Osrannil  Kti.  on  the  borders  of  Epinia.  The  chief  rivers  from  N. 
to  S.  are :  in  Barbara,  &s  Karo,  Nartnta,  which  waters  the  central 
district,  and  which  is  described  as  nav^ble  for  a  distance  of  80 
stadia ;  the  Baibana,  Btgarta,  which  flows  through  lake  Labeatis  ; 
and  the  Drllo,  l>rin,  rising  in  lake  Lychnitia.  In  8ra:ca,  the 
Oenfinu,  Tjenaa,  rising  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia ;    the  Apsus,' 
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Beratinos,  whidi  riM8  in  the  Caadavitm  rangp,  and  receiTea  aa 
important  tributary  in  the  Eordalcus.  Devd ;  and  the  A»m,'  Vovuua, 
which  rises  in  Mount,  Lacmon  and  flows  generally  Wi  tho  N.W., 
reaching  the  sea  near  Apollonia ;  in  ite  midcourse  it  takes  a  sudden 
turn  for  12  miles  to  the  S.W.,  passing  between  bfty  diffl  which 
formed  the  Fauces  Antigonenses  of  the  ancients  (so  named  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Antigonia),  where  Philip  V.  eng^ed  the 
'  Roman  oonaul  Flaminius.  There  are  sevend  large  lakes  in  myricum, 
particularly  I«l«fttU.  SciiCari,  and  Lyohiatil,  Okridha,  both  of  whidi 
abound  with  fish.  The  sea-coast  ia  eitremely  irregular  and,  in  the 
northern  district,  is  fringed  with  islands.  The  only  in^ttant 
hays  are  the  Siniu  FlaaadDiii,  O.  di  Quam^o,  in  the  extreme  K^ 
and  the  land-locked  Bin.  EhiKmlma,  B.  of  Cattaro,  near  Epidaurus. 

§  8.  The  niyriaoa  -were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  separate 
raoe,  distinct  both  from  the  Thracians  and  the  Epirots ;  they  are 
undoubtedly  the  progMiitorB  of  the  modem  Albmic^nt,  who  have 
now  spread  southwards  over  Epirus  under  the  pressure  of  tLe  Sla- 
vonian tribes.  They  were  a  warlike  and,  previouely  to  the  Boman 
conquMt,  a  thorou^y  uncivilized  i»oe.  Like  the  Thraciana  tiiey 
tattooed  their  bodies,  and  oflfered  human  sacrifices.  The  nortbem 
tribes,  particularly  the  Lihumians,  were  akilfol  sailors  and  built 
peculiarly  swift  Teasels'  {Lihimicix  navea).  They  were  much 
devoted  to  pracy,  for  th*  prosecutaon  of  which  their  coast  oflercd 
great  advantages.'     They  were  divided  into  r 
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which,  the  most  important  were — the  It^fdM  in  the  N.  in  the 
int«iioT ;  the  Ubimi  on  the  adjacent  gea-coa«t,  &om  the  extreme  N. 
of  the  Adri&tio  BOUthwards ;  and  the  Dalm&ta  in  the  central  district. 
Tha  country  was  divided  b;  the  Romans  into  three  jiarte,  named, 
after  the  above  trib«e,  lapydia,  Libmnia,  and  Dahnatia. 
The  following  towns  are  described  in  order  from  N,  to  S. ; — 
(1.)  Jn  Barbara, — ■atUnili,  the  capital  of -Uie  lupydea.  was  eituated 
on  the  frontier  of  PannoniB  either  at  MoUling  or  Medica.  Iftdira, 
Za/ra,  the  capital  of  Libumia,  was  nmde  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus. 
■oardBna  stood  on  the  eatuary  of  the  Tititis,  somewhat  W.  of  the 
modem  ScarAoaa;  as  one  of  the  three  "eonventua"  of  Dalmatia  it 
must  have  been  an  important  place.  Tragnrium,  Trau,  celebrnted  for 
il<  marble,  stood  on  an  island  cut  o£f  from  the  mainland  by  anartiSoial 
canal.  Ralina,  more  correctly  Salins,  Salami,  thecApItal  of  Dalmatia. 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  lader,'  which  falls  into  a  amall  inlet  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  the  head-quart.crB  of  Metellus  in  B.C.  117,  and  was 
agun  besieged  and  taken  by  CoeconiuB  lali:  in  the  Cifil  War  it  was 
vainly  attacked  by  tha  Pompeiim  fleet  under  M.  Ootavius:  it  waa 
again  taken  by  Asiniua  Pollio  in  39,  and  from  that  time  became  the 
great  bulwark  of  Roman  power  on  this  aide  of  the  Adriatic.  All  the 
great  roads  met  bere.  and  it  became  one  of  the  three  "conventua"  of 
Dalmatia.  Its  neighbourhood  was  selected  by  Diopletisn  as  the  place 
of  his  retirement:  he  built  abont  3  milea  from  the  town  a  magnificent 
palace  oovermg  no  leca  a  apace  (ban  right  acres  and  contuning  temples 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  .^Isculapiua,  the  former  of  which  is' now 
named  the  Duomo,  while  the  latter  is  a  baptistery  of  ^  John :  the 
modem  name  Bpoiairo  is  a  oorruption  of  Salona  Falatium.  Hatina 
stood  on  the  nver  Naro,  about  2^  miles  from  its  mouch  at  Vido, 
and  was  a  Roman  colony  and  a  "conventus;"  tha  Romans  made  it 
their  head  .quarters  in  the  Dalmatian  war.  E^danrns,  Bfigtaa- 
VecAia,  is  first  noticed  as  being  besieged  by  M.  Ootavius  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony.  Boodnt,  Awtart, 
was  a  very  strong  place  at  the  outlet  of  lake  Labeatis:  Oeutius  was 
defeated  under  its  walla  in  B.C.  1GS.  Idimi,  LeeA,  at  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Drilo,  was  founded  by  Dionysius  the  elder  in  B.C.  385,  and  was  the 
limit  appointed  by  the  Romajis  for  Illyrian  commerce:  Philip  of 
Macedon  captured  it  in  211. 

(2.)  Jn  Vlyrit  Orxca. — Spldammu,  or  DyrrLaiUnn,  the  latter  name 
being  descriptive  of  the  mggednesa  of  ifa  aituation,  waa  founded  by 
a  nuxed  colony  of  Coroyrsans  and  Corinthians  about  B2T  s.C.  It 
■toad  on  the  iathmus  of  a  peninsula,'  and  from  its  favourable  position 
rose  to  commercial  importance  at  an  earl;  period.  The  dispute  rela- 
tivc  to  it  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth  led  to  the  Peloponnesian  War : 
from  312  it  was  much  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  Illyrians  until  it 
obt^nad  the   protection  of  the  Romans.      It   was   the  scene  of  tha 
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ooDteat  faatween  Cxnt  Hid  Fompey,  and  daiin;  the  1u(  Qril  W*n 

ib  Bid«d  vith  H.  AntoniuB.  Its  luliobituiU,  whoM  patron  dettf  wu 
Venus,  irera  an  immoral  nee:'  it  is  still,  u  I'urtiuo,  aD  importuit 
town.  ApolloniB,  PoKtna,  a  colony  of  Corayneans  acd  CorintiiMiB, 
stood  kWt  1l>  stadia  from  the  right  bank  af  the  Aous  and  60  from 
the  sea.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the  eeat  of  ■  tioniiBhing 
university,  and  in  the  Ci«il  Wars  between  Cwsar  snd  Fompey  it  wis 
an  importnDt  military  post.  LjehnlltM,  OD  the  E.  shore  of  lake 
LychnitiB  near  its  S.  extremity,  was,  from  iia  poaition  on  the  frontier, 
an  important  point  io  the  Maoedonian  Ware  of  the  Romans  :  it  was 
on  the  Esnatia  Via.  OilciU,  or  Orumm,  Erieko,  was  a  harbcrur*  not 
far  S.  of  the  month  of  the  Aous,  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in 
their  communication  with  Greece.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.  in 
B.C.  214,  but  afternorils  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans.  Here 
.^milius  Faulus  embaified  hid  army  for  Italy  in  167 ;  and  here  Ceeeor 
laid  up  his  fleet  in  his  war  with  Pompey.  The  place  was  Ikmoua  for 
its  turpentine.' 

Eoadt.—Tiie  great  thoroughfare  between  Rome  and  the  East,  the 
Tia  ^nataa,  crossed  the  southern  part  of  Ulyrioum,  where  it  rec«Ted 
the  HpeciiJ  name  of  Candavia  from  tlie  ridge '  which  it  lotiaaed  on  the 
border  of  Macedonia.  There  were  two  branches  of  it,  one  starting 
from  Dyrrhachiiim,  the  other  from  Apollonia:  these  united  at  Clodiana 
on  the  QenuBuB,  and  passed  round  the  head  of  lake  Lyehnitis  to  Lyell- 
nidUB,  and  thence  to  Heraolea  in  Macedonia. 

Hiitorg. — The  Illyriana  fii«t  ensountersd  the  Oreelu  imder  Braaidaa 
and  Perdiccas  in  the  Feloponoesian  War.  They  ware  defeated  and 
their  country  partly  conquered  by  Philip  of  Maoedon  about  B.o.  360. 
Their  piractical  practices  led  to  the  interference  of  the  Bonnoa  in  i'H, 
when  nn  honourable  peace  was  concluded,  and  again,  in  219,  when  the 
whole  country  was  subdued.     Various  wars  fallowed:  the  Libomiuw 

E elded  to  Rome  in  176;  the  Dalmatn,  thougb  defeated  by  L.  Qeciliua 
etelluB  in  113,  were  not  incorporated  iuto  the  Romsn  ilmpire  until 
the  year  ^3 ;  the  lapjdes  were  defeated  in  129  by  D.  Junius  Brutus, 
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ware  Dot  GiiaUj  conqnend  nntil  34  bf  Ootvn&mw.  Tbe  province  of 
lU^frieain  embrmeed  the  nnrlliem  distriot  aa  hi  »b  tha  Drilo.     In 

Conatoatitis's  diTuion,  lUjrlDiim  Ocddeatale  wan  a  diocese  of  the 
Prefectara  of  Italy,  and  included  DalmBtia,  Noricum,  Paononia,  and 
other  provincea,  vmile  Illjricum  Orfentale  spbraced  lUyria  GoBca  and 
a  large  nnmber  of  proTinoea  out  of  lii  jricum  proper. 

JridTub.— Off  tbe  coHit  of  Illyria  Romaiui  lie  from  K.  to  S. :— The 
AbfjiSiMt,  Ckato,  Otero,  and  others,  said  to  liave  been  named  after 
AbayrtuB,  brother  of  Medea  ;  and  the  Idbmnldei,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Lisaa,  Orona,  Brattia,  jSrazza,  Phartia,  Letma,  Corcyra  Nigra, 
Oanola,'  Vellta,  Xelaia,  and  laaa,  lAita,  on  which  Dionyaiua  the  elder 

?IaDtad  a  colony  in  B.C.  387  ;  the  attacks  on  it  by  Agrou  and 
eata  brouglkt  on  the  first  lUyrian  War  in  B.C.  229.  Its  inhabitants 
were  skilful  aailoia,  and  the  "Lembi  Igsaici"  did  the  RomacB  good 
service  in  their  war  with  Philip  of  Macednn.  These  islands  (Issa 
excepted)  fringe  the  coast  in  a  parallel  direction  from  N.W,  to  8,R., 
and  are  aniformly  long  and  jiarrow:  the  cbannels  between  them  are 
deep  and  giie  ships  a  secure  passue  between  them  off  the  coast  of 
Illyria  Orseaa.  The  small  island  of  BaMi'  Sana,  N.  of  tha  Acroee- 
lanniaa  promontory,  was  a  station  for  pirates:  the  approach  'to  Lt  was 
deemed  very  daugeroua. 

ni.   M<ES[A. 

%  8.  Mnaim'  wot  bounded  on  tiie  W.  by  Ms.  Sconlus  and  the 
rivera  Driuua  and  Sktiu,  aepaisting  it  from  IlljTiouiii  and  Rumonia  ; 
m  tb«  B.  bj  Mb.  Hasmua  on  the  side  of  Thiaoe,  and  Orbelus  and 
Soordos  on  the  tide  of  Hflcedonia ;  on  the  B.by  the  Eiuine  Sea; 
and  on  the  >f.  b^  the  Bsnube,  separating  it  fimn  Daoia,,  It  cor- 
ralpoiida  to  the  present  Bervia  and  Bulgaria.  It  was  an  irregular 
oonntry,  intcmected  by  the  varions  oflsets  of  the  lofty  raoges  which 
aaiTOund  it,  viz. :  Smmat  in  the  S.E.,  OrbUiis  and  Bootdiu  in  the 
S.W.  and  W.  The  riTers  are  all  tributariea  of  the  great  border 
atnoin  of  the  DannUna,  which  in  this  country  reeumea-  its  eaaterty 
toniae  and  retains  it  until  it  approaches  the  Euxine,  when  it  turns 
DOrthwuda  Cor  a  while,  and  then  to  the  S.E.  entering  the  sea  by 
■evenJ  cbaunela,*  aome  of  whidi  .enclosed  the  triangular  isle  of 
Pmoe.'      Its  obJti  tributaries   are — the  Baru,   of   which    only   a 


HaririML  fusite  LnfUutae  Sasoais  ueaaa.  Su.  Ital-  t11.  400. 
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email  portion  belong  to  McesiB  ;  the  Driau,  »  feeder  i^  ths  Bavns, 
riaing  in  M.  Scordiis  ;  and  tlie  Kargni,  Morava,  whick  rises  in 
Ohelna  aod  ioing  the  Danube  W.  of  Viminaoium. 

%  10.  The  inliabitantB  were  reputed  to  be  a  Thradan  race,  allied 
to  the  MyBians  of  Asia  THinor.  Amoog  them  were  settled  a  Celtic 
tribe,  named  Hcordiaci,  who  Bntered  under  Breanua  in  b.o.  277. 
The  Bomana  subdued  Mcssia  in  b.c.  29  under  the  genaralsliip  of 
M.  Licinius  Ctsesub,  and  kept  military  possesBion  of  it  as  a  frontier 
provinee.  It  was  originally  organized  as  a  single  province,  but  early 
in  Trajan's  reign  was  divided  into  two  proTinceB,  separated  frcaa 
each  other  by  the  river  Ciabrus,  Mmria  Snpsrlor  to  the  W.,  and 
K.  Inbrior  to  the  E.  When  Aurelian  withdrew  from  Dacia,  he 
formed  a  settlement  in  the  heart  of  Moesia  which  was  named  after 
him  Saela  AorellEnL  The  moat  important  of  the  tribes  were— 
the  UttA  proper  on  the  river  Ciabrus ;  the  Tiiballl  to  the  W.  in  the 
valley  of  the  Margus ;  the  PenCInl  on  the  Isle  of  Pence  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube ;  and  the  Ora1>yii  near  the  frontiers  of  Thrace.*  The 
towns  of  Hcesia  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  (1)  the  Greek 
commercial  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  which  were  colonies 
of  Miletus,  such  aa  Istropolis,  Tomi,  Call&tis,  and  Odessua ;  (2)  the 
Roman  fortreases  along  the  course  of  the  Danube,  such  aa  Singi- 
dunnm,  Eatiaria,  and  others,  which  became  of  great  fanportance 
after  the  Bomatis  had  withdrawn  from  Docia ;  and  (3)  the  towns 
of  the  interior,  which  were  comparatively  few  and  little  known. 
The  names  of  many  towns  in  the  second  class  betoken  a  C^tio 
origin,  e.j.  Singi-dunum,  i>un>-8torum,  and  Novio-danunt.  The 
historical  associattons  are  very  scanty.  The  Danubian  towns  wera 
mostiy  destroyed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns,  and  restored  by  Justdsian. 
Mixeia  gave  three  emperors  to  Borne,  Constantine  the  Qreat, 
MaKJmian,  and  Justinian. 

(1.)  Tmene  along  the  amrte  of  Hie  Danube  /ram  W.  to  £.— Slagl- 
dflnnm,  Belgrade,  at  the  npot  where  the  Srvub  fallH  into  the  Danube; 
Xtagaat,  at  the  junction  of  the  Margim,  known  aa  the  mene  of  Diode- 
tian'e  victory  over  Carinus  ;  ViminaoiniD,  eomawbat  E.  of  the  Hargus, 
either  et  Bom  or  KoMaa,  the  head-quftrtera  of  tha  I^agio  VII.  Claudia! 
Egita,  near  Trajan's  bridge  over  the  Danube;  BatiaTia,  Anar-Palama, 
the  head-quarters  of  a  legion  and  the  station  of  a  fleet  on  the  Danube; 
(Euns,  Oretawtlt,  near  the  mouth  of  tha  river  of  the  same  nsma; 
DoTOsUiTinn,  celebrated  aa  the  birth-place  of  AetiuB ;  and  Horlodttsiim, 
Iiaeii,  a  little  above  the  point  where  the  Danube  divides :  near  it 
Valena  construoted  a  bridge  over  the  river. 

(3.)  Jb  the  Interior.— Saima,  Niiea,  upon  a  tributary  of  the 
Margus,  the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  also  known  for 


Lflnceforwnrd  named  U<BHh.Qo(hfl.    They  wen  ooDTerted  tu 
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A  TiRtocy  obtained  b;  Claiidiua  II.,  in  a.d.  269,  in  its  ueigbbourhood : 
Sardlos,  or  Bardiw,  the  l&ter  capital  of  Dacia  Interior,  situated  io  ;l 
fruitful  plain  at  tlia  spot  whera  the  eourcea  of  the  (Emus  unite,  and 
.from  the  time  of  Aureikn  aumamed  Ulpia;  the  Emperor  MaximiUon 
was  bom  Qsar  there ;  Boni^  UnJikub,  a,  most  important  point  ae  com. 
mandina  the  paaiee  into  Illyricnm  :  near  it  was  Taureaium,  the  birtb- 
-plaoa  of  Justinian;  Kaniuiopolif,  imar  Pravadi,  founded  by  TrajaD 
and  named  after  his  sifter  Marciana ;  near  it  Claudius  II.  defeated  the 
OothB  in  several  battles, 

(3.)  On  the  Eiixine  from  fi.  to  S.— IrtrmSUf,  situated  at  the  3.  end 
of  Islie  Halm^rie  and  a  place  of  comdderable  trade ;  loml,  Tomitvar, 
Home  40  milee  to  the  3.,  the  reputed  spot  whera  Medea  cut  up  her 
brother'!  body,'  but  still  better  known  as  the  place  to  which  Orid 
was  banished;  OilUtlt,  Galiat,  origiiiall;  colonized  by  Milutus  and 
aftfirwards  replenished  with  settlers  from  Hei'aclea;  lastly,  Odaanu, 
Varna,  which  appears  to  have  presided  over  the  Greek  towns  on  thie 
coast :  its  coins  bear  devices  relatiog  to  the  worship  of  Sentpis,  tbe 
god  imported  frora  the  shores  of  Pontus  to  Alexandria  by  Pompey. 

rV.  Daoia,  with  thb  Couhtby  op  tbb  Jaztgbs  Mbtak48T.«. 

I II.  Bada  nndei  the  Bornans  was  bounded  on  tlie  S.  by  the 
Danube;  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Hierasus  ;  on  the  N.  by  M.  Caj'- 
pStes  [  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Tysia,  separating  it  irom  the 
country  of  the  Jaayges.  It  thus  contains  the  Banat  of  Trnnesvar, 
Haayary  E.  of  the  Theiss,  Transylvania,  the  Buhmiaa,  the  S. 
point  of  GaSieia,  Moldavia  W.  of  the  Pruih,  and  WallaiA.ia.  The 
only  range  of  mountains  noticed  by  ancient  writers  is  Carpatei  ICons 
deaoribed  by  Ptolemy:  as  an  insulated  range  lying  between  the 
sources  of  the  Tibiaoua  and  the  Tyroa.  It  thua  answers  to  the 
W.  CaT^athians,  The  rivers  are  all  tribut^riea  of  the  Dannbina; 
they  are,  as  follows,  from  W.  to  E. ;  the  Tyiia,  or  Tiriftnns,  Theiss, 
with  its  tributaries  the  Ger&sus,  KorCs,  and  the  Haristtl,  Marmck  ; 
the  TibiMlu  or  Fathiinu,  Temes  ;  the  AlSta*,  Aluta  ;  and  the 
ffierltui,  Seretk. 

§  12.  The  inhabitants  of  Dacia  belonged  to  the  Thracian  group  of 
nations.  Their  original  name  was  Oct«,^  which  was  HubflcqneLtly 
changed  to  Dad,  though  the  dat«  and  the  causes  of  this  change  an 
quite  unknown.  The  position  of  this  people  varied  at  different 
historical  periods,*  but   at  the. time  they  became  hnoi^n  to.  the 

'  This  legend  pro4iab]j  arofle  from  a  fueled  derlvatioii  of  the  ovne  from  t^hvh 

'  The  reHmtilHDcB  of  the  noma  OelEe  and  Goths  hu  ocnaslonall;  led  u  a  mis. 
taken  idea  that  the  two  nets  wereldentiul.  Tlie  names  Gets,  Daous,  and  DaiiB, 
are  the  jenerie  tttlM  of  ilatee  la  tlifl  plays  of  AristophenM  and  Terenoe.    This 
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Bomans,*  tiiey  ocoupied  the  district  -we  bave  abare  deeeribed.  The 
Bmnans  fint  entered  the  coimtry  under  Leatnlns  in  B.o.  10,  bat 
the?  did  not  subdue  the  country  until  Trajan's  e^tpeditjona*  (a.d. 
101-105),  nh«i  a  Urge  number  of  Ibe  inhabiiontB  migrated  to  the 
banks  of  the  BorTathenes,  where  they  were  known  as  Tyrageta. 
The  country  was  now  reduced  to  a  province,  and  remained  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  Boman  empire  until  the  time  of  AnrdiMi 
(a.d.  270-375),  when  the  Boman  settlers  withdrew  to  the  S.  of 
the  Danube  and  settled  in  Dacia  Aureliani,  leaving  Bada  I^per  to 
the  Goths.*  It  remuned  for  a  long  time  a  barrier  gainst  the  bar- 
barian tribes  of  the  north,  but  it  was  at  length  overrun  by  Attila 
and  his  Huns  about  a.B.  376.  The  conqueror  of  Dacia,  Ti^n, 
connected  Dacia  with  MtcsLa  by  a  magnificent  bridge,^  and  con- 
structed three  important  roads  connected  with  the  Via  Trajmm, 
which  tan  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  partly  cut  ia  the 
rock  and  partly  snpported  by  wooden  beams  set  up  against  the  per- 
pendicular wall  of  rock  above  the  level  of  the  river.'    The  .ficat 

qoBTten  b;  the  Trlbulll,  and  bad  b«n  OriTen  K.  of  the  Tttsr.  Hera  Uier  wen 
BtUcked  )^  Alaiander  In  b.c  ISS,  sgd  trj  LjiteBDhns  La  i.e.  192. 

'  Ttas  Daci  mn  regsidtd  by  tbs  Bomass  m  a  forraldsble  nee ;  tliey  Kired 
undw  Antony  ai  mueenaiiei  at  AcUiun,  to  which  Horace  allndts  In  the  folloiring 
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'  In  hia  atBt  campugn  Trajan  passed  thnn^h  PanDonia,  Drmed  tbe  ntiii,  tad 
fsllowed  the  conne  of  ttu  JforoieA  into  TVani^Cconio .-  hlg  Snt  great  batUe  wn 
fonght  on  the  Cyoufleld  near  Tiarila,  which  Mill  retaina  the  name  of  Fral  ie 
Trqjan  (Prstum  Tr^Eml^.  In  his  second  campaign  he  crossed  the  Danube  beleir 
She  Iron  Gate,  where  his  bridge  was  afterwards  bnill,  and,  sending  one  part  of 
big  army  along  the  Alnta,  be  bimKlf  foUnwed  tb#  vaUer,  wUeh  leads  fttnn  Ortot* 
bj  Mehadia  (tbrDqgb  the  Iron  Gate  pass]  to  the  eapital,  Sannizegethusa;  w~ ' 
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KMd  nn  between  TiminBdnm  and  Tibiacutn ;  tlie  Moood  between 
Poiis  Trajani  and  Parolissom,  by  the  bunks  of  tho  Temet  (thnragh 
tlie  narrow  goi^  of  the  Iron  Gate)  into  the  valley  of  the  Marotch, 
•nd  so  on  into  Trantylvania ;  and  the  third  betwe^i  Tiajan's  bridge 
by  tjie  valley  of  tbe  AInta  to  Apula,  where  it  fell  iiit«  the  last- 
mentioned  road.  The  »>called  wall  of  Trajan,  which  ran  through 
a  gnftt  jnrt  of  Dacia  from  the  8.W.  to  N.E.,  and  of  which  the  k- 
mains  may  still  be  fonnd,  belongs  to  a  later  period.  Of  the  towns 
we  know  but  little.  BaimingethtUa,  the  old  Daciau  capital  and  the 
chief  garrison  of  the  Bomana,  stood  about  five  Boman  miles  V.  of 
the  ViJkan  Puss  at  Varluly  on  the  river  Strd  or  Sirey.  It  became 
a  iMlon;,  and  possessed  Sa  aqueduct  and  baths. 

The  other  important  towns  were  :— TiMicnm  or  l^Tisoiim,  Ka- 
mron,  on  the  Tibiacua-,  Ti*nu,  on  the  Danube,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
mm  tit  the  same  name ;  &liiila,  WaueabuTg,  a  Komao  colony  an  tiie 
Muiaus;  and  ParDliinun,  a  muntcijH'tun  mora  to  the  N.,  the  poaitioD 
of  which  is  not  well  ascertained. 

§  13.  The  laayges  HetaaaitD  were  a  Sarmatian  race,  whose 
original  eettlemeQla  were  on  th^  Palus  Mieotis.  Thence  they 
wandered  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube,  and  in  a.d.  50  a 
portion  of  them  transferred  their  reaidenoe  to  the  couutry  between 
the  Theim  and  the  Damihe,  where  they  received  the  Surname  of 
Metaiiast«,  i.e.  "transplanted,"  to  diatingniah  them  from  the  rest  of 
Uie  race.'  They  were  a  wild,  nomad  race,  living  in  teuta  and 
waggons,  and  perpetually  at  war  with  the  Romans.  They  called 
themselves  Sarmatu  Llmigantes,  and  were  divided  into  two  classes^ 
slaves  and  freemen.  The  towns  in  this  district  were  founded  by 
the  slaves  who  preceded  the  Jazyges.  Wa  know  notMng  of  them 
beyond  their  names. 

V.  Sabmatia  EtTKoP^A, 

§  14.  The  extmsive  district  which  lies  E.  of  the  Vistula  and 
N.  of  Dacia  was  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Sarmatia ; 
northwards  it  extended  to  the  BaUic,  and  eastwards  to  the  Tanais, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Eufope  and  Asia,  It  thus 
included  parts  of  Poland  and  Oallicia,  Lilhaania,  Eslkonia,  and 
Weitem  Busiia.  The  only  portion  of  this  enormous  extent  of 
comitry  really  known  to  the  ancients  was  that  which  was  adjacent 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Euzine,  answering  to  the  Scytbla  of  Herodotus. 
Of  the  rest  we  have  a  description  by  Ptolemy,  consisting  of  nu- 

*  Thi>  «a>  their  position  In  OTid'i  Ume  :— 

laxfga,  H  Cobibl,  Ueterenqoe  torbs,  Getteqne, 

Dumbii  medlls  ylx  prohltwDtar  aquli.  JHif.  ii.  131. 
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mcrooB  uamea  of  tribes  and  mountainB,  of  which  the  fbnUer  utt 
interestjag  to  the  etJinologiat,  while  the  latter  are  00  vaguely  A^ 
scribed  aa  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  identification.  We  have  already 
Doticed  the  chief  rivers  that  discharge  themselTes  into  the  Euxine, 
m  connexion  with  the  geography  of  Herodotus.  It  oul;  retuaina 
for  Lia  to  notice  the  moet  important  tcibes  and  lowna  known  to-  the 

§  15.  The  chief  tdfaea  were  the  Tanri  in  the  ChersonsBus  Taurka, 
Crimea,  probably  the  rem^na  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  were  driven 
out  of  the  Chersonese  by  the  Scythians.  They  were  a  rude,  savage 
peoide,  much  addicted  to  piracy.*  Tfae-Soxol&ni,  a  Sannatian  raae, 
who  first  appear  in  history  about  100  B.C.,  when  they  oocujsed  tile 
steppes  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don.  They  waged  war  with 
Mithridates,  and  were  defeated  by  hia  general  Diophantus.  Th^ 
were  also  defeated  by  the  Romans  m  Otho's  reign.  The  Taij^gv*, 
whom  we  have  lately  referred  to,  and  who  once  lived  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  Baitanue,  a  powerful  tribe, 
generally  snppoeed  to  be  of  German  extraction,  whcee  eariieat  set^ 
tlements  seem  to  have  been  in  tha  h^hlands  between  the  Theiu  and 
Marosch,  whence  they  pressed  down  the  course  of  the  Dannbe  to 
its  mouth,  where  a  portion  of  them  settled  in  the  Isle  of  Pence 
under  the  name  of  Feudni.  They  are  afterwards  found  between  the 
Dniester  and  Dnieper.  The  Albii,  a  branch  of  the  Awatic  race  of 
the  same  name,  a  wandering  horde  tlutt  issued  from  the  steppes 
hotivtcii   the  Euxine  and  Hie  Caspian.      The  I 
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brinks  of  the  Wdlga,  also  a  nomad  race,  as  their  name  ("  livers  in 
iva^^gons  ")  implies.  The  AgnthyrK,*  located  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus on  the  bonis  of  the  Theiss,  afterwards  in  the  Palus  Msotis, 
and  again  more  to  the  N. ;  and  the  VenU»,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sinus 
Venedicus,  Ovif  of  Siga.  The  only  t«wns  which  we  shall  notice  are 
.   the  Greek  colonies  on  the  mainhind  and  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese. 

(1.)  Taami  on  the  MaiiJand. — TjtM  vu  ■  Hileeiiui  oolanj  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  probably  at  Acka-mtmn.  OtUft, 
or  BmyEtlliau,  al«od  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hypanis,  about  2.'> 
inilee  froca  its  mouth ;  it  wbb  founded  by  Milesians  in  B.C.  655,  and 
became  a  most  important  place  of  trade,  and  also  produced  Boma 
literarj  men  of  distinction  ;  it  appemra  to  have  been  deBtfoyed  by  the 
GetES  about  B.C.  50,  but  was  afterwards  restored  :  its  ruins  are  at 
Btoiaog^  Ctiebia  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Crimea  on  a  river 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  Kf^vMinh, 

(2.)  Tovme  in  the  Tatirie  CAeraonese.— ChersonSins  was  founded  by 
the  Dorians  of  Heracloa  Pontics,  probably  in  the  5th  century  B.C., 
at  the  8.W.  eitremity  of  the  peBioauia.  The  original  town  stood  close 
to  C  Fanari :  this  was  destroyed,  and  ita  aucceaaor  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  Bite  of  the  famous  Sefccu/ojioi.  A  wall  was  constructed  for  the 
defence  of  this  place  from  the  head  of  the  harbour  to  SymbiSloii,  Bala- 
clava! the  remains  of  the  wall  and  town  were  considerable  until  the 
Ruasiana  erected  8^)attopol.  Near  it  was  EnpfttOllnin,  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  now  famous  Inkenaana.  Tliewlaiia,  Cafa,  a  colony  of 
the  Milesians,  stood  on  the  S.£.  coast,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  particularly  in  com;  its  native  name  was  Ardabda,  "town  of 
the  seven  gods."  KymplUM  was  also  a  Milesian  town  with  a  harbour, 
the  ruins  of  which  ai-e  at  the  &.  point  of  the  Lake  of  Telumrbadie. 
Fantioapaniu,  Kerlch,  stood  at  the  W,  side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus: 
tlie  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  certain,  but  it  must  have  been  about 
500  !).c.:  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  ajid  hence  was 
itself  occasiooallj  called  BcBporiis.  The  old  town  occupied  the  emi- 
nence at  the  foot  of  which  Kftic'^  stands ;  numerous  tumuli  have  been 
discovered  about  it,  &om  which  antiquities  of  all  sorts  have  been 
eitracted.  The  kingdom  of  Bosporus  existed  under  various  dynasties 
from  about  D.C.  50O  to  about  a.d.  350.  The  eventa  of  chief  interest 
connected  with  it  ace  its  conquest  by  Mithridates  the  Qreat,  King  of 
Pontus,  and  its  subsequent  submiaaion  to  the  Romans,  who  appointed 
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A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  BIBLE.   Con- 
densed from  die  Imixei  Wgrii.     Ff*  Funilio  and  Student!.    Wish 
MApA  and  30D  lUiutntiau.    (1039  pp.)    Sto.    an. 
A  DklimuiT  of  llio  Bible,  in  aome  fern  or  anolher,  ll  Indiwiennble  for 

licved,  supply  ^  dot  itnecewiy  fortl^cluQdAIiHiuideipiimatmnoCtba 

A    SMALLER    DICTIONARY    OP    THE    BIBLE. 

Abridced  from  tbe  larger  Woik.      For  Schools  and  Younr  Fenou. 
WidTUapa  and  lUuauiIioni.    (&t<>  pp.)    Crown  gvo.    jx.  td. 


Tit  tms/bliaaiii^  Worts  are  in/ended  to  furnish  a  complttt  atamnt 
of  iht  Uading  fersonagis.  Ike  Inilihitiiini,  Art,  Social  Life, 
Writings,  and  Conlrtniiriits  of  Iki  Chrislian  Church  from  Ihi 
timt  of  the  Afostlts  to  Iht  age  of  Ciarltmagni.  They  comminct 
at  the  ftriod  at  whick  ike  ••Dictignaryofthi  Bible"  leaves  i^, 
and  form  a  cttttimialuiH  of  it. 

A    DIOTIONABT    OP    OHBZBTIAK    ANTKaniTIBB. 

The  Hiitoty,  loitiluciDni,  aid  ADtiquitiei  of  the  Chriidan  Church. 
Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L,  and  Ahchdiacok  CHEETHAM, 


aiical  llbruy  of  the  Encliab  Uicalogiat 
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Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Classical  Dietionaries, 

AS  BNOYai.OF.SDZA  OF  OZASBIOAIi  ANTianiTr. 

By  Vabious  WsiTuis.  EdiHd  by  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.  uhI  LL.D. 
*'  It  El  aa  honooT  to  Elui  Co1t«e  (0  have  proented  to  the  world  so  dlHEin- 
j^Li}ied  AscholATuDr.  Wm.  ftroitb,  who  haa^  by  hia  valuable  nunuali  «f 

<woiid  Hmopg  Ibc  ttudCDIa  oT  Uiia  age."— Afr.  Ijmff  of  M«  loih'^ni  ^ijjwrji^ 
I.  A  DIOIIOHAKT  OF  OHKaiK  AUD  BOHAH  AHTIQUITIBB. 

IL  A  DIOXIOHABT  01<    BIOQRAPHT    AUD    UTTHOIiOaT. 

in.  A  DiqnoHABT  op  obxek  and  bomak  qsosrapht. 

/10.ff   SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES. 

A     OLAfiSIOAXi     DIOTIONAST      OF     BIOaRAFHT, 

MTTHOI/OaT,  AMI)  GBOQItAPHT.  Fo.  the  Ilightr  Forms  b 
Scbeoli  CoDdenKd&oiD  tlielaTEcrDiclionailu,  With75aWDailcuu. 


Br.  Wm.  Smith's  Ancient  Atlas. 


■upplied  by  Ui«  supcib 


'4^{^ 
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S      MR.    MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

'Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Latin  Dictionaries. 


DicllOWT  tfT- 


A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENQLISH  DICTIONARY.  Based 

ON  THB  Works  of  Forcblitni  and  Fkiurd.  Wilh  Tablcsoftfae 
Roman  Caltndat.  Measures,  Weighis,  Mid  MoMy.  ByWM.  SMITH, 
D.CL.and  LL.D.    (.aoopp  1  THediumBvo.    an. 


A    SMALLER    LATIN-ENQLISH     DICTIONARY,   WITH 

A  Separate  Dictidharv  of  PaoraR  Names,  Tablbs  of  Rohan 
MoNBVs,  &C.  A  Heto  Edition,  Ihorou^lj  revised  and  pattly  rs. 
wrillen  by  Dr.  WM.  SMITH  and  Prof.  T.  D.  HALL.  I'he  Ely- 
mologiolponioaby  JOHN  K.  INGRAM,  LL.D.     Square  lamo. 


moloeicBj 


»e  rihraKB  an  u  a  eeocrol  rale  flvcn  In  botb  EneUsA  and  LaiiiL 
'TbLavorkiidiBiauttof  Hdeu  indeht  into  toe  leiilti  ctf  ili  p 
_  _^_  ., — .._^ ^  fninjlM,    In  pcvigu  (Hciiooi 


A  COPIOUS   AND   CRITICAL  ENGLISH-LATIN    DIC- 
TIONARY.   Compiled  from  Original  Sourcei.    By  WM.  SMITH, 
D.C.L.   and    LL.D.,   and  THEOFHILUS    D.    HALL,     M.A, 
(970  pp.]    Medium  Bvo.    111. 
It  bu  been  iheolqectortheAiKhonaf  ihia  Work  la  ptoduoe  ■  more  com- 

."  fe^,g'jj.'.i-''-™g' 

AasoflbeckauDka  Avn  the  Latin,  witb  which 

A  SMALLER  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY.  Abridged 

from  the  above  Work,  for  the   ««  of  Junior  ClaoeL    (J30  5p.) 

coontry.  (t  will  take  abMliileIr  the  first  ranlc,  and  be  ihc  standard  Eiurfijh. 
LaliD  DlOlonailr  aa  kng  ae  tilliet  tongue  endures.  Even  a  general  nunl- 
nalion  of  Ihe  paces  will  eerve  10  reveai  the  inuiiiiF  pains  taken  to  easuit  its 
fulness  and  pfaik^locicBl  value,  and  the  ■  work  is  to  ■  large  evfenl  a  diction- 
ary of  (he  lilnBliahlangnage,  as  well  as  an  EnelLsh-L^n  Dicllonarv."'— 
BncHlh  CkKTihiKaH. 
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Jr.  Wm.  Smith's  Edueational  Series. 

"Tki  nsml  UMlknet  «(  tfc*  bock*  iMbrirt  la  lb,  Xvnr'i  **»*- 
tiuul  HilH  la  M  aalntinUT  ukuwbdEad  u  la  |Kt«  la  &  nnt  fapw 

tta*  lUmp  of  Built  ta  tlu  mrk*  of  vbuh  fi  gouiiti."— BOHOOUUBIER. 

INTRODUCTION  TO    THE  LATIN  COURSE. 

THE  -roTjNa  BEaimrsB's  ibibst  latik  book: 

conuinuiff  Ibc  Rudimetid  of  GjamBar^  Eair  Gmunadcal  Qucnjou 
■nd  ErEnzlKt,  wilh  Vocabularies.  Being  >  Stepping  Stone  lo  "  Frin- 
d|na  Luina,"  Pan  1,,  for  Vouug  Children,  (m  pp.)  lamo.  u. 
THE  TOUNa  BEQimfBB'S  SBCONS  LATIH 
BOOK:  Gonlaining  an  easy  l.alin  Readiag  fiook,  with  aa  Analyiii 
of  tbe  Sentencet,  Notes,  and  a  DiaiDoary.  Being  a  StenanB  Slooe 
la"PnnapiaUtiiuL,"FaiIII.,f«youDgClulrlreii.  (^app.)  iiBW.  u. 

Latin  Course. 


The  III&  oti^ut  of  lUi  wock  [■  u  esaUe  ■  Begbuw  to  III  tl»  DidariiH 
and  CmJiiitaUatd  tbonufcUy  in  liis  moDoiy,  to  leun  their  iHn  hT«]B9titjst< 
ip«  aiDiiilA  HntsKea  aa  Bon  aa  be  conuneacea  tbe  atadr  ot  tha  laaKua^e, 
and  loBfvunulate  gradually  aatockofuBcfulirorda  lIprcHAtaijjoaabodt 
all  tliat  tlte  piiiu]  wUl  requiR  for  aomc  time  in  hia  atpdy  of  the  language. 

Tbe  Gaaea  of  the  Nouns,  AdjectJna,  and  Pronouna  are  anu^  bath 

>  prefer  eitl^er  (he  old  or  tbe  nodcni 


An 


APPaKI)IXTOPBnfOIFIAX^TINA,PartI.  C 

Adiliiiotial£xereisea,with£xamiaatiDiiFapQ3-  (la^pp.)  it 

FBlHOrpiA   ii&TnrA,   Part   n.     Rbadtno  Book. 

Inti^ucdon  to  Aocieiit  Uythoiqgy,  Geography,  Romaa  Anliqiiit 
and  Hialoy.     WithNoteaandalScti^nary.    (i«a  pp.)    IBI--      " 

PHIHOiriA    LATIHA,     Part    in.      Poethy. 

Heaameten  and  Pcntameleia.    9.  £c1oga  Ovidiaiub    a.  Proud/  uA 
lletie.     4.  Fiist  Latin  Vene  BdoIi.    (i6app.]    laiDD.    u-t^ 

PSIHOIPIA   X.A.TINA,    Part  IV.      Prosb   Cohpogition. 

Rules  of  Syntax,  with  Examples,  Eaplanationa  of  Syoonyma,  and 

Emrdaes  on  the  KynlaiL.    (194  pp.)    'smo.     v.td. 
PXUroiPZA    I^ATINA,    Part    T.      Shoet   Tales    and 

Latih  Piosi.     Iioa  pp.)    lamo.    v 
IiATIN'BNOUBH  TO0ABTJI.AB,T.  AiTBDfedaccorditiKlo 

Subjects  and  Eiymolo^ :  with  a  Lstin-English  Dlctjotuiy  to  Phzdnu, 

THX:     SIUDBNT'S      LATIN     CUtATOTAlt.       FOR   THE 

HiOHBR  Forms.    (406pp.)    Post  Bvo.    6r. 
BKALIiBB   ULTm  OBAMMAB.     FOB  THE  MIDDLE  AND 

LowKK  Forks.    Abridged  from  the  above.    (a»pp^)    tamo.    ^^ 
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OfTTL^  CUkMOA,  Pftrt   I.     A  First  Grebk  Coussb, 

coDUimo^  Grammar,  Delectus,  EiBrdu  Book,  and  Vocabularid. 
(=84  pp.)    lamo.    31.6a. 


APPBHDIX  10  INTTIA  OtJUBOA,  Fart  I.  Containing 
Additional  ExerciKS,  wLtli  ExaminatioD  Papen  and  Easy  ReadtDg 
Lessons  with  the  ScntcDcei  Analysed,  semoE  u  an  Intnxtnction  to 
Initia  Gkjbca.  Fart  II.     (iicpp.)    laaa,    u:  6iC 

UTIIIA,  aiLSOA,  Fart  H.  A  RSADING  Book.  Caa- 
ttdams  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  Fables,  Mylholc^y,  and  Greciaa 
Hiaory.    With  a  LeiicoD.    (mo  pp.)    umo.    3s.  ed.  , 

IHITIA      aajBOA,     Part      III.       pROSE     COMPOSITION. 

IHB    BTUSBHT'S    OBMEK    Q&AXKAB.      FoR   the 

High™  Fokhs.     By  Pkofsssob- CURTIUS.     Edited  by  WM. 
SMITH,  D.CL.    (3S6PP.)  FokSto.    6>. 


A  SWAT.T.BB  OSEEE  OBATtrMAB.    For  the  Middle 

AND  Low™  FoHBS.     Abridged  from  lbs  iiboye  Work.    (a»pp.) 
i«no.  '  31.  6t/. 

THE    GBEEE    AOOISENCE.     Extracted  from  ibe  above 
Work.    (..SPP-)    >™>°-    "■&/. 

FIiATO  :    Thb  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Cbito,  and 

Fart  or  thb  Ph«do  ;  with  Notes  in  Enfilisb  from  SrAiLBAtJK. 
V  et/ttajiiliiidir  AmaaiTici.TEa  TsMXOi  ma/flUaaini. 


D,g,r,z»-i  h,  Google 


MX.   MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS,      il 

French  Course. 

yrZSXOS.    PBHTOZPIA,    put  I.      a  first  French 

CODKsa.    Contuninf  Giamnur,  Delectoi  Bod  Sicrdso,  wilhVocabu- 
UrieswidMiUerialiforFiTiicliComcnuioii.  (unpp.)  iimo.  y.td. 


n  accurate  Icnoirr ledge  of  th« 


FBENOH  PKINOIPIA,  Fftrt  n,  A  Beadimq  Book. 
CoDtAuuaff  Fablca,  Scorieg,  uid  Anecdoles.  Natural  Ili&tDry^  uid 
Scene*  fruu  the  HiHory  of  Fnsce.  With  Giammatiatl  Quoticuu, 
Notei, and Gopioiu Etymological  DkdtHuiry.  (i76pp-J   iimo.  4^-61^, 

FBENOH  FBINOIPIA,  Part  lH.    Frosk  Composition. 

CoDUinisg  ■  Syitcmatic  CoBiu  of  Eiadia  on  the  SyoUi,  with  Iha 
FriDdpalfiulaafSTntu.    ■>ino.  [/n /rx^WaMn. 

THE  BTUPKMT'S  FRBHOH  aBATiTMAR :  Practical 

AMIlHlSTOIlCAuFoitTHBHiGHIItFtlKKS.    By C  HERON-WALI. 
With  Introductioh  byM.  LiTTBl.    (490PP.J   PostSvo.   6i. 

book  wbScli  KQuld  work  well  In  ■chool*  vhere  T^b  and  Greek  fncm  the 


A     ffMAT.T.-R-a     FBBHCB      QXAMUAB. 
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Qerman  Course. 

aZElCAH    PBIHOIFIA,    Put    I.      A    Fut^   Gxshan 

CoDUK.    Canuiuiiig  a  Giammat,  Ddotni  Bjid  Ennue  Book,  widi 
VAcatjulAricB  and  fpat^-rialt  for  Gencui  ConvenalioD.  (344  pp.)  laido. 


GBSICAV    FKIHOIPIA.   Put    IZ.      A  RbADIKG  BOOK. 

CoBOiiiiDK  FibUs,  SUxies,  and  Aaecdnte^  Natnnl  EB>»r,  and 
SccHfomlheHi>toTya(GeiDuiiy.    Wilh  GnuoDuticiil  QucSiiiai, 
Noto,  and  Dictionur.    (971  pp.)    imo.    it.  U. 
FSAOIIOAZ.    aSBlCAH    aKAlOEAS.     With  1  Sketch 

cf  tbe  Hutorical  DevelopDienE  of  The  Lanjtuage  and  id  Principal 
Diakcti.    (1^  ppl)    Pott  Sn.    }(.  id. 

taaamattlk'tim. 


Italian  Course. 

rrAXIAN    PBHTCIPIA,    ftut    I,      A   FlKST   ITAUAH 

CouRSH.  ConlaiiUDg  a  GramDur,  Delcctm,  Enrdia  Booli,  with 
Vacabnlaria,  and  MilnrUli  for  iBlmu  ConvmiUiDn.  Br  Skihob 
KICCI,  Fiofessor  of  Italian  at  the  CitT  of  London  SduoL  (iSEpp.) 
iimo.    v-6d. 

ITALIAN    PBIHOIFIA,    Part    II.       A   FiKST   Italian 

Rbadihc-Book,  contaiobg  Fables,  Anecdotes,  KistorT.  nod  Pamgei 
bom  the  best  Italian  Anthois,  with  GtammatUal  Qncaioni,  Notes, 
■nd  a  Cfvioui  Etyniolcgical  Dinoiwr-    By  Sicnok  RICXTL  kbu. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  UST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS.    13 
English  Course. 

.  PRIMARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  Elementarr 
School!.  With  i34£xerciKi  and  csrefuliygraduBted  psranglfssmi. 
ByT.  D.  HALI,M.A.    (iwpp.)    .6ino.    ii. 

"Wedoubt  wlw^rvijrfniniiurDraiaBliiieCDQldKi'CHiiiitlndiictloa 

SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
With  ig*  EnrdMi.  By  WM.  SMITH,  D.Cl.,  ind  T.  D.  HALL, 
H.A.    Wiih  AFp™d)c«.     Eighth  Edition,  cutfully  reviied.    (ijS 

»A.t:"_ .:.::.._- _.. 

'  '  '  "                rd^rt^Hf  bl"<^»^,l>iystnnHt 
n  in  IB  tbonutUy  pn 


Ma'nUAL    OF     ENGLISH     COMPOSITION.      With 

CopiDOI  Illustrations  and  Pncticll  Eierciies.  Suited  uiuIIt  for 
SSoolsimdforPriTiUeSludHitsofEiiBlish.  By  T.  D.  HALL.  M.A. 
(110  Pp.)    iimo.    ».6d. 

"jKhbII'-'" — "■-  " 


iJjr  beyind  the  Kcpe  of  yovlllfl 


SsSa 


:1Arian  biViUM]  tharefchre  will,  lE  it  hoped,  be  Jbiiiid  aaiuhlc  i^ 

■■  muFrinuirKitorridniinblTrDllilitlMdericnadliewoifc.  luitrla 
fsBi«d,it»in«ier  l»«eUiming«d,uiil  tbopupUlnuilbemrBnfMiAD 
biTs  10  niher  from  lu  lively  puei  H  bitdliiat  accauiit  bI  Ot  b^ioiy  of 
onronliediimium.  It  cannot  M  to  be  ■  nmimJ  book."— Jafcii  «•«. 
A  SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY, 
PnYBtCAi,  AHD  PouTiCAi.  By  JOHN  RICHARDSON,  M.A 
**^,ff  *  k'Sibwd^' 
CoU«efl,  Tninin?  Coilr^n.  f 
and  Commercial  Schoola,/--* ' 


bUcSchDol>,L>dle>' 
Jien,  Mid&  ClBia 


"II  fui^sustuns  Ibe  high  rnutation  of  Ur.  Uuiray'a  verlea  of  icbool 
muaalt.ud  we  ventun  lo  ptcdicl  for  it  ■  wide  popuEariEv,  Bearing  iq 
uidd  habichcfaAtaaet,  it  »a  modcL  of  cheapneBs."— SfjkvJ  CHantHHs 


A   SMALLER   MANUAL   OF   MODERN    GEOGRAPHY. 
FOK  Schools  and  VauNC  Peksohs.    By  JOHN  RICHARDSON, 
H.A.    (l(Dpp.)    ifimo.     It.  6dCi 
"■5rt«t  pahii  apixa'  to  hije  been  ipent  on  the  veil6citIon  of  laca,  and 
— — ' — ^'  '-  -  —add  of  good  tnelhod.    Thtougliout  the  book  Ibera 
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SUindard  School  Books. 

A  CHILD'S    PIR3T    LATIN    BOOK.     Cohfrisino 

Nouns,  Prohouns,  and  Adjbctites,  with  thm  Activ«  Vbbbs. 
With  unpk  and  varied  Practice  of  tHe  easiest  lund.  Botli  <M  and 
new  order  of  Cum  cinn.  By  THEOPHILUS  D.  UALU  U-A. 
(114  pp.}     New  nod  Enlargrd  Ediliiill.     iteio.     u. 

Tl»  speciality  of  Has  book  lies  io  iu  ptuendng  1  jpiial  variety  of 
vwA  voc*  worit  f«  dass-Toom  practice,  designed  to  nader  the  youiig 

Thii  edidoQ  has  been  tlioronEhfy  re<ast  and  comidcnbJy  enlarged  r 
the  plan  of  tho  work  haa  been  extended  so  as  to  coruprbc  the  Active 
Verba ;  aul  all  Paiadignu  of  Nouns,  Adjective!,  aod  Pronouns  are 


KINO    EDWARD    Vl.'a    FIRST    LATIN    BOOK. 

Tm  Latin  Accidehce.     Syntax  and  Prosody,  with  an  Ehcubh 
TuAHSUtTioH.    (atopp.)    lamo.    «,  6i£ 

OXENHAM'S    ENGLISH    NOTES    FOR    LATIN 

ELEGIACS,   designed  for  axij  profidenli  b  the  art  of  Latin 
Versification.    <is6pp.)    lamo.     31.  &£ 

BUTTON'S     PRINCIPIA     QR^CA.      An    Intro- 


LEATHE3'  HEBREW  GRAMMAR.  With  (he  Hebrew 
leilof  Geneui  i.^vi.,  and  P.sabnii.— vi  Giammatiol  Analysia  and 
Vocabulary,    (agi  pp.)    Post  Svo.    71.  &/. 
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MR.  MURRATS  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS,     ij 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Seienee. 

THE     FIRST    BOOK    OF     NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY! 

in  Imrotlucboii  to  the  Sludy  of  Slades,  Dyiwmia,  HydrosIatLa, 
Ligbl,  Heal,  and  Sound,  with  numerous  Eiampla.  By  SAMUEL 
NEWTH,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  UniTersity  CoOego,  landon. 
(goo  pp.)    Small  Gvo.    31.  id. 

•,•  Thii  work  enbracM  all  Ot  inbjecu  in  Natural  Philojophy  re. 
quiied  at  the  Matnculalian  Rianunation  of  ttio  Univeiaity  of  Loodgn. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANICS,  INCLUDING  HYDRO- 
STATICS. With  Dumeroui  Esunplo.  Bf  SAMUEL  NEWTH, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  New  College,  London,  and  Fellow  of 
Upivemly  Collie,  London,    (361  pp.)    Crown  Bvo.    8j.  W. 

This  Edilian  (the  Siith)  haa  beta  careKilly  RviKd  throuEhout,  aod 
with  especial  releRDce  to  duiDgei  recently  nuuie  in  lIiB  Regulalioni  at 
(be  Unlveisty  of  Loadoo. 

MATHEMATICAL  EJCAMPLES.  A  Graduated  Series  of 
Elementarr  Eramplet  in  Aiithmolic,  Algebra,  Logarilhms,  TrigoDO 
melry,  and  Mechaiiia.    (378  pp.)    Snuill  8ro.     8r.  6ii. 


ably  abridecd  anoic  pamana  of  his  Jarcer  work,  and  Kai  adverted  briefly  to 
flome  of  the  more  impon ant  recent  discoveries-    He  hu  enrirely  GLjti:eeded 

THE  CONNECTION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

By  MARY  SOMERVILLE.    Reviled  by  A.  B.  Buckley.    Portnut 
and  Woodcuts,    (468  pp.)    Post  Bvo.    ^. 


PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY.     By  MARY   SOMERVILLE. 

Revised  by  John  Richardson,  U.A.    Portrait.   (J48  pp.)   PcBl  Bvo.  gi. 

tall  ^  ^"'Jlld''  '  ^'^^t^^'"^*'''  "  ""  '"'^''"^"°"  "^ 
JU^  ban'iince  mipeand.  It (SG  holda in  place  uafittt  aaAorit)!'— 
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